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EDITOBS'  PREFACE 

As  early  as  1904,  the  National  Society,  in  its  Third  Yearbook, 
took  up  the  discussion  of  problems  connected  with  the  preparation 
of  teachers.  This  was  continued  the  following  year  in  Part  I  of 
the  fourth  Yearbook  ("The  Education  and  Training  of  Secondary 
Teachers"),  while  closely  related  discussions  have  appeared  in  the 
Fifth  Yearbook,  Part  II  (''The  Certification  of  Teachers")  and  in 
the  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  Part  II  (''Methods  for  Measuring  Teach- 
ers' Efficiency"). 

In  1914,  Professor  S.  C.  Parker,  then  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
suggested  to  Professor  H.  L.  Miller  that  he  present  to  the  Society 
an  account  of  the  methods  developed  by  him  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  preparation  of  secondary-school  teachers.  Later 
Professor  Miller  consented  to  act  informally  as  "chairman"  of  a 
group  of  persons  who  should  cooperate  in  the  production  of  a  Year- 
book dealing  with  the  "Organization  and  Administration  of  Prac- 
tice Schools  (Generally."  This  undertaking  expanded  in  various 
directions  until  it  became  necessary,  from  practical  expediency,  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  project  for  the  time  being  to  the  training 
of  high-school  teachers  only.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough  in 
this  connection  to  arrange  for  the  inclusion  with  Professor  Miller's 
group  of  a  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers 
of  Education  that  was  investigating  the  use  of  practice  schools  in 
training  high-school  teachers. 

The  present  Yearbook,  then,  comprises  three  sections.  In  Sec- 
tion I  appears  Professor  Miller's  original  manuscript  describing 
the  plan  of  preparing  teachers  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  plan  is  novel  enough  to  challenge  the  attention  of  all  readers, 
since  it  involves  a  theory  of  classroom  procedure  applicable  to  any 
high  school,  whether  concerned  with  teacher  training  or  not. 

In  Section  II  are  assembled  three  contributions  dealing  with 
miscellaneous  problems  in  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers 
while  in  Section  III  is  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
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attention.  System  is  necessary ;  but  it  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
life  which  it  is  designed  to  serve.  The  problem  of  all  problems  in 
administration,  in  supervision,  in  teaching,  is  to  get  a  dynamic  in 
each  of  these  agencies  and  to  be  sure  of  it  that  a  productive  dynamic 
is  maintained  in  every-day  practice.  American  education  must  guard 
and  foster  our  ideals — ^ideals  soundly  rooted  in  democracy.  We 
must  not  become  enslaved  by  the  majesty  of  plan  and  precision. 

If,  therefore,  our  education  is  to  be  and  to  become  increasingly 
the  life  blood  of  our  uew  and  ongoing  democracy,  ways  and  means 
must  be  found  to  keep  our  superstructure  of  organization  from  be- 
coming an  ugly  mechanical  efficiency.  The  upspringing  and  emerg- 
ing quality  of  conspicuous  merit  from  all  and  unexpected  quarters 
must  remain  a  guiding  principle  in  the  processes  of  democracy.  It 
is  democracy  tii  education  that  is  needed  today.  The  system  of 
organization  must  be  installed  underground  if  it  is  to  serve  ade- 
quately the  life  of  our  nation.  Power  to  choose  comes  by  choosing 
and  in  no  other  way.  Knowledge  is  capacity  and  not  possession. 
A  way  of  thinking  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  productive  hand- 
ling of  brute  facts  and  information.  Our  education  needs  con- 
stantly to  be  deformalized.  Participating  in  a  socializing  procedure 
is  a  splendid  guarantee  to  our  ongoing  democracy.  Every  individual 
counts.  Not  only  this:  every  item  of  experience  has  value.  One's 
own  mental  and  spiritual  life  is  quite  as  much  the  result  of  one's 
neighbor's  social  activity  in  a  mutually  shared  life  as  it  is  of  one's 
own  brain.  Self-activily  presupposes  cooperative  sharing  of  in- 
terests. 

It  is  only  by  participating  and  by  reacting  in  terms  of  some 
ongoing  procedure  that  self -activity  is  possible.  Section  I  is  offered 
as  a  slight  contribution  in  the  hope  that  a  genuinely  democratic 
education  may  be  a  developing  program  with  us,  yielding,  as  it 
should,  to  the  solvent  of  new  social  reagents  in  the  making  of  the 
responsible  person,  capable  of  realizing  the  fullest  self-expression 
consistent  with  public  welfare.  This,  it  is  believed,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  our  democracy.  The  public  school  is  to  be,  in  a  far  clearer 
sense  than  ever  before,  the  practicing  ground  of  our  democracy. 

The  new  teacher,  fully  adequate  to  the  new  job  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  building  in  the  new  day  of  America's  democracy,  needa 
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most  of  all  to  be  a  democrat.  The  institutional  schoolmaster,  with 
his  emphasis  upon  ready-made  subject  matter  and  status  in  either 
instruction  or  conduct,  can  not  measure  up  to  this  new  and  inspirit- 
ing task.  The  key  note  in  the  future  must  be  independence  of 
human  personality.  The  new  teacher  is  to  be  elected  in  a  very  real 
sense  by  the  pupils  on  the  basis  of  a  reacting  procedure  in  partici- 
pating with  them.  The  conception  of  the  teacher  as  director  re- 
places the  drillmaster.  The  right  to  lead  implies  the  duty  to 
demonstrate  ability  to  lead.  Status  is  replaced  by  merit  recognized 
by  those  who  are  most  intimately  concerned  about  it — ^the  pupils. 
The  mechanical  separation  between  teacher-mind  and  pupil-mind 
does  not  find  explicit  expression  in  the  view  presented  in  the  plan 
of  directed  teaching  as  set  forth  in  this  yearbook. 

Chapter  One  is  a  presentation  of  principles  and  an  explanation 
of  procedure.  Chapter  Two  is  a  collection  of  selected  comments, 
briefly  edited  and  presented  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
practical  working  of  the  plan  used  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 


CHAPTER  I 

DIRECTED  TEACHING:    A  PLAN  OF  PREPARATION 

THROUGH  PARTICIPATION 


(ABBANGEMENT  OF  TOPICS  IN  CHAPTEB  I) 

1.  Introductory  Statement 

2.  The  Wisconsin  High  School  ; 

3.  General  Account  of  Procedure  in  the  School 

4.  Participation  of  College  Seniors  ' 
fi.  The  Administration  of  the  Course  in  Directed  Teaching  j 

6.  Principles  Underlying  Directed  Teaching 

7.  Discussion  of  the  Departure  Growing  Out  of  These  Principles 

8.  The  Laboratory  Idea 

9.  Education  and  Training 

10.  Subject  Matter  and  Method 

11.  The  Professional  Contribution  of  College  Teaching 

^12.  The  Need  of  Contact  With  Pupils  as  a  Part  of  Professional  Preparation  ' 

13.  Justification  for  Undergraduate  Professional  Preparation  j 

14.  Expert  Instruction  in  Education  Courses  Essential  I 

15.  The  Teacher  in  the  Demonstration  School 

16.  The  Status  of  the  College  Senior  in  This  View 

17.  The  Pupils  of  the  School  i 

18.  Classroom  Procedure 

19.  The  Becitation  System 

20.  Directed  Study  (Supervised  Study)  vs.  the  Recitation  System 

21.  A  New  Teaching  Besponsibility  in  the  Directing  of  Study 
*^22.  The  Orientation  of  the  New  Teacher  in  Directed  Study 

23.  Teaching  in  Terms  of  Individual  Differences 

24.  The  Problem  of  Out  of  Class  Study — Home  Study 

25.  A  New  Pupil  Attitude  Toward  School  Work,  College  Senior  Included 

26.  Preparing  the  Way  for  Appearance  of  College  Senior  in  Teaching  Bdle 

27.  Becognition  of  Principles  of  Social  Psychology 

28.  The  Pupil,  the  Educative  Unit 

29.  Summarizing  Statement  of  Becitation  System  and  Directed  Study 

30.  The  Indeterminate  Assignment  Idea 

31.  Minimal  Essential  Content:     Objections  to  the  Movement 

32.  Gripping  Subject  Matter  and  Procedure  Under  Organizing  Principles 

33.  Uniform  Assignment  and  Indeterminate  Assignment  Contrasted 

34.  Evaluation  of  Besults  in  Terms  of  Traits  Germane  to  Education 
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35.  Points  to  be  Clarified  for  the  College  Senior  in  Directing  Attention  to 

His  Fall  Participation  in  the  Course 

36.  The  College  Senior  and  Directed  Study 

37.  A  Type  of  Comparison  Between  Practice  Teaching  and  Directed  Teach- 

ing 

38.  Vitalising  Scholarship  in  Terms  of  Direction  of  Activity 

39.  The  Nature  of  the  Besponsibility  of  the  College  Senior  in  the  Wiscon- 

sin High  School 

40.  A  Wholesome  Co-operative  Undertaking  for  the  College  Senior 

41.  Dailj  Preparation,  its  Scope  and  Urgency 

42.  College  Senior  and  Pupil  Becitations 

43.  Opportunities  for  the  Cultivation  of  Originative  Capacity 

44.  Performance  of  College  Senior  Appraised  by  Pupils  and  Staff  Teacher, 

Directly 

45.  Promotion  of  CoUege  Senior  on  Basis  of  Proved  Merit  to  Assistant 

to  Staif  Teacher 

46.  Attitude  of  College  Seniors — ^Besponsible  Members  of  the  Class 

47.  The  Student's  Daily  Written  Beport 

48.  The  Function  of  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Experience  of  the  Kew 

Teacher 

49.  Every  Item  of  Experience  Has  Value 

1.  Introductory  and  Explanatory  Statement.  This  report 
deals  mainly  with  the  procedure  which  is  used  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Directed  teaching,  as  indicated  in  the  title,  is  de- 
scriptive of  a  plan  of  practical  professional  preparation  of  college 
seniors  qualifying  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate.  This 
term,  directed  teaching,  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing procedure  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  more  or  less  sharply, 
from  the  customary  forms  of  practice  teaching.  One  may  well  hesi- 
tate to  introduce  new  terminology  into  educational  literature.  Al- 
ready we  have  a  plethora  of  courses  in  education  departments  with 
rather  hazy  lines  of  demarcation.  Yet  the  writer  feels  that  a  real 
need  of  drawing  distinctions  arises  in  this  discussion.  It  is  not 
intended,  however,  that  this  new  terminology  shall  carry  more  than 
a  local  significance.  No  disrespect  is  to  be  attached  to  the  conven- 
tional phrase  practice  teaching,  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  this  pres- 
entation to  redeem  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  of  the  academic 
group,  who  perchance,  may  be  supposed  to  have  no  faith  in  accred- 
ited methods  of  training  schools  for  teachers.  The  plan  of  in- 
ducting the  college  senior  into  the  high-school  class  is  unique  in 
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Wisconsin,  and  for  reasons  that  will  appear,  it  is  felt  that  the  term 
** directed  teaching*'  may  be  acceptable  as  a  basis  of  economical 
discussion  in  this  report 

2.  The  Wisconsin  High  School.  This  course  has  been  made 
possible  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  the  recent  development 
of  the  Wisconsin  High  School — a  six-year  secondary  school  main- 
tained by  the  University.  The  function  of  this  school  is  set  forth 
in  the  enabling  act  of  the  legislature :  it  is  ''  To  maintain  a  school 
for  demonstration  and  practice  in  order  to  complete  the  facilities 
for  the  school  of  education. ' '  A  modem  building,  adequately  equip- 
ped, and  provided  with  a  liberal  budget  for  maintenance  and  in- 
struction, has  been  made  possible  by  the  support  of  the  Regents 
and  the  administrative  officers  of  the  University — ^particularly  the 
Director  of  the  Course  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.^  From  275 
to  300  pupils  are  enrolled  each  year,  distributed  within  the  classes 
of  a  Junior-Senior  high  school  of  cosmopolitan  type.  A  nominal 
tuition  fee  of  $24.00  a  year  is  collected.  One-fifth  of  the  enrollment 
is  granted  free  scholarships. 

The  aims  of  the  Wisconsin  High  School  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  are  three-fold.  First,  it  undertakes  to  provide  sane  and 
thorough  education  for  its  pupils.  A  staff  of  trained,  experienced, 
and  competent  teachers,  fully  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
school  itself,  is  employed  by  the  University.  The  purpose  is  to 
demonstrate  the  best  practices  of  modem  secondary  education. 


^Professor  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Director  of  the  Course  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1909-16,  formulated  the  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Wisconsin  High  School,  secured  the  building,  initiated 
the  program  which  has  made  possible  rapid  development  since  1012,  and  as 
Director  administered  the  affairs  of  the  school  in  the  first  four  years  of  its 
history.  In  Wisconsin  the  Course  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  is  an  adminia- 
trative  device  employed  to  correlate  a  large  number  of  departmental  in- 
terests within  the  various  colleges  concerned  with  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  The  department  of  Education  is  organiEed  within  the  col- 
lege of  Letters  and  Science.  No  professional  school  for  teachers,  as  such, 
exists  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Each  department  concerned  in  any 
direct  way  with  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers  has  on  its  staff  a 
person  who  gives  a  departmental  teachers'  course.  These  courses,  together 
with  the  work  of  the  department  of  education  and  the  activities  of  the 
Wisconsin  High  School  of  the  University,  are  organized  and  administered 
under  the  Course  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  This  plan  of  organization 
brings  together  a  variety  of  interests  and  emphasizes  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity the  problem  of  teacher  training. 
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Second,  through  the  researches  and  carefnl  experiments  of  its  staff 
in  new  methods  of  teaching  and  new  arrangements  of  subject  mat- 
ter, it  aims  to  contribute  to  the  high  schools  of  Wisconsin  produc- 
tiye  suggestions  regarding  improvements  in  teaching  procedure  and 
in  curricuku  Third,  by  putting  college  seniors  of  the  Universityf 
into  dose  contact  with  pupils  in  a  high-scho<d  classroom  and  by 
carefully  directing  their  activities,  it  endeavors  to  develop  for  the 
secondary  schools  of  Wisconsin  an  unusually  strong  and  competent 
corps  of  young  teachers. 

3.  Oeneral  Account  of  Procedure  in  tTie  School.  The  entire 
six  years'  program  of  studies  is  arranged  according  to  a  consistent 
progressive  plan,  the  endeavor  of  which  is  not  merely  to  present 
subject  matter  of  increasing  degrees  of  difficulty,  but  also  to  develop 
in  pupils  an  ever-growing  personal  efficiency  in  using  stored-up 
subject  matter  to  approach  new  and  unexpected  situations  and  to 
solve  new  problems.  Pupils  are  dealt  with  as  individuals ;  no  pupil 
is  held  back  because  others  are  developing  more  slowly  than  he, 
and  no  one  is  pushed  forward  beyond  his  capacity  merely  because 
others  are  more  rapid  in  developing  power.  The  entire  school 
procedure  is  flexible,  not  rigid;  it  encourages  individuality,  self- 
mastery,  initiative,  and  personal  responsibility.  Set  lessons  defi- 
nitely prescribing  the  upper  limit  of  accomplishment  of  the  good 
pupil,  are  rarely  given.  Mere  question-and-answer  recitations  are 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  teacher  is  a  director  of  activities ; 
his  assignments,  often  arrived  at  in  consultation  with  the  class, 
determine  the  direction  in  which  the  group  shall  work,  but  do  not 
prescribe  the  amount  of  accomplishment  in  that  general  direction 
which  each  pupil  must,  or  may,  make.  Pupils  who  excel  in  accom- 
plishm^it  are  rewarded  by  increased  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities ;  frequently  they  are  promoted  for  a  day  to  assist  the  staff 
teacher  in  directing  the  dass.  Home  study  is  usually  not  sharply 
distinguished  from  classroom  activities;  in  general,  the  class  hour 
is  spent  in  working  ahead,  not  in  reviewing,  summarizing,  or  recit- 
ing upon  subject  matter  which  has  been  studied  out  of  school.  Home 
work  is  ordinarily  of  the  nature  of  unfinished  business;  that  is,  it 
completes,  supplements,  expands  and  verifies  what  has  been  begun 
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under  the  teacher's  guidance  within  the  class  group.  This  practice 
of  directing  study  tends  to  develop  in  each  pupil  the  most  efifective 
habits  of  attention,  concentration,  and  achievement  which  he  is 
capable  of  acquiring;  it  develops  his  initiative,  because  he  must 
begin  his  undertaking  without  depending  upon  the  initiative  of 
another  for  his  ideas  or  the  impulse  to  start ;  the  teacher,  an  expert 
in  education,  is  in  general  much  better  qualified  than  a  parent  to 
judge  exactly  what  assistance  may  most  profitably  be  given  to  a 
pupil  in  the  study  of  lessons.  The  school  aims  to  direct  its  pupils 
through  subject  matter  to  power.  The  curriculum  and  the  expert 
activities  of  its  teachers  are  but  means  to  an  end;  they  are  tools 
for  the  fashioning  of  self -active,  responsible  young  people.  The 
endeavor  is  to  determine  by  practical  application  the  best  possible 
choice  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter  and  the  most  serviceable 
ways  of  teaching  and  school  administration  to  further  the  devel- 
opment of  pupils.  Nothing  is  kept  merely  because  it  is  traditional ; 
nothing  is  discarded  merely  because  it  is  unfashionable ;  an  earnest 
attempt  is  made  to  be  reasonably  conservative  and  to  keep  free  from 
educational  fads.  There  is  no  disposition  to  conduct  experimen- 
tation without  regard  to  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  pupils  in- 
volved. 

4.  Participation  of  College  Seniors.  In  its  function  as  a 
teacher-training  school  the  Wisconsin  High  School  instructs,  also, 
college  seniors.  These  are  received  ds  students  in  the  various  class- 
es of  the  school  on  a  level  with  the  pupils.  Each  one  is  regularly 
enrolled  in  a  class  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks — ^five  days  a  week; 
he  receives  no  especial  privileges  and  is  in  no  way  exalted  above 
the  dass,  or  set  up  by  authority  to  be  a  ''practice  teacher."  He 
has  exactly  the  same  opportunity  which  every  pupil  has;  if  he 
shows  by  his  participation  in  the  day's  work  that  he  has  greater 
power  than  the  other  members  of  the  class  group,  it  is  probable 
that  he  will  be  promoted  by  general  assent  to  be  for  a  part  of 
the  hour  a  leader,  or  teacher,  of  the  class.  By  consistent,  unfailing 
excellence  he  may  win  the  right  to  assist  the  staff  teacher  through 
many  successive  days.  Every  pupil,  however,  has  exactly  the  same 
opportunity.  The  chairmanship  of  the  class,  or  active  assistantship 
to  the  staff  teacher,  does  not  usually,  in  actual  experience,  regularly 
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come  only  to  college  seniors  enrolled.  Occasionally,  although  of 
coarse  rarely,  certain  college  seniors  show  by  their  participation  in 
the  dasB  work  that  they  are  inadequate  in  power  to  be  leaders  of 
the  group ;  after  a  time  these  seniors  are  dismissed  from  their  can- 
didacy for  the  Universily  Teachers'  Certificate.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  throughout  the  class  hour  the  staff  teacher  is  always 
directiy  in  charge.  He  may  say  little,  or  nothing  at  times,  but  the 
college  senior  or  pupil  conducts  the  activities  of  the  group,  or  sec- 
tions within  the  group,  always  under  his  eye.  Criticism  or  correc- 
tion is  never  deferred  to  a  formal  conference  hour  with  the  college 
senior ;  but,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  as  leader,  unproductive 
procedure  is  redirected  at  once.  The  highest  interests  of  the  class 
are  conserved  at  all  times.  The  significant  point  is  that  the  col- 
lege senior  is  a  member  of  a  class  gproup,  admitted  on  a  clearly 
recognized  basis  of  participation.  His  ability  is  not  accepted  be- 
cause he  is  a  coUege  senior;  he  must  prove  his  superiority  in  real 
competition  with  pupils  in  the  work  in  which  they  are  all  engaged. 
5.  The  AdmirUstratian  of  the  Course  in  Directed  Teaching. 
It  will  doubtiess  be  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tive duties  of  college  work  to  examine  the  details  of  practice  with 
respect  to  the  assignment  of  students,  sequence  of  courses,  fulfill- 
ment of  requirements,  etc.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  issues  a 
bulletin  dealing  with  such  matters  in  Wisconsin.^  Suffice  it  to  state 
here  that  the  college  senior  who  desires  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  is  required,  along  with 
other  specified  work,  to  earn  two  credit  hours  in  the  course — 
Directed  Teaching.  For  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  128 
hours  are  required ;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  included,  the 
requirement  for  which  alone  is  120  credit  hours.  This  plan  draws 
at  once  a  distinction  between  two  important  ends.  The  University 
of  Wisconsin  is  committed  to  the  proposition  that  a  college  course  of 
four  years  is  no  evidence  in  itself  of  ability  to  teach  anything;  in 
other  words  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  is  recognized 
by  the  University.  Two  credit  hours  of  the  additional  eight  hours 
required  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  may  be  used,  if 
need  be,  to  detect  unfitness  for  teaching.    Failure,  however,  to  earn 
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credit  in  Directed  Teaching  does  not  disqualify  the  student  for  his 
college  degree,  but  it  does  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  receive  the 
full  endorsement  of  the  University  for  teaching  as  represented  in 
the  University  Teachers'  Certificate.  This  selective  function  of 
the  course  is,  however,  merely  incidental,  though  highly  important, 
to  its  main  purpose  and  value. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  college  seniors  qualifying 
for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  enroll  for  the  course — 
Directed  Teaching — a  two-hour  course.  The  initial  meetings  of  the 
group  are  conducted  by  the  principal  of  the  Wisconsin  High  School. 
The  nature  of  the  worii  is  discussed,  procedure  eacplained,  and  gen- 
eral directions  are  given.  During  the  second  week  each  college 
senior  is  assigned  to  a  high-school  class-group  for  a  period  of  nine 
weeks — five  days  a  week.  The  semester  is  divided  into  two  terms. 
Part  of  those  enrolled  are  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the  se- 
mester. The  college  senior  is  usually  assigned  to  a  class  in  which 
his  major  subject  is  being  taught.  As  a  rule  not  more  than  two 
college  seniors  are  assigned  at  one  time  to  a  given  high-school  class, 
although  three  may  find  it  possible  to  participate  together  in  a  class 
group.  No  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  college  senior  participate 
in  more  than  one  class.  Provision  is  made  for  students  of  unusual 
merit  to  continue  in  the  course  for  an  extra  term,  thereby  earning 
a  total  of  four  credit  hours  in  Directed  Teaching.  The  college 
senior  who  makes  slow,  yet  promising  progress,  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  the  course  longer  than  the  nine-week  period  in  the  attempt 
to  earn  the  minimum  two  hours  credit.  With  the  present  facilities 
of  the  Wisconsin  High  School  some  two  hundred  college  seniors 
may  be  adequately  provided  for  each  semester.  Up  to  the  present 
time  about  one  hundred  are  reporting  each  semester;  that  means 
that  the  school  is  giving  approximately  two  hundred  college  seniors 
each  year  some  initial,  practical  experience  with  high-school  pupils. 

6.  Principles  Underlying  Directed  Teaching.  College  seniors 
are  familiarized  in  the  introductory  discussions  of  this  course  with 
a  few  guiding  principles  which  are  designed  to  give  direction  and 
to  assist  both  students  and  staff  teachers  in  carrying  forward  in  the 
most  profitable  manner  the  work  of  the  course.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  each  college  senior  is  thought  of,  first  of  all,  as  an  in- 
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dividual,  as  will  appear  in  subsequent  discussion,  rather  than  a 
more  or  less  static  unit  in  a  rigid  system,  it  is  obvious  that  some 
unifying  aims  should  be  established.  New  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  also  find  the  following  tentative  draft  of  principles  helpful 
in  gaining  a  ready  and  working  understanding  of  procedure. 

1.  The  prospective  teacher  needs,  first  of  all,  to  gain  a 
working  conception  of  the  correlative  nature  of  scholarship 
and  method.  A  true  synthesis  is  to  be  found  in  a  masterly 
control  of  subject  matter  in  the  process  of  education.  Three 
elements,  at  least,  are  involved  in  adequate  teaching ;  they  are, 
gripping  boys  and  girls  understandingly,  using  subject  mat^ 
ter  with  a  functional  outlook,  and  gripping  ways  and  means 
of  directing  activity  in  a  productive  manner.  The  whats 
(subject  matter)  to  teach  must  include  the  complicated  and 
variable  hows  (method)  of  teaching.  Any  mechanical  sep- 
aration between  academic  scholarship  and  a  professional  train- 
ing course  must  be  bridged.  The  notion  that  one  first  acquires 
subject  matter — amasses  information,  and  then  acqxures  his 
methods  of  teaching  it,  is  held  to  be  invalid  and  an  unfortu- 
nate separation.  Accredited  scholarship  is  essentiid;  no  one 
questions  the  need  of  it.  The  problem  arises  in  taking  college 
seniors  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  academic  views 
of  scholarship  and  also,  as  a  rule,  to  pedagogical  considerations 
of  method  as  something  apart  from  subject  matter,  and  with 
these  ideas  of  a  mechanical  separation  the  task  is  to  work  out 
for  them  a  valid  and  valuable  relation  between  scholarship 
and  method.  Accredited  methods  developed  as  something  out- 
side of  material  and  offered  as  ready-made  formulae  to  be  used 
on  subject  matter  and  pupils  are  not  accepted.  The  emphasis, 
therefore,  is  placed  upon  the  product  or  resultant  of  usable 
scholarship  and  some  method  of  presenting  subject  matter. 
These  elements,  combined  with  intellectual  and  moral  traits — 
teaching  personality,  in  short — ^are  focused  upon  a  particular 
subject  and  situation  in  terms  of  teaching  conditions  of  high- 
school  grade.  In  reality  the  hiatus  between  scholarship,  in 
the  professional  sense,  and  method  disappears  in  the  deeper 
currents  of  control  of  subject  matter  and  in  the  direction  of 
activity  in  the  educative  process. 

2.  In  the  process  of  orienting  the  college  senior  to  the 
procedure  of  directed  teaching  the  fact  is  made  clear  that  the 
regxdarly  constituted  teaching  staff  of  the  school  in  which 
facilities  for  demonstration  and  participation  are  provided  is 
charged  with  the  immediate  responsibility  for  the  instruction 
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and  direction  of  its  pnpils.  A  school,  adequately  equipped, 
and  staffed  with  trained  teachers  is  the  first  requisite.  Parents 
and  pupils  must  be  assured  of  superior  educational  advant- 
ages if  the  school  itself  is  to  succeed.  Practice  teaching,  as 
normally  conducted,  does  not  seem  to  be  feasible  under  the 
circumstances  existing  in  the  Wisconsin  High  School.  The 
procedure  developed  under  directed  teaching  is  not,  however, 
the  result  of  expediency.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposition  is 
maintained  that  directed  teaching  offers  the  prospective 
teacher  a  genuine  professional  opportunity  and  a  scientific 
basis  of  introduction  into  teaching. 

In  addition  to  a  regularly  constituted  teaching  staff,  fully 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  instruction  in  the  demonstration 
school  for  the  pupils  themselves,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  policy  is  to  have  the  instructor  who  gives  the 
departmental  teacher's  course  within  the  department  of  the 
college  also  teach  in  the  Wisconsin  High  School.  A  critic 
teacher  or  supervisor  of  teaching  is  not  employed.  The  funda- 
mental conception  is  that  the  college  teacher  who  undertakes 
to  tell  college  seniors  how  and  what  to  teach,  shall  himself 
be  charged  with  the  definite  responsibility  of  demonstrating 
how  and  what  to  teach.  Hence  the  plan  of  the  Course  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Wisconsin  contemplates  a  func- 
tional connection  between  special-method  courses  and  concrete 
teaching  by  combining  two  correlative  types  of  activity.  The 
staff  of  the  Wisconsin  High  School  is  composed  of  these  rep- 
resentatives of  various  departments  who  teach  two  to  three 
classes  of  pupils  each  day,  and  an  additional  number  of 
teachers  who  give  full  time  to  teaching  in  the  Wisconsin  High 
School.  Each  staff  teacher,  whether  the  representative  of  a 
college  department,  or  a  full-time  teacher,  is  given  a  distinct 
professional  opportunity  in  the  school  in  dealing  with  college 
seniors.  Each  staff  teacher  in  fact  is  his  own  critic  and 
supervisor.  Each  staff  teacher  is  aware  of  his  full  respon- 
sibility towards  the  pupils  of  the  school,  quite  apart  from  the 
professional  aspects  of  his  work. 

3.  The  prospective  teacher,  seeking  University  approval 
to  teach,  is  adopted  into  a  working  high-school  class-group  on 
the  basis  of  an  intimate,  responsible  relationship,  and  is  re- 
quired, for  a  time,  to  participate  in  the  normal,  legitimate 
activities  of  a  directed  and  ongoing  teaching  procedure.  The 
college  senior  takes  a  vital  part  in  a  procedure  designed  to 
illustrate  by  its  own  processes  and  to  demonstrate  through 
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its  results  some  productive  ways  of  dealing  with  the  teaching 
problems  of  secondary  education. 

4.  It  is  sought  in  this  course  to  develop  the  stud^it's 
powers  of  analysis,  to  direct  self-criticism  in  particular  and 
objective  references,  and  to  control  conditions  which  are  de- 
signed to  foster  self -directive  capacity  and  to  discover  to  stu- 
dents such  originative  ability  as  each  may  be  able  to  disclose. 
Self-expression  is  sought  rather  than  uniform  provision.^ 

5.  The  test  is  thoroughly  pragmatic,  applied  vigorously 
for  a  brief  period  (nine  weeks)  under  a  master  teacher.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  college  senior  is  admitted  on  the  pupil 
level  as  a  member  of  the  class.  Some  of  the  immediate  situa- 
tions which  confront  him  are :  Does  he  know  the  brute  facts 
of  subject  matter,  the  a,  b,  c  elements  of  the  daily  workt  Can 
he  command  and  array  such  facts  in  practical  situations  of 
a  classroom  sort,  manipulate  crucial  points  in  a  problem-solv- 
ing situation,  present  a  topic  in  a  lucid,  convincing  manner, 
take  the  "next  step"  in  the  movement  of  subject  matter,  grip 
the  significant  elements  of  a  situation,  etc.  t  The  answer  lies 
here;  test  him  in  the  environment  of  actual  teaching  and 
thereby  discover  ability  to  go  forward.  The  work  begins 
where  the  pupils  are.  The  first  and  practical  responsibUity 
of  the  college  senior  is  to  become  the  best  pupil  in  the  class — 


'In  eonsidering  sueh  qualities  as  self -direction,  initiative,  and  orig^ 
inality  attention  is  directed  to  a  positive  and  dynamic  meaning  of 
these  traits,  SQeh  as  Thorndike  so  effectively  describes  in  Tea<Sier$' 
CoUege  Beoord,  17:  p.  405  ff.,  1916.  "The  view  is  to  think  of  in- 
dependence, not  as  unreadiness  to  follow  or  obey  or  believe  in  other 
men,  but  as  a  readiness  and  ability  to  contribute  to  good  causes  some- 
thing more  than  is  suggested  by  others;  to  think  of  initiative,  not  as 
an  unreadiness  to  wait  or  cooperate  or  be  modest,  but  as  a  readiness 
and  ability  to  move  ahead-,  'speed  up,'  lead  and  take  promising  risks, 
and  as  an  attitude  of  expecting  to  create  opportunities,  and  do  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  work  for  a  doUar.  Originality  must  not  mean  weak- 
ness in  doing  routine  work  in  old  ways,  or  any  essential  dislike  of 
traditional  knowledge  or  customs  as  such,  or  any  paucity  of  fixed 
habits — ^but  strength  in  doing  work  that  is  new  or  doing  it  in  new 
ways,  an  attitude  of  hoping  to  change  knowledge  or  practice  for  the 
better,  an  organization  of  habits  that  causes  their  progressive  modi- 
fication      The  dynamic  opposite  of  originality  is  not  efficiency, 

but  stupidity.  The  dynamic  opposite  of  efficient  routine  is  not  genius, 
but  disorder FinaUy,  will  it  not  clear  the  whole  argument  some- 
what if,  in  our  own  thinking  about  education,  we  replace  the  word 
'self-reliance'  by  reliance  on  facts;  '  self -direction '  by  r<rtional  di- 
rection; 'initiative'  by  readiness  and  abUitj  to  begin  to  think  and 
experiment;  'independence'  by  readiness  to  carry  thought  or  experiment 
on  to  its  just  conclusions  despite  traditions  and  custom  and  lack  of 
company. ' ' 
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not  always  an  easy  task  for  the  majority  of  college  seniors. 
After  demonstrated  fitness  to  lead  the  class  many  and  varied 
opportunities  are  given  to  assist  the  staff  teacher.  As  noted 
above,  this  is  not  a  privilege  reserved  exclusively  for  the  col- 
lege senior  in  the  Wisconsin  High  School;  pupils  enjoy  the 
same  privilege  as  a  part  of  their  educational  development  un- 
der the  doctrine  of  self-expression  and  the  development  of 
personal  initiative. 

6.  The  amount  of  apprentice  experience  is  regarded  as 
a  subordinate  consideration.  The  ability  to  put  intelligent 
questions  to  experience  is  believed  to  be  essential  to  good  teach- 
ing. A  taste  for  analysis  in  a  few  specific  instances  is  deemed 
important  in  the  growth  of  the  teacher.  Usable  scholarship  is 
emphasized.  No  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  college  senior 
lay  in  a  store  of  ready-made  devices  and  negotiable  patterns  to 
teach  by,  twelve  months  hence.  This  caution  does  not  pre- 
clude intelligent  application  of  methods  and  procedures  em- 
ployed by  successful  teachers.  A  mechanical,  if  not  blind, 
acceptance  of  attractive  ways  of  handling  a  class  is  discour- 
aged. It  is  the  uncritical  formalist  who  contributes  to  the 
deadening  process  of  school  keeping.  In  this  course  a  very 
common  question  directed  to  the  coUege  senior  is:  ''How 
would  you  proceed  in  this  situation  t"  The  aim  is  to  con- 
serve and  develop  originality  and  inventiveness.  If  the  col- 
lege senior  employs  some  method  of  approach,  more  or  less 
familiar  in  educational  literature,  or  as  the  case  might  well 
be,  adapts  to  the  situation  some  plan  of  procedure  utilized  by 
a  successful  teacher,  the  deliberate  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  encourage  a  critical  examination  of  results  in  terms  of  pupil- 
response.  In  other  words,  the  intending  teacher  is  not  per- 
mitted to  go  on  thinking  that  any  device,  however  plausible, 
is  a  finished  product,  having  an  absolute  value  in  itself.  He  is 
asked  to  think  of  each  datum  of  experience  as  having  a  unique 
quality  and  to  look  upon  teaching  as  a  progressing  series  of 
circumstances  which  must  be  met  with  fresh  and  original 
energy.  Yet  nothing  is  discarded  simply  because  it  is  tradi- 
tional, nor  is  it  urged  that  new  and  amazing  devices  shall  be 
invented  by  college  seniors.  They  are  taught  to  examine  their 
experience  with  such  critical  ability  as  they  may  develop.  This 
rigid  and  continuous  discipline  under  the  direction  of  a  mas- 
ter teacher  is  designed  to  render  the  progress  of  the  future 
high-school  teacher  toward  successful  professional  accom- 
plishment more  rapid,  more  economical  and  more  confident 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
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7.    Student's  Daily  Report.^ 

STUDSirrs  daily  bbpobt 


(Surasnie  ftrat)  (Staff  taMiiflr)  (Data) 

SmpliMit  U  on  growth  in  Mtf-4inetfon  and  ea^eltj  for  Mlf>aitieinn.  Avoid  roady^ 
made  methods  and  readj-mado  knowledfo.  Think  of  t§aehing  at  directing  aetiTit7  if 
oreatinff  aitnations  to  whieh  pnpils  (and  eollago  ■onion)  and  toaehor  roaet — at  the  fork 
of  the  road — ^with  thought  eompolling.  Titalislng  qnoationa  (before  anawera)  in  a  probleoi- 
■oMng  prooednre.  Ton  are  an  actire^  partieipating  member  of  a  working  froup.  re> 
aponaible  erery  day  for  ofl  aitnatioaa  In  the  dMa  pwlod.  Aroid  falling  Into  lonnallam. 
Btee  above  the  obViona  In  repoxting.  Mere  obierrlng  la  not  prodnetlTO.  It  la  the  Quality 
of  yonr  partielpation  that  eonnta.  Ton  are  making  your  own  reeord.  Thia  report  la  a 
partial  aoconnt  of  yonr  work  and  yonr  thinking,  both  in  and  ont  of  elaaa.  Foena  here  what 
yon  deem  aignlileant  In  yonr  own  developing  esperienea. 

[Bpftee  for  student's  report] 


H>ii  tliis  card  the  college  senior  writes  a  diary  of  his  experience  in  the 
high-school  dass.  Ordinarily^  two  to  three  pages  are  written  each  day,  giving 
a  personal  account  and  judgment  of  the  day's  work.  The  printed  paragraph 
serves  the  puipose  of  reminding  the  college  senior,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
general  nature  of  his  responsibility.  A  complete  file  of  these  reports  is  kept 
in  a  certain  room  in  the  building  to  which  college  seniors  report  each  day. 
The  sta£F  teacher  and  principal  confer  with  the  student  and  make  it  a  point 
to  write  constructive  comment  and  suggestion  upon  these  daily  reports.  It 
is  from  these  diaries  that  the  '  *  selected  comments ' '  are  chosen  that  are  quoted 
later  in  this  report. 
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7.  Discussion  of  the  Departure  Orowing  Out  of  These  Prin- 
ciples.  Obviously,  it  is  what  the  college  senior  actually  does  in  the 
high-school  class  during  this  period  of  some  forty  days  that  gives 
point  to  the  plan  presented  in  this  report  and,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
justifies  the  undertaking.  The  rather  simple  procedure  of  intro- 
ducing the  college  senior  on  a  level  with  the  pupils  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  plan  for  an  'outsider'  to  accept,  yet  upon 
reflection  there  is  usually  agreement  in  the  view  that  the  essential 
condition  is  to  get  the  prospective  teacher  on  high-school  ground. 
At  all  events,  the  college  seniors  at  Wisconsin  find  this  initial  ex- 
perience a  stimulating  and  interesting  occasion.  There  is  some- 
thing tangible  for  them  to  do  at  once,  and  there  is  no  delay  in 
getting  started.  The  requirements  are  immediately  possible  of  ac- 
complishment and  college  senior,  pupils,  and  staff  teacher — all, 
know  whether  or  not  practical  situations  have  been  adequately  met. 
There  is  no  guess  work  about  it ;  no  beautiful  theories  are  accepted 
when  brute  facts  are  demanded.  The  college  senior  is  admitted 
without  prejudice.  Pupils  are  uniformly  courteous,  and,  as  a  rule, 
waste  no  time  in  inducting  the  college  senior  into  the  work  of  the 
class.  There  is  nothing  artificial  or  formal  in  the  procedure;  a 
perfectly  natural  relationship  is  established.  The  staff  teacher 
controls  the  general  situation;  all  meet  together  on  the  common 
ground  of  work.  The  college  senior  is  accepted  immediately  and 
is  never  permitted  to  continue  as  an  ** observer."  The  partnership 
idea  is  established  at  once  upon  the  basis  of  wholesome  and  definite 
participation.  The  college  senior  is  not  placed  before  a  group  of 
pupils  in  the  embarrassing  capacity  of  the  **new''  teacher.  Prac- 
tice in  disciplining  or  managing  a  group  of  ^^practiced-on"  pupils 
is  not  considered  a  profitable  procedure.  The  novice  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  role  of  a  teacher  with  an  assortment  of  ready-made 
devices  and  a  portion  of  ready-made  subject  matter  and  a  plan 
book  with  a  predetermined  procedure.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
situation  in  a  certain  practice  school  in  which  the  tenth  ''new"^ 
teacher  appeared  within  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Some  conventional 
question  was  put  to  the  class.  No  one  rose  to  it.  It  was  put  again 
with  slight  change.  No  response  was  evoked.  Again  a  slight  change 
was  made,  and  again  no  response.    Finally  a  little  boy  piped  up. 
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saying:  ''Miss,  we  all  know  what  you  want,  but  you  ain't  asked 
the  question  yet  that  will  fetch  it" 

Working  for  a  time  with  pupils,  as  one  of  them,  accepting  in 
reality  the  challenge  to  compete  with  them  in  matters  of  fact,  in- 
formation, and  judgment  is  a  procedure  by  which  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  pupils  is  gained.  Once  established  in  the  confidence 
of  pupils  on  a  basis  of  cooperative  doing  and  thinking,  the  student 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  begin  to  sense  the  educational  movement  of  the 
class  as  a  whole.  He  should  be  cured  of  the  pernicious  habit  of 
'talking  down'  to  the  supposed  level  of  high-school  pupils,  vrith 
little  respect  for  their  developing  powers  and  mental  integrity.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  novice  can  by  looking  on,  or  by  observing 
teaching,  succeed  in  detecting  the  interaction  of  mind — ^the  way 
teacher  and  pupils  react  upon  each  other.  The  student  at  this 
stage  needs,  most  of  aU,  to  develop  acumen  which  will  enable  him 
to  see  what  is  going  on,  and  to  evaluate  what  he  sees.  This  is 
most  likely  to  happen  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  group  of  persons 
working  under  classroom  conditions. 

It  is  easy  to  bring  to  the  situation  ready-made  devices  and 
suppositions.  The  unscientific  critic  is  quick  to  pronounce  the 
phenomena  he  touches  as  **true"  or  "false,"  **good"  or  **bad," 
'  *  right "  or '  *  wrong. ' '  The  experience  of  college  seniors  in  directed 
teaching  seems  to  run  along  lines  of  cautious  judging  of  new  propo- 
sitions— a  disposition  which  inclines  toward  a  scientific  temper  of 
mind.  To  be  held  definitely  responsible  for  the  next  step,  and  the 
next,  in  a  progressing  series  of  situations  whose  elements  are  of 
uncertain  formation  encourages  the  habit  of  forming  tentative 
judgments.    Adequate  teaching  must  be  inventive  all  the  way. 

8.  The  Laboratory  Idea.  Adequate  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  is  demanding  more  and  more  a  realistic  and  genuine  appli- 
cation of  the  laboratory  idea.  **  First,  the  person  who  would  be 
scientific  must  determine  what  he  is  setting  out  to  do.  Next,  he 
must  collect  the  materials  which  are  available  for  his  purpose.  Then 
he  must  allow  his  materials  to  re-define  his  purpose,  for  when  he 
gets  them  together,  he  usually  finds  that  they  will  not  permit  him 
to  do  just  what  he  originally  planned :  that  is,  they  set  a  new  prob- 
lem very  much  more  concrete  and  definite  than  that  with  which  he 
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started,  and  frequently  they  give  it  qoite  an  unexpected  tiim«  He 
must  now  proceed  to  work  out  this  new  problem  and  shape  or 
formulate  his  results."^ 

This  statement  represents  the  movement  of  intellectual  process- 
es under  the  method  of  science.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  teach- 
ing of  all  subjects  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  application  of 
some  such  clearly  defined  order  of  procedure.  No  one  is  likely  to  ob- 
ject to  the  scientific  method.  Bven  the  person  of  artistic  temper 
finds  no  serious  difSculty  in  subscribing  to  the  general  scheme  of 
procedure  as  stated  above.  Clearly,  the  person  who  would  effect 
any  form  of  professional  work  must  determine  what  he  is  setting 
out  to  do,  examine  available  data  bearing  on  the  problem,  allow 
his  materials  to  re-define  his  purpose,  etc.  A  trade  requires  the 
work  of  an  artisan.  In  it  a  mechanical  repetition  of  a  few  com- 
paratively simple  motions  is  necessary.  To  follow  a  blue  print, 
to  work  to  a  line  already  established,  may  require  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  but  little  individual  initiative.  The  work  of  teaching,  if  it  is 
to  be  conceived  as  a  profession  and  not  a  trade,  exacts  of  those 
who  would  enter  it  a  kind  of  service  which  is  characterized  at  all 
times  by  ability  to  act  upon  individual  initiative — a  quality  which 
develops  by  exercise.  Self -judging  of  one's  own  performance  is 
essential  to  any  kind  of  artistic  outcome.  One  must  test,  as  it  were, 
the  value  and  effect  of  each  stroke  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  laboratory  idea  is  set  forth  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
apprentice  idea.  The  latter  is  concerned  with  the  automatics  of 
the  trade.  In  routine  industrial  processes  the  laborer  needs  to  know 
what  motions  are  necessary  in  a  given  situation.  He  needs  to  re- 
peat these  motions  until  they  can  be  carried  forward  automatically 
with  a  high  degree  of  speed  and  efficiency.  The  aim  is  to  turn  out 
a  uniform  product.  In  highly  mechanized  industry  there  is  the 
danger  of  a  lethargizing,  soul-deadening  effect  on  account  of  repe- 
tition of  a  few  motions.  The  simplification  of  the  work  of  the  labor- 
er in  the  factory  has  gone  forward  at  the  expense  of  his  inteUectual 
life.  The  machine  is  master  of  the  man.  Routine  work  on  the  basis 
of  habit  is  not,  in  itself,  a  means  or  stimulus  to  mental  growth. 

9.    Education  and  Training.    Education  is  more  than  train- 


^Moore.    What  ii  Editcaiion,  p.  202. 
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ing.  Education  stresses  growth.  Training  rests  upon  habit.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  routine  of  the  artisan  to  the  rule-of -thumb 
devices  of  the  teacher.  Nevertheless,  the  similarities  are  easily  de- 
tected. The  demand  that  education  should  be  conducted  as  busi- 
ness, when  analyzed,  ordinarily  results  in  marked  emphasis  upon 
training.  The  attempt  to  apply  to  teaching  the  principles  of  busi- 
ness management  frequently  proves  futile  on  account  of  badly 
drawn  analogies  from  trades.  Pedagogy  has  fallen  into  disrepute 
because  it  has  too  often  been  identified  with  ready-made  devices 
which  are  supposed  to  equip  the  would-be  teacher  for  his  vocation. 
The  apprentice  idea  has,  unfortunately,  operated  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  The  phrase,  train- 
ing school,  carries  with  it  an  implication  of  questionable  value,  for 
the  reason  that  training  is  not  associated  vitally  with  the  educative 
process  interpreted  in  teims  of  growth  and  of  the  development  of 
personality.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  study  of  methods,  as  such, 
with  a  view  to  trying  them  out  after  a  rigid  practice  in  self -judging 
and  self-direction  has  been  provided.  If  it  is  recognized  that  the 
essential  quality  in  education  is  adaptability ;  that  pupils  must  be 
regarded  as  self -active  persons  -,  that  self-expression  under  guidance 
lies  at  the  center  of  a  rational  philosophy  of  education ;  and  that 
in  order  to  realize  these  ends  teaching  must  be  given  a  functional 
definition  in  terms  of  the  learning  processes  of  pupils,  then  it  would 
appear  that  emphasis  may  very  properly  be  placed  upon  a  study 
of  accredited  methods.  The  ability  to  get  back  of  any  device  and 
to  modify  it  to  meet  new  situations  is  required  of  the  adequate 
teacher.  The  laboratory  experience,  as  the  student's  participation 
in  directed  teaching  is  conceived  to  be,  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
candidate  for  a  discriminating  use  of  those  particular  methods, 
whether  accredited  or  self -initiated,  which  he  desires  to  try  out. 

10.  Subject  Matter  and  Method.  The  traditional  disparage- 
ment of  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  by  many  college 
professors  is  no  doubt  due  in  large  measure  to  the  divorce  between 
scholarship  and  method.  The  separation  has  given  rise  to  such 
hackneyed  expressions  as:  ''When  an  individual  knows  a  subject, 
he  can  teach  it"  and  its  counter:  ''One  can  learn  a  method  by 
which  to  teach  anjrthing."    The  familiar  saying  that  "teachers. 
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like  poets,  are  bom,  and  not  made/'  represents  another  form  of 
this  academic  skepticism.  ''Teachers  are  such  by  the  grace  of 
Gk)d/'  The  pernicious  character  of  this  doctrine  is  obvious.  An 
insidious  fatalism  supports  the  view.  Yet  it  may  be  dismissed  as 
a  gratuitous  misapprehension  of  the  profession  of  teaching.  The 
alternative  is  not  necessarily  inclusive,  viz.,  the  assumption  that  a 
teacher  can  be  made  out  of  any  sort  of  person.  The  problem  is 
blurred  if  it  is  alleged  that  certain  native  gifts  must  exist  before 
it  is  possible  to  think  of  the  potential  teacher.  A  frank  recognition 
of  the  possibility  of  professional  preparation  implies  the  thesis  that 
changes  of  some  sort  are  to  be  effected  in  the  persons  preparing  to 
enter  the  vocation  of  teaching.  It  goes  without  saying  that  those 
who  are  committed  to  the  program  of  professional  preparation  of 
teachers  accept  the  view  that  an  effective  teaching  personality  is  a 
matter  of  development  and  direction. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  scholarship  is  the  essential 
achievement  of  the  prospective  teacher,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
genuine  and  fundamental  preparation  that  can  be  provided.  The 
additional  qualification  is  'personality,'  for  the  presence  of  which 
the  proponents  of  the  academic  view  disclaim  all  responsibility. 
"If  one  possesses  scholarship  and  personality,  one  can  teach"  sums 
it  up  in  a  few  words.  The  opposite  contention,  it  is  alleged,  is  that 
method  is  so  important  that  one  can  acquire  it  in  some  one  or  more 
of  its  forms  and  then  use  it  on  any  kind  of  subject  material  and 
pupils  of  certain  ages.  These  assumptions  are  both  entirely  un- 
satisfactory. The  rigid  separation  between  scholarship  and  method 
is  tuinecessary  and  in  reality  misleading. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  subject  matter  apart  from  some 
way  of  handling  it.  This  is  particularly  true  in  connection  with  its 
uses  in  education.  All  teaching  presupposes  interaction  of  mind — 
a  bond  of  connection  between  teacher  and  students.  The  inter- 
play of  forces  is  directed  by  means  of  some  sort  of  subject  matter. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  process  to  consider  how  the  subject  is  developed 
and  how  mind  answers  to  mind.  Qood  teaching,  no  matter  at  what 
stage  in  the  educational  process,  reveals  evident  design  in  the  use 
of  subject  matter.  'Method,'  in  its  deeper  and  better  sense,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  process.    It  is  not  a  thing  apart,  capable  of 
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detachment  and  separate  manipulation  and  then  of  application  to 
subject  matter.  It  inheres  in  the  subject  matter  itself.  Only  when 
subject  matter  is  approached  as  a  body  of  static  material,  organ- 
ized and  labeled,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  method  can  be  im- 
posed upon  it.  When  so  conceived,  method  has  been  construed  to 
be  a  ready-made  device  that  can  be  clapped  on  a  section  of  ready- 
made  knowledge  when  it  is  deemed  wise  and  proper  to  bring  the 
student  and  subject  matter  together,  as  if  subject  matter  were  some- 
how stored  up  in  packages  to  be  delivered,  intact,  to  students  at 
suitable  times.  Much  of  this  doctrine  is  being  discarded  in  the 
light  of  a  functional  definition  of  education.  The  student  must 
build  his  knowledge.  He  must  exercise  his  mind.  Subject  matter 
has  meaning  for  him  only  in  terms  of  using  it,  by  building  or  con- 
structing it.  It  is  in  the  process  of  the  learner's  own  building  of 
his  knowledge  that  subject  matter  becomes  significant  for  him.  The 
method  inheres  in  the  direction  of  the  development  of  subject  mat- 
ter. Control  of  subject  matter  for  practical,  academic,  or  profes- 
sional ends  requires  direction  of  activity.  No  one  would  be  so  naive 
as  to  suppose  that  a  course  of  study  could  be  conducted  without 
giving  attention  to  objectives  and  ways  of  attaining  them.  In  the 
educational  process  adequate  teaching,  whether  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, or  collegiate  carries  the  implication  of  method.  Instead 
of  conceiving  subject  matter  as  being  independent  of  method,  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  best  to  emphasize  their  functional  depend- 
ence. 

11.  The  Professional  Contribution  of  College  Teaching.  It 
follows  that  scholarship  is  an  invaluable  tool,  in  itself,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  professional  fitness  for  teaching.  If  all  collegiate  teach- 
ing were  of  the  first  order,  the  college  graduate  would  be  far  better 
equipped  to  begin  high-school  teaching  than  is  commonly  the  case. 
Some  college  teaching  is  good ;  some  of  it  is  of  the  highest  order. 
The  student  is  able  to  detect  a  masterly  development  of  a  course, 
and  not  infrequently  makes  explicit  the  method  of  handling  the 
subject  matter.  Its  organization,  presentation,  and  progression  may 
become  a  matter  of  keen  interest.  To  such  a  student  good  teaching 
contributes,  over  and  above  academic  value,  a  distinct  professional 
quality.    It  is  conceivable  that  the  college  graduate  who  has  ex- 
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ercised  keen  perception  and  discrimination  in  studying  collegiate 
teaching  in  this  independent  manner  can  make  useful  application  of 
such  results  in  high-school  teaching.  Scholarship  is  narrowly  in- 
terpreted if  limited  to  a  mere  acquisition  of  what  is  offered  in  col- 
lege courses.  The  productive,  as  well  as  the  assimilative,  side  of 
development  should  be  included.  From  the  student's  point  of  view 
it  is  entirely  possible  to  become  a  close  student  of  the  direction  of 
the  development  of  a  course,  and  to  contribute,  as  a  silent  partner 
perhaps,  to  the  working  out  of  procedure.  No  better  professional 
preparation  for  teaching  could  be  devised  than  to  develop  this 
participative  type  of  college  teaching  in  which  students  rendered 
concrete  assistance  in  the  making  of  the  course.  The  new  teacher 
must  learn  to  work  forward  into  new  situations.  Self -direction  and 
independent  judging  are  required.  Some  explicit  practice  in  plan- 
ning one's  way  through  subject  matter  is  deemed  important.  The 
ability  to  get  hold  of  brute  facts  under  the  tutelage  of  the  college 
instructor  and  to  give  them  back  again  in  the  examination,  is  not 
fully  adequate  to  the  demands  of  scholarship  for  the  future  worker 
in  secondary  schools.  Scholarship  may  include,  implicitly,  much 
that  is  desirable  in  respect  to  method  in  its  best  sense.  But  it  is 
only  the  exceptionally  alert  student  who  is  likely  to  detect  the 
essential  relations  between  subject  matter  and  method,  and  to  make 
subsequently  intelligent  application  to  teaching  situations. 

12,  The  Need  of  Contact  with  Pupils  as  a  Part  of  Profes- 
sional Preparation,  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  college 
courses  bearing  the  same  title  as  secondary  school  courses  should 
not  be  presented  in  the  same  manner  either  as  to  content  or  pro- 
cedure, the  argument  is  convincing  that  the  college  senior  should 
become  acquainted  in  a  vital  way  with  the  work  of  high-school  pu- 
pils before  receiving  approval  to  teach.  A  more  definite  type  of 
professional  preparation  is  therefore  urged  than  that  which  might 
conceivably  attach  to  a  thorough-going  scholarship.  There  is  a 
distinct  advantage  in  bringing  the  student  of  superior  ability  and 
promise  into  those  intimate  relations  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
plan  of  directed  teaching.  Explicit  attention  is  directed  to  the 
movement  of  the  subject  and  the  movement  of  the  mind.  The  inter- 
play of  forces  may  be  gripped  in  concrete  situations,  a  study  of 
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which,  and  a  vital  participation  in  which,  brings  the  student  upon 
high-school  ground.  A  practical,  intentional,  and  critical  expe- 
rience is  provided  of  a  professional  character  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  prepare  the  would-be  teacher  for  a  more  successful  work  than 
is  otherwise  possible. 

13.  Justification  for  Undergraduate  Professional  Preparation, 
However  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  collegiate  teaching  of  high 
order  for  all  prospective  teachers  in  the  hope  that  thereby  a  genuine 
interest  in  teaching,  as  well  as  improvement  in  scholarship,  may  be 
assured,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  develop 
professional  ideals  and  interests  without  a  deliberate  direction  of 
attention  to  the  vocational  side  of  preparation.  This  point  is  read- 
ily conceded  in  schools  of  engineering,  law,  medicine,  and  the  prac- 
tical arts.  The  number  of  those  entering  teaching  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  it  a  real  profession,  for  a  time  at  least,  is  com- 
paratively small,  particularly  in  the  secondary  school.  In  the 
higher  institutions  interest  is  divided  between  instruction  and  re- 
search. The  lack  of  interest  in  teaching  is  often  due  to  absorption 
in  research,  although  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  contention 
that  the  research  function,  in  itself,  incapacitates  a  man  for  teach- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  the  essential  quality  or  requisite  attitude  of 
mind,  namely,  the  spirit  of  investigation  or  inquiry  which  lies  at 
•the  very  heart  of  productive  research,  ought  to  be  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  all  teaching.  Here,  again,  a  mechanical  separation  between 
two  major  activities  exists,  whereas  in  a  functional  interpretation 
of  both  it  would  be  found  that  a  common  core  of  principles  should 
obtain  in  guiding  procedure.  The  conception  of  researching  might 
well  be  accepted  as  a  basic  principle  in  teaching.  Such  would  be 
the  case  in  thinking  of  teaching  as  direction  for  self-expression. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  may  very  appropriately  be  regarded  as  the 
vitalizing  element  in  real  scholarship.  If  this  view  could  be  estab- 
lished in  college  teaching  and  carried  over  into  the  high  school,  the 
need  of  explicit  attention  to  the  development  of  professional  courses 
would  not  be  so  urgent  as  it  is  at  present. 

Practical  considerations,  however,  must  be  met.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  professional  courses  must  be  given  prior  to  the 
graduate  year.     This  policy  is  usually  justified  on  the  basis  of 
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temporary  expediency.  The  ** traffic  will  not  bear*'  the  graduate 
year  of  exclusive  professional  preparation.  Conditions  are  such  in 
most  of  our  colleges  and  universities  as  to  require  definite  profes- 
sional work  in  undergraduate  courses,  if  the  interests  of  students 
in  this  direction  are  to  be  subserved.  In  partial  justification  of  this 
policy  it  should  be  recalled  that  scholarship  is  urged  as  vigorously 
by  departments  and  colleges  of  education  as  by  their  academic 
neighbors.  Moreover,  the  courses  in  education  are  in  a  way  not 
devoid  of  content  any  more  than  pure  academic  courses  are  devoid 
of  method.  Some  legitimate  claim  for  high-grade  scholarship  may 
justly  be  made  for  an  increasing  number  of  education  courses  when 
conducted  by  teachers  of  high  standing,  although  the  avowed  aim 
may  be  more  strictly  professional  in  purpose.  A  mere  methods 
course,  detached  from  any  content  whatsoever,  would  be  an  amus- 
ing discovery.  The  writer  is  not  unmindful  of  the  pretentious 
phraseology  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  (unfortunately  not  yet 
quite  as  extinct  as  the  dodo)  who  discusses  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  the  pedagogy  of  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  little.  We  are 
learning  to  do  better  things  in  better  ways.  Professional  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  has  no  doubt  suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  its  ardent 
friends.  During  the  last  decade  many  fruitful  courses  in  educa- 
tion have  been  developed.  They  are  winning  their  way  and  bid 
fair  to  rank  in  point  of  content  with  the  academic  courses  of  long 
standing.  Scholarship,  not  only  in  the  academic  subjects  but  also 
in  the  newer  education  subjects  is  insisted  upon  as  a  prerequisite 
for  teaching.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  validity  of  the  claims  of 
the  teacher  of  courses  of  a  pedagogical  nature  will  be  readily  ac- 
cepted. The  extreme  view  of  the  general  cultural  value  of  educa- 
tion courses  may  not  be  regarded  as  being  significant  in  this  con- 
nection; yet  the  proposition  may  be  urged  with  some  degree  of 
seriousness  that  some  of  these  courses  dealing  with  the  issues  of 
public  education  in  a  democracy  might  conceivably  contribute  to 
both  the  cultural  back-ground  of  our  citizenship  and  also  to  the 
practical  solution  of  the  complex  educational  problems  arising  in 
every  community  in  our  coiHitry.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge 
before  this  Society  the  importance  of  our  own  work.     Our  self- 
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esteem  is  being  adequately  enhanced  with  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  schools  and  departments  of  education. 

If,  as  stated  above,  the  mechanical  separation  of  activities  that 
ought  to  be  linked  up  under  certain  principles  of  functional  depen- 
dence is  unsound,  it  may  be  urged  further  at  this  point  that  the 
practice  of  acquiring  first  what  is  commonly  called  subject  matter 
in  terms  of  scholarship  and  then  subsequently  methods  of  pedagogy 
by  which  to  teach  what  has  been  acquired,  is  also  unsound.  There 
may  be  adequate  reasons  for  keeping  together  academic  and  ped- 
agogical courses  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  just  as  we  find  the 
situation  in  the  education  of  engineers.  In  fact,  the  reasons  for 
such  a  correlation  are  more  obvious  in  the  education  of  teachers 
than  in  the  education  of  engineers.  The  engineers  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  study  of  the  effect  of  the  technical  subject  on  the 
habits  of  students.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  methods  of  learn- 
ing, the  problem  of  individual  differences,  etc.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  valid  argument  in  the  proposition  that  professional  courses  and 
academic  courses  should  be  paralleled.  Even  with  the  graduate 
year  assured,  this  principle  should  be  recognized  as  early  as  the 
junior  year  in  coUege.  Much,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the 
sequence  of  professional  courses,  and  the  quality  of  instruction 
provided.^ 

14.  Expert  Instmction  in  Education  Courses  Essential.  The 
more  crucial  problem,  however,  lies  before  us:  it  is  to  develop 
within  our  higher  institutions  adequate  facilities  for  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  The  courses 
which  are  being  developed  and  enriched  under  the  stimulus  of 
scientific  education  should  be  directed  toward  the  improvement  of 
teaching.  Their  ultimate  justification  will  probably  be  found  to 
lie  in  the  direct  professional  contribution  which  they  are  supposed 
to  make.  A  rating  of  mere  academic  order  would  tend  to  divorce 
these  courses  from  teaching  interests.  It  is  a  travesty,  indeed, 
on  teaching  to  have  a  course,  designed  especially  for  intending 
teachers,  conducted  badly.  The  direction  of  a  course  of  definite 
professional  bearing  should  be  artistic  as  weU  as  scholarly  and 


^An  illiuniiiatiiig  paper  is  to  be  found  on  this  line  of  argument  in  School 
and  Society,  Vol.  IV,  Oct.  28,  1916,  p.  647,  by  WiU  Grant  Chambers. 
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scientific.  Good  teaching,  in  other  words,  in  education  courses  is 
imperative  if  results  commensurate  with  the  claims  urged  for  them 
are  to  be  secured.  This  means  the  development  of  a  high  order  of 
collegiate  teaching  by  college  professors  of  education.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  add  that  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion. Little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  a  demonstration  of  ''how  not 
to  teach."  The  new  college  instructor  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist 
would-be  teachers  in  their  quest  should  be  alert  to  exemplify  in  his 
own  teaching  those  commendable  qualities  which  he  would  have 
them  develop.  Not  that  the  prospective  teacher  is  to  be  encouraged 
to  follow  any  particular  scheme  or  method  which  may  be  empha- 
sized, but  rather  that  he  may  be  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  good 
teaching  to  the  end  that  unvarying  loyalty  to  the  profession  may 
be  promoted.  As  for  the  student  who  upon  his  own  initiative  be- 
comes interested  in  the  development  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
course  and  studies  the  procedure  employed  by  the  instructor — the 
best  collegiate  teaching  is  none  too  good  for  him  in  the  large  sense 
of  professional  preparation  for  teaching. 

15.  The  Teacher  in  the  Demonstration  School,  Applying  the 
same  general  method  of  description  to  the  secondary  school  designed 
for  demonstration  and  practice,  it  will  be  readily  apparent  that 
the  teaching  staff  determines  in  large  measure  the  character  of  the 
results.  Only  teachers  of  superior  ability  and  energy  can  hope  to 
succeed.  All  that  is  included  in  academic  fitness  and  professional 
preparation  must  be  evident.  Here  the  teacher  must  be  master  of 
both  subject  matter  and  mind  activity.  Usable  scholarship  and 
teaching  personality  with  unusual  capacity  for  work  and  adapt- 
ability are  prime  requisites.  Pupils  must  be  taught  in  a  superior 
way.  The  college  senior  is  to  be  assisted  within  the  class  group  in 
the  practice  of  self-direction  and  independent  judging.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  college  senior  in  the  high-school  classroom  imposes  upon 
the  teacher  a  double  responsibility.  Subject  matter  must  be  con- 
stantly subjected  to  method,  not  by  separation,  but  by  explicit  at- 
tention to  the  methods  of  mind  in  the  process  of  education.  The 
teacher  is  constantly  made  aware  of  the  educational  welfare  of 
pupils.  A  good  school  is  the  first  essential  in  the  plan  at  Wisconsin. 
At  no  time  are  pupils  intentionally  given  over  to  incompetent  per- 
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sons.  As  stated  at  the  outset,  teachers  of  proved  ability  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  instmctional  work  of  the  school.  This  obligation 
can  not  be  escaped.  If  no  additional  requirement  were  exacted  of 
the  staff  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  High  School,  over  and  above 
that  of  rendering  a  conspicaons  service  in  the  one  duty  of  teaching 
highHBchool  pupils,  that  service  alone  would  be  an  exacting  one.  To 
teach,  not  only  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  higher  educational 
welfare  of  pupils,  but  also  simultaneously  with  a  definite  responsi- 
bility to  the  university  student,  would  at  first  thought  seem  to  be 
an  impossible  task.  The  difficulties,  however,  are  not  insuperable. 
Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  procedure  which  is  being  developed 
in  the  classroom.  Later  some  space  will  be  devoted  to  a  description 
of  directed  study,  or  better,  directing  classroom  work,  in  which  the 
laboratory  idea  is  utilized  in  a  large  part  of  the  class  period.  It 
will  be  observed  that  teacher,  pupils,  and  student  (college  senior) 
constitute  a  working  group  in  which  a  multitude  of  ways  is  present- 
ed for  mutual  helpfulness,  cooperative  thinking  and  doing,  for 
directing  work  at  one  point  or  another,  for  assisting,  in  short,  for 
manifold  ways  of  participating  in  the  activities  of  the  hour.  And, 
furthermore,  the  college  senior  is  inducted  into  the  procedure  in 
such  vital  and  responsible  ways  that  his  outside  work  for  the  class 
bristles  with  productive  opportunities.  The  college  seniors  almost 
invariably  take  unusual  pride  in  coming  to  the  class  not  only  forti- 
fied to  meet  the  demands  for  brute  facts  but  also  with  a  notable 
resourcefulness  and  splendid  initiative  in  ideas  about  conducting 
specific  pieces  of  work  and  in  directing  activity  to  productive  out- 
comes. 

Once  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  the  staff  teacher  is  charged  with 
the  immediate  responsibility  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  in  the  school, 
the  manner  of  handling  the  university  senior  will  be  better  under- 
stood. At  any  rate,  practice  teaching,  as  commonly  carried  on,  is 
not  provided.^    Nor  is  the  student  merely  to  observe  and  thereupon 


*Q.  Sanders:  A  Stndy  of  ProfesBioiiBl  Work  as  Presented  in  the  State 
Normal  Sehools  of  the  United  States,  Ped.  Bern.,  YoL  20,  1918,  p.  54.  This 
author  reports  the  experience  of  normal  sehools  with  respect  to  the  effects  of 
practice  teaching  upon  the  training  school.  "A  strong  minority  see  unmis- 
takable eyidenee  of  deterioration  when  the  student  teachers  begin  their  work. 
'Too  many  personalities,'  'too  much  thinking  for  pupils,'  'want  of  concentra- 
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give  an  account  of  what  he  Ib  supposed  to  have  detected.  The  activ- 
ities of  teacher  and  pupils;  the  factors  involved  in  the  processes 
of  teaching  and  learning ;  methods  of  work ;  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem under  consideration — ^its  antecedents  and  general  direction; 
Jtaw  pupils  work  and  why;  results,  and  ways  of  appraising  them; 
what  to  teach  and  when — ^and  many  more  such  complex  issues — 
these  are  baflEling  problems  for  the  teacher  and  little  understood 
even  by  the  supervisor  of  long  experience.  To  stand  without  the 
veil  and  att^npt  to  find  out  how  the  good  teacher  does  it,  will  in- 
evitably tend  to  superficial  judging  and  to  the  accumulation  of  an 
assortment  of  devices  without  ability  to  see  what  lies  back  of  them. 
The  teacher  in  active  control  of  teaching  procedure  stands  in  a 
strategic  position  for  productive  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
vital  elements  of  instruction  and  development.  The  position  of  the 
critic  teacher  or  the  supervisor  is  likely  to  be  external.  Attention 
is  directed  to  matters  which  are  important  no  doubt,  but  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  only  of  secondary  significance.  Those  more  inti- 
mate and  elusive  elements  affecting  growth  and  movement,  inner 
attention  and  the  deeper  currents  of  mental  life  in  the  educational 
process,  escape  the  observer.  If  these  primary  factors  in  teaching 
are  understood  as  adequately  as  such  phenomena  may  be  under 
any  conditions,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  only  those  persons 
specially  prepared  for  such  work — ^teachers  of  unusual  ability— can 
evaluate  the  work  of  the  classroom. 

16.  The  Status  of  the  College  Senior  in  this  View.  If  the 
conception  of  directed  teaching  is  valid,  it  would  appear  that  the 
policy  of  fixing  immediate  responsibility  in  a  competent  staff  is 
sound  and  it  at  once  becomes  the  basis  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  of  active  participation  by  students  preparing  to  teach.  This, 
at  all  events,  is  the  point  of  departure  in  directed  teaching.  How 
to  assimilate  the  college  senior  into  a  group  in  which  the  cycle  is 

tion,'  ' diseipline  more  lax,'  'knowledge  not  definite,'  'continuity  gotten,' 
'nnable  to  get  as  much  work  done  as  in  good  public  school' — ^theae  are  tiie 
injurious  effects  most  frequently  mentioned  as  arising  from  the  work  of  student 
tMMihers."  In  this  study  of  81  normal  schools  it  is  further  stated  that  the 
number  of  opportunities  given  student  teachers  to  teach  varies  by  irregular 
gradations  from  a  Tninimnm  of  30  to  a  maTimum  of  400.  It  is  obvious  tiiat 
a  variety  of  theories  is  held  with  respect  to  the  amount  and  function  of  prac- 
tice in  our  normal  schools. 
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already  complete  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  how  to 
afford  opportunities  for  a  genuine  and  profitable  experience  in  the 
nature  of  teacher-preparation  for  these  additional  members  of  such 
a  group,  are  questions  which  are  now  to  be  considered. 

Let  it  be  understood,  in  passing,  that  no  ulterior  motive  or 
any  matter  of  practical  expediency  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples asserted  above.  The  conviction  is  that  practice  teaching  as 
such  is  inadequate  and  too  limited  for  the  prospective  worker  in 
secondary  schools.  The  teaching  of  a  brief  number  of  lessons  under 
rigid  inspection  fails  to  develop  personal  insight  and  initiative. 
What  the  student  needs  is  critical  experience  in  self-judging  and 
self -direction.  The  apprentice  idea  may  not  be  dominant  in  prac^ 
tice  teaching y  yet  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  that  direction.  Model 
lessons  are  a  moniunent  to  the  eagerness  of  certain  educators  for 
practical  results.  They  rarely  serve  to  develop  the  thoughtful,  in- 
dependent teacher.  More  fundamental  preparation  is  necessary  to 
an  intelligent  handling  of  pupils  and  subject  matter.  The  mechan- 
ical use  of  ready-made  devices,  called  methods^  is  to  be  deprecated. 
Teaching  will  be  lifted  to  a  much  higher  plane  than  now  seems 
possible  when  ready-made  subject  matter  or  knowledge  is  radically 
re-interpreted  and  redeemed  from  a  persistent,  traditional  for- 
malism. 

17.  The  Pupils  of  the  School.  Aside  from  the  question  of 
basic  principles  of  procedure  which  are  believed  to  support  the 
plan  of  directed  teaching,  experience  seems  to  show  that  pupils  of 
high-school  age  are  unwilling  to  be  subjected  to  practice  teaching 
in  a  ''model  school."  Parents  are  eager  to  know  whether  the  novice 
is  to  "try  it  out"  on  their  children.  They  ask  first  of  all  that  they 
be  assured  the  best  of  teaching.  The  Wisconsin  High  School  under- 
takes to  give  this  assurance.  No  difficulty  has  arisen  thus  far  in 
securing  more  pupils  than  can  be  admitted.  Their  attitude  toward 
the  college  seniors  assigned  to  their  class  groups  is  cordial  and  as 
a  rule  enthusiastic.  The  notion  of  practice  teaching  does  not  arise. 
The  pupils  feel  that  the  school  is  conducted  primarily  in  their  in- 
terests and  that  nothing  is  denied  them  on  account  of  the  partici- 
pation of  university  seniors.  The  management  of  the  school  has 
regarded  this  condition  as  being  particularly  fortunate  and  in 
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reality  a  fmidamental  prerequisite.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  im- 
pressed with  the  school  as  their  real  achieyement.  No  matter  what 
extraordinary  demands  are  proposed,  the  school  must  be  protected 
at  all  costs,  for  without  it  there  is  nothing  upon  which  to  build 
a  professional  superstructure. 

18.  Classroom  Procedure.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accu- 
rate account  of  directed  teaching  without  an  explanation  of  the 
procedure  in  the  classroom,  the  character  of  which  is  not  being  de- 
termined by  the  fact  that  the  school  was  established  and  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  giving  intending  teachers  concrete  ex- 
perience in  the  high-school  classroom  before  going  out  to  teach. 
Mention  has  been  made  frequently  in  the  discussion  thus  far  of 
the  'laboratory  idea'  and  of  a  'working  group/  consisting  of  teach- 
er, pupils,  and  students  (college  seniors).  The  term  'recitation' 
has  been  studiously  avoided.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  "super- 
vised study"  is  being  received  throughout  the  country  is  indicative 
of  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  recitation  system,  based  as  it 
is  upon  unsupervised  study.  But,  like  many  educational  reforms, 
the  tendency  is  to  attach  the  new  to  the  prevailing  system,  regard- 
less of  its  underlying  philosophy.  Supervised  study  is  in  danger 
of  being  regarded  as  an  external,  purely  mechanical  device,  the  aim 
of  which  is  accomplished  by  retaining  the  recitation  system  un- 
modified. This  ought  not  to  be  the  fate  of  so  promising  an  educa- 
tional reform.  Merely  to  supervise  pupils  while  they  prepare  les- 
sons to  be  recited  subsequently  is  futile.  To  extend  the  time  of  the 
class  period  and  then  arbitrarily  divide  it  into  two  supposedly  dis- 
parate functions,  each  of  which  is  just  as  simple  as  the  dd  practice, 
is  frankly  too  easy.  Fruitful  educational  reform  requires  some- 
thing more  than  a  mechanical  shifting  of  conventional  devices.  No 
doubt  supervised  study  has  gained  ready  acceptance  on  account  of 
the  supposed,  and  for  the  most  part  obvious,  futility  of  home  study. 
Upon  deeper  reflection  it  would  seem  that  the  break-down  of  home 
study  for  large  numbers  of  high-school  pupils  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  recitation  system. 

19.  The  Recitation  System.  Dewey  has  presented  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  in  the  mechanically  conducted  m^norizing  school : 
' '  To  recite  is  to  cite  again,  to  repeat,  to  tell  over  and  over.    If  we 
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were  to  call  this  period  reiteraiion,  the  designation  would  hardly 
bring  out  more  cleariy  than  does  the  recitation,  the  complete  dom- 
ination of  instruction  by  rehearsing  of  second-hand  information, 
by  memorizing  for  the  sake  of  producing  correct  replies  at  the 
proper  time.''* 

In  considering  the  professional  factors  in  the  training  of  high- 
school  teachers,  Dean  Bussell  emphasizes  the  need  of  examining 
with  great  care  the  prevailing  practice  in  secondary  schools.  ''At 
its  worst,  classroom  practice  may  be  merely  hearing  recitations  or 
a  demonstration  of  guess  work  with  blackboard  accompaniment. 
Teaching  must  not  content  itself  with  imparting  information. 
Memorizing  of  facts  or  processes  is  of  little  value.  Intelligent  self- 
direction  will  lead  teachers  to  do  better  work.  Pupils  must  become 
self -directive  and  responsible. ' '' 

The  following  is  from  a  recent  address  by  President  John  Qrier 
Hibben,  Princeton  University: 

''The  recitation  belongs  to  an  age  when  books  were  few  and 
schools  were  established  to  impart  knowledge  and  to  test  the  learn- 
er's absorption  of  facts.  To  recite  is  to  cite  once  more,  to  tell 
again,  to  repeat.  The  present  age  has  little  use  for  this  process. 
It  wants  men  and  women  who  thi^,  not  who  repeat  what  they  have 
learned.  Exercise  in  thinking  is  not  gained  from  recitations  as 
they  are  conducted  in  schools.  A  teacher  prepares  a  lesson  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  it.  This  is  not  what  is  needed  at  all.  It  is  a 
person  to  stimulate,  inspire  and  direct  the  thought  processes  of 
children.  The  children  have  instinctive  tendencies  to  inquire,  to 
compare,  to  judge,  to  express.    These  processes  make  thinking. 

' '  Much  of  the  work  done  by  teachers  in  school  prevents  think- 
ing. Diagrams,  pictures,  stereopticons,  rules  as  commonly  used, 
all  promote  unquestioned  absorption  of  ideas  by  children.  When 
you  are  absorbing,  you  are  not  thinking.  When  you  do  too  much, 
jrou  become  incapable  of  thinking  at  all.  A  teacher  should  not  pre- 
pare herself  to  meet  her  class  by  mastery  of  a  lesson.  That  is 
essential,  but  it  is  secondary.  A  teacher  should  prepare  by  real- 
izing that  she  will  come  into  the  company  of  minds  in  which  are 
pent  up  potentialities  of  action.     What  action  is  she  going  to 

^J.  Dewej:  Haw  We  Think,  p.  201  (See  Chap.  XV).  This  entire  TOlxiine 
presents  an  excellent  basis  for  a  produetiYe  re-£reetion  of  teaching  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  development  of  a  problem-solving  procedure. 

'Russell:  Proe.  Twenty-Sixth  Awnual  Convention  Aeeoo.  CoUegee  and 
Preparatory  Sehoola  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  1912,  p.  67. 
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direct  T  How  is  she  going  to  direct  itt  It  is  not  a  good  use  of 
the  hour  for  the  teacher  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  children  by 
having  them  repeat  what  they  have  gained  from  her  or  from  books. 
The  repetition  of  knowledge  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  absorbed 
is  not  a  proper  action  with  which  to  fill  the  school  time. 

'VYears  ago  all  the  current  theories  of  education  repudiated 
knowing  as  the  prime  purpose  of  going  to  school.  It  is  not  the 
teacher's  business  to  get  children  to  know  their  lessons.  That  is 
secondary  and  necessary.  The  teacher  who  aims  at  that  gets  no 
further,  and  does  not  even  effect  her  inadequate  aim.  The  teacher 
must  not  rest  content  with  being  a  mirror.  She  must  be  a  provoker 
and  director  of  thought.  A  boy  must  expect  to  come  to  the  class- 
room as  to  a  place  of  challenge  to  a  combat  of  ideas.  His  innate 
tendencies  are  to  think  for  himself.  Formal  and  systematic  educa- 
tion stifles  his  mind.  The  recitation  of  things  learned,  in  the  form 
learned,  the  repeated  drill  without  new  adaptations,  new  thoughts, 
kills  mental  power.  The  longer  the  boy  attends  the  school  the 
stupider  he  grows. 

' '  Every  staple  subject  can  be  treated  as  a  basis  for  exercise  in 
judgment,  debate,  mental  alertness.  The  teacher  must  stop  telling 
all  that  she  knows  and  set  the  children  to  get  it  from  her  by  intelli- 
gent questioning.  The  teacher  must  abandon  the  medieval  func- 
tion of  final  arbiter  on  all  questions.  The  thing  must  not  be  true 
because  the  book  or  teacher  says  so.  She  must  ask  questions  about 
which  there  is  and  should  be  difference  of  opinion.  The  majority 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  world  in  social  affairs  must  remain  tenta- 
tive statements.  The  tendency  of  the  school  is  to  dogmatism,  un- 
varying decision  and  absolute  truth.  In  this  direction  school  can 
be  seen  to  unfit  its  members  for  actual  life." 

20.    Directing  Study  (Supervised  Study)  vs.  the  Recitation 

System.  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  develop  certain  prin- 
ciples which  may  serve  to  guide  teachers  in  developing  a  classroom 
procedure  more  productive  than  the  recitation  system.  Supervised 
study  is  conceived  to  be  a  means  of  organizing  classroom  activities 
in  terms  of  self -activity  and  personal  initiative.  Much  that  is  good 
in  collective  teaching  will  be  retained.  The  main  point  is,  how- 
ever, a  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  recitation  mode  to  education  as 
direction  for  self-expression.  Fruitfully  directed  study  is  more 
important  than  hearing  lessons  recited.  The  value  of  reciting  what 
one  knows  has  been  much  over-rated.  Too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  productive  habits  of  mind.  Mere  assim- 
ilation and  accumulation  of  facts,  no  matter  how  well  organized, 
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can  not  be  regarded  as  adequate  in  the  light  of  modem  scientific 
thought.  It  is  the  use  of  information  which  is  worth  while.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  in  a  way  that  will  insure  the  exercise  of  initiative 
and  the  development  of  ability  to  apply  knowledge  to  new  situa- 
tions. Progress  in  the  direction  of  realistic  and  genuine  education 
is  slow  on  account  of  the  lack  of  clear  perspective  of  the  forces 
which  control  modem  practice.  Some  educational  reform  involv- 
ing a  totally  different  philosophy  from  that  which  supports  the 
prevailing  system  is  discarded  after  a  futile  attempt  to  impose  it 
upon  the  old  order.  Thus  it  is  in  the  case  of  distinguishing  clearly 
between  the  dogma  of  acceptance  and  the  principle  of  growth  in 
education.  That  which  fits  admirably  into  practice  based  upon  one 
type  of  philosophy  may  not  work  at  all  under  the  other.  Obedience, 
for  example,  is  not  incompatible  with  self-expression.  A  sharp 
contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  is  contained  in  the  following 
statement  from  Jackman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  the  early 
days  of  its  School  of  Education : 

"Responding  to  influences  from  without,  life  is  an  unfolding 
process  from  within.  This  is  the  conception  that  is  now  shaping 
our  methods  of  instruction.  The  old  recognized  as  training  and 
discipline  the  so-called  voluntary  attention  which  seemed  to  be 
mainly  the  ability  to  stare,  ox-like,  a  disagreeable,  uninteresting  or 
unintelligible  thing  out  of  countenance.  The  new  believes  in  try- 
ing and  discipline  that  come  from  the  pupil's  effort  to  follow  up 
from  premise  to  conclusion  something  which  mightily  interests  him 
because  of  its  worthy  purpose.  The  new  values  attainment  only 
as  it  represents  a  quality  of  mind  that  has  acted  through  its  own 
initiative.  The  old  found  satisfaction  in  a  state  of  mind  that  was 
quietly  receptive ;  the  new  sees  hope  in  turbulence  of  inquiry;  and 
all  of  these  are  irreconcilable  differences  in  kind." 

The  new  procedure  contemplated  under  the  interpretation  of 

education  as  growth  in  personal  initiative  and  self-expression  re- 
quires a  new  type  of  teacher.  When  lessons  serve  mainly  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  home  study  of  pupils  the  character  of 
performance  required  of  the  teacher  can  easily  be  reduced  to  the 
rule-of -thumb  methods.  Question  formulas  of  the  wTiat,  how,  when, 
and  why  order  are  applied  to  the  content  of  a  lesson  with  little 
appreciation  of  the  object  of  the  questioning  process,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  stereotyped  teacher  is  to  use  patterns  and  neglect  per- 
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sons.  Many  a  teacher,  or  to  be  more  exact,  many  a  school  master, 
suffers  the  mental  constipation  of  a  formula.  This  external  mode 
of  approach  through  ready-made  subject  matter  and  conventional 
methods  is  based  upon  unproductive  formalism.  The  new  school 
will  require  less  reciting.  The  new  teacher  will  indulge  in  less  in- 
teresting talking,  not  to  say  lecturing.  The  pupil  will  be  directed 
in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  by  participating  in  a  procedure  of  a 
laboratory  sort  in  which  all  persons  in  the  group  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  hour.  In  working  out  the  contrast  between  the  for- 
mal institutional  procedure  and  the  proposed  directed-study  group 
— a  distinction  as  old  as  Pythagoras  and  Socrates  when  two  oppos- 
ing views  of  like  nature  were  held — a  student  in  a  course  conducted 
by  the  writer  presented  the  following  suggestive,  if  somewhat  dra- 
matic, response,  which  at  least  indicates  a  tendency  to  react  with 
some  originality.  It  seems  good  enough  to  include  in  this  rei>ort. 
It  runs  as  follows: 


"Education  ia  a  drama  in  whieh  the  soenee  are  perpetuaUy  shifting* ** 
The  Old  The  New 


1.  '' Educational  procedure  is  a 
fcragedj.  The  individualietio  non-con- 
formists are  the  yillalnsy  who  mutt 
be  killed  off  before  the  plaj  may  xeaeh 
its  proper  dteonement. 

2.  ''Sometimes  a  eomedy,  often 
a  farce,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  revelations  of  the  later  examina- 
tions. 


3.  "The  teacher,  the  Biar  per- 
former; the  children  occasionaUy 
called  to  assist  in  the  chorus,  mostly 
'snpea.' 


4.  "Play  characterized  by  con- 
stant depletion  of  the  cast,  due  to 
their  inability  to  mark  time  in  the 
chorus.  This  happens  most  frequently 
with  grammar  grades  and  freshman 


1.  "A  drama  in  which  each  actor 
may  realise  himself  through  his  own 
active  idealism. 


2.  ' '  Not  a  reproduction,  but  a  pro- 
duciion.  Not  judged  on  the  basis  of 
how  well  he  reproduced  Hamlet,  but 
how  well  he  created  Hamlet  Thus 
the  examination  comedy  disappears. 


3.  '  <  The  teacher,  the  director, 
self  undergoing  constant 
Stage  carpenter,  director  of  the  or- 
chestra, director  of  the  play,  but  not 
official  prompter.  Knows  tiie  play — 
one  of  the  actors — only  occasfonaUy 
in  the  leading  role,  and  then  to  assist 
the  play,  not  to  appropriate  the 
honors. 

4.  "Marking  time  not  considered 
necessary.  Not  to  get  ready  to  do, 
but  to  do.  Not  can  you  keep  time 
standing  stiU,  but  can  you  itep  in 
time  in  the  march. 
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high-school  players.  These  euUs  often 
become  tlie  stars  under  dilferent  di- 
rectors. 

5.  "Wben  pupils  are  aetnallj 
called  into  the  play  they  are  often  so 
burdened  with  the  problem  of  repro- 
ducing the  lines  entire  and  without 
change,  and  in  accurately  reflecting 
the  tones,  accent,  and  gestures  of  the 
director  that  spontaneous  acting  is  im- 
possible. 

6.  "Stage  set.  Scenery  all  placed. 
Curtain  rung  up  on  the  same  tableau 
and  rung  down  on  tibe  same  tableau 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever. 

7.  "So  absorbed  in  Scene  II  dl 
Act  I,  that  they  forget  to  look  for  the 
plot.'' 


5.  "Actors  produce  the  part; 
Stamp  it  with  the  impress  of  their 
awn  originality,  unhampered  by  mud- 
dling officiousness  of  the  director. 


6.  "Scenes  shifting,  each  moment 
a  fresh  grouping.  Action  moving 
steadily  forward  to  its  dimax. 


7.  "Not  less  interested  in  prodne- 
ing  the  fragment  but  seeing  to  it  that 
it  bears  its  proper  relation  to  Scene 
III  of  Act  V  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  play,  and  further  seeing  tiiat  this 
fragment  sends  forth  its  thread  of 
interest  which  lasts  until  the  ringing 
down  of  the  final  curtain,  or  beyond, 
if  there  be  progress  and  evolution  in 
the  higher  beyond. ' ' 

Sufficient  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  recitation  system  to 
BU^^  the  need  of  something  better.  The  bearing  which  this  as- 
pect of  the  problem  has  upon  the  preparation  of  teachers  needs  only 
to  be  mentioned  to  bring  to  our  attention  its  importance.  No  amount 
of  destructive  criticism,  however,  will  point  the  way  to  a  more 
productive  class  period  than  could  be  expected  under  the  old* 
fashioned  recitation.  If  supervised  study  could  be  made  the  ful- 
crum upon  which  to  redirect  teaching  under  a  new  and  vital  con- 
ception of  classroom  activities  in  which  the  dominant  idea  is  self- 
expression,  it  would  seem  to  be  logical  that  a  new  conception  of 
teacher-preparation  consonant  with  this  idea  should  be  worked  out. 
The  widespread  interest  in  supervised  study  warrants  an  attempt 
to  interpret  its  possible  value  and  function.  Furthermore,  fruit- 
fully directed  study  is  emphasized  in  the  Wisconsin  High  School, 
and  the  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  procedure  in  accordance 
with  its  underlying  principles. 

21.  A  New  Teaching  Responsibility  in  the  Directing  of  Study. 
First  of  all,  the  conviction  is  growing  that  teachers  themselves  must 
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become  increasingly  responsible  for  the  effective  application  of 
supervised  study.  The  assumption  is  that  habits  of  study  are  to  be 
modified.  Instead  of  telling  pupils  to  go  home  and  find  out  for 
themselves  how  to  study,  they  are  to  be  taught  how  to  study.  They 
are  to  be  taught  the  value  of  books  and  other  raw  materials  and 
how  to  use  them.  The  class  period  is  to  be  utilized  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  activity  in  a  forward  way.  One  of  the  most  hopeful 
departures  in  recent  educational  discussions  is  the  evident  ten- 
dency to  formulate  methods  of  teaching  upon  a  study  of  the  learn- 
ing processes  of  children.  A  much  deeper  analysis  is  required  than 
a  mere  external,  quantitative  description  of  a  procedure  intended 
to  disclose  habits  of  study.  Something  of  psychological  insight 
must  be  exercised  as  a  permanent  quality  of  teaching.  A  mechani- 
cal arrangement  of  hours  in  time-tables  and  of  order  of  separate 
activities  within  the  class  period  will  not  be  sufficient.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  class  period  must  be  left  to  the  teacher.  It  can  not  be 
arbitrarily  divided  between  two  or  more  activities  each  of  which 
is  a  variable  factor  in  a  larger  unity.  The  teacher's  pupil-group 
is  never  static ;  every  individual  is  growing  and  unfolding,  and 
each  at  a  different  rate  of  development.  The  teacher  must  be  free 
to  modify  details  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  class  or  individ- 
ual. Teacher  and  textbook  are  by  no  means  infallible  authorities, 
never  to  be  questioned ;  gradually  the  pupil  is  taught  to  test  byJiis 
own  experiences  and  judgment  new  facts  and  interpretations  which 
come  to  him.  The  teacher  becomes  more  and  more,  not  a  source  of 
information,  not  a  purveyor  of  facts,  but  a  director  of  activities, 
who  points  out  the  way  in  which  knowledge  and  the  evolution  of 
knowledge  can  be  attained  for  oneself. 

22.  The  Orientation  of  the  New  Teacher  in  Directed  Study. 
The  technique  of  supervised  study  remains  to  be  mastered.  It  is 
a  process  which  perpetually  begins ;  it  is  not  some  ready-made  de- 
vice. Its  methods  can  not  be  developed  and  then  reduced  to  alge- 
braic statement.  Directed  and  constructive  supervision  of  teaching 
is  the  most  effective  means  to  be  employed  in  assisting  teachers  to 
become  directors  of  activities.  In  the  professional  preparation  of 
teachers  a  beginning  may  be  made,  particularly  in  developing  a 
point  of  view  and  in  providing  a  practical  experience  in  the  de- 
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monstration  school.  Attention  to  learning  processes  as  a  basis  for 
teaching  procedure  is  a  promising  departure.  Educational  psychol- 
ogy becomes  one  of  the  most  important  professional  courses.  An 
examination  of  the  methods  which  pupils  employ  in  their  work  is 
essential.  Teacher  study,^  that  part  of  educational  psychology 
which  is  intended  to  develop  for  the  teacher  a  means  of  examination 
of  his  own  learning  processes,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  possibility  for 
the  improvement  of  teaching.  To  appreciate  one's  own  intellectual 
habits  in  acquiring  new  knowledge  or  skill,  to  keep  an  account  of 
one's  own  progress  in  some  piece  of  learning,  experimentally  con- 
trolled, should  contribute  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
directing  study.  Economical  and  productive  methods  of  work  must 
be  discovered,  and  pupils  must  be  guided  in  the  acquisition  and 
employment  of  working  habits  which  produce  tangible  results  in 
the  improved  character  of  school  progress.  Supervised  study,  in- 
telligently directed,  should  be  the  means  of  discovering  to  the  teach- 
er and  the  pupils  how  best  to  organize,  select,  and  apply  subject 
matter;  hoW  to  study  to  the  best  advantage ;  how  to  distribute  one's 
time  and  energy  in  the  most  effective  manner.  The  incorporation 
of  supervised  study  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  redirection  of  the  reci- 
tation must  find  its  justification  in  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  pupils.  It  should  serve  to  develop 
the  maximum  working  power  of  each  individual.  It  may  be  made 
the  means  of  eliciting  the  best  from  each  pupil.  A  constant  stimulus 
to  excel  is  afforded  under  fruitful  direction  of  classroom  activities. 
A  working  group  with  varying  individual  attainment  is  conceived 
to  be  possible  in  all  subjects.  The  procedure  encourages  each  indi- 
vidual to  discover  economical  and  effective  ways  of  attaining  de- 
sired ends. 

The  function  of  the  new  teacher  is  mainly  to  assist  pupils  in 
raising  problems  which  are  to  engage  their  attention.  The  very 
highest  grade  of  teaching  is  required;  guidance  that  is  not  Scratch- 
ing' expresses  best  the  function  of  the  new  teacher.  On  the  side 
of  subject  matter,  interest  attaches  to  the  control  of  data  that  will 
give  rise  to  problems  within  the  reach  of  pupils  of  varying  abilities. 


K).  H.  Judd.    Geiwiie  Psychology  for  Teachert,  Chapter  I. 
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To  guide  pupils  in  the  searcli  of  ends  which  to  them  are  vital  and 
realistic,  emphasizes  the  value  of  stimulus  and  direction.  The  in- 
stitutional teacher  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  the  imposed 
task.  The  aim  has  been  the  accumulation  of  facts  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, or  possibly  discipline  with  indifferent  emphasis  upon  the 
content  values  of  the  curriculum.  The  methods  employed  to  secure 
objectives  of  this  sort  have  been  developed  upon  the  theory  either  of 
the  memorizing  school  or  the  mind-training  school.  The  recitation 
system  belongs  essentially  to  these  types  of  schools.  Excessive  devo- 
tion to  '^ hearing  lessons  recited"  consumes  the  valuable  time  of 
teacher  and  pupils.  The  problems  of  class  management  which 
arise  in  a  procedure  of  reciting  lessons  are  totally  different  in  na- 
ture from  those  which  appear  under  the  laboratory  procedure. 
Pupils  who  know  their  work  perfectly  well  derive  little  benefit  from 
listening  to  futile  attempts  at  'siphoning'  the  failures.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  scold  pupils  who  recite  badly.  A 
premium  is  placed  upon  verbal  memory.  The  'bright'  pupil  too 
frequently  is  the  one  who  readily  absorbs  the  printed  page  and 
gives  it  back  with  little  or  no  independent  thinking.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  supervised  study  should  be  given  a  formal, 
institutional  meaning  and  utilized  as  a  part  of  the  conventional 
practice,  in  effect  merely  substituting  for  home  study  a  portion  of 
the  class  period  in  which  the  teacher  simply  supervises  pupils  while 
they  learn  lessons  to  be  recited  subsequently  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  usual  recitation  practice. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  point  of  view.  The  class  period  should 
be  conceived  as  a  laboratory  hour — a  working  period  to  which  pupils 
come  as  to  a  place  of  challenge,  of  inquiry,  of  search.  The  teacher 
should  be  the  director  of  thought  and  action,  not  infrequently  b6- 
coming  the  efficient  consulting  expert.  Surrounded  by  a  wealth  of 
raw  material  furnishing  a  basis  for  a  problem-solving  procedure,  the 
pupil  can  be  guided  in  a  thoughtful  employment  of  his  powers. 
Guidance  is  more  than  supervision.  Pupils  are  not  to  be  made 
dependent  upon  the  teacher,  nor  is  work  to  be  made  easy,  with  no 
difficulties  to  encounter.  Pupils  should  be  assisted  in  planning 
their  work.  They  need  to  be  taught  how  to  use  their  powers  of 
observation,  induction,  and  deduction  in  particxdar  projects,  prob- 
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lems,  exercises,  topics,  and  courses.  There  will  still  be  need  of 
discossion  in  class.  Beciting  becomes  a  secondary  essential,  in  a 
procedure  in  which  the  problem  idea  is  dominant.  A  kind  of  dis- 
cussiofirfnefhod  may  be  employed  in  bringing  together  the  resolts 
of  the  directed  efforts  of  a  working  group. 

The  immature  pupil  in  isolated  home  study  too  frequently  en- 
ergies far  below  his  optimum.  He  is  likely  to  be  confused  as 
to  the  purpose  and  value  of  his  efforts.  While  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  in  outside  preparation  of  lessons  many  pupils  develop  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  a  certain  independence  in  following  up  assign- 
ments on  their  own  responsibility,  it  must  be  obvious  that  large 
numbers  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  It  is  recognized  fur- 
ther that  home  preparation  of  lessons  for  subsequent  recitation  in 
class  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  mutually  interpene- 
trating interests  between  the  home  and  the  school.  Connections 
of  a  valuable  sort  are  established  in  spite  of  the  feeling  which  often 
finds  expression  in  the  charge  that  parents  and  tutors  (with  or 
without  compensation)  are  required  to  do  the  teaching,  while  the 
instructional  staff  merely  assigns  and  hears  the  lessons  under  the 
recitation  system.  The  procedure  suggested  in  the  interpretation  of 
supervised  study  in  this  report  undertakes  to  reverse  in  a  large 
measure,  the  preparation-recitation  order.  In  the  redirected  class 
period  the  pupil  is  to  know  at  once  whether  he  is  working  along 
fruitful  lines.  What  he  does  is  checked  and  evaluated  not  only  hy 
individual  oversight  but  also  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
pupils  working  together.  He  is  taught  to  examine  data  for  himself, 
to  think  his  way  through  by  the  use  of  organizing  principles,  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  for  himself,  and  to  submit  his  results  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  group  in  which  he  is  working. 

23.  Teaching,  in  Terms  of  Individual  Differences.  The  es- 
sential feature  of  the  new  class  period  is  the  procedure  of  working 
forward  under  the  stimulus  and  direction  of  the  teacher.  It  may 
be  described  as  teaching  with  prospective  intention,  in  contrast 
with  an  institutional  procedure  based  upon  retrospective  intention. 
The  subject  material  employed  in  this  departure  may  not  be  radi- 
cally different  from  that  commonly  used  in  the  recitation  system,  but 
the  nature  of  its  oi^anization  and  method  may  need  to  be  radically 
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changed  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  The  unit  of  teaching  reqoires 
special  attention  and  will  be  discussed  in  a  sabsequent  paragraph. 
The  emphasis  on  the  method  side  should  be  shifted.  Out-of-dass 
study  should  be  wisely  continued,  particularly  in  the  senior-high- 
school  grades,  the  purpose  of  which,  however,  will  not  be  primarily 
that  of  preparation  of  assigned  lessons  for  subsequent  recitation. 
An  adequate  account  of  the  pupil's  progress  and  attainment  may  be 
obtained  by  checking  results  and  by  testing  for  understanding  and 
facility  in  further  application  of  principles  and  subject  matter. 
The  efforts  of  pupils  under  the  new  procedure  will  be  evaluated 
more  and  more  in  terms  of  ability  to  go  forward,  ability  to  make 
fruitful  and  effective  application  of  knowledges  and  skills.  Appli- 
cation in  this  connection  refers  mainly  to  learning  processes  in 
which  a  way  of  thinking  is  gripped  and  then  used  in  handling  new 
data  and  new  situations.  The  cycle  is  usually  carried  forward 
within  a  given  set  of  relations  in  which  use  is  made  of  organizing 
modes  of  thought.  Cross-connections  are  important,  and  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  both  in  discovering  and  in  using  them.  Prac- 
tical demands  are  ordinarily  conceived  to  lie  in  this  direction.  But 
it  is  not  the  full  account  of  application,  educationally  speaking,  to 
limit  its  meaning  to  the  narrowly  practical.  Application  in  learn- 
ing processes  suggests  ability  to  use  facts  and  principles,  modes 
of  thought  and  skill,  in  handling  new  data  within  related  fields  of 
subject  matter  or  specific  courses  comprising  fairly  compact  divi- 
sions of  subjects.  The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  ability  to  use  one's 
powers  in  the  mastery  of  new  problems. 

Obviously  vitally  directed  study  is  designed  to  replace  a  large 
part  of  the  old-fashioned  recitation  and  to  change  the  character  of 
home  study.  In  the  more  or  less  formal  presentation  of  a  new 
unit  of  instruction  under  class  teaching  or  a  developing  study 
lesson,  the  aim  is  to  engage  the  active  attention  of  all  pupils  of  the 
class  group.  Teachers  readily  discover  wide  ranges  of  variability 
in  performance  as  soon  as  pupils  are  given  a  set  of  exercises  or 
questions  to  be  worked  out  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
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direction  of  the  teacher.^  At  once  directed  study  repeals  the  prol>* 
lem  of  indiyidual  differences.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  bring 
together  sections  of  pupils  of  like  abilites.  Even  in  the  large 
high  schools  administrative  difficulties  are  met  which  practically 
eliminate  such  sectioning  of  classes.  Pupils  of  varying  abilities 
must  for  the  most  part  be  handled  in  a  section  class.  The  problem 
is  to  teach  all  the  pupils  in  such  a  group.  There  is  no  such  con- 
dition as  the  ''pupil  level."  The  teacher  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  are  individuals  to  deal  with  at  all  times.  New  pupil 
levels  are  constantly  being  disclosed.  Only  the  static  teacher  ab- 
sorbed in  the  process  of  transferring,  by  a  set  of  mechanical  meth- 
ods, ready-made  knowledge  from  the  text  where  it  ih  supposed  to 
be,  to  the  receptive  minds  of  pupils  where  it  is  not,  can  think  of  an 
''average  pupil  level."  The  top  third  of  the  class  in  our  schools 
has  received  comparatively  meager  consideration.  In  fact,  no 
school  has  yet  been  devised  to  teach  the  emerging  top  third  or  fifth 
of  a  class.  The  class  period  for  these  individuals  is  for  the  most 
part  barren  and  unprofitable.  Th^  derive  comparatively  little 
benefit  from  a  sfystem  which  reduces  all  to  the  monotonous  pattern 
of  John  Smith.  The  remedy  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  some 
administrative  device  by  which  the  supernormal  pupils — some  5  to 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  in  class — are  to  be  separated  and 
given  special  advantages.  The  next  group  just  below  will  require 
special  attention  also.  In  short  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
is  to  teach  all  pupils  of  a  given  class  group  under  a  procedure  that 
allows  each  individual  to  attain  his  highest  level  of  working  power. 
The  tendency  is  to  teach  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  third.  In  the 

illustration  in  C,  page ,  an  assignment  of  20  problems  in  that 

exercise  in  algebra  would  be  considered  a  fairly  difficult  and  ade- 
quate task.  Yet  in  40  minutes  of  directed  study  15  pupils  of  the  25 
solved  more  than  this  number,  and  3  solved  45  to  50  problems. 
These  problems,  it  will  be  remembered,  become  increasingly  difficult 
toward  the  end  of  the  set.    Similar  data  could  be  arrayed  in  the 


'How  to  eondnet  work  in  foreign  language  Btndy  to  meet  the  problem  of 
indlTidoal  differences,  see  DeiU  on  Individual  Differences  and  Notebook  Work 
in  Modem  Foreign  Liangaagee, — The  Modern  Foreign  Lanffwtge  Journal,  Vol. 
Z,  p.  52  ff . 
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case  of  original  exercises  in  geometry,  showing  that  the  top  third 
or  fifth  of  a  normally  selected  gronp  of  pupils  can  torn  off  three  to 
five  times  as  much  work  as  the  lowest  third  of  the  dass.  Bates  of 
translation  in  Latin  and  German  vary  in  substantially  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  silent  reading  in  English.  (See  D,  page  49.) 
Pupils  in  English  composition  do  not  produce  their  written  woriC 
'with  anything  approaching  uniformity  of  speed  and  quality.  Those 
courses  which  can  be  organized  under  the  project  idea,  such  as 
manual  training,  offer  excellent  opportunity  for  a  study  of  indi- 
vidual rates  of  progress.  These  facts  should  modi^T  profoundly 
the  character  of  home  study.  The  opportunity  for  testing  the 
capacity  of  pupils  is  constantly  presented  in  a  procedure  which 
directs  energy  towards  producing  results  in  a  forward-moving  un- 
dertaking. Each  pupil  is  brought  under  a  challenge  to  work; 
competition  is  strong ;  rivalry  gives  life  and  vigor  steadily. 

Courses  in  education  dealing  with  principles  and  methods  of 
(measurement  are  coming  to  be  recognized  as  indispensable  profes- 
sional equipment  for  the  adequate  teacher.  A  functional  outlook 
upon  measurements  applied  to  daily  classroom  work  enables  the 
teacher  to  direct  activity  in  terms  of  individual  differences.  The 
differential  idea  clearly  perceived  in  and  through  self  activity  in- 
troduces a  new  basis  of  education  upon  which  trained  individuality 
may  be  expected  instead  of  deadening  uniformity  and  sterile  iden- 
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Fig.  A.  Teet  in  Arithmetie.  48  eighth-grade  pnpils.  BelatiTe  frequen- 
'Cies  of  nixmbera  of  problems  solved  in  a  given  time.  Base  line  represents  the 
tenmber  of  problems  solved;  vertical  line,  the  number  of  pupils,  e^f.,  one  pupil 
solved  17  problems,  while  another  solved  2.  Eight  pupils  solved  10  eai^; 
three,  4  each;  four,  13  each,  eto.    (From  Courtis). 
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tity  of  opinion.    These  illnstrationB^  are  listed  merely  to  suggest 
unlimited  possibilities  of  paying  attention  to  individuality  within 
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Fig.  B.  Similarly — a  5  min.  speed  test  on  number  86  of  the  Stadebaker 
'Economy  Practice  exercises.  22  pupils  in  first  junior-his^-school  class.  Four 
pupils  solved  14  problems  correctly,  while  two  pupils  solred  6  each;  fdur,  8 
eadiy  etc     (Wisconsin  High  School). 
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Fig.  G.  Bepresents  relative  frequencies  of  numbers  of  problems  solved 
in  40  min.  by  25  pupils  in  a  class  (Wis.  H.  S.)  in  algebra.  Exercise  preceded 
by  10  min.  of  class  teaching — a  new  exercise  in  ftetoring.  Two  pupils  solved 
50  problems,  while  two  pupils  solved  10,  one  pupil,  16,  etc 
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Fig.  D.  Bate  of  silent  reading,  new  material,  comparable  to  that  of  Silas 
Mamer.  109  pupils  of  eleventh  grade.  Base  line  indicates  the  number  of 
words  read  per  second — ^the  half  being  understood  between  the  several  digits. 
The  vertical  line  represents  the  number  of  pupils;  e»g.,  one  pupil  read  at  the 
rate  of  9  words  per  second,  while  two  others  read  at  the  rate  of  2^  words; 
twenty  at  the  rate  of  4^  words,  etc  Problem :  Belate  this  type  of  analysis 
to  home  reading  in  English  courses.  Should  all  pupils  of  a  class  section  be 
required  to  read  the. same  number  of  books  of  like  proportions? 

'See  D.  Starch,  Eduoaiional  MeaswremenU,  Chap.  IV,  Y,  YI,  for  a  gen- 
■eral  account  of  the  study  of  Individual  Differences. 
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such  collective  teaching  aa  may  be  required  in  terms  of  organizing 
principles. 
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Fig.  E.  A  dags  of  27  pupils  in  geometry  worked  for  50  minutes  on  a  set 
of  ori^nal  exercises  with  the  results  indicated.  Two  pupils  solved  three 
problems,  while  three  others  solved  ten,  and  so  on.  The  median  for  the  group 
in  this  exercise  is  above  6  exerdsee.  (Glass  in  the  Wisconsin  High  School, 
January  12,  1917). 

24.  The  Problem  of  Out-of -Class  Study — Home  Study.  How 
to  secure  individual  instruction,  or  better  how  to  develop  personal 
initiative  and  insight  under  a  scheme  of  class  instruction,  has 
seemed  to  be  fraught  with  insuperable  difficulties.  In  fact,  the 
prevailing  practice  would  seem  to  indicate  that  uniformity  is  the 
central  aim.  It  is  proposed  in  the  plan  of  a  directednstudy  group 
to  combine  class  teaching  and  individual  teaching,  pa3dng  attention 
to  the  needs  of  pupils  of  varying  rates  of  working  capacity.  Home 
study  must  be  redirected  in  a  corresponding  manner.  It  might 
very  appropriately  be  described  as  ''unfinished  t>usiness"  and 
therefore  a  kind  of  work  adapted  to  individual  needs,  instead  of  a 
supposed  uniform  assignment  of  so  many  pages  or  problems  to  be 
mastered  by  all  pupils  alike.  No  matter  what  the  external  appear- 
ances of  uniformity  may  be,  wide  ranges  of  differences  in  applica- 
tion, progress,  and  attainment  are  inevitable.  The  problem  of  in- 
dividual differences  extends  to  home  study  just  as  specifically  as 
to  the  procedure  in  the  class  period.  That  which  is  accurately 
taught  in  class  and  partially  worked  out  there  may  be  made  the 
basis  for  further  elaboration  and  search  out  of  dass.  Much  work 
begun  in  class  needs  to  be  refined  and  verified — ^the  writing  of 
laboratory  notes,  reading  of  source  material  or  illustrative  matter, 
reducing  to  a  finished  form  a  theme  or  a  section  of  translation  in 
e  language  roughed  out  in  class  under  stimulating  direction,  work- 
ing forward  in  exercises  designed  to  develop  certain  organizing 
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principles,  and  many  other  definite  forms  of  work  to  be  continued. 
After  pupils  are  taught  how  to  study  under  intelligent  guidance, 
when  the  direction  of  the  searching  has  been  determined  upon  by 
means  of  thought-provoking  questions  and  problems  raised,  the 
nature  of  home  study  can  readily  be  understood  and  developed. 
Beasoning  is  not  only  made  easier,  but  also  for  the  great  majority 
of  pupils  made  possible  and  genuinely  promoted  by  developing  ex- 
plicit methods  of  attack,  by  schematizing  the  search,  in  short  by  di- 
recting the  educational  process  with  dear  purposes  and  definite 
objectives  from  day  to  day.^  The  ideal  is  to  have  the  pupil  leave 
the  classroom  each  day  with  a  desire  to  go  forward  in  the  work 
already  begun  under  the  stimulus  of  challenge  and  rivalry,  if  not 
with  a  keen  sense  of  values  and  a  delight  in  experimentation.  The 
boy  of  15  who  (systematically  devoted  one  to  two  hours  to  the 
study  of  his  geometry  at  home  not  because  he  was  required  to  do 
so  by  his  teacher,  but  as  he  himself  stated  it,  because  he  wanted  to 
see  what  he  could  do  with  the  thing,  had  reached  a  high  plane 
of  intellectual  interest — one  not  impossible  for  many  more  boys 
and  girls  than  we  have  supposed. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  home  study  is  to  be  made  optional 
with  the  pupil.  On  the  contrary,  definite  standards  of  work  must 
be  presented  and  insisted  upon ;  pupils  must  be  made  aware  of  their 
responsibility  in  meeting  them.  The  pupil  is  expected  to  furnish 
evidence  of  application  in  the  character  of  work  turned  out.  A 
certain  minimal  requirement  in  terms  of  organizing  principles 
serving  as  a  means  of  directing  work  must  be  met  within  a  given 
time  in  order  that  class  teaching  may  be  conducted.  Qoal  ends  or 
objectives  are  essential  to  progress.  They  must  be  defined ;  pupils 
must  learn  to  work  purposefully  toward  the  attainment  of  these 
ends.  The  directed-study  procedure,  with  a  class  period  of  sixty 
to  seventy-five  minutes  each  day,  assures  in  addition  to  fruitful 
direction  of  activity,  a  high  degree  of  regularity  of  study.    Uni- 


^'It  [reasoning]  is  made  easier  (1)  by  systematizing  the  search,  (2)  by 
limiting  the  nnmber  of  classes  amongst  which  the  pupU  mnst  search  for  the 
right  one,  (3)  by  informing  him  of  classes  which  indnde  the  rig^t  one  afct 
which  he  wovdd  neglect  if  undirected,  and  (4)  by  calling  his  att^tion  to  the 
consequences  of  membership  in  this  or  that  class."  Thomdike,  Principles  of 
Teaehi/ng,  p.  163. 
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formity  of  results  mnst  not  be  expected  for  the  obvious  reason  tbat 
the  school  is  dealing  with  individuals.  As  stated  above,  a  uniform 
assignment  for  home  study  by  no  means  insures  uniformity  of 
preparation  either  in  time  devoted  to  the  task  or  in  quality  of  effort 
Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  develop  a  procedure  which  is  intended 
to  put  a  premium  on  individual  initiative  and  growth  in  self- 
directive  capacity  can  be  justified  in  so  far  as  the  fact  of  variability 
is  concerned.  Qualitative  differences  in  habits  of  study  and  at- 
tainment could  hardly  be  made  more  variable  by  design  than  existr 
ing  practices  disclose. 

With  the  development  of  larger  teaching  units  than  the  conven- 
tional lessons  for  each  day,  the  nature  of  home  study  takes  on  a 
new  meaning.  The  need  of  further  study  is  emphasized  in  terms 
of  ability  to  meet  new  situations,  problems,  questions.  The  masteiy 
of  essential  matter  upon  which  the  new  situation  is  based  is  con- 
stantly made  purposeful  by  its  use.  The  pupil  who  is  developing 
this  functional  view  of  study  is  more  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
further  pursuit  on  his  own  initiative  than  would  be  the  case  in  the 
recitation  fifystem.  It  is  sought,  therefore,  to  establish  for  the  pupil 
concrete  and  genuine  reasons  for  study  both  in  class  and  at  home. 
The  out-of-dass  work  conceived  as  "unfinished  business''  enables 
the  adequate  teacher  to  employ  incentives  of  appropriate  sort,  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  general  procedure.  The  class  dis- 
cussion, examination,  checking  of  individual  work,  gripping  the 
new  piece  of  work,  performance  at  any  time,  reveal  to  the  pupil  his 
position  in  his  class  group.  If  unsatisfactory  progress  is  shown 
under  any  form  of  testing  for  power  or  results,  the  teacher,  in  con- 
ference with  the  pupil,  can  assist  him  in  formulating  a  plan  for 
improving  the  character  of  his  work.  At  no  time  is  the  pupil  to 
be  left  to  shift  for  himself.  Work  begins  in  class  under  stimu- 
lating environment,  and  intelligent  work  is  to  be  continued 
out  of  class.  What  each  pupU  actually  does  must  he  regarded  as 
indeterminate,  A  mechanical  requirement  imposed  by  the  school 
has  not  secured  a  productive  form  of  home  study  from  those  pupils 
who  should  devote  themselves  most  arduously  to  the  task.  It  should 
be  dear  that  the  motives  for  home  study  in  the  plan  of  directed 
study  grow  out  of  the  activities  of  the  dass  period.    To  illustrate. 
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a  set  of  exercises  in  mathematics  or  science,  a  topic  problem  .in 
history,  a  section  for  translation,  may  be  entered  upon  by  the  class 
— ^all  working  forward  nnder  gtiidance,  with  or  without  dass  dis- 
cussion, and  each  pupil  making  such  progress  as  he  can  toward 
attainable  and  definite  objectives  set  forth  from  time  to  time.  The 
compfosition  in  English  courses  may  be  started  in  class,  the  material 
for  a  certain  type  of  story  assembled  and  perhaps  organized  or 
even  reduced  by  a  few  pupils  to  the  finished  product.  Out  of  the 
activities  of  pupils  working  forward  with  prospective  intention  and 
arriving  at  different  levels  of  attainment,  the  problem  of  home 
study  emerges  as  a  distinctively  individual  problem.  Its  indeter- 
minate character  is  frankly  recognized,  and  attention  is  directed 
to  meeting  the  situation  in  terms  of  individual  needs. 

25.  A  New  PupU  Attitude  Toward  School  Work,  CoUege 
Senior  Indvded,  If,  as  alleged,  directed  study  operates  to  en- 
courage individual  initiative  and  to  promote  growth  in  sdf -directive 
capacity,  whatever  practice  tends  to  develop  substantial  'encour- 
agers'  to  excellence  should  receive  careful  consideration.  The  new 
teacher,  as  director  of  activity  and  provoker  of  thought — ^not  in- 
frequently the  consulting  expert — ^must  know  how  to  use  judicious 
praise.  Boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  respond  admirably  to 
'temptations  to  excellence'  in  all  sorts  of  work  and  exercise.  While 
a  superficial  examination  of  pupils  may  lead  to  the  belief  that  they 
have  little  concern  for  good  work,  a  deeper  analysis  of  their  attitude 
reveals  a  splendid  regard  for  the  best  things,  intellectual  and 
moral.  Moreover,  they  are  lovers  of  work.  The  apparent  indif- 
ference of  many  pupils  is  due,  in  part  no  doubt,  to  a  mechanical 
and  traditional  procedure  which  fails  to  make  school  work  real  and 
vital  to  them.  They  have  interests  often  in  out-of -school  work  in 
which  they  display  excellent  qualities  of  energizing  and  of  responsi- 
bility. The  cultivation  of  intellectaal  interests  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  pupils  is  one  of  the  artistic  functions  of  the  good 
teacher.  High-grade  work  is  appreciated.  The  pupil  who  does 
a  conspicuous  bit  of  work  should  be  rewarded.  In  the  wholesome 
rivalries  created  in  working  forward,  explicit  attention  should  be 
directed  to  ways  of  giving  recognition  to  pupils  who  by  their  work 
merit  particular  praise.    It  may  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  h&ve 
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the  simplest  word  of  approval  from  a  saperb  teacher  sach  as 
''exactly,"  "yes,'*  "wdl  done/'  in  comment  upon  a  fine  piece  of 
work.  Ctennine  commendation  given  at  opportune  times,  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  contributing  to  the  devdopment  of  whole- 
some attitudes  toward  school  work.  Judicious  praise  should  not 
be  denied  the  pupil  of  mediocre  ability;  earnest  effort  should  be 
commended  with  frankness  and  sincerity. 

Something  more  than  casual  remark  of  this  sort  may  be  sound 
in  practice.  It  is  not  mere  fiction  tp  argue  that  boys  and  girls  may 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before 
the  class  to  present  a  fine  piece  of  work.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
essence  of  directed  study  is  the  conception  that  the  class  period  is 
a  time  for  work,  and  that  every  pupil  is  to  be  engaged  the  entire 
period  in  fruitful  activity,  it  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  tHe 
individual  who  is  given  the  opportunity  of  occupying  the  center 
of  attention  should  not  waste  the  valuable  time  of  his  dass.  Pupils 
are  capable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  application  in  this 
type  of  class  period.  A  high  level  of  merit  is  attained  when  pupils 
become  impatient  in  being  required  to  put  aside  their  work  to  listen 
to  the  presentation  of  a  shoddy  piece  of  work  or  to  an  uninteresting 
recitation.  Every  subject  offers  frequent  opportunities  for  the  eon- 
sideration  pf  the  worthy  achieve9ients  of  pupils — ^when,  for  exam- 
ple, the  teacher  says:  "Here  is  an  excellent  theme:  it  is  good 
enough  to  be  read  to  the  class:  let  us  have  it  read."  A  difficult 
problem  in  sdence  or  mathematics  has  been  mastered  and  the 
teacher  calls  for  its  presentation  to  the  dass.  It  may  be  an  original 
exercise  i>ot  included  in  the  required  work  of  the  course.  After 
careful  study  a  pupil  may  be  able  to  render  in  good  English  a  sdec- 
tion  from  a  foreign  language  study.  Reports  of  various  sorts  in 
connection  with  school  work  may  be  given  with  a  view  to  encourag- 
ing and  rewarding  pupils.  Projects  in  the  constructive  arts  may 
be  used  for  purposes  of  stimulating  interest  in  fine  workmanship. 
Special  attention  to  matters  of  this  nature  serves  to  pi^omote  a  fed- 
ing  of  pride  in  good  work.  The  opportunity  to  present  to  one's 
class  a  special  piece  of  work  on  the  basis  of  conceiving  such  practice 
as  a  kind  qf  dignified  rewarding  is  regarded  a  stimulus  to  challenge 
of  the  best  type.    This  procedure  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
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college  senior  participating  in  the  work  of  the  dass.  He,  too, 
must  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  making  a  conspicuous 
record  in  actual  work  of  the  course  in  which  he  is  competing  with 
pupils. 

The  directed-study  period  is  devoted  mainly  to  those  activities 
which  call  constantly  for  individual  application.  Any  pupil  of 
the  group,  the  teacher,  or  the  college  senior,  who  undertakes  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  class,  or  better,  direct  attention  to  profitable 
ends,  must  have  something  to  say,  an  effective  way  of  presenting  it, 
and  most  of  all  a  genuine  desire  to  do  so.  These  are  attainable 
objectives;  they  are  worth  cultivating;  the  accomplishment  of  them 
gives  new  directions  to  classroom  activity.  When  it  is  realized  that 
a  working  definition  of  the  laboratory  idea  focuses  attention  upon 
producing  results  in  the  class  period,  and  further  that  pupils  are 
rated  on  what  they  produce,  the  value  of  each  working  period  will 
be  appreciated.  The  importance  of  demonstrating  to  the  dass, 
ability  to  go  forward  is  readily  seen.  No  one  in  the  group  is  peV" 
mitted  to  consume  the  valuable  time  of  others  in  unprofitable  dis- 
cussion. This  point  of  view  is  capable  of  large  development. 
Pupils  are  quick  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  new  departure  and  with 
a  little  encouragement  will  find  ways  of  expressing  disapproval  of 
faulty  work.  An  indifferent  pupil  must  face  social  criticism.  He 
can  be  told  frankly  that  the  time  of  the  dass  is  altogether  too  val- 
uable to  listen  to  a  careless  and  thoughtless  presentation  or  discus- 
sion. By  contrast,  such  a  pupil  may  be  brought  to  a  keen  sense  of 
his  levd  of  energizing.  No  "perfection''  standard  is  set  up.  The 
nature  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  procedure  may  be  such  that 
practically  no  pupil  need  fail  to  rise,  now  and  again,  to  a  levd  of 
legitimate  sodal  approval.  This  statement  may  seem  entirdy  too 
optimistic.  But  when  the  fact  is  realized  that  many  of  the  failures 
in  the  high  school  are  among  those  who  make  no  serious  attempt 
to  prepare  lessons,  and  thereupon  get  little  out  of  the  recitation,  it 
must  be  dear  that  i?3rstematic  directed  study  each  day  is  in  itself 
reasonable  assurance  of  substantial  improvement. 

26.  Preparing  the  Way  for  Appearance  of  the  College  Senior 
in  Teaching  Role,  Occasionally,  a  pupil  of  proved  ability  may  be 
given  recognition  of  extraordinary  sort.    He  may  be  permitted  to 
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assist  the  teacher  in  checking  results  or  in  presiding  over  the  class 
daring  a  discussion,  acting  as  referee  or  even  at  times  directing 
the  work.  This  is  a  dignified  position,  and,  if  properly  managed, 
it  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  qualities  of 
leadership,  responsibility,  and  self-control.  It  is  a  practice,  too, 
which  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  become  one  of  the  group 
by  taking  his  place  with  the  pupils.  Besponsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  class  is  thus  shared  by  the  pupils.  The  dements 
of  leadership  are  recognized  and,  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
democracy,  those  fit  to  lead  are  given  a  chance  to  emerge  out  of  the 
class  group.  The  school  is  made  a  realistic  institution.  Mutual 
helpfulness  is  encouraged.  The  'pedestaled'  teadier,  sitting  aloof 
and  aparty  is  eliminated.  Personal  responsibility  is  cultivated. 
Much  that  appears  in  the  institutional  school  rocnn— questions  of 
formal  class  management  and  matters  of  conventional  methods — 
either  disappear  or  become  less  than  secondary  essentials.  The 
procedure  which  definitely  rewards  pupils  who  excel  by  enlistiTig 
their  energies  on  the  basis  of  mutually  shared  interests  tends  to 
promote  cooperative  thinking  and  doing.  The  so-called  ''socialized 
recitation"  is  a  recognition  of  this  principle.  The  teacher,  at  no 
time,  is  relieved  of  full  responsibility  for  the  proper  direction  and 
control  of  the  class.  There  are,  however,  many  fruitful  ways  of 
exercising  this  responsibility.  In  fact,  its  highest  expression  is 
attained  when  the  student  becomes  fully  self -directive  and  re- 
sponsible. Gradually  the  teacher  is  to  make  himself  less  necessary 
to  the  student.  In  approaching  a  limit  in  this  direction,  it  would 
seem  logical  to  suppose  that  exercise  in  self-direction  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  individual  responsibility  should  receive  attention  in 
the  high  school.  The  responsible,  self-active  person  is  not  de* 
veloped  by  being  told  to  go  off  by  himself,  practice  self-control,  culti- 
vate responsibility  and  develop  capacity  for  anticipated  leadership. 
27.  Recognition  of  Principles  of  Social  Psychology.  We  can 
not  set  the  pupil  off  and  talk  about  his  mental  machinery.  Social 
psychology  means,  literally,  that  personality  is  quite  as  much  a 
function  of  one's  neighbors'  activities  as  one's  own  brain.  The 
philosophy  of  pragmatism  has  been  at  work  in  education  long  be- 
fore it  became  an  ism.    It  is  expressed  in  terms  of  'problems'  and 
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'  self -actiyity. '  The  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  thinking  is  value 
in  a  social  world.  All  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  are  in 
reality  a  series  of  social  problems.  Their  history  goes  back  to  this 
social  aspect,  which  in  the  wider  sense  is  the  practical.  Subject 
matter  conceived  as  finished  and  therefore  static,  because  ap- 
proached as  ready-made  knowledge,  gives  the  individual  no  share  / 
in  working  out  ideals,  whereas  the  view  of  an  evolving  world — ^the  ^ 
constructive  idea  in  education  under  which  subject  matter  is  ccm- 
eeived  as  fluid,  is  sug^^estive  of  the  social  standpoint.  Each  indi- 
vidual is  to  have  a  voice  in  shaping  content  and  in  working  out 
the  development  of  new  forms  and  laws.  The  curriculum  has  no 
meaning  except  in  terms  of  the  active  agent  The  pupil  is  a  botan- 
izing or  geologizing  being.  So  it  is  in  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
The  process  is  a  developing  one.  Opposed  to  this  conception  of 
growth  and  self-expression  is  the  doctrine  of  a  fixed  order,  imposed 
by  some  authority,  under  which  the  individual  is  expected  to  help 
in  a  mechanical  way  in  the  execution  of  a  pattern  or  formula.  The 
conventional  type  of  education  which  trains  children  to  docility  and 
unthinking  obedience,  regardless  of  where  they  lead,  is  not  suited 
to  a  democratic  society  in  which  responsibilty  for  the  conduct  of 
government  and  institutions  rests  on  every  member  of  society. 
The  high  school  must  develop  active  qualities  of  initiative  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  great  majority  of  citizens.  The  fact  that  needs 
to  be  emphasized  is  that  any  kind  of  freedom  worthy  of  the  name 
must  be  bought  at  a  price;  it  is  the  price  of  discipline.  For  all 
who  escape  the  death  of  attainment  there  is  no  real  freedom,  intel- 
lectual or  moral,  at  a  price  lower  in  the  scale  of  human  values  than 
discipline.  Increasing  power  in  self -discipline  is  the  vital  point 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  feeling  of  responsbility.  Pupils  who  simply 
take  orders,  who  do  things  simply  because  they  are  told  to,  receiving 
no  practice  in  acting  and  thinking  for  themsdves,  are  not  being 
adequately  prepared  for  a  self -directing  and  responsible  life.  The 
directed-study  group  as  described  in  this  report  provides  many  op- 
portunities for  the  individual  pupil  and  the  college  senior  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  direction  and  control  of  the  work  of  the  class.  Each 
person  is  regarded  as  an  active  agent,  sharing  in  various  ways 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
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The  probabilities  are  that  there  would  be  no  marked  dissent 
from  the  general  thesis  of  pragmatism  and  self-expression  in  so  far 
as  a  statement  of  principles  is  concerned.  There  is  valid  gronnd 
for  the  contention  that  education  should  increasingly  develop  the 
responsible  person.  A  democratic  society  requires,  first  of  all,  an 
individual  trained  to  estimate  his  own  powers  and  limitations.  He 
must  become  a  good  judge  of  his  own  opportunities.  On  the 
theoretical  side,  at  least,  there  is  substantial  agreement  that  that 
discipline  is  best  that  comes  ' '  from  the  pupil 's  effort  to  follow  up 
from  premise  to  conclusion  something  which  mightily  interests  him 
because  of  its  worthy  purpose."  In  making  provision  for  greater 
flexibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  class  period  and  in  deformalizing 
the  usual  recitation  procedure,  the  rigor  of  discipline  and  the  in- 
sistence upon  accuracy  of  scholarship  need  not  be  diminished;  in 
point  of  fact,  a  more  productive  form  of  application  is  readily  per- 
ceived, increasing  as  the  value  of  attainment  is  determined  more 
and  more  by  a  ''quality  of  mind  that  has  acted  through  its  own 
initiative"  under  the  social  stimulus  of  a  working  group. 

Apprehension  that  directed  study  telescopes  accuracy  of  in- 
formation, discipline,  and  memorizing  is  not  well  founded.  An 
accurate  accounting  of  the  pupil's  efforts  is  not  omitted.  It  is 
active  and  purposeful  memorizing  that  is  emphasized.  Testing 
through  using  facts  and  principles  in  meeting  new  situations  and 
problems  is  deemed  more  important  than  a  mere  rehearsal  of  sub- 
ject matter,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  determine  what  the 
pupil  knows  or  to  ascertain  how  well  an  assignment  has  been  mas- 
tered. The  fear  that  pupils  will  not  be  held  to  account  for  work 
required  of  them  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  escaping  re- 
sponsibility. Every  class  period  is  a  time  of  testing.  The  pupil 
is  required  to  furnish  tangible  evidence  of  ability  to  go  forward  by 
making  use  of  whatever  facts  and  principles  are  essential  to  ade- 
quate handling  of  new  situations.  Moreover,  definite  checking  of 
any  kind  of  assignment  of  work  is  germane  to  the  new  departure. 
What  may  be  denominated  as  the  'discussion  method'  constitutes 
an  important  part  of  the  development  of  subject  material.  No 
-arbitrary  fractional  part  of  the  class  period  should  be  set  apart 
for  any  one  unvarying  practice.    In  all  subjects  definite  cores  of 
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interests  may  be  organized.  After  a  careful  stady  has  been  made 
of  some  topic  in  which  problems  are  raised,  and  data  examined  and 
organized,  the  results  of  several  hours  of  work  may  be  presented 
in  class  through  the  discussion  method,  rapid  questioning,  debate 
or  topic  presentation.  Here,  again,  the  point  is  urged  that  directed 
study  should  precede  discussion  in  order  that  material  may  be  or- 
ganized in  comprehensive  units  of  subject  matter.  The  aim  is  to 
have  pupils  work  out  certain  principles,  bringing  together  data  of 
adequate  and  vital  sort  for  discussion,  thereby  furnishing  a  basis 
for  a  profitable  and  effective  presentation.  The  importance  of  ac- 
curate information  is  emphasized  in  the  ^ective  manipulation  of 
questioning,  presentation,  and  argument.  Pupils  are  impressed 
with  the  value  of  preparation  in  meeting  a  challenge.  Their  ideas 
are  chastened  when  thrown  into  the  crucible  of  discussion.  Such 
testing  need  not  be  conducted  every  day.  There  is  no  rigid  for- 
malism to  be  observed.  Any  procedure  that  encourages  a  mechan- 
ical conformity  to  certain  devices  should  be  condemned.  Gk)ing 
through  the  motions  of  teaching,  repeating  a  kind  of  ritual  of  edu- 
cation, is  stupid  performance.  The  fundamental  conception  of 
directed  study  is  its  indeterminate  character  in  respect  to  external 
and  quantitative  matters.  This  view  is  frankly  expressed  because 
education  deals  with  individuals.  The  mythical  'average  pupil' 
must  be  discarded  along  with  the  static  conception  of  subject  matter. 
Teaching  must  remain  inventive  all  the  way.  The  general  direction 
must  be  determined.  It  is  not  the  road  that  determines  the  city, 
but  rather  the  city  that  fixes  the  general  direction  of  the  road.  The 
character  of  the  road  depends  upon  conditions  that  must  be  met. 
The  alternatives  are,  as  a  rule,  matters  of  judgment  to  be  exercised 
as  the  road  is  being  constructed.  At  all  events  teaching  that  ap- 
proximates the  ideal  of  a  professional  undertaking  imposes  upon 
the  teacher  the  obligations  that  belong  to  the  artist.  The  effect  of 
one's  efforts  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  results  produced, 
not  by  conventional  standards  or  ready-made  devices. 

28.  The  PupU,  the  Edt^cative  Unit.  The  movement  to  or- 
ganize educational  procedure  on  a  social  basis  does  not  imply  any 
form  of  social  organization  that  leads  to  stratification  of  pupils. 
An  unobstructed  opportunity  must  be  safeguarded  to  every  nor- 
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mally  constituted  adolescent.  The  insidious  forms  of  caste  which 
would  in  any  way  socially  predetermine  the  status  of  any  group  of 
American  youth  must  be  kicked  out  of  our  public  schools  and  kept 
out  forever.  The  attractive  arguments  of  a  material  efficiency  must 
be  scrutinized  with  a  searching  of  the  underlying  principles  which 
have  guided  American  educators  in  the  development  of  our  educa- 
tional ideals  and  practices.  In  the  large  high  school  the  attempt 
to  classify  pupils  in  a  given  subject  according  to  ability  is  some- 
times made.  Obviously  this  can  not  be  done  in  the  small  school,  how- 
ever desirable  such  practice  may  appear  to  be.  The  accelerant- 
group  idea  is  an  attractive  theory.  Under  collective  teaching  and 
the  recitation  system  pupils  in  a  given  subject  differentiate  rapidly 
into  two  or  more  rather  clearly  defined  static  groups.  The  imme- 
diate temptation  is  to  classify  pupils  under  conventional  labels,  as 
bright,  less  bright,  and  dull  pupils.  The  effect  of  such  classifica- 
tion upon  pupil  and  teacher  is  not  althogether  wholesome,  although 
it  may  seem  to  be  an  efficient  method.  The  C  pupil,  once  labelled, 
is  usually  a  discouraged  pupil.  Moreover,  any  group  or  section  of 
pupils  must  within  itself  inevitably  develop  wide  ranges  of  differ- 
ences. Logically,  the  scheme  of  classification  can  not  be  made  a 
success  with  a  division  of  classes  only  into  accelerant  and  ordinary 
sections.  The  advantages  are  at  best  only  relative.  Any  classifi- 
cation presents  the  old  problem  of  individual  differences. 

With  the  pupil,  and  not  the  class,  as  the  edttcative  unit,  the 
argument  for  classification  is  not  so  obvious.  The  pupil  has  no 
static  position  in  his  group,  when  teaching  concerns  itself  with 
directing  activity  by  creating  situations  to  which  pupils  and  teacher 
react  under  a  problem-solving  procedure.  Each  pupil  has  the  op- 
portunity of  working  up  to  his  best.  No  one  of  the  top  third  is 
limited  by  the  presence  of  a  pupil  perchance  in  the  bottom  third. 
The  fact  that  one  pupil  solves  fifty  exercises  in  algebra  while 
another  solves  only  ten,  both  working  under  the  same  organizing 
principle,  does  not  support  the  view  that  these  two  pupils  should  be 
separated.  The  main  jwint  is  to  have  each  working  up  to  his  best 
ability.  The  indeterminate  assignment  idea  must  find  a  practical 
application  in  this  new  type  of  classroom  work.  The  problem  does 
not  consist  in  fixing  a  minimal  content  for  the  class  as  a  whole,  but 
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rather  in  developing  dear  perspective  which  sets  no  upper  limit  for 
any  pnpil.  The  adequate  teacher  needs  to  think  of  extending  the 
scope  of  initiative.  The  problem  becomes  increasingly  one  of  find- 
ing abundant  raw  material  to  meet  the  challenge  and  needs  of  pupils 
at  work.  Wide  use  is  made  of  supplementary  texts  and  library,  to- 
gether with  laboratory  material  and  original  problems  and  ques- 
tions. The  heart  of  supervised  study  lies  in  making  the  class  period 
productive  for  every  pupil.  This  end  can  be  attained  by  having 
each  pupil  work  up  to  his  maximum  throughout  the  class  i>eriod. 
The  recitation  i^yBtem  develops  a  receptive  pupil :  one  who  spends 
the  hour  in  listening,  absorbing,  paying  attention.  The  plan  of 
directing  study  keeps  each  pupil  at  the  ''fork  of  the  road"  with 
a  problem  or  question  to  be  worked  out.  Each  pupil  is  umng  in- 
formation, principles,  knowledge,  in  thinking  his  way  through  ex- 
ercises of  one  sort  and  another,  or  in  constructing  a  story,  theme, 
or  report.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  pupils  should  work  at  different 
rates.  One  commits  ninety  lines  while  another  in  the  same  class 
commits  fifteen  lines ;  one  translates  fifty  lines  while  another  trans- 
lates twenty  lines ;  one  writes  a  half-dozen  stories  while  another  is 
struggling  to  turn  off  one,  etc. ;  and  who,  after  all,  does  the  bestt 
Is  it  not  a  question  of  each  measuring  himself  against  his  own 
record  f  The  problem  for  the  adequate  teacher  is  to  direct  activity. 
Boys  and  girls  become  competent  assistants  in  the  proper  direction 
of  energy  just  as  soon  as  the  repressive  measures  of  collective  teach- 
ing are  removed. 

The  pupil  as  the  educative  unit  does  not  imply  that  the  ideal 
situation  would  be  to  have  a  teacher  for  every  pupil.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  large  class  can  be  handled  more  productively  under  di- 
rected study  than  under  the  recitation  system.  The  conclusion  that 
the  pupfl  is  singled  out  and  thought  of  in  isolation  is  a  gratuitous 
misapprehension  of  the  essential  principles  of  supervised  study. 
Under  the  recitation  system  the  pupil  is  thus  singled  out.  The  aver- 
age time  for  each  pupil  before  the  class  in  the  rdle  of  reciting  is 
about  two  minutes  a  day,  whereas  in  fruitfully  directed  activity 
every  pupil  in  the  class  is  working  up  to  his  maximal  capacity. 
The  socialized  recitation  partially  describes  the  new  departure. 
How  to  secure  full  participation  of  all  members  of  the  dass  is  the 
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central  problem  in  directing  study.  Dificossion  is  essential.  In- 
stead of  reciting  a  common  assignment — a  minimal  essential  content 
— ^profitable  discussion  is  promoted  when  each  pupil  has  worked  out 
something  of  his  own  to  contribute.  The  pupil  in  the  bottom  third 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  contribute  something  which  his 
superiors  haye  not  done.  In  developing  a  new  principle  as  a  tool 
for  further  thinking  and  use  on  raw  material,  all  pupils  are  engaged 
in  a  common  enterprise.  No  time  is  wasted  in  mere  reciting  ready- 
made  answers  to  ready-made  questions. 

The  'set-lesson'  assignment  fixes  the  upper  limit  by  definite 
specification.  The  question  is  seldom  raised;  How  much  more 
could  the  upper  third  of  the  dass  accomplish  under  direction  and 
stimulus  in  teaching  and  procedure  the  aim  of  which  is  to  develop 
maxima]  power  t  Giving  extra  credit  for  additional  work  beyond 
a  minimal  assignment  for  all  is  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  making 
provision  for  the  more  capable  pupil.  The  indeterminate  assign- 
ment idea  aims  to  assist  each  pupil  to  organize  his  working  powers 
up  to  his  best 

The  contention  that  some  ten  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  upper 
grades  and  high  school  are  supernormal  and,  on  that  account,  should 
be  segregated  and  given  opportunity  for  unusual  acceleration  is  an 
attractive  theory,  but  hardly  adequate  as  a  solution  of  practical 
educational  problems.  The  di£Sculty  of  caring  for  such  pupils  in 
the  small  schools  is  at  once  obvious.  The  means  of  determining  who 
belong  to  a  supernormal  group  would  be  crude  at  best.  Moreover, 
the  45  pupils  of  every  50  remaining  after  the  10  percent  are  segre- 
gated present  the  original  problem  of  individual  differences.  At 
the  top  there  would  be  emerging  another  group  of  supernormal 
persons,  raising  again  the  same  situation  calling  for  segregation. 
The  process  would  be  repeated  in  each  attempt  at  sorting. 

With  a  teaching  procedure  which  places  the  emphasis  upon 
directed  study,  work  is  initiated  in  the  classroom  and  continued 
outside  as  unfinished  business.  No  upper  limit  is  set  for  any  pupil. 
The  assignment  may  be  just  as  definite  under  an  indeterminate 
plan  as  it  is  under  a  set-lesson  plan  with  so  many  lines,  exercises, 
pages,  for  all  alike  in  home  study. 

The  attempt  to  operate  a  system  which  aims  to  have  the  capable 
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pupils  in  a  class  do  an  extra  amount  of  work,  receiving  additional 
credit  therefor,  does  not  seem  to  be  adequate.  Some  essential  fac- 
tors in  the  learning  process  are  disregarded,  particularly  the  ele- 
ment of  cumulative  power.  The  'fine  points'  of  the  game  are 
mastered  unevenly.  For  example,  in  geometry  one  pupil  may  find 
the  subject  confusing  at  first,  yet  within  six  or  eight  weeks  he  may 
develop  dear  thinking  and  excellent  form,  while  another  may  find 
his  exx)erience  quite  the  opposite.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  give  proper 
weight  to  effort.  One  pupU  may  expend  as  much  time  and  energy 
in  committing  15  lines  as  another  in  committing  150  lines.  It  is 
perfectiy  easy  to  measure  the  results  of  these  two  performances 
if  mere  counting  of  lines  as  units  is  all  that  is  required.  Only 
clerical  ability  is  needed  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  Variable 
credit  for  mastery  of  different  amounts  of  subject  matter  in  a  given 
course  encourage  a  formal,  mechanical  evaluation  of  effort. 

The  supernormal  person  presents  a  totally  different  problem 
from  that  of  the  defective  child.  Segregation  of  the  latter  for 
special  educational  treatment  is  a  justifiable  practice  and  meets 
with  social  approval.  The  welfare  of  the  child  is  thereby  oon- 
served  and  the  school  is  relieved  of  a  serious  handicap.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  defective  child  is  by  no  means  a  simple  procedure 
except  in  the  more  aggravated  cases.  When  the  border  line  is  ap- 
proached, grave  difficulties  are  encountered,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  a  social  consideration.  The  selection  of  supernormal  pupils  and 
their  segregation  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  comparable  to  this  sit- 
uation. Their  presence  in  a  dass  group  is  in  every  way  helpful,  or  at 
least  can  be  made  hdpful  to  the  other  members  of  the  class.  As- 
suming that  supemormality  is  a  permanently  fixed  quality  and  that 
means  are  available  for  its  discovery,  the  desirability  of  segregation 
of  the  top  10  percent  of  the  pupils  of  a  school  system  is  not  readily 
conceded.  There  is  in  such  a  scheme  a  kind  of  pedagogical  predes- 
tination which  runs  counter  to  our  conceptions  of  democratic  edu- 
cation. The  practical  situation,  however,  is  much  simpler.  There 
is  no  line  separating  the  normal  from  the  supemormaL  Gtenius 
and  marked  ability  are  not  disdosed  unerringly  at  any  particular 
age.  Education  is  supposed  to  effect  changes  in  the  persons  brought 
under  its  procedure.    The  conceptions  of  self-realization  and  of 
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emerging  powers  and  of  growth  in  personal  initiative  are  germane 
to  the  ideals  and  practical  outcomes  of  secondary  education.  In 
other  words,  supemormality  is  not  a  static  quality,  but  rather  a 
functional  aspect  of  growth.  In  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned 
in  the  process  of  building  the  person,  this  quality  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  possible  outcomes  of  education. 

This  phase  of  our  study  may  be  carried  into  any  high  school. 
Groups  of  pupils  are  found  who  are  selected  with  respect  to  curri- 
culum interests,  advancement,  ability  to  carry  successfully  certain 
courses  of  instruction.  A  given  dass  group  presents  its  various 
problems  relating  to  the  individuals  composing  the  group.  No 
reliable  data  can  be  had  by  which  to  forecast  with  any  degree  of 
exactness  the  relative  positions  which  these  individuals  will  take 
in  the  course  from  time  to  time.  No  one  in  the  dass  is  predestined 
to  a  certain  measure  of  success  in  geometry,  history,  phjrsics, 
English,  etc. 

Each  pupil  is  to  have  every  possible  opportunity  to  develop 
his  maximal  powers.  Differences  are  inevitable.  No  two  persons 
are  conceived  to  be  equal  in  working  capacity,  ability,  and  interest 
The  requirement  seems  clear;  it  is  that  the  school  shall  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  growth  and  progress,  by  developing  a  pro- 
cedure in  which  each  individual,  treated  as  a  person,  may  go  for- 
ward at  his  own  best  rate.  Instead,  therefore,  of  segregation  or 
division  according  to  some  standard  which  seeks  to  classify  prior 
to  a  testing  out  in  a  course  or  grade,  t.  e.,  by  imposing  a  separation 
on  the  basis  of  any  sort  of  educational,  social,  or  mental  predestina- 
tion of  pupils,  the  principles  of  education  in  American  society 
would  seem  to  specify  that  our  public  secondary  school  shall  deal 
with  such  groups  as  we  find  under  normal  conditions  of  promotion 
and  sectioning  into  the  various  courses  of  instruction,  and  there- 
upon discover  ways  and  means  of  directing  activity  in  a  manner 
that  will  assist  each  pupil  to  realize  his  best.  This  common  prin- 
ciple is  based  upon  differences  in  capacity.  At  once,  it  is  recognized 
that  uniform  progress  is  impossible.  The  differences  in  capacity, 
in  skill,  in  organizing  power  should  become  progressively  greater 
rather  than  less,  in  the  development  of  a  course. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  manipulative  skills  of  certain  occa- 
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pations  that  individuals  not  only  differ  widely  in  ability  to  tarn 
out  nnits  of  work,  but  that  under  scientific  methods  applied  to 
bnsinefis  all  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  that  the  perc^itage 
of  improvement  increases  as  one  advances  up  the  scale.  That  is 
to  say,  the  man  who  can  turn  out  10  units  of  work  in  a  given  time 
is  capable  of  increasing  his  efficiency  at  a  higher  percentage  rate 
than  the  man  who  under  similar  conditions  can  turn  out  8  units 
of  work.  The  inference  drawn  from  this  illustration  is  that  in 
school  work  we  should  expect  to  find  even  greater  variation  under 
methods  of  learning  which  aim  to  develop  each  individual  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  to  improve  and  to  advance.  This  is  one  of  the 
essential  reasons  for  the  contrast  which  is  being  urged  between  a 
set-lesson  assignment  procedure  and  the  indeterminate-assignment 
plan. 

In  support  of  this  view  it  is  further  maintained  that  a  quanti- 
tative outlook  upon  subject  matter  in  terms  of  the  current  con- 
ceptions of  minimal  essential-content  ideas  falls  short  of  a  pro- 
ductive analysis  of  a  sound  educational  procedure.  Once  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  any  group  of  pupils  under  classroom  conditions  is 
composed  of  persons,  not  'cases, '  and  that  each  person  is  a  potential 
candidate  for  a  position  in  his  group  higher  or  lower  than  any  one 
position  temporarily  assigned  to  him,  then  it  would  appear  that 
that  classroom  procedure  is  on  the  whole  best  which  promises  large 
flexibility  and  possibilities  for  personal  initiative  and  maximal  in- 
dividual progress.  The  customary  differentiation  in  school  marks  is 
intended  to  indicate  differences  of  this  sort.  These  marks  are 
mainly  qualitative,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  to  show  that  they  are 
a  quantitative  estimate  of  the  pupil's  achievement  and  progress. 

29.  Summarizing  Statement  of  Recitation  System  and  Direct 
ted  Study.  It  is  maintained,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  reciting 
facts  and  principles  may  be  redirected  very  materially  without  im- 
pairing scholarship.  To  be  concrete,  it  is  not  deemed  essential  that 
recitations  should  be  conducted  five  days  a  week  in  any  subject. 
With  the  new  procedure,  fruitfully  directed,  comparatively  little  of 
the  old  practice  of  reciting  lessons  will  be  retained.  The  corrective 
to  any  practice  that  would  seem  to  lead  to  indefinite  and  irrespon- 
sible procedure  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  required  to  furnish 
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reliable  evidence  of  ability  to  cope  with  the  problem  or  question 
set  for  the  class.  He  must  convince  the  teacher  that  he  can  use 
essential  information  in  a  forward  moving  process  of  thinking.  As 
much  time  as  seems  desirable  may  be  devoted  to  fixing,  temporarily, 
facts  which  are  to  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  a  new  problem. 
Directed  study  seeks  to  avoid  making  a  fetish  of  mere  repetition 
of  another's  conclusions.  The  delivering  of  parcels  of  knowledge 
as  they  were  received  is  not  thought  to  be  profitable.  The  fault 
of  cramming  will  continue  just  so  long  as  the  reproduction  of  ready- 
made  knowledge  is  emphasized.  The  complaint  that  our  pupils  do 
not  know  anything  will  continue  to  be  made  just  so  long  as  a  mem- 
orizing school  is  fostered.  Too  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in 
the  testing  of  ignorance  under  the  recitation  system.  It  is  alleged 
that  'Hhe  capacity  of  the  htmian  mind  to  resist  the  introduction  of 
knowledge  can  not  be  over  estimated."  Scholarship,  in  the  sense  of 
accredited  information,  is  suffering  lamentably.^  The  practical 
question  turns  upon  a  defense  of  our  educational  system  on  some 
other  ground  or  in  a  substantial  modification  of  classroom  proced- 
ure. The  latter  alternative  seems  probable.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  a  radical  constructive  departure,  that  in  no  conceivable 
manner  can  destroy  anything  good  in  the  prevailing  practice,  is 
clearly  defensible.  The  plan  of  directed  study  is  easily  adminia- 
tered,  externally.  The  recitation  period  of  whatever  length  can  be 
utilized  for  the  new  procedure.  In  other  words,  no  complicated  re- 
organization is  necessary.  The  redirection  of  classroom  activities 
can  be  begun  at  once. 

30.    The  Indeterminate  Assignment  Idea.    A  striking  fact  is 


^'Complete  Btatisties  which  would  teU  ub  how  many  of  all  the  pnpfls 
who  study  Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry  fail  to  master  them  do  not  exist  But 
we  know  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  better  stadents  of  these  subjects  try  the 
college  entrance  examinations,  and  that  for  these  examinations  many  receive 
special  drill  in  addition  to  regular  teaching.  Now  in  the  examinations  held  by 
the  College  Entrance  Board  in  1915,  76.6%  of  the  candidates  failed  to  make 
even  a  mark  of  60  in  Cicero;  75%  failed  to  make  a  mark  of  60%  in  the  first 
six  books  of  Virgil,  every  line  of  which  they  had  presumably  re-read;  69.7% 
of  those  examined  from  quadratics  on  failed  to  make  as  much  as  60% ;  42.4% 
failed  to  make  60%  in  plane  geometry.  What  would  tiie  record  be  if  aU  who 
studied  these  subjects  were  thus  examined  by  an  impartial  outside  bodyf" 
Flexner,  The  Modem  School,  p.  6.  See  also  an  article  by  the  same  author  in 
the  Atlantic  MofiitMy,  April,  1917. 
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brought  out  in  comparing  the  work  and  attitude  of  pupils  under 
the  old  and  the  new  procedure.  In  the  formal  assignment  of  so 
many  exercises  or  pages  for  all  alike  no  account  is  taken  of  indi- 
vidual differences.  Either  one  of  two  extremes  ia  likely  to  appear: 
an  assignment  far  too  difficult  for  the  lowest  third  of  the  class  or 
very  much  below  the  potential  level  of  the  upper  third  of  the  dass. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  greater  evil.  Dis- 
couraged and  confused  pupils  are  a  sad  lot  indeed,  yet  indifferent 
energizing  by  capable  pupils  can  not  be  defended  on  any  grounds. 
The  nature  of  the  assignment  problem  bears  directly  upon  this 
situation. 

Any  set  assignment  is  in  reality  indeterminate.  Like  amounts 
of  effort  or  power  do  not  follow  as  a  result  of  a  uniform  assignment. 
If  a  given  number  of  problems  or  exercises  in  mathematics  is  as- 
signed for  preparation,  pupils  destroy  automatically  all  appear- 
ances of  uniformity.  A  dass  group  is  made  up  of  individuals.  Some 
of  them  solve  three  or  four  exercises  while  others  solve  eight  or  ten. 
Besults  are  variable.  In  history,  English,  science,  etc.,  in  which 
a  limited  number  of  pages  may  be  made  the  basis  of  the  assign- 
ment, it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  uniformity.  All  pupils 
of  the  class  may  read  the  required  number  of  pages  with  only  the 
slightest  degree  of  corrdation  of  results  as  revealed  in  testing  for 
information,  organization,  ideas.  Class  instruction  fails,  as  it 
should,  to  reduce  all  pupils  of  a  given  course  to  a  uniform  levd. 

In  view  of  these  facts  of  variability,  the  teacher  who  frankly 
sets  out  to  devdop  a  procedure  based  upon  the  indeterminate  as- 
signment idea  recognizes  at  once  the  problem  of  individual  instruc- 
tion and  the  principles  of  individual  differences.  No  effort  is  made 
to  secure  uniformity  of  results.  The  important  issue  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual.  The  agencies  of  the  dassroom  are  made 
to  contribute  to  this  end.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  common  ele- 
ments of  instruction  are  to  be  set  aside.  On  the  contrary,  the  forces 
of  social  direction  in  teaching  are  constantly  aligned  to  foster  in- 
dividual initiative  and  personal  growth. 

31.  Minimal  Essential  Content:  Objections  to  the  Movement. 
The  minimal  essential  content  idea  is  linked  up  with  the  question 
of  the  selection  of  subject  matter  appropriate  for  instructional  pur- 
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poses  and  is  associated  with  the  tmiform-assignment  system.  A 
certain  amount  of  material,  it  is  held,  shall  be  arranged  for  each 
coarse — an  irreducible  minimum  which  each  pupil  in  the  course 
ahall  master  in  order  that  credit  may  be  earned.  This  minimiim 
is  expressed  in  terma  of  facts,  information,  knowledge — ^the  con- 
ception being  mainly  that  of  the  number  of  things  included.  Non- 
essential matter  is  eliminated.  Frequently  it  is  asserted  that  ob- 
solete material  should  be  discarded.  Include  only  that  which  baa 
practical  significance,  it  is  urged.  This  discussion  has  led  to  a 
serious  attempt  to  organize  courses  of  instruction  with  reference 
to  certain  concrete  objectives,  particularly  those  of  a  vocational 
nature.  The  movement  has  proved  valuable  in  so  far  as  a  better 
type  of  organization  of  courses  has  been  developed  than  prevailed 
under  the  influence  of  a  barren  recitation  of  isolated  facts.  The 
main  point,  however,  has  not  been  raised ;  it  is— for  whom  shall  a 
minimal  essential  content  be  provided!  If  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide just  enough  material  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of 
average  ability,  then  it  is  obviously  inadequate,  not  only  for  those 
above,  but  also  for  those  below  the  average.  In  testing  for  a  cer- 
tain school  achievement,  if  it  can  be  measured,  an  array  of  results 
is  found  to  conform  to  the  normal  curve  of  distribution,  provided 
enough  cases  are  taken  and  the  unit  of  difference  selected  is  sudi 
as  to  secure  the  general  form  of  distribution.  The  assumption  that 
pupils  are  distributed  by  nature  according  to  some  fixed  standard 
is  a  strong  temptation  to  classify  them  to  fit  the  standard,  prior 
to  a  trial  in  a  given  course  of  study  or  in  a  part  of  the  course.  The 
class  group  is  composed  of  individuals ;  while  it  is  essentially  cor- 
rect that  an  actuarial  accounting  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
out  of  a  thousand  pupils  of  a  given  grade  or  course,  a  definite  pre- 
diction could  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  would  fai! 
in  each  tertile  (or  smaller  division),  yet  when  it  comes  to  selecting 
the  particular  individual  who  will  be  found  in  a  certain  position 
at  some  subsequent  time,  it  is  clearly  an  impossibility.  Each  per- 
son of  normal  capacity  is  a  potential  candidate  for  a  relative  posi- 
tion within  a  given  group  other  than  the  one  occupied  at  a  given 
time.  The  minimal  essential  content  requirement  does  not  seem 
valid  even  for  a  selected  individual,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  in 
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the  conception  of  education  as  direction  for  self-expression  a  static 
view  of  either  subject  matter  or  the  pupil  is  wholly  inadequate. 
The  amount  of  subject  matter  can  not  be  arbitrarily  selected  and 
limited  if  the  principles  of  self -direction  and  personal  initiative 
are  to  guide  practice.  This  outlook  is  pertinent,  not  only  in  think- 
ing of  the  needs  of  pupils,  but  also  in  considering  the  qualities  of 
teachers,  no  two  of  whom  should  be  required  to  handle  identical 
material  in  teaching  the  same  subject.  It  will  doubtless  be  readily 
conceded  that  flexibility  is  desirable  and  probably  argued  that  am- 
ple provision  is  made  in  the  use  of  supplementary  material.  The 
problem  of  persuading  the  capable  pupil  that  he  should  accomplish 
more  than  the  minimal  requirement  is  at  once  apparent  No  satis- 
factory plan  has  been  devised  to  meet  this  problem  under  the  uni- 
form-assignment practice  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  quantitative 
outlook  upon  subject  matter. 

32.  Oripping  Subject  Matter  and  Procedure  under  Organis- 
ing Principles.  The  indeterminate  assignment  idea  lies  at  the  very 
center  of  directed  study  as  interpreted  in  this  report  The  aim  is 
to  substitute  organizing  principles  for  set  lesson  assignments.  "The 
business  of  secondary  education  is  to  raise  all  subjects  which  it 
touches  to  the  plane  of  science  by  bringing  all  into  the  point  of 
view  of  organizing  principles, "  says  E.  E.  Brown.  The  implication 
in  this  statement  is  that  teaching  shall  be  redirected  in  terms  of  the 
essential  modes  of  thinking  and  ways  of  organizing  subject  matter. 
Facts,  conclusions,  information  are  just  so  much  data  to  be  used  in 
a  problem-solving  situation,  in  an  organizing  movement,  in  a  de- 
veloping situation.  In  geometry,  for  example,  all  of  the  pupils 
need  to  use  such  mathematical  concepts  as  congruency  of  figures, 
parallelism,  triangle,  similarity  of  figures,  etc.  The  amount  and 
kind  of  material  arrayed  under  appropriate  headings  may  be  re- 
garded as  subordinate  to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  use 
of  these  organizing  principles.  In  the  development  of  one  or  more 
of  these  principles  some  pupils  are  able  to  solve  eight  to  ten  exer- 
cises while  others  in  the  same  class  can  solve  only  two  or  three 
exercises.  By  shifting  the  emphasis  from  the  uniform  or  set  lesson, 
in  terms  of  so  many  exercises,  pages,  or  definitions,  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  in  a  real  sense  inclusive,  and  also  a  means  of 
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organizing  one's  thinking,  a  genuine  redirection  of  effort  is  effected. 
It  is  still  true  that  the  number  of  exercises  mastered  indicates  fairly 
accurately  the  ability  of  the  pupil.  But  attention  is  constantly 
directed  toward  the  mastery  of  certain  principles  through  mastery 
and  organization  of  objective  data,  rather  than  the  reciting  of  a 
conventional  assignment.  The  important  consideration  is  ability 
to  think  and  use  congruency  of  figures,  parallelism,  etc.>  in  many 
different  situations.  At  once  a  real  challenge  is  offered.  The  work 
of  the  class  period  carried  forward  under  fruitfully  directed  study 
is  a  constant  stimulus  to  each  pupil  to  turn  out  such  results  as  will 
disclose  to  fellow  pupils  and  teacher,  ability  to  grip  a  principle  or 
way  of  thinking  and  to  use  it  on  new  data.  Each  pupil  is  deter- 
mining for  himself  a  minimal  essential  content  which  becomes 
increasingly  a  measure  of  his  ability  to  comprehend  the  principles 
involved.  The  organizing  principles  constitute  the  common  ground 
upon  which  class  discussion  is  based.  Some  organizing  movement 
is  selected  as  a  unifying  core.  It  may  be  a  certain  kind  of  story 
with  a  general  structure  developed  to  give  pupils  a  means  of  con- 
structing their  written  work  in  English.  Under  this  organizing 
procedure  one  pupil  may  write  four  or  five  good  stories  while  an- 
other writes  only  one  or  two.  The  opportunity  for  profitable  class 
discussion  is  improved  by  a  diversity  of  attainment.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial that  all  pupils  shall  have  examined  precisely  the  same  data. 
The  main  point  is  to  make  sure  that  all  pupils  of  the  group  shall 
have  been  working  toward  certain  common  objectives  and  shall 
have  gained  some  adequate  idea  of  the  means  by  which  these  ob- 
jectives are  to  be  reached.  Then,  before  profitable  discussion  can 
be  had,  the  pupils  should  have  done  some  real  work  on  the  principle 
or  topic  which  is  to  be  discussed.  At  these  frequent  times  of  vital 
discussion,  when  ideas  are  thrown  into  the  crucible  to  become  chast- 
ened, much  emphasis  should  be  given  to  generalizing  knowledge,^ 
making  applications  and  developing  cross  connections. 

In  connecting  up  these  principles  with  a  study  and  organiza- 
tion of  courses  suitable  for  secondary  education,  one  must  conceive 
subject  matter  as  material  to  be  used  in  the  working  out  of  or- 
ganizing principles,  rather  than  as  so  much  ready-made  knowledge^ 

^See  C.  H.  Judd.    Psychology  of  High^Sehool  SubjecU,  Chapter  XVIL 
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highly  organized,  only  to  be  memorized  or  accepted,  absorbed  and 
recited.  Each  main  field  of  secondary  education  illustrates  some 
fundamental  way  or  method  of  viewing  or  thinking  some  aspect  of 
life  or  the  world.  There  is  the  mathematical  way  of  looking  at  the 
world.  Physics  is  a  method  of  dealing  with  phenomena.  History 
presents  a  means  of  interpreting  social  forces.  Composition  and 
literature  make  use  of  certain  principles  of  structure  and  modes 
of  thinking  on  the  constructive  side  as  well  as  in  the  development 
of  appreciation.  The  languages  (the  vessels  in  which  'culture'  re- 
poses) are  concerned,  among  other  things,  with  developing  an 
analytical  attitude  towards  one's  vernacular,  and  the  emphasis 
should  be  in  the  power  to  use,  rather  than  to  learn  them.  Manual 
arts  and  the  fine  arts  make  use  of  construtive  principles  and  seek 
to  express  ways  of  thinking  in  concrete  objective  form.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  a  course  of  instruction  should  be  made  a 
means  of  positive  and  substantial  growth  in  that  line  for  which  it 
is  adapted. 

The  conception  that  one  stage  and  type  of  education  should  be 
designed  essentially  as  preparation  for  a  subsequent  course  or  level 
of  education  no  longer  occupies  the  center  of  the  field  of  attention 
as  in  former  years.  There  still  remains,  however,  the  problem  of 
sequential  arrangement  of  courses  in  working  out  both  the  rela^ 
tions  between  one  stage  of  education  and  another  and  also  the  con- 
nections within  fairly  well  defined  curriculum  planning.  Never- 
theless, the  essential  claims  for  any  course  of  instruction  at  any 
time  must  be  found  in  its  intrinsic  values.  The  traditional ' '  three 
B's"  are  not  to  be  justified  mainly  in  terms  of  preparatory  values, 
but  rather  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  essentially  and  pe- 
culiarly the  three  fundamental  social  arts  and  constitute  in  them- 
selves the  elements  of  a  sound  and  justifiable  procedure.  The  point 
of  emphasis  is  that  no  study  can  be  defended  merely  on  the  ground 
that  it  affords  a  means  of  getting  ready  to  do  something,  although 
it  is  perf ectiy  dear  that  some  studies  are  utilized  more  fully  than 
others  in  a  sequence  of  development.  Even  in  this  regard,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  evident  that  the  present  tendency  is  toward  content 
values  in  education.  Coming  back  now  to  the  underlying  concep- 
tion of  subject  matter  as  material  to  be  utilized  in  organizing  in- 
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telligence  and  in  directing  the  effort  of  the  learner  and  by  shifting 
the  emphasis  to  the  perception  of  principles,  ways,  methods  of 
thinking,  constructing,  appreciating  whatever  subject  matter  is  em- 
ployed, it  would  seem  possible  to  redirect  classroom  activity  in 
accordance  with  this  outlook.  In  every  class  there  are  first  of  all 
pupils  of  unequal  ability.  If  the  thesis  presented  above  is  correct, 
these  differences  may  be  expected  to  be  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished. There  would  seem  to  be  valid  reasons  from  the  side  of 
the  subject  matter  of  a  course  to  allow,  if  not  to  cultivate,  a  dis- 
position to  cover  a  wide  range  of  material,  so  long  as  it  bears  upon 
some  principle  of  the  course  which  is  being  developed,  and  further 
so  long  as  the  material  selected-  is  not  over-technical — ^although  in 
secondary  education  there  is  very  little  danger  of  confusion  in  this 
respect  In  fact,  almost  any  principle,  any  comprehensive  organiz- 
ing principle,  of  any  subject  can  be  handled  from  many  angles.  A 
class  group  composd  of  pupils  (of  varying  abilities),  college  seniors 
(present  for  a  part  of  the  year  or  semester)  and  staff  teacher,  such 
as  the  Wisconsin  High  School  illustrates,  may  all  work  together 
upon  a  given  topic,  and  no  one  of  the  group  needs  to  feel  limited 
in  the  presentation  of  any  relevant  material.  If  the  situation  calls 
for  the  writing  of  a  certain  kind  of  story  in  English,  each  one,  in- 
cluding college  senior  and  staff  teacher,  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
into  the  situation  the  best  thinking  and  apply  the  highest  art  he 
is  able  to  command.  In  like  manner,  if  it  is  a  principle  in  physics, 
no  one  of  the  group  is  likely  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  hand  of  so  superior  character  as  to  make  any  dear-cut  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  of  it  a  confusing  matter  to  the  weakest 
member  of  the  class.  Practically  every  subject  in  the  secondary 
school  curriculum  is  capable  of  being  handled  in  many  productive 
ways,  capable  of  being  seen  at  different  levels.  A  number  of  per- 
sons, grouped  as  a  class,  may  therefore  engage  in  a  study  with  the 
greatest  profit  to  all.  All  learn  to  think  certain  principles ;  some 
go  much  farther  than  others.  All  may  make  use  of  certain  ways 
or  modes  of  thinking ;  each  is  permitted  to  go  as  far  as  he  can  in 
application,  in  clear  thinking,  etc.  No  upper  limit  is  set  for  any 
one  in  the  group.  The  poorest  one  in  the  class  is  allowed  to  share 
the  interests  and  work  of  the  best ;  and  it  should  be  recalled  again 
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and  again  that  the  poorest  one  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  a  per- 
manently static  person  in  his  position  in  the  gn^oup. 

No  final  classification  of  pupils  in  one  category  or  another  is 
conceivable  in  a  school  which  emphasizes  self -activity  and  the  power 
to  nse  knowledge.  The  tendency  to  classify  pupils  under  conven- 
tional labels  is  a  habit  of  the  pedagog.  The  C  pupil,  constantly 
reminded  of  his  status,  soon  comes  to  an  unchallenged  acceptance 
of  his  position.  Rigid  classification  acts  as  a  discourager  to  many 
pupils.  It  is  extremiely  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  effect  upon  the 
more  fortunate  ones  is  wholesome.  A  false  sense  of  superiority  is 
inevitable  in  any  predetermined  selection.  By  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples of  self -activity  and  personal  initiative  and  by  directing  ac- 
tion increasingly  toward  self-realizaton,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  number  of  pupils  who  will  be  able  to  achieve  some  distinction 
in  a  class  will  be  materially  increased.  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  a  final  classification  is  impossible. 

The  life  of  the  class  may  be  found  in  the  variety  of  subject 
matter  and  experimentation.  Those  who  do  most  in  the  course 
profit  thereby  and  detract  nothing  from  the  work  of  the  lowest 
third  of  the  class ;  in  fact,  the  work  of  the  highest  third,  carried 
forward  on  a  plane  commensurate  with  their  ability,  contributes 
positively  to  the  improvement  of  the  poorest  members  of  the  class. 
It  seems  important  and  valid  also  to  think  of  each  main  field  of 
secondary  education  as  presenting  progressively  more  complex  as- 
pects into  many  of  which  pupils  of  the  high  school  are  able  to  enter 
with  far  greater  success  than  we  have  usually  supposed,  and  fur- 
thermore, that,  in  a  working  class  group,  any  provision  which  aims 
to  present  and  develop  progressively  higher  levels  of  handling  a 
subject,  well  within  the  capacity  of  a  part  of  the  class,  should  be 
welcomed.  Such  is  the  aim  conceived  in  working  out  the  indetermi- 
nate-assignment idea. 

33.  JJnifarm  Assignment  and  Indeterminate  Assignment  Con- 
trasted. A  brief  summarizing  statement  is  added  for  the  purpose 
of  contrasting  these  two  conceptions  of  the  assignment.  What  is 
included  below  is  intended  to  be  mainly  suggestive. 
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The  Uniform  Auignment  Plan 

The  requirements  of  elan  uititrDe- 
tion  ftre  lield  to  be  each  as  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  elassroom  pro- 
eednre.  Both  subject  matter  and 
methods  have  been  developed  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  needs  of  a  dass 
as  a  whole.  The  unit  is  the  group  of 
twenty  to  thirty  pupils.  The  needs 
of  the  individuals  composing  the 
group  are  incidental  to  the  common 
needs  of  the  class.  It  is  sought  to 
provide  adequately  for  each  individual 
in  terms  of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
group.  Set  lessons  are  given  and 
justified  on  the  theoiy  of  the  pre- 
vailing common  needs  of  pupils  of  a 
given  grade  or  course.  Uniformity  is 
regarded  as  a  necessity.  The  teacher 
goes  over  a  limited  lesson  assignment 
with  a  view  to  preparation  for  hearing 
the  lesson  recited.  The  pupil  is  sup- 
posed to  prepare  set  lessons  in  order 
subsequently  to  reproduee  them  or  to 
recite  upon  them. 


The  Indeterminate  Assignment  Plan 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  class 
instruction  is  to  be  abandoned  in 
shifting  the  point  of  emphasis  from 
the  class  group  as  a  whole  to  individ- 
uals composing  the  group,  ^le  unit 
is  the  individual,  not  the  group.  The 
common  needs  of  the  group  are  con- 
ceived to  be  subordinate  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual;  or  to  state  the 
situation  in  its  relation  to  directed 
study  as  described  above,  the  agencies 
of  daas  teaching  in  respect  to  ele- 
ments of  a  common  social  and  eeo- 
nomical  sort  are  designed  to  assist 
each  individual  towards  his  attainable 
goals.  Individual  progress  within  a 
definite  dass  organisation  takes  pre- 
cedence over  a  kind  of  composite  view 
of  progress  of  a  dass  group.  Prep- 
aration by  mastery  of  a  lesson  is  not 
the  essential  point  for  the  teadier. 
Pupils  are  not  required  to  repeat  what 
they  have  learned  from  their  books. 
The  teacher  is  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  directing  aetion.  The 
preparation  that  is  needed  is  much 
broader  and  deeper  than  that  of  a  set 
lesson  in  terms  of  pages  of  a  text 
Under  a  common  unifying  or  organis- 
ing prlndple  a  wide  range  of  avail- 
able data  is  utilised.  What  pupils 
and  teacher  find  to  do  both  in  tiie 
dass  period  and  in  outside  prepara- 
tion is  by  no  means  indefinite  on  ac- 
count of  being  indeterminate. 


Upon  the  basis  of  a  uniform  assign- 
ment of  so  many  pages  of  the  text, 
80  many  problems,  questions,  or  exer- 
cises, the  typical  procedure  in  con- 
ducting the  redtation  is  to  employ 
the  question-answer  method.    Not  in- 


There  are  definite  prindples  ^riiich 
are  devdoped  as  the  common  centers 
of  procedure  and  discussion.  The  unit 
of  teaching  is  some  comprdienmve  or* 
ganizing  prindple,  by  using  whidi  pn- 
pils  are  directed  in  purposeful  exami- 
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frequently  as  many  as  fifty  to  one 
hundred  qnestions  are  asked  during  a 
recitation  x>eriod.  The  unit  of  teach- 
ing most  widely  employed  is  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  unit.  When  confined 
to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  set 
lesson  assignment,  as  generally  hap- 
pens, the  rehearsal  of  a  large  number 
of  facts  with  little  perspective  is  in- 
evitable. The  test  is  mainly  a  test  of 
ability  to  reproduce  the  printed  page. 
The  question-answer  method  utilized 
as  the  chief  means  of  conducting  the 
recitation  day  after  day  easily  de- 
generates into  a  memorizing  proce- 
dure. The  most  barren  form  is  found 
in  the  catechetical  question  with  its 
stereotyped  answer.  The  tendency  is 
often  noted  to  frame  the  question  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  text  material, 
calling  for  the  answer  in  like  terms. 
The  topic  recitation  is  offered  as  a 
corrective  to  this  minimizing  of  sub- 
ject matter.  Aiso  the  thought  ques- 
tion is  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion in  this  connection.  Numerous  de- 
vices might  be  described,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  introduce  flexibility  and 
to  provide  adequate  means  by  which  to 
stimulate  individual  initiative.  A  class 
period  of  forty  to  forty-five  minutes 
is  ample  time  for  recitation  purposes 
— ^in  fact  a  shorter  period  might  be 
utilized  so  long  as  the  main  purpose  is 
a  reproduction  of  a  uniform  lesson  as- 
signment. Much  that  is  emphasized 
in  the  recitation  system  should  be  re- 
garded as  having  value;  but  the  test- 
ing for  comprehension,  for  facts,  and 
definitions  should  be  considered  as  a 
secondary  essential.  The  extensive  use 
of  the  question  and  answer  unit  of 
teaching  tends  to  blur  the    primary 


nation  of  data.  Organization  is  car- 
ried forward  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
problem-eolving  situation.  No  less 
attention  is  given  to  facts,  informa- 
tion, and  organized  knowledge;  but 
the  point  of  emphasis  is  shifted  from 
a  recitation  of  them  to  the  use  to 
which  these  same  facts  and  knowl- 
edges can  be  put  in  thinking  one's 
way  in  a  developing  process.  The 
significance  of  certain  facts,  infer- 
ences, and  deductions  in  a  line  of  for- 
ward thinking  is  brought  home  to  the 
pupiL  The  general  direction  is  map- 
ped out;  a  problem,  defined;  a  move- 
ment set  forth ;  a  fundamental  struc- 
ure,  principle,  or  law,  explained.  The 
teaching  problem  at  once  becomes  a 
well-defined  objective.  Available  data 
must  be  provided,  adequate  in  amount 
and  kind  to  serve  as  a  genuine  chal- 
lenge to  the  best  working  powers  of 
each  pupil.  The  teacher  as  director 
of  action  is  engaged  in  conferring 
with  pupils,  giving  suggestion,  assist- 
ing in  organizing  procedure,  acting  as 
the  consulting  expert,  etc  There  is 
a  time  and  place  for  the  questioning 
process.  Glass  discussion  is  a  form  of 
activity  towards  which  the  movement 
of  a  given  topic  or  principle  should 
tend.  It  is  most  productively  handled 
after  pupils  have  something  to  dis- 
cuss. In  a  problem-solving  procedure 
direction  may  be  given  merely  by  call- 
ing attention  to  some  principle  or  fact 
which  the  pupil  is  to  examine  and  to 
try  to  use  in  a  given  situation.  Con- 
stant attention  should  be  given  to  the 
application  and  generalizing  of  knowl- 
edge and  principles.  A  rational  em- 
phasis upon  content  education  should 
lead  to  many  fruitful  ways  of  using 
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considerations  of  essential  secondary 
education. 


Quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
values  in  connection  with  the  tempo- 
rary absorption  of  the  printed  page 
and  its  reproduction  is  the  attitude 
of  pupils  during  the  recitation  period. 
In  reality  the  question  and  answer 
method  of  examining  the  extent  of  a 
pupil's  mastery  of  a  lesson  engages 
the  attention  of  a  single  pupil  in  the 
class  group,  all  devices  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  old  tu- 
torial system  was  developed  under  the 
theory  of  individual  instruction.  The 
pupil  recited  to  the  teacher  a  certain 
set  task.  This  system  has  been  grafted 
on  the  recitation  system.  To  be  sure, 
aU  pupils  of  the  class  are  expected 
to  profit  by  the  question,  no  matter 
who  may  be  called  upon  for  the  an- 
swer. As  a  formal  daily  procedure 
much  valuable  time  is  wasted  by  pu- 
pils reciting  what  they  know  perfectly 
well,  by  attempting  to  recite  what  is 
not  understood,  dealing  merely  with 
the  symbols  of  meaning,  and  by  listen- 
ing passively  to  the  more  or  less  bril- 
liant or  stupid  reiteration  of  the  les- 
son facts.  Copying,  rather  than  con- 
structing, predominates  in  the  process 
of  knowledge-getting  in  a  system  of 
education  in  which  indiscriminate 
memorizing  and  passive  appropriation 
of  organized  subject  matter  control 
practice. 


schoolroom  knowledge  in  practical  life 
situations.  Pupils  are  quick  to  initi- 
ate work  that  connects  definitely  with 
life  and  circumstances  outside  their 
books,  once  they  are  encouraged  and 
educated  to  go  forward  with  their 
thinking. 

The  effect  of  developing  a  daM 
period  in  which  the  dominant  idea  is 
that  every  pupil  shall  be  at  work  is 
altogether  wholesome.  The  longer 
class  period  of  sixty  to  seventy-five 
minutes  can  be  justified  under  the 
laboratory  procedure.  Bedting,  sim- 
ply as  an  end  in  itself,  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  pupil  engaged  in 
the  passive  art  of  listening  and  of 
"paying  attention"  is  not  found  in 
the  new  school  The  ability  to  recite 
somebody's  else  conclusions  is  dearly 
subordinate  to  a  demonstrated  ability 
to  use  these  ready-made  condudons 
and  aU  sorts  of  facts  in  some  purpose- 
ful working  out  of  a  problem,  topie, 
or  experiment.  The  program'  of  di- 
rected study  enables  each  pupil  to  go 
forward  at  his  own  best  rate.  The 
interests  of  the  class  group  are  eon- 
served  by  centering  the  work  of  all 
pupils  about  a  few  organising  prind- 
ples  and  movements.  Work  intelli- 
gently entered  upon  in  the  class  period 
is  continued  out  of  class.  The  teadier 
is  concerned  not  only  with  the  proper 
development  of  these  organising  cores 
of  a  given  course,  but  also  with  the 
progress  of  each  pupil,  one  essential 
measure  of  his  work  bdng  the  amount 
of  work  done  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  it. 
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A  eonscientioiis  and  inteUigent  consideration  of  the  question: 
'What  did  each  pupil  gain  from  the  class  period f  would  change 
profoundly  the  character  of  teaching.  The  same  question  applies 
to  home  study,  with  approximately  the  same  emphasis.  Pupils  who 
habitually  energize  below  their  optimum  are  the  innocent  victims 
of  a  system  which,  it  is  felt,  falls  short  of  results  comjmensurate 
with  teaching  possibilities.  To  have  at  least  an  hour  of  effective 
work  in  each  course  each  day  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  warrant  for 
directed  study,  provided  directed  study  secures  this  end.  It  re- 
quires only  a  superficial  examination  to  detect  the  fact  that  many 
pupils  get  littie  out  of  the  recitation  period  when  conducted  along 
the  lines  of  rehearsing  what  is  supposed  to  be  learned  in  home 
study.  The  pupil  who  knows  his  lesson  gains  something  but  not 
much  in  reciting  what  he  knows.  Certain  it  is  that  he  gains  littie 
in  listening  to  a  stupid  reiteration  of  fragmentary  matter.  The  all- 
too-common  and  exasperating  performance  of  quarreling  with  pu- 
pils who  fail  to  learn  their  lessons  should  be  discontinued.  In 
short,  the  practice  of  attaching  primary  importance  to  the  verbal 
statement  of  the  printed  page  through  the  reciting  system  affords 
a  challenge,  if  it  does  at  all,  of  doubtful  value.  The  plan  of  initiat- 
ing work  under  constructive  guidance  prepares  the  way  for  each 
pupil  to  go  forward  at  his  own  rate  within  clearly  conceived  units 
of  instruction.  The  essential  points  to  be  stressed  cluster  around 
productive  ways  of  thinking  the  subject  matter  under  considera- 
tion. The  important  thing  is  to  make  sure  of  evident  progress  to- 
ward real  and  attainable  objectives.  The  place  and  value  of  what 
is  usually  called  collateral  and  supplementary  matter  are  readily 
appreciated.  With  primary  emphasis  on  the  direction  of  thought 
and  activity  the  quantity  of  subject  matter  covered  becomes  a  seo- 
ondaiy  essentiaL 

34.  Evaluation  of  Rendts  in  Terms  of  Traits  Oermane  to 
Education.  The  good  teacher  has  always  given  more  or  less  ex- 
plicit attention  to  those  intellectual  and  moral  traits  which  contri- 
bute to  the  development  of  efficient  scholarship.  Such  traits  as  may 
be  so  regarded  are  merged  in  a  composite  rating  of  school  achieve- 
ment with  the  result  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  traits  are 
included  or  to  convey  with  clearness  to  pupils  and  parents  the  value 
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to  be  attached  to  them.  A  definition  of  any  trait  in  terms  of  school 
work  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  frame.  In  the  Wisconsin  High 
School  four  traits,  application,  initiative,  attitude,  progress,  are  se- 
lected and  each  report  issued  to  the  pupil  includes,  in  addition  to 
a  rating  in  scholarship,  a  rating  for  each  study  in  each  of  these 
traits.  The  marks  used  are  A,  B,  C— A  representing  a  TiigK,  B  a 
medium,  C  a  law  degree,  quality,  or  amount  of  the  trait.  There 
is  also  a  printed  definition  or  description  of  each  trait  on  the  report 
card  as  follows: 

APPLICATION  relates  to  eapaeity  displayed  in  getting  work  donei 
In  estimating  it,  babits  of  woric  are  taken  into  account  The  disposi- 
tion to  do  one's  beet  eonsiatentlj  is  encouraged.  Application  refers  to 
one's  reLationdiip  with  one's  work — an  impersonal  thing,  a  task  to  be 
done.  It  means  promptness  in  taking  bold  of  one's  lesson,  problem,  or 
exercise,  dispatch  in  handling  fkmiliar  material  need  as  means  in  the 
aeoomplishment  of  work,  energy  disclosed  from  day  to  day  in  the  mas- 
tery of  one's  task,  ne  naiwe  of  the  results  of  one's  efforts  is  taken 
into  aeeonnt  in  estimating  appUeation;  a  mere  appearance  of  being  busy 
does  not  mean  a  high  degree  of  ^plication.  The  aim  is  to  develop  work- 
ing habits  of  the  most  effectiTe  kind. 

INrriATIYE  emphasises  ability  to  plan  and  to  execute.  It  is  akin 
to  self-reliance.  To  think  for  one's  self;  to  do  for  one's  self;  to  use 
self -initiated  energy;  to  woik  forward  with  increasing  ind^wndence;  to 
examine  data  and  reach  conclusions  for  one's  self — ^these  qualities  are 
evidences  of  initiatiTe.    Self -expression  lies  at  the  center  of  this  trait. 

ATTITUDE  refers  to  the  manner  of  meeting  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  the  school  community.  Attitude  refers  to  one's  relationship 
with  people — teachers  and  fellow  pupils;  it  refers  also  to  one's  expression 
of  one's  own  personality.  One's  attitude  is  one's  manner  of  accepting 
and  following  guidance.  It  is  the  degree  of  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
one  has  in  dealing  with  feUow  pupils  and  the  school  organization. 

PBOGRESS  means  that  one's  development  is  going  forward.  It  is 
not  always  indicated  in  a  mark  of  scholarship^  An  estimate  of  progress 
takes  a  larger  view  of  growth  than  an  estimate  merely  of  scholarship. 
Usually  a  higher  mark  in  one  will  mean  a  higher  mark  in  the  other. 
Conceivably,  progress  may  far  outrun  or  fall  behind  scholarship  in  a 
particular  subject    Progress  is  the  measure  of  one's  personal  growth. 

Teachers  find  it  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  rate  pupils  in 
these  traits.  The  value  of  calling  attention  to  them  in  this  explicit 
manner  is  doubtless  evident.    A  low  mark  is  regarded  by  pupils 
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with  wholesome  concern.  Not  infrequently  an  explanation  of  a 
low  mark  in  these  traits  is  sought  by  parents.  The  experiment  is 
believed  to  be  significant  and  is  being  continued  with  enthusiasm. 
The  traits  selected  for  emphasis  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  work- 
ing habits  of  pupils.  Pupil  reactions  are  studied  by  teachers  and 
an  estimate  of  their  relative  merit  is  recorded.  By  the  definition 
of  these  traits,  which,  by  the  way,  is  intended  to  convey  the  func- 
tional idea,  it  wHl  be  observed  that  a  close  connection  is  made  with 
the  general  procedure  of  a  directed  study  group.  Two  dominant 
ideas  are  emphasized;  (1)  trained  individuality  and  (2)  social  r^ 
sponsibility.  The  best  is  sought  for  each  pupil  by  making  adequate 
provision  for  individual  progress  under  conditions  that  require  also 
cooperative  thinking  and  doing. 

35.  Points  to  be  CUtrified  for  tTie  CoUege  Senior  in  Directing 
Attention  to  his  FnU  Participation  in  the  Course.  Supervised  study 
at  its  lowest  point  of  efficiency  is  ordinarily  found  under  a  rigid, 
mechanical  sequence  of  preparation  of  lessons,  followed  by  a  recita- 
tion. A  dasB  period  arbitrarily  divided  between  so-called  'super- 
vised study'  and  the  recitation  defeats  the  possibilities  of  a  redi- 
rection of  teaching.  Supervised  study,  conceived  as  a  substitute 
for  outof -dass  study,  is  too  narrow  and  formal  for  the  modem  sec- 
ondary school.  Direction  of  activity  which  rises  only  to  the  level 
of  controlling  external  conditions  can  not  be  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  teacher  who  supervises  study  by  requiring  all  pu- 
pils in  the  group  ''to  study  their  lessons,"  "to  pay  attention  to 
the  set  task,"  "to  think"  without  guidance,  has  failed  to  grip  the 
meaning  of  the  movement.  At  its  worst  this  sort  of  supervision 
may  be  the  mere  exercise  of  police  control — ^the  teacher  simply 
"keeping  order"  while  the  pupils  are  supposed  to  get  their  les- 
sons. A  shade  higher  grade  of  efficiency  is  disclosed  in  the  case  of 
those  teachers  who  go  about  the  room,  from  pupil  to  pupil,  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  what  each  one  may  be  doing.  When  the 
teacher  begins  to  check  the  work  which  pupils  are  turning  out, 
either  by  sitting  at  the  desk  or  by  moving  about  from  pupil  to 
pupil,  becoming  thereby  an  active  agent  in  the  movement  of  sub- 
ject matter,  a  decided  improvement  is  inaugurated.  The  next  step 
is  to  break  down  arbitrary  separation  between  supervised  study  and 
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the  recitation.  In  doing  away  with  this  separation  in  practice,  pur- 
poseful recitation,  as  a  phase  of  a  larger  unity  in  classroom  activity, 
may  be  given  its  proper  emphasis.  Supervised  study,  or,  better, 
directed  study,  reaches  its  highest  point  of  efficiency  under  a  vital- 
ized class  period  in  which  every  individual  (teacher  included)  is 
working  forward  in  and  through  subject  matter  which  mightily 
interests  each  one.  From  the  external  side  the  teacher  may  be  en- 
gaged in  checking  results  by  the  conference  method.  In  this  re- 
spect there  may  be  at  times  nothing  cast  up  for  the  casual  observer 
to  distinguish  the  procedure  from  the  ordinary  classroom  practice. 
The  same  individual  conference  method  may  be  emphasized  in  class 
at  other  times  to  assist  pupils  in  the  organization  of  raw  materiaL 
There  are  no  sharp  lines  of  cleavage  between  these  activities.  The 
results  of  more  than  one  day's  work  may  be  submitted  in  these 
short  conferences  in  class  or  in  more  extended  ones  out  of  class  as 
often  as  circumstances  require  them.  Here,  the  teacher  as  consult- 
ing expert,  as  well  as  the  redirector  of  activity  and  the  judge  of 
pupil  effort,  must  be  comprehended. 

Directed  study,  at  its  best,  inevitably  breaks  away  from  for- 
malism. In  practice,  there  can  not  be  mechanical  separation  be- 
tween subject  matter  and  method.  The  same  principle  runs  through 
every  phase  of  the  educative  process.  It  is  only  in  idea  that  we 
can  assert  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  pupU  to  think  the  subject 
matter  under  consideration,  and  the  function  of  the  teacher  to 
think  the  mental  processes  which  the  pupil  employs  in  his  task.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  pupil  must  have  a  way  of  thinking  his  subject 
matter.  Organizing  principles  of  appropriate  and  effective  sort 
should  be  in  the  process  of  making  in  each  course  of  study  selected 
in  secondary-school  subjects.  These  organizing  principles,  as  th^ 
are  being  mastered  through  use,  become  for  the  learner,  keen-edged 
tools  by  which  he  cuts  his  way  through  new  material.  Brute  facts 
are  reduced  to  some  order  in  a  scheme  of  things  which  for  the  time 
being  satisfies  a  demand  of  the  mind  for  a  certain  system  or  ar- 
rangement. Pupils  must  be  progressively  acquiring  ways  of  think- 
ing the  data  set  before  them  in  their  studies.  There  is  no  detached 
way,  not  even  the  scientific  method,  existing  apart  from  objective 
material  of  one  sort  or  another  to  be  handled.    The  ways  of  think- 
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ing  are  devdoping  in  the  process  of  meeting  new  situations.  A 
way  of  thinking  is  not  acquired  and  then  used  on  subject  matter. 
That  would  give  prominence  to  a  static  view  of  both  knowledge  and 
method.  The  functional  approach  makes  separation  impossible  and 
emphasizes  the  principles  of  growth  in  education. 

If  passive  and  purposeless  memorizing  of  facts  and  conclusions 
imposed  by  some  authority  is  ever  to  give  way  to  the  thought-pro- 
voking school,  the  academic  view  of  subject  matter  must  be  mate- 
rially modified.  The  lowest  level  of  teaching  is  probably  the  cate- 
chetical method  in  which  the  more  or  less  closed  qucstion-and-an- 
swer  unit  obtains.  The  various  movements,  or  educational  reforms, 
looking  toward  self-expression  on  the  one  hand  and  application  in 
its  wider  educational  sense  on  the  other  are  focusing  attention  upon 
the  need  of  redirecting  subject  matter  in  keeping  with  a  functional 
view  of  the  learning  processes.  Memorizing,  for  example,  will  not 
be  arbitrarily  set  aside,  but  will  be  directed  along  active  and  pur- 
poseful lines.  What  is  clearly  needed  in  meeting  effectively  new 
situations  will  be  mastered  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible. 
The  idea  of  use  in  a  forward-moving,  problem-solving  procedure  is 
given  prominence  in  the  new  view.  This  departure  is  not  only 
radically  opposed  to  memorizing  for  the  sake  of  an  alleged  disci- 
pline but  is  specifically  intended  to  promote  self -directed  activity 
based  upon  an  appreciating  need  of  mastery  of  fundamental  truths 
and  principles.  The  question  which  admits  of  a  stereotyped  an- 
swer has  the  advantage  of  definiteness.  The  task  can  be  imposed 
and  an  easy  test  administered.  The  pupil  either  knows  or  does  not 
know  the  precise  answer.  Beciting  got  its  impetus  from  the  prac- 
tice of  handling  the  question-answer  unit.  It  required  a  teacher 
who  could  keep  pupils  under  control  while  the  ordeal  was  being 
carried  out.  The  value  of  continuous  questioning  upon  matters  in 
which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  judgment  is  not  at  all  evident. 
Interest  in  the  thought  question  is  a  decided  reaction  against  the 
mere  reciting  of  ready-made  knowledge.  The  larger  unit  of  teach- 
ing has  steadily  gained  in  favor.  The  topic  arrangement  of  fairly 
comprehensive  bodies  of  material  serves  to  illustrate  the  movement 
away  from  the  minimizing  treatment  of  conventional  subject  ma- 
terial.   The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  organize  and  array  data  with 
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reference  to  some  large  view  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  problem 
idea  carries  the  pnpil  still  farther  away  from  mere  reliance  upon 
the  conclusions  of  others  and  requires  more  and  more  the  self- 
active  person  and  the  subordination  of  information  to  purpose. 

The  apprehension  that  a  definite  task  will  not  be  exacted  is 
operating  to  perpetuate  a  practice  that  harks  back  to  the  absorption 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  of  facts  simply  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  pupils  must  be  confronted 
by  concrete  situations  in  which  specific  choices  involve  specific  con- 
sequences. The  champions  of  arbitrary  discipline  often  confuse 
the  issue.  Those  who  urge  emphasis  upon  content  education  are 
not  always  clear  in  presenting  values  of  a  mediate  and  practical 
sort.  There  is  a  ritualistic  program  which  is  carried  out  in  much 
of  our  secondary  education.  A  kind  of  formalism  is  insisted  upon. 
Practically  all  subjects  have  been  reduced  to  a  certain  pattern  of 
teaching  which  has  developed  out  of  the  traditional  school — a 
memorizing  school  which  finds  its  justification  in  the  assumptions 
of  formal  discipline.  It  is  said  that  the  Egyptian  priests  planted 
dead  sticks  and  watered  them  with  systematic  regularity  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  a  valuable  discipline.  Grain  might  have  been 
planted  instead  and  watered  with  the  same  regularity.  The  same 
discipline  could  have  been  secured.  A  real  purpose,  together  with 
valuable  outcomes  in  the  production  of  useful  things  characterizes 
the  latter  procedure.  Discipline  becomes  a  secondary  essential,  not 
a  justifiable  end  in  itself.  This  contrast  illustrates  admirably  the 
distinction  between  a  formal  type  of  education  and  content  educa- 
tion. Either  Latin  or  agriculture  may  be  taught  in  the  good  old 
medieval  way  by  sheer  memorizing  and  reciting  under  the  method 
of  question-answer  units  of  procedure.  Either  Latin  or  agricul- 
ture may  be  taught  in  a  totally  different  manner.  There  is  nothing 
inherent  in  any  subject  which  requires  an  arbitrary  or  final  method 
of  handling  it.  The  power  to  use  the  material  of  a  course  in  the 
process  of  education  applies  to  any  subject.  Much  of  the  contro- 
versy in  educational  discussion  over  content  and  disciplinary  values 
fails  to  place  the  emphasis  where  it  ought  to  be  placed ;  it  is  largely 
a  question  of  teaching,  after  aU.  The  old  style  of  learning  geometry, 
learning  to  recite  not  only  the  proposition  verbatim,  but  for  the 
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most  part  the  complete  proof  as  presented  in  the  text  is  an  excel- 
lent illnistration  of  formalism  in  a  memorizing  school.  The  power 
to  nse  or  think  the  principles  of  geometry  in  facing  new  situations 
with  incidental  attention  to  accredited  forms  of  statement  and 
proof,  or  possibly  working  toward  such  form  as  is  generally  recog- 
nized, emphasizes  a  new  point  of  view  in  teaching  geometry.  This 
conception  is  clearly  presented  in  a  comparison  of  the  text  books 
-of  three  or  four  decades  ago  and  the  more  recent  productions,  such, 
for  example,  as  Wells  and  Hart,  Betz  and  Webb,  Palmer  and  Tay- 
lor, Slaught  and  Lennis.  The  repetition  of  the  symbols  of  mean- 
ing is  no  evidence,  in  itself,  of  ability  to  meet  new  sitaations.  To 
begin  with  an  elaborate  system  of  formal  delSnitions  and  highly 
organized  subject  matter  in  which  conclusions  are  set  forth  in 
authoritative  terms  promotes  imdue  absorption  in  memorizing  and 
reproducing  upon  stated  occasions  certain  fragments  of  ready-made 
knowledge.  No  objection  can  be  raised  against  good  form,  even 
that  which  is  fully  accredited  and  urged  by  the  academic  man,  pro- 
vided it  is  an  achievement  towards  which  the  learner  is  moving, 
gradually  building  into  his  experience  through  constant  use  of 
data,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  accredited  form  in  the  various 
courses  pursued. 

36.  Ths  College  SerUor  and  Directed  Study.  The  purpose  of 
the  preceding  discussion  of  directed  study  is,  no  doubt,  obvious. 
The  immediate  bearing  of  classroom  procedure  upon  the  work  of 
the  college  senior  is  readily  apparent. 

The  conventional  recitation  requires,  or  at  all  events  invites, 
a  more  or  less  formal  pedagogical  practice.  A  certain  kind  of 
preparation  through  the  use  of  arbitrary  lesson  plans  is  quite  pos- 
sible. Teaching  can  be  reduced  to  the  manipulation  of  accredited 
devices.  Methods  are  given  a  primary  consideration.  Knowing 
the  subject  is  usually  appraised  in  terms  of  ability  to  handle  ac- 
curately the  fact  content  of  a  set  lesson.  The  impression  gains 
currency  that  a  method  can  be  acquired  and  then  used  in  handling 
certain  types  of  subject  matter.  The  recitation  conducted  in  a 
formal  manner  presents  certain  recurring  factors  which  come  to 
be  regarded  as  ess^itial  to  the  teaching  process.  Categories  thought 
to  have  pedagogical  virtues  have  been  formulated,  and  with  such 
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formnlationfl  extensiye  elaborations  of  the  formal  "do's"  and 
''dont's"  of  conducting  the  recitation,  making  the  assignment,  etc., 
have  been  developed  and  promoted.  A  rigid  compliance  with  cer- 
tain formal  declarations  and  specifications  is  frequently  expected, 
if  not  exacted  of  teachers.  All  this  seems  to  develop  a  mechanical 
outlook  upon  teaching.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  a  formalism 
which  becomes  the  criterion  of  estimating  the  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion. Under  an  established  system,  with  subject  matter  definitely 
selected  and  with  a  stereotyped  methodology  inaugurated,  the 
teacher  is  not  expected  to  develop  self -directive  capacity,  but  rather 
to  become  familiar  with  the  accredited  plans  in  vogue  and  to  fit 
himself  into  the  system  as  he  finds  it.  The  status  quo  is  perpet- 
uated by  the  formal  types  of  supervision  of  instruction. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  evaluate  teaching  at  its  true 
worth.    One  who  goes  into  a  classroom  with  preconceived  notions 
is  likely  to  see  either  what  fits  or  does  not  fit  into  his  scheme  of 
things.    Anybody  can  be  wise  after  the  event.    Much  aggravating 
comment  is  made  by  supervisors  and  inspectors  on  the  basis  of  this 
philosophy.    There  are  certain  accepted  practices,  it  would  appear, 
and  any  deviation  from  them  is  regarded  as  dangerous.    For  ex- 
ample, there  are  those  who  assert  with  dogmatic  assurance  that  the 
assignment  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation; 
others  maintain  just  as  vehemently  that  the  proper  time  is  at  the 
close  of  the  recitation.    Again,  the  external  critic  is  keen  to  ascer- 
tain whether  every  pupil  in  the  class  was  called  upon  to  recite  and 
notes  with  some  concern  the  fact  that  a  certain  bright  pupil  is 
called  upon  to  answer  several  questions  while  another  pupil  was 
given  but  one  chance.    There  is  a  long  list  of  situations  of  this 
nature  which  might  be  mentioned.   Such  means  of  appraising  teach- 
ing are  not  only  external  and  arbitrary  but  also  fail  to  encourage 
the  teacher  in  the  development  of  the  more  vital  qualities  of  in- 
vcntiveness,  initiative,  self -direction,  and  self-criticism.   Much  that 
is  included  in  this  approach  might  be  appropriately  referred  to  the 
apprentice  idea  of  teacher  training,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  whereby  the  would-be  teacher  is  to  gain  an  initial 
practice  in  doing  essentially  the  type  of  work  that  will  be  exacted 
in  subsequent  teaching. 
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The  point  of  emphasis  in  the  Wisconsin  High  School  in  its 
teacher  training  ftinotion  is  shifted  from  a  formal  system  of  ''prac- 
tice teaching"  to  a  plan  of  definite  participation  in  the  activities 
of  the  class  room.  The  three  elements  which  make  np  the  class 
group  are  the  pupils,  the  staff  teacher,  and  the  college  senior.  The 
directed-study  procedure  as  interpreted  and  described  above  is 
meant  to  create  a  working  laboratory  for  these  three  groups  of  per- 
sons, and  to  provide  a  set  of  conditions  that  will  enable  all  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  thus  constituted,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the 
hour  in  a  definite  and  responsible  way.  The  college  senior  is  not 
excused  from  any  kind  of  responsibility  which  normally  falls  to 
pupils  or  staff  teacher.  The  directed-study  procedure  presents  a 
variety  of  opportunities  for  concrete  participation  and  reduces  to 
a  minimum,  the  tendency  to  look  upon  the  work  of  teacher  and 
pupils  as  an  observer.  The  manner  of  inducting  the  college  senior 
into  this  group  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  system  of  *  *  practice 
teaching."  He  comes  into  the  class  on  the  pupil  level  and  is  re- 
quired to  enter  into  the  work  as  a  pupil,  actually  doing  the  work 
as  one  of  a  working  group,  thereby  proving  his  abiUty  to  write  a 
a  theme  or  story,  to  translate  a  passage,  to  solve  problems,  etc.,  and 
to  meet  these  concrete  situations  as  effectively  as  any  pupil  in  the 
dass.  Gradually  the  college  senior  is  expected  to  rise  above  the 
class  level,  and  upon  winning  his  spurs,  he  is  given  opportunities 
to  share  with  the  staff  teacher  those  responsibilities  which  have  been 
described  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  teacher  in  directed  study. 
It  should  be  dear,  however,  that  the  staff  teacher  enters  vitally  and 
actively  at  all  times  into  the  work  of  the  class  group. 

37.  A  Type  of  Comparison  Between  Practice  Teaching  and 
Directed  Teaching.  The  following  instructions  and  discussion 
illustrate  one  of  the  means  employed  in  developing  the  plan  of 
directed  teaching .  (This  bit  of  explanation  is  a  part  of  a  memo- 
randum setting  forth  the  three-fold  nature  of  the  Wisconsin  High 
School,  written  by  the  principal  of  the  school  for  the  staff  teachers. 
Such  material  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  college  seniors.  Only 
the  item  covering  that  function  of  the  school  bearing  directly  on 
the  work  of  the  college  senior  is  induded.    The  other  two  items 
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deal  with  the  school  in  its  first  intention  as  a  school,  and  the  experi- 
mental function  which  is  conceived  in  its  purpose  (see  p.  13). 

The  primarj  function  of  the  Wiaeomiil  ffi|^  Behool  is  its  nae  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  eoUege  seniors  preparing  to  teach.  We  have  the 
difficult  problem  of  maintaining  a  good  school  for  both  pupils  and  college 
seniors.  We  are  engaged  in  a  professional  undertaking  of  very  great 
importance.  The  conventional  method  of  handling  the  would-be  teacher 
is  "practice  teaching."  That  practice  seems  to  us  too  limited  for  the 
new  secondary  teacher.  It  is  not  the  thing  most  needed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  self -directing  power.  We  are  committed  to  a  new  principle  and 
a  new  procedure.  The  conviction  is  growing,  not  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency,  but  on  strictly  professional  grounds,  that  we  are  engaged 
in  the  development  of  a  plan  sdentificaUy  sound  and  decidedly  promising. 
There  is  a  tendency  now  and  again  to  fall  into  practice  teaching.  I  am 
venturing  to  write  out  a  statement  oontrasting  two  views  which  bear 
upon  this  problem.  I  solicit  your  eriticiam.  These  two  views  are  the 
apprentice  idea  and  the  laboratory  idea. 


ieeldM 


With  the  apprentice  idea  one  as- 
sociates trade  conceptions.  There  is 
a  sort  of  mechanical  performance  dom- 
inant. The  main  thing  is  to  acquire 
the  motions  which  insure  a  certain 
manipulation.  Beady-made  devices 
(or  methods  in  the  superficial  sense) 
are  emphasised.  Pedagogical  training 
has  become  identified  with  the  trans- 
mission of  certain  motions  or  ready- 
made  devices:  the  novice  is  expected 
to  learn  them  and  to  go  through  a 
course  of  training  to  make  sure  of  a 
kind  of  routinixed  performance.  Prac- 
tice teaching  as  ordinarily  carried  out 
is  based  upon  the  apprentice  idea. 
The  candidate  is  imposed  upon  the 
class  group.  No  principle  of  teach- 
ing is  involved  looking  toward  the 
welfare  of  the  pupil  group  except  in 
so  far  as  the  critic  teacher  is  able  to 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  novice.  The 
pupU  group  is  conceived  as  material 
upon  which  the  would-be  teacher  is 
to  practice.    Lesson  plans  are  empha- 


LaboratoTff  Idea 

The  laboratory  idea  is  suggestive^ 
at  least,  of  a  scientific  proeedura. 
Some  principle,  pUm,  structure,  ergo- 
wieing  movement,  is  made  the  center 
of  a  developing  or  problem-solving  sit^ 
nation.  A  teaching-learning  core  is 
emphssised.  Facts,  organised  knowl- 
edge, information,  are  just  so  much 
data  to  be  used  in  working  out  some 
organieing  principle.  In  a  general 
way  the  person  who  would  be  scien- 
tific "must  detennine  what  he  is  set- 
ting out  to  do.  Next  he  must  eol- 
lect  the  materials  which  are  available 
for  his  purpose.  Then  he  must  allow 
his  materials  to  redefine  Mb  purpoee, 
for  when  he  gets  them  together  he 
usually  finds  that  they  wiU  not  permit 
him  to  do  jutft  what  he  originally 
planned.  They  set  a  new  problem 
much  more  concrete  and  definite  than 
that  with  which  he  started."  Any  de- 
vice finds  its  warrant  in  outcomes,  not 
in  the  sanctions  of  authority.  Accred- 
ited methods,  like  ready-made  knowl- 
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lized.  The  assumptioii  is  that  a  cer- 
tain seetion  of  organized  (readj- 
made)  subject  matter  is  to  be  pre- 
sented, mastered,  redted.  And  the 
ooroUarj  is  that  some  readj-made  de- 
viee  ean  be  appropriately  manipulated 
in  such  processes.  The  way  (or  meth- 
od) is  determined  quite  as  rigidly  as 
the  subject  matter.  The  procedure  in 
practice  teaching  is  to  have  the  novice 
take  charge  of  the  dass  (with  more 
or  less  preliminary  discussion  and  di- 
rection) and  subsequent  thereto  to 
haye  a  conference  with  a  critic  teacher 
who  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  tell 
what  was  efPectiTe,  what  should  have 
been  done,  etc 


edge,  must  be  constantly  re-examined 
in  terms  of  a  functional  definition  of 
education.  The  college  senior  is  ini- 
tiated into  the  pupU  group  on  the 
pupil  level.  The  ability  to  enter  into 
active,  efFeetive,  participative  rela^ 
tions  must  be  proved.  He  is  not  to 
be  imposed  upon  the  dass  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  prospective  teacher,  but 
rather  to  work  with  pupils  ready  at 
any  time  to  go  forward,  not  according 
to  preconcdved  and  prearranged 
plans,  but  to  go  forward  with  such 
personal  initiative  and  such  self-di- 
recting capadty  as  can  be  developed 
by  each  one  under  the  laboratory  idea. 
Whatever  comes  after  actual  partie- 
ipation  in  the  way  of  conference  be- 
tween demonstration  teacher  and  stu- 
dent is  inddental  to  the  main  fact 
in  the  procedure,  viz.,  the  performance 
of  the  student  must  be  evaluated  in 
the  process  of  active  partidpation. 
The  student  is  not  imposed  upon  the 
dass.  He  must  rise  above  the  dass 
level  and  win  podtions  of  leadership 
through  demonstrated  merit  in  hand- 
ling dtuations,  both  as  to  subject  mat- 
ter and  pupils.  It  must  be  a  recog- 
nized leaderddp,  not  in  accordance 
with  formulas,  but  by  partidpating 
with  pupils  and  teacher  in  a  manner 
that  wins  recognition. 

These  two  conceptions  involve  irreconcilable  differences  in  kind, 
both  in  underlying  theory  and  in  application. 

This  is  a  tentative  draft,  yet  not  to  bo  regarded  as  merdy ' '  substance 
of  doctrine.''  Our  approach  diould  be  d^nitdy  devdoped  from  the 
laboratory  dde.  It  is  eomparativdy  easy  to  retire  to  the  podtion  of  the 
critic  teacher  and  to  permit  the  college  senior  to  go  on  in  a  mediocre  way, 
and  then  to  absolve  fuU  respondbility  in  a  conference  or  a  recorded 
judgment,  setting  out  thereupon  to  repair  the  damage  that  may  have  come 
to  the  dass. 

Staff  teacher,  pupils,  and  college  senior  together  constitute  the  three 
dements  of  a  working  dass  group.    It  is  the  function  of  the  staff  teacher 
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to  enter  yrittJlj  into  all  aetlTities  of  the  tHam  period.  No  greater  eon- 
tribntion,  in  tlie  writer 'a  judgment,  emn  be  made  towarda  the  improve- 
ment of  aeeondary  teaching  than  to  impreaa  upon  oor  eollege  aeniora,  the 
perception  that  the  right  to  stand  ta  the  paeUian  of  the  teacher  ie  haaed 
wpon  a  reeogmtion  of  essential  worth  and  sownd  professional  qiudUies 
rather  than  upon  the  assumptiom  of  legal 


38.  Vitalizing  Scholarship  m  Terms  of  Direction  of  Activity. 
The  pireparation  of  a  set  lesson,  one  day  in  advance  of  the  dass. 
Boon  proves  wholly  inadequate,  superficial,  and  mechanical.  To  get 
no  farther  than  this  conception  is  evidence  of  stapid  control  of  sub- 
ject matter.  The  process  is  a  deadening  one.  It  means  that  the 
teacher  has  no  real  and  sure-footed  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  posi- 
tive, active  scholarship.  Such  preparation  is  far  afield  in  any  genu- 
ine appreciation  and  mastery  of  a  subject  The  college  senior  in 
the  course  in  directed  teaching  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
made  fully  conscious  of  the  need  of  a  masterly  control  of  subject 
matter.  This  end  is  accomplished  through  the  indeterminate  assign- 
ment plan  and  the  organization  of  subject  matter  around  principles 
of  thinking  appropriate  to  the  course  in  hand.  A  ready  command 
of  the  factual  material  used  in  directing  the  activities  of  pupils 
is  essential  if  the  college  senior  is  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  co- 
workers. The  ability  to  think  accurately  and  to  organize  mate- 
rial to  some  purpose  is  constantly  emphasized.  The  outlook  upon 
the  subject  is  both  extensive  and  intensive.  One  must  be  fortified 
in  the  facts  and  principles  and  methods  of  work  utilized  in  a  given 
course  of  instruction.  The  adequate  teacher  must  display  a  work- 
ing familiarity  and  marked  facility  in  arraying  data,  in  handling 
the  a  b  c  elements  of  the  course :  at  the  board  when  demonstration 
work  is  presented  in  concrete  form,  he  must  be  able  to  ''talk  and 
chalk  it" ;  in  the  laboratories,  manipulative  skill  must  be  displayed ; 
in  many  situations  running  all  through  secondary-school  subjects, 
the  material  of  common  sort  used  frequently — the  multiplication 
tables,  as  it  were,  of  the  course — ^must  be  at  tongue's  end  and  fin- 
ger's tip.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  be  able  to  meet  the  varied  and  un- 
predictable contingencies  which  arise  in  a  flexible  classroom  pro- 
cedure. The  main  point  is  dear  if  the  notion  of  a  'set  lesson'  is 
abandoned  and  with  it  the  narrow  views  of  daily  preparation  and 
lesson  planning  which  aim  at  a  mere  rehearsing  of  a  uniform  les- 
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son  assignment.  The  class  hour  which  calls  for  direction  of  activ- 
ity as  the  primary  function  of  the  teacher  requires  in  turn  a 
usable  knowledge  of  the  subject  one  is  trying  to  teach.  There  can  be 
no  successful  performance  in  a  hand-to-mouth  preparation  nor  in 
a  review  of  lecture  notes  from  one's  last  instructor  in  the  subject. 

39.  The  Nature  of  the  ResponsibUiiy  of  (he  College  Senior  in 
fhe  Wisconsin  High  School.  A  somewhat  elaborate  account  has 
been  given  of  the  classroom  procedure  employed  in  the  Wisconsin 
High  School  in  order  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
college  senior.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  kind  of  work 
done  is  best  described  as  being  fully  participative.  That  is  to  say, 
the  college  senior  is  assimilated  into  a  working  group,  there  to  en- 
ter into  all  sorts  of  activities — ^now  from  the  level  of  pupil-response, 
now  as  assistant  to  the  staff  teacher. 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  of  the  first  requirements  is  a  type 
of  response  that  permits  no  uncertainty  as  to  ability  to  handle  sub- 
ject matter.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  indeterminate-assignment 
idea  is  given  just  as  large  emphasis  as  practicable,  it  follows  that 
a  limited  preparation  set  by  the  boundaries  of  a  certain  number 
of  pages  or  paragraphs  of  the  text  can  never  prove  adequate  to 
the  situation. 

The  set  lesson  in  a  conventional  recitation  lends  itself  to  a 
formal  type  of  treatment.  Details  of  method  are  given  a  place  of 
undue  importance.  In  fact,  lesson  planning  may  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  fore-ordaining  pupils  to  a  certain  kind  of  response,  the 
assumption  being  that  a  given  situation — a  bit  of  subject  matter — 
calls  for  a  definite  order  of  reaction.  Such  procedure  is  too  fre- 
quently developed  along  lines  of  producing  correct  answers  to 
fixed  questions  and  a  corresponding  emphasis  upon  accredited 
methods  of  securing  results  of  this  character.  In  contrast  with  a 
formal  scheme  of  preparation  and  recitation,  directed  study  has 
been  described  as  a  plan  of  teaching  by  which  all  pupils  of  the 
class  are  actively  engaging  their  powers  in  a  forward-moving  pro- 
cess. The  teacher  is  mainly  a  director  of  action.  The  instructional 
function  is  regarded  as  subordinate  to  an  effective  direction  of 
the  learning  processes  of  pupils. 

40.  A  Wholesome  Co-operative  Undertaking  for  the  College 
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Senior.  The  preceding  discussion  of  directed  study  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  any  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  college  senior.  In 
the  classroom  three  groups  of  interest  are  interwoven.  Staff  teach- 
er, pupils,  and  college  senior  are  engaged  in  a  procedure,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  promote  in  mutually  helpful  ways  the  interests  of  all 
three  representatives  of  the  group.  That  the  presence  of  the  col- 
lege senior  reacts  favorably  upon  the  pupils  of  the  school  has  come 
to  be  recognized  quite  generally.  College  seniors  are  reminded 
that  it  is  the  expectation  that  they  shall  contribute  definitely  to 
the  development  of  classroom  conditions  that  will  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  teacher  or  pupils  as  to  the  value  of  their  work.  The 
responsibility  of  the  staff  teacher  is  increased.  It  requires  addi- 
tional effort  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  college  senior's  par- 
ticipation, particularly  in  that  part  of  it  which  brings  him  into 
teaching  relations  of  the  usual  type.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
three  elements  which  compose  the  class  group  are  brought  together 
to  the  advantage  of  all. 

The  first  tangible  requirement  of  the  college  senior  is  to  enter 
into  the  work  of  the  class  by  taking  part  as  a  pupil.  This  do^ 
not  mean  an  absorption  of  subject  matter  for  subsequent  reproduc- 
tion under  a  recitation  system,  although  ability  to  handle  subject 
matter  is  tested  from  time  to  time.  The  college  senior  is  introduced 
on  the  pupil  level.  He  is  called  upon  just  as  pupils  are.  He  is  re- 
quiied  to  respond  to  any  kind  of  situation  arising  in  the  conduct 
of  the  class  period.  If  it  is  a  question  of  brute  fact,  he  is  expected 
to  handle  it  effectively.  He  is  called  upon  to  present  a  topic,  de- 
velop a  proposition,  give  a  summary,  organize  a  body  of  facts  with 
reference  to  some  purpose,  write  a  story  as  the  pupils  do,  enter 
into  a  discussion,  take  up  the  work  at  any  point  with  a  problem 
outlook  or  question,  give  suggestion  as  to  procedure,  volunteer  in 
contributing  to  a  recitation,  bring  in  new  material,  go  to  the  board 
or  map  to  present  some  concrete  illustration,  translate  a  passage, 
manipulate  apparatus — ^in  short,  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  go 
forward  with  any  kind  of  work  as  the  best  pupil  in  the  class  might 
do.  With  a  class  working  forward  under  fruitfully  directed  study, 
the  college  senior  must  continue  to  demonstrate  ability  to  rise  above 
the  class  level  in  handling  new  material  under  the  developing  plan 
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of  organizing  principles.  When  a  new  principle  is  introduced  and 
pnpils  are  given  data  to  organize  or  exercises  to  be  worked  out 
then  and  there,  the  college  senior  is  required  to  enter  into  the  work 
with  pupils,  writing  the  story,  solving  the  problems,  arraying  the 
data,  working  out  tentative  conclusions  or  what  not.  Such  direct 
forms  of  participating  with  pupils  serve  not  only  to  acquaint  the 
college  senior  with  pupils  at  work,  but  also  to  create  for  him  a  new 
point  of  view  of  scholarship. 

41.  Daily  Preparation,  its  Scope  and  Urgency.  The  type  of 
preparation  which  a  college  senior  needs  to  make  in  order  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  varied  forms  of  activity  required  of  him  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  a  set  lesson.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  contingencies  that  may  arise  in  handling  a  given  sub- 
ject. A  teacher  of  mathematics  is  wanted,  not  a  teacher  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  or  geometry ;  a  teacher  of  English,  not  a  teacher  of 
some  specialized  line  of  the  subject;  a  teacher  of  science,  and  not 
merely  a  teacher  of  physics  or  chemistry,  etc.  Once  the  procedure 
is  directed  away  from  the  set  lesson  and  a  recitation  of  it,  to  a 
scientific  method  and  outlook  upon  the  facts  and  data  of  a  given 
course  with  attention  focused  upon  perfectly  definite  organizing 
principles  as  a  means  of  thinking  the  subject  material  available, 
then  it  should  be  clear  that  preparation  for  teaching  can  never  be 
reduced  to  the  mere  informational  level  of  handling  a  limited  les- 
son assignment.  We  have  the  problem  of  application  and  of  cross 
connections  within  a  comprehensive  subject  group  of  related  courses 
and  the  problem  of  generalizing  knowledge  whenever  it  is  possible 
and  appropriate  to  do  so.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  an  exten- 
sive outlook  upon  the  subject  one  is  teaching  shall  be  gained,  as  well 
as  specific  and  detailed  knowledge  and  control  of  set  lessons. 

The  college  senior  must  be  made  fully  alert  to  the  need  of  this 
type  of  fundam^ental  preparation.  He  comes  into  an  appreciation 
of  it  in  the  first  day  of  genuine  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
elass.  The  new  factor  which  is  introduced  in  a  course  in  its  pro- 
gressive development  can  not  be  isolated  and  discussed  as  some  in- 
clusive topic.  Connections  are  to  be  made  with  principles  and  facts 
of  the  subject  previously  considered;  experience  is  to  be  general- 
ized. For  example,  the  college  senior  may  enter  the  class  at  the  time 
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when  the  "Dred  Scott  Decision"  is  being  studied.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  adequate  preparation  to  handle  the  topic  could  be  thought 
of  in  terms  of  an  acquaintance  with  and  a  hasty  review  of  a  half- 
dozen  pages  of  textbook  matter  dealing  especially  with  the  bare 
topic  for  the  day.  The  college  senior  who  is  genuinely  prepared 
to  meet  the  situations  that  should  arise  in  this  connection,  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  a  pupil  participating  and  a  potential  teacher, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  go  forward  with  a  directing  question  or 
suggestion,  must  be  conversant  with  the  slavery  issue  in  American 
history  and  able  to  handle  with  facility  the  salient  facts  and  ideas 
of  the  movement  of  slavery.  It  might  prove  exceedingly  embarass- 
ing  to  the  college  senior  not  to  be  able  to  speak  intelligently  about 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  Missouri  Compromise,  etc.  Some  of  the 
best  pupils  will  surely  know  these  things  and  will  be  able  to  use 
them  in  the  discussion. 

The  staff  teacher  makes  no  attempt  to  apprize  the  college 
senior  of  the  probable  data  and  principles  to  be  considered  in  a  sub- 
sequent lesson,  apart  from  the  general  direction  which  is  explicitly 
given  to  the  class  group  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  proper  function  of 
the  college  senior  to  develop  capacity  for  self -direction  and  self- 
judging  in  matters  of  this  character.  He  is  to  find  himself  through 
the  exercise  of  his  own  initiative  and  by  participating  in  a  proce- 
dure which  is  being  organized  as  to  its  general  direction  but  in  in- 
determinate form  as  to  details.  In  the  selected  comments  in  the 
following  chapter  some  frank  statements  of  the  time  and  energy 
required  by  college  seniors  to  meet  their  respective  problems  are 
set  forth.  Note  that  very  often  a  set  of  exercises  in  mathe- 
matics or  a  foreign  language  leads  to  a  searching  review  of 
the  course  for  the  purpose  of  being  fully  prepared  to  meet  any 
possible  point  that  might  arise  in  class.  Such  work  is  definite  and 
is  regarded  as  essentially  sound  because  it  is  mainly  self -initiated 
and  self -directed. 

The  aim  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  outlook  upon  subject 
matter  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  using  material  with  respect  to 
organizing  purposes.  Ability  to  select  and  organize  pertinent  facts 
and  ideas  under  some  guiding  principle  emphasizes  the  need  of 
usable  scholarship  and  also  the  necessity  of  being  able  critically 
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to  examine  available  data  on  the  topic  in  hand.  The  danger  of 
the  college  senior  knowing  too  much  ia  remote.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  soon  discovered  that  scholarship  is  not  a  thing  to  be  acquired 
in  a  kind  of  quantitative  way  and  then  drawn  upon  as  a  store  house 
for  teaching  purposes.  In  the  process  of  reexamining  and  in  many 
cases  of  appreciating  for  the  first  time  the  subject  matter  of  a 
given  course,  the  college  senior  gains  a  dear  perception  of  the  need 
of  recreating  scholarship  at  the  point  of  teaching  as  a  vital  and 
immediate  necessity  of  personal  growth. 

42.  CoUege  Senior  and  PupU  Relations.  An  im|>ortant  con- 
sideration in  the  plan  of  directed  teaching  is  that  teaching  is  in- 
finitely more  than  a  system  of  correcting  the  mistakes  of  pupils. 
Frequently  the  errors  which  pupils  make  should  be  regarded  as 
evidences  of  progress.  This  attitude  is  not  absurd  nor  inconodv- 
able  when  genuine  learning  and  growth  are  considered.  To  stop 
at  the  level  of  pointing  out  mistakes  is  positively  harmful  to  intel- 
lectual devdopment.  It  ia  only  a  negative  kind  of  education  in 
which  factors  outside  of  the  classroom  operate  to  stimulate  thinking 
and  to  give  challenge  in  whatever  devdopment  is  carried  forward. 
When  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  concdved  to  be  that  of  direct- 
ing action,  many  dements  of  a  formal,  instructional  scheme  fall 
readily  into  the  column  of  the  secondary  essentials  and  play  a 
minor  role  in  conducting  the  work  of  the  class.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  effort  is  not  lost  dght  of  in  a  confusion  of  little  things.  A 
formalism  which  aims  only  at  outward  conformity  is  deemed  to  be 
a  rdativdy  unimportant  matter.  The  college  senior  who  gave  ful- 
some adverse  comment  on  a  certain  theme  written  by  a  pupil  was 
hersdf  reprimanded  by  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  innocent  query: 
''Wdl,  was  there  nothing  good  you  could  say  about  his  themet" 
And  in  another  dtuation  a  college  senior  who  was  given  a  confer- 
ence with  a  pupil  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  his  themes — a  half 
dozen  of  them — got  through  in  five  minutes  remarking  to  the  pupil 
that  she  had  noted  in  that  brief  time  aU  the  mistakes  of  English 
which  in  common  practice  calls  for  the  reign  (and  the  rain)  of 
red  ink.  The  pupil  was  dissatisfied  stating  to  the  staff  teacher  that 
he  had  expected  to  hear  something  concerning  the  quality  of  Ida 
writing,  the  ideas  which  he  had  expressed  and  perchance  a  com- 
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ment  upon  Palmer's  '^ simple  adornments"  of  writing,  viz.,  the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  story.  By  means  of  sach 
circnmstanees  the  fact  is  driven  home  to  the  college  senior  that  the 
adequate  teacher  in  the  new  secondary  school  is  not  to  be  content 
with  a  mere  correcting  of  mistakes. 

43.  Opportunities  for  the  Cultivation  of  Originative  Capacity. 
Nothing  has  been  said  thns  far  concerning  the  development  of  in- 
ventiveness, insight,  individual  judgment,  and  self-expression  in 
all  those  relations  in  the  classroom  which  invite  reactions  of  varied 
sort  The  ability  to  grasp  some  situation  with  originality  is  culti- 
vated. The  perception  that  flexibility  should  be  given  explicit  em- 
phasis and  further  that  the  teacher  shall  be  regarded  as  director 
of  action  opens  up  many  channels  for  the  distribution  of  the  unique 
abilities  and  developing  powers  of  all  members  of  the  dass  group — 
pupils,  staff  teacher,  college  seniors.  The  opportunity  is  offered 
for  each  to  give  expression  to  personal  judgment  in  handling  situa- 
tions, both  with  respect  to  the  organization  and  use  of  subject  mat- 
ter and  to  the  procedure  in  a  socialized  dass  period  under  stimu- 
lating direction. 

44.  Performance  of  College  Senior  Appraised  by  Pupils  and 
Staff  Teacher,  Directly.  The  cultivation  of  frankness  of  inter- 
course and  criticism  should  be  noted.  The  college  senior  partici- 
pates in  a  free  give-and-take  procedure.  What  he  does  is  evaluated 
at  once.  Accuracy  of  statement,  relevancy  of  suggestion,  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  the  questioning  process,  soundness  of  judgment, 
expertness  of  manipulation,  or  whatever  form  of  response  is  being 
developed — every  phase  of  participation  is  appraised  at  its  face 
value.  Immediate  criticism  is  never  spared,  although  it  may  very 
often  be  given  implicitly  by  staff  teacher  or  some  pupil  in  a  man- 
ner that  contributes  to  the  effective  working  out  of  a  given  situa- 
tion. An  error  in  reporting  on  facts  may  be  met  by  a  mere  supple- 
mentary remark  correcting  the  error ;  a  false  inference,  by  a  coun- 
ter statement  of  relevant  sort;  an  unproductive  question,  by  sub- 
stituting a  more  fruitful  one ;  a  poor  summary,  by  calling  on  some 
pupil  to  do  a  better  job  of  it ;  a  faulty  comment,  by  having  some  one 
dse  rise  to  the  occasion,  etc.  When  the  college  senior  reads  to  the 
class  a  theme  of  his  own,  written  as  one  of  the  pupils,  opportunity 
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is  afforded  to  rise  above  the  class  level,  and  to  disclose  the  numerous 
pedagogical  virtues  which  are  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
teacher.  In  the  presentation  of  a  topic  in  history,  science,  or  En- 
glish, in  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition  in  geometry,  or  in  com- 
menting before  the  class  upon  the  character  of  any  piece  of  work, 
the  qualities  of  voice,  manner,  energy,  interest,  etc.,  and  ability  to 
organize  and  present  material  are  patently  exhibited.  If  the  work 
is  well  done,  executed  with  conspicuous  success,  commendation  is 
not  withheld.  Judicious  praise  is  used  not  only  in  securing  the 
best  from  pupils,  but  also,  applied  with  discrimination,  in  estima- 
ting the  performances  of  the  college  senior ;  pupils  enter  very  frank- 
ly into  an  appraisal  of  what  he  does. 

An  essential  element  in  the  plan  of  directed  teaching  lies  in 
the  development  of  active,  forward  thinking  with  a  view  to  meet- 
ing unexpected  situations.  Attention  is  directed  to  a  consideration 
of  something  comparable  to  the  ever  recurring  new  formations  in 
a  football  game.  Readiness  to  meet  adequately  new  sets  of  condi- 
tions is  emphasized.  The  ability  to  take  the  next  step  in  any  devel- 
oping process,  and  to  do  it  at  any  time  effectively,  is  the  test  of 
many  qualities,  but  a  test  in  particular  of  alertness  and  sagacity 
in  putting  one's  self  mentally  into  new  situations  and  thereby  find- 
ing a  way  out  in  advance  of  another — ^the  author,  the  speaker,  pu- 
pil or  teacher.  To  be  sure,  the  concrete  performance  when  one  is 
called  into  action  is  the  first  objective  to  be  considered.  The  habit 
of  following  a  situation  passively,  as  an  observer  is  permitted  to 
do,  is  discouraged,  both  on  account  of  a  certain  t3rpe  of  irresponsi- 
bility cultivated  and  also  for  the  reason  that  effective  participation 
in  an  on-going  problem-solving  procedure  is  rendered  practically 
impossible  by  such  an  attitude  of  mind. 

45.  Promoiion  of  College  Senior  on  Basis  of  Proved  Merit 
to  Assistant  to  Staff  Teacher.  After  the  college  senior  has  demon- 
strated ability  to  cope  with  the  best  pupils  of  the  group  in  handling 
subject  matter,  and  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  clearly  able 
to  rise  above  the  class  level,  increasing  attention  is  given  to  ways 
of  assisting  the  staff  teacher.  The  directed-study  plan  of  teaching 
enables  the  school  to  provide  such  a  participating  relationship  with- 
out having  the  regular  staff  teacher  superseded.    It  will  be  recalled 
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that  pupils  work  forward  in  the  dass  period  on  new  material  for 
a  major  part  of  class  time.  Results  are  to  be  checked.  Particular 
pupils  are  to  be  given  direction.  Groups  of  two  or  more  in  the 
class  are  to  be  given  special  assistance.  Others  are  to  be  directed 
in  the  search  of  particular  ends.  In  short,  the  directed-study  plan 
of  teaching,  it  will  be  noted,  increases  the  number  and  kinds  of 
responsibilities  which  fall  to  the  teacher.  The  college  senior  is 
drawn  into  some  one  or  another  of  these  responsible  relationships, 
participating  for  the  time  being  as  full  assistant  to  the  staff  teacher. 
It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  one  or  two  of  the  most  competent 
pupils  might  be  employed  occasionally  in  a  similar  manner.  There 
is  something  wholesome  in  the  view  that  the  yawning  chasm  be- 
tween the  traditional  teacher-mind  and  pupil-mind  may  be  bridged. 
At  no  time  in  the  course  is  the  college  senior  excused  from  respon- 
sibility for  work  as  a  pupil.  These  forms  of  participation  sugges- 
ted under  directed  study  are  in  a  real  sense  the  outcomes  of  demon- 
strated ability  to  rise  above  the  class  leveL 

46.  Attitvde  of  College  Seniors — Responsible  Members  of  the 
Class,  The  point  to  be  impressed  at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  the 
preparation  and  planning  of  the  college  seniors  to  meet  the  situar 
tions  in  class  as  described  are  in  no  sense  formal  nor 'indefinite. 
They  come  to  the  class  with  a  keen  interest  and  with  intelligent 
preparation.  They  make  their  own  plans  and  are  taught  to  esti- 
mate the  worth  of  them  as  they  try  them  out  either  in  actual  appli- 
cation or  in  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  staff  teacher.  They 
are  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  lay  out  a  piece  of  woric 
for  subsequent  study.  The  fact  that  notice  is  not  served  stating 
whai  is  to  be  done,  vfhen  it  is  to  be  done,  and  Tiow  it  is  to  be  done, 
directs  attention  to  self -discipline.  ''What  shaU  we  do  next"  is  a 
question  which  stands  out  as  a  challenge  to  the  college  senior  to 
be  prepared,  in  so  far  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  to  take  a  step 
forward  in  the  work  of  the  class.  If,  for  example,  it  is  announced 
that  the  class  will  write  (an  examination)  on  the  next  day,  it  is 
understood  that  the  college  senior  is  to  come  to  the  class  prepared 
to  give  the  problems,  topics,  or  questions  or  to  write  or  to  do  botL 
Full  responsibility  is  assumed  for  all  the  activities  of  the  working 
group.    At  any  time  the  college  senior  may  be  called  upon  to  take 
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the  leadership  of  the  class — ^that  is,  to  become,  for  the  time  being, 
the  teacher.  At  such  times  opportunity  is  had  to  demonstrate  not 
only  ability  to  work  in  the  group  above  the  class  level,  but  also 
ability  to  organize  subject  matter  and  to  plan  procedure. 

47.  The  StudenVs  Daily  Written  Report.  Mention  has  been 
made  (p.  21)  of  the  fact  that  each  college  senior  is  to  write  a  diary 
of  his  experience  in  this  course.  Each  day  a  report  of  the  previous 
day's  participation  is  filed. 

The  daily  written  reports  of  the  college  senior  are  considered 
valuable  mainly  because  the  practice  of  giving  a  critical  account 
of  what  one  does  from  day  to  day  is  a  means  of  refining  judgment 
through  the  process  of  self-criticism.  A  tangible  and  permanent 
record  of  the  participation  and  progress  of  each  prospective  teacher 
18  produced.  This  record  is  an  expression  of  individuality.  The 
aim  is  to  avoid  a  formal  kind  of  response.  No  two  sets  of  reports 
are  similar  in  many  essential  points.  It  is  impossible  to  produce 
fhem  by  imitation.  Each  college  senior  participates  in  some  one 
of  the  various  subjects  and  classes  of  the  school,  some  entering  given 
courses  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  others  at  the  middle  of 
the  semester.  Even  with  the  same  class  group  the  subject  matter 
of  the  course  for  each  half  of  the  semester  requires  quite  different 
sorts  of  preparation  and  response.  Staff  teachers  are  not  required 
to  conform  to  any  fixed  order  of  procedure.  Class  sections  in  the 
same  subject  under  different  teachers  are  not  handled  in  the  same 
manner.  The  conditions  are  such  as  to  require  each  college  senior 
to  rely  upon  his  own  resources  and  to  develop  his  own  initiative 
and  self -directing  capacity. 

These  daily  written  reports  furnish  material  for  conference 
and  critical  comment.  The  staff  teacher  makes  it  a  practice  to 
read  them  as  they  are  produced  and  to  make  such  comment  as  the 
situation  in  his  judgment  seems  to  warrant  Criticism,  both  oral 
and  written,  is  mainly  constructive  and  is  intended  to  assist  the 
college  senior  in  the  development  of  power  to  estimate  his  own 
performance  and  to  appraise  in  some  valid  way  what  he  bees  in 
the  movement  of  subject  matter  and  in  the  response  of  pupils. 

The  following  chapter  is  an  array  of  "selected  comments"  of 
typical  sort  taken  from  these  daily  reports.    No  corrections  have 
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been  made  in  the  material  selected.  These  excerpts  will  enable  the 
reader  to  gain  a  fairly  representative  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
written  reports  and  the  participation  of  college  seniors.  Much 
direct  information  is  conveyed  through  these  clippings  con- 
cerning the  classroom  procedure  in  the  Wisconsin  High  SchooL 

48.  The  Function  of  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Experience  of 
the  New  Teacher.  It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment concerning  the  validity  and  the  value  of  the  procedure  d^ 
scribed  in  this  chapter  and  illustrated  in  the  comments.  A  cursory 
surv^  of  the  diaries  written  by  college  seniors  will  no  doubt  dis- 
close or  suggest  possibilities  of  a  new  and  functional  outlook  upon 
teaching  and  education.  The  striking  fact  is  lack  of  uniformity 
in  these  reports.  Each  prospective  teacher  ''boils  his  chance  in  his 
own  pot. "  There  is  a  refreshing  emphasis  upon  personal  initiative 
and  individuality.  If  the  school  is  ever  to  become  a  willing  and 
effective  instrument  in  the  development  of  independence  of  human 
personality,  initiative,  courage  and  power,  together  with  a  self- 
active,  responsible  person,  it  is  urged  that  we  begin  with  the  teacher 
and  recruit  ability  wherever  it  can  be  discovered.  In  America  edu- 
cation is  not  designed  to  make  90  out  of  every  100  subservient  to 
a  ruling  house  and  to  the  state.  The  school  is  not  conceived  with 
us  as  an  institution  by  which  to  enslave  the  people;  but  rather  the 
school  is  our  universal  agency  by  which  the  individual  is  to  learn 
how  to  use  his  freedom  and  to  act  for  himself.  The  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica is  something  akin  to  the  fullest  self-expression  of  each  individual 
consistent  with  the  social  and  public  good.  Uniformity  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  realization  of  the  aims  of  a  democracy.  Identity  of 
opinion  is  wanted  only  in  holding  a  subject  class  under  the  control 
of  an  arbitrary  state  or  static  institutionalism.  Teachers  must  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  enslaved  by  the  majesty  of  plan  and  preci- 
sion. The  machine  must  not  become  the  master.  Mechanical  effi- 
ciency is  an  elusive  thing.  The  classification  idea  seems  to  run  in- 
evitably to  a  closed  system.  Some  external  sign  or  arbitrary  stand- 
ard operates  to  predetermine  classification  and  thereby  to  encour- 
age the  preservation  of  a  deadening  stattis  quo.  The  problem,  in 
short,  is  to  find  a  dynamic  in  teaching,  to  avoid  taking  secure  shel- 
ter under  institutional  sanctions,  and  to  grip  the  vitalizing  elements 
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of  a  regenerating  and  redefining  process  of  education  in  terms  of 
life.  Each  new  day  brings  with  it  a  nest  of  new  problems  which 
nmst  be  frankly  faced  with  courage,  initiative,  and  honest  doubt. 
The  adequate  teacher  must  suffer  the  pain  (perhaps  the  joy)  of 
tentative  judgment,  and  be  ready  to  meet  new  situations  without 
limitation  by  a  set  formula. 

The  new  teacher  needs  to  find  himself  in  terms  of  self -activity 
and  orientation  in  the  community  of  interests  of  boys  and  girls  at 
work.  Having  grasped  first  hand  the  organizing  principles  of  edu- 
cation as  growth  and  having  come  up  through  participation  with 
youth  to  a  perception  that  the  main  preoccupation  of  high-school 
boys  and  girls  is  development,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  will  begin  his  teaching  in  the  field  equipped  with  a 
wholesome  way  of  thinking  about  the  energizing  powers  of  hays 
and  girls.  He  has  been  cured  of  the  pernicious  practice  of  '  school- 
mastering'  down  to  the  'supposed  level'  of  pupils.  By  means  of 
this  partnership,  real  and  not  pretended,  the  college  senior  has  de- 
veloped a  vitalizing  sense  of  the  view  that  ''Man  creates  himself 
by  his  own  activity."  The  new  teacher  is  expected  to  begin  to 
understand  his  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  youth  of  the  na- 
tion. The  selection  of  pupils  with  respect  to  the  'those-who'  prop- 
osition leads  to  a  kind  of  pedagogical  predestination  not  unlike 
the  old  theology  of  determinism.  A  certain  prevalent  materialistic 
conception  of  classification  of  somebody  else's  children  has  in  it  the 
thoroughly  modem  practice  of  doing  business  on  a  cash  basis, 
whereas  the  older  theology  did  business  on  a  deferred  credit  basis. 

The  procedure  employed  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  stress- 
es the  view  that  unexpected  possibilities  are  to  be  realized  in  the 
Uvea  of  growing  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  function  to 
become  the  caretaker  of  the  youth  of  the  nation  with  something  of 
the  mission  of  service  as  well  as  scholarship.  This  thorough-going 
American  idea  that  ours  is  an  emerging  of  expert  abUity  out  of 
the  entire  people's  striving,  lies  at  the  center  of  the  procedure  into 
which  the  college  senior  preparing  to  teach  is  inducted.  The  per- 
ception that  ability  to  direct  activity,  or  to  stand  in  the  teacher's 
I>08ition  must  be  established  by  demonstrated  merit  within  the  activ- 
ities of  pupils  is  thought  to  be  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
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America.  The  approach  is  shifted  from  the  legal  and  authoritative 
sanctions  of  schoolmastering  to  the  proposition  that  the  right  to 
stand  before  the  class  implies  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of 
demonstrating  to  pupils  the  validity  of  that  right  in  terms  of  a 
productive  leadership  which  is  recognized  by  those  most  concerned 
— ^the  boys  and  girls,  who  at  the  same  time  are  charged  with  a  cer- 
tain responsibility  of  canying  out  the  terms  of  a  partnership  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  pupils  are  to 
elect  the  teacher  in  the  sense  that  they  are  encouraged  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  results  and  to  share  in  those  activities  of  schooling 
which  are  meant  to  develop  self -active,  responsible  persons. 

Obviously,  the  quantitative  side  of  experience  is  a  secondary 
matter.  What  is  sought  is  a  way  of  thinking,  an  attitude  of  mind, 
and  then  most  of  all  a  vital  experience  in  participating  in  the  activ- 
ities of  real  education,  supplemented  by  a  critical,  personal  account 
of  one's  own  activity  in  the  procedure.  It  is  not  a  question,  there- 
fore, of  the  number  of  times  a  prospective  teacher  appears  before 
the  class  in  the  role  of  the  institutional  teacher,  but  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  the  quality  of  reaction  that  comes  out  of  a  varied  participa- 
tion in  the  on-going  work  of  a  class  in  which  he  holds  an  active 
membership.  As  will  be  noted  in  an  examination  of  the  selected 
comments  in  the  following  chapter,  each  college  senior  develops  a 
unique  opportunity  for  himself,  and  what  he  does  grows  up  out 
of  an  inner  demand  of  professional  interest  and  not  fromi  any  ex- 
ternal manipulation  of  a  set  of  algebraic  formulas  or  mechanics 
of  teaching. 

49.  Every  Item  of  Experience  has  Value.  This  is  the  bade 
principle  of  democracy  in  education.  The  perception  that  each  in- 
dividual possesses  absolute  worth  should  find  expression  in  terms 
of  teaching  the  children  and  youth  of  the  nation,  not  as  a  mere 
theory  safely  housed  in  the  cloister;  it  should  constitute  the  djma- 
mic  for  the  day's  work  of  every  teacher  in  America.  To  look  to 
some  external  absolute — ^a  system,  a  rule  of  procedure,  a  method, 
a  rigid  standard — readily  reduces  the  art  and  science  of  teaching 
to  a  fixed,  mechanical  mode,  the  outcome  of  which  is  classification 
on  the  sanctions  of  a  dead  past,  and  the  tendency  is,  on  account  of 
unthinking  reliance  on  external  controls,  to  find  shelter  in  formulas. 
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methods  and  institutions  which  have  served  their  function  in  a 
system  of  thought  oi^  society  which  no  longer  exists.  To  be  able  to 
redefine  and  to  redirect  any  proposed  method  at  the  point  of  active 
experience  in  the  immediate  educative  process  opens  the  mind  to  a 
functional  interpretation  of  teaching.  If  the  individual  counts  and 
has  absolute  value,  then  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  counts  and  has  value 
in  the  first  intention.  The  autocratic  principle,  as  such,  has  no 
warrant  here.  The  thing  is  not  good  or  bad,  correct  or  incorrect, 
merely  because  it  fits  or  does  not  fit  into  a  predetermined  or  a  pre- 
conduded  system  or  method.  Each  item  of  experience  counts  and 
has  unique  value.  The  adequate  teacher  in  a  real  democracy  must 
be  developing  in  this  direction.  It  requires  inventiveness  and  cour* 
age  to  sail  into  these  uncharted  seas  of  human  experience.  It  re- 
quires an  immediate  capacity  to  evaluate  experience  while  it  is  go- 
ing on,  if  the  conception  of  self -activity  and  the  principle  of  growth 
in  education  are  ever  to  find  a  real  and  vital  application  in  teach- 
ing procedure. 

No  better  illustrations  can  be  cited  than  the  "selected  com- 
ments" in  the  following  chapter  to  emphasize  the  significance  of 
those  experiences  of  the  college  senior  which  come  to  him  directly 
as  a  part  of  his  participation  wtth  boys  and  girls  in  a  process  of 
sharing  activity  of  mind  and  body  with  them.  It  is  the  demoeratie 
contention,  therefore,  that  some  item  of  experience,  possibly  in  it- 
self a  trivial  matter  as  judged  by  the  external  critic  with  his  stan- 
dards of  inexorable  efSciency,  comes  to  mean  to  the  person  having 
the  experience  a  touchstone  to  his  essential  thinking  about  a  large 
set  of  interests  in  a  given  field.  The  person  who  stubs  his  'intel- 
lectual toe '  on  some  brute  fact  and  says  to  the  pebble  of  experience : 
^*Ari  fkou  there f**  may  take  his  point  of  departure  from  that  item 
of  experience  and  begin  to  reorganize  his  thinking  and  to  ref  ertilize 
his  life  with  the  thing  against  which  he  stubbed  his  intellectual 
toe.'  A  full  acknowledgement  of  the  value  of  the  principle  xmder- 
lying  this  evaluating  of  items  ef  experience  at  their  true  worth 
would  carry  us  away  from  status  in  education  to  a  view  and  a 
practice  founded  upon  human  values  and  interests  in  the  making. 

To  illustrate  this  fundamental  departure,  let  us  turn  to  the  first 
*' selected  comment"  (p.  107).    Here  the  situation  is  self -explained. 
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The  college  senior  in  a  brief  statement  has  presented  a  departure 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  will  be  well  to  note  the  fact  that 
some  seven  years  of  study  in  the  academic  pursuit  of  Latin  left 
something  to  be  desired  in  assuring  fitness  to  teach.  Adequate 
academic  pedagogical  exhortation  had  been  administered  in  the 
case  of  this  college  senior.  Accredited  scholarship  and  accredited 
methods  had  been  attended  to.  The  interesting  fact  is  that  acad- 
emic preparation  is  in  itself  apparently  no  guarantee  of  fitness  to 
teach  anything.  The  college  senior,  it  will  be  observed,  entertained 
a  naive  notion  about  preparation.  After  some  seven  years  of  hand- 
ling in  an  academic  mode  the  simple  fact  of  a  vowel  change  in  a 
verb  from  6  to  t^  it  remained  for  this  college  senior  to  meet  a  new 
situation  in  which  this  significant  fact  (insignificant  to  the  external 
critic  and,  for  that,  in  itself)  served  the  purpose  of  organizing  ex- 
perience in  terms  of  new  values  and  new  directions.  The  brute  fact 
got  itself  hooked  up  to  experience  in  a  vital  way ;  it  was  made  to 
bite  into  experience,  and  in  a  real  sense  it  became  the  means  of 
effecting  a  new  attitude  of  mind.  The  reader  will  no  doubt  find 
between  the  lines  in  this  diary  evidences  of  many  unique  expe- 
riences  which  were  developing  in  this  college  senior.  The  manner 
of  handling  such  situations  is  indicated  in  the  principal's  comment 
at  the  close.  It  was  two  days  afterwards  that  the  college  senior  read 
the  principal's  comment.  It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  conjecture 
what  the  intervening  forty-eight  hours  meant  to  this  college  senior, 
as  well  as  her  subsequent  participation.  Suf&ce  it  to  say  that  her 
record  was  very  satisfactory. 

To  those  who  are  working  with  college  seniors  in  the  Universily 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  course  in  directed  teaching,  each  "selected 
comment"  (or  better  each  daily  report  made)  has  something  of 
unique  value  for  the  professional  preparation  of  the  teacher. 


CHAPTER  II 

SELECTED  COMMENTS:    A  COLLECTION  OF  BEPOETS 
FROM  STUDENTS  PREPARING  TO  TEACH 

(Anrangement  of  the  material  in  Chapter  XL) 
How  the  Ck)inment8  Have  been  Selected  and  Arranged 
A  Specimen  Selected  Comment 
The  Comments 
Condnskm 


Beaden  will  And  the  following  gnide  nseful  in  pointing  the  way  to  iUnstra- 
tiona  of  certain  important  aspects  of  the  student's  reactions  to  the  Wiseonsiw 
plan. 

a)  AttUud0  of  coUege  s&niorM  entering  high-school  class  on  pupil  level:  Nos. 

3,  5, 10,  13,  16,  20,  22,  37,  38,  47,  66,  75,  85,  86  and  espedaUj  all  hj  8tad«nt 
Xm  (a  genuinely  'human'  document). 

b)  Setf-eritioiem  of  eoUege  sen/Sorg  while  engaged  in  directed  teaching:  Not. 
1,  59,  69,  74,  76, 106. 

e)    Self'dvreetion  of  college  eenian:    Student  XXXTT. 

d)  ConetrticHve  eommeni  by  staff  teachers  upon  the  work  of  college  seniors: 
Nos.  1, 41,  42,  53,  82,  84, 100  and  XXTX. 

e)  Opindona  of  college  eeniore  of  the  value  of  participation  in  directed  teach* 
ing:     NoA.  1,  85,  100,  107, 108. 

f )  Trocedwre  in  the  Wieconein  Hig\  School:    Nos.  39  to  46,  87,  88,  97. 

g)  JShimmariee  }yy  college  seniors  after  nine  weeks  of  participation:    Not. 
17,  19,  83,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90, 106. 

h)    Notable  changes  in  attitude  of  college  seniors  toward  teaching:  ^Nos. 
92  and  99;  Students  Xm  and  XXTX. 

i)     Sigh^sehool  subjects  represenled: 

1.  Agriculture:    XI  and  XXXii. 

2.  Botany:    DC 
8.    Chemistry:     Xxxi. 

4.  English:     XII,  Xm,  XIV  and  XXVI. 

5.  German:     IV,  V,  XV,  XXTV  and  XXX. 

6.  History:     H,  HI,  VH,  XVI,  XVH,  XIX  and  XXTX. 

7.  Latin:     I,  XX  and  XXI. 

8.  Mathematics:    VI,  Vni,  X,  XXTTT  and  XXVII. 
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BOW  THE  COMMSNTS  HAVX  BEBN.  SILICTBD  AND  ABBANOKD 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  illustrate  the  actual  operation 
of  the  course  in  '* Directed  Teaching"  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin by  quoting  freely  from  a  considerable  number  of  the  diaries 
(daily  reports)  of  students  in  the  course  during  the  past  three 
years. 

Each  college  senior  in  this  course,  it  will  be  i*emembered,  par- 
ticipates in  the  high-school  class  of  the  Wisconsin  High  School  ap- 
proximately forty  days  for  one  hour  a  day.  Each  of  these  seniors 
writes  each  day  three  to  four  pages  (300  to  500  words)  on  the  5x8 
cards  (already  described)  which  are  provided  for  these  daily  re- 
ports. 

The  comments  that  are  presented  have  been  selected  from  sev- 
eral thousand  of  these  reports.  This  selection,  needless  to  say,  has 
been  made  with  design.  The  writer  has  a  theory  to  demonstrate, 
just  as  the  man  of  science  seeks  to  demonstrate  a  hypothesis.  To 
make  the  sampling  fair,  some  examples  of  failure  to  grasp  the  pro- 
cedure have  been  included,  yet  on  the  whole,  prominence  has  been 
given  to  examples  that  best  illustrate  the  favorable  operation  of 
the  Wisconsin  plan. 

The  selections  include  a  few  comprehensive  reports  and  also  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  excerpts  illustrating  single  topics: 
the  former  will  give  a  connected  view  of  the  student's  participation 
and  progress ;  the  latter  will  serve  to  bring  out  problems  of  varied 
and  individual  sort.  Even  in  the  more  comprehensive  selections 
there  can  be  presented  only  a  partial  account  of  any  one  student's 
work  in  the  course.  Rarely  is  any  one  report  quoted  in  full ;  for 
the  most  part  perhaps  not  more  than  a  twentieth  of  the  total  record 
for  the  nine  weeks  is  presented. 

Only  enough  editing  has  been  done  to  make  clear  to  the  reader 
matters  of  procedure  not  readily  disclosed  in  the  comments  them- 
selves. Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  material  appears  substan- 
tially as  it  was  written  by  the  students,  and  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  shield  the  student  who  has  been  careless  in  analysis  or 
who  has  made  statements  that  are  evidently  incorrect. 

A  good  deal  of  material  has  been  included  that  relates  to  mat- 
ters of  individual  differences.    This  because  it  is  felt  that  much 
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significance  attaches  to  the  progress  made  by  the  college  senior  in 
understanding  high-school  boys  and  girls  at  work.  Whatever  seems 
to  contribute  to  the  students'  developing  powers  in  self -direction 
and  self-criticism  is  germane  to  this  study.  Students  are  encour- 
aged to  give  expression  to  their  convictions.  The  greatest  freedom 
is  cultivated  in  this  regard.  Some  students  have  disagreed  cour- 
ageously with  staff  teachers;  yet  on  account  of  tangible  evidence 
of  progress  in  gripping  situations  with  increasing  originality  and 
insight,  they  have  been  encouraged  in  their  procedure.  A  colorless 
conformity  or  a  studied  imitation  merely  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ment is  neither  productive  nor  desirable.  However,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  deliberate  adaptation  is  to  be  expected.  While  a 
critical  examination  of  experience  is  held  to  be  an  clement  of  value 
in  professional  growth,  the  fact  remains  that  students  carry  over 
into  their  teaching  methods  and  habits  acquired  in  school  and  col- 
lege. It  is  often  a  question  whether  the  prospective  teacher  is  to  be 
influenced  by  collegiate  methods  or  by  the  methods  employed  in 
high-school  teaching.  The  desirability  of  the  latter  is  no  doubt 
conceded.  If  it  should  appear  that  college  seniors  express  them- 
selves with  a  modicum  of  enthusiasm  for  the  procedure  of  the  staff 
teachers  under  whom  they  are  working,  there  are  valid  reasons 
which  may  be  cited  to  justify  such  an  outcome.  Nevertheless,  the 
deliberate  plan  of  the  course  is  to  cultivate  originative  capacity  and 
to  foster  individual  ways  of  meeting  new  situations,  rather  than  to 
reduce  reactions  to  uniform  standards  and  patterns.  This  prin- 
ciple is  urged  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  probable  result  that 
many  teachers  will  continue  to  teach,  for  the  most  part,  as  they 
have  been  taught. 

It  may  be  said  that  not  more  than  two  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  course  have  made  a  conspicuous  failure.  The  neg- 
ative results  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  regarded  as  negligible,  but 
rather  should  be  considered  as  positive  evidence  of  the  success  of 
the  experiment.  Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  most  brilliant  reports  are  not  invariably  written  by  the  highest 
fifth  of  the  group  of  college  seniors,  ranked  in  terms  of  academic 
ratings.  Not  infrequently  a  student  of  medium  rank  does  conspicu- 
ous work  in  this  course.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  student  of  low 
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standing  in  scholarship,  barely  passing,  finds  it  exceedingly  di£B- 
cult  to  get  on  in  work  of  this  sort.  An  objective  study  along  this 
line  would  no  doubt  show  a  high  degree  of  correlation  between 
academic  standings  and  performance  in  this  course;  yet  it  should 
not  be  assumed  that  only  the  high  type  of  scholar  is  assured  of 
success.  Other  qualities  count  and  in  the  nature  of  the  work  must 
be  developed  or  disclosed. 

The  comments  themselves  are  numbered,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  consecu- 
tively. The  students  from  whose  records  the  comments  are  selected 
are  designated  in  Roman  notation,  I,  II,  III,  etc.  The  high-school 
pupil  is  designated  by  his  given  name;  the  college  senior  by  the 
initial  letter,  followed  by  (C.S.),  as:  Miss  or  Mr.  A.  (C.  S.) ;  the 
staff  teacher  by  the  initial  letter,  followed  by  (S.T.),  as:  Miss  or 
Mr.  A.,  (S.T.). 

The  written  criticism  of  the  staff  teacher  or  principal  is  desig- 
nated usually  by  printing  in  italics  or  placing  it  in  foot-note.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  students  file  their  daily  reports  in  a 
suitable  cabinet  and  that  the  staff  teachers  and  principal  as  far 
as  possible  not  only  read  these  cards  but  also  write  constructive 
comment  directly  on  them.  The  students  read  these  comments  with 
great  cnre. 

A  SPECIMEN  SELECTED  COMMENT 

The  following  selected  comment  is  illustrative  of  the  plan  of 
this  chapter.  Mr.  W.  (a  college  senior)  was  a  member  of  a  class 
of  22  pupils  in  chemistry.  Two  college  seniors  were  there.  It  will 
be  observed  in  reading  over  a  part  of  his  report  for  March  21,  that 
the  staff  teacher  called  upon  Mr.  W.,  and  that  the  call  came  rather 
imexpectedly.  The  excerpt  below  indicates  a  variety  of  experiences. 
The  staff  teacher  wrote  a  very  frank  statement.  The  pupils  in  the 
class  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  situation.  Mr.  W.  was  very 
wisely  handled  by  the  boy  who  made  the  remark  at  the  close  of  this 
brief  performance. 

Mr.  W.  (Ck)]lege  Senior) 

Chemifltry — 11th  Grade — 22  pnpJJs — 2  eoUege  seniara — Mar.  21,  18. 
Mr.  D.  (S.  T.)  gave  me  a  rather  unexpected  enrprise  today.    The  ciftflB 
had  been  assigned  a  general  review  of  the  woiIe  and  natorally  I  had  no  idea 
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that  I  would  be  called  to  take  charge  of  the  class.  So  when  I  was  asked  to 
Teview  the  class  on  halogens,  I  felt  like  a  man  at  sea  without  a  radder.  Though 
I  had  a  fair  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  had  not  given  much  thought 
to  the  subject  from  a  teacher's  viewpoint.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  waa 
mighty  crude  at  quissing  the  class  and  undoubtedly  left  a  "bad  taste  in  Mr. 
D.  (S.T.)'smouth.'' 

The  class  was  weU  grounded  on  the  subject  material  The  attitude  of  the 
dass  waa  ezcellenty  and  I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  redeem  myself  of  the 
poor  showing  made.  I  hope  that  the  next  time  the  names  will  not  vanish  as 
they  did  today,  for  I  believe  that  I  have  them  mastered  now  to  stay. 

(Staff  teacher's  comment:  Are  ycu  sure  ffou  had  prepared  your  Itfttoa 
as  you  skouldf  They  toy  that  uneaainesa  before  a  eUua  is  due  to  laelc  of 
knowledge  of  the  euhjeet.  Your  own  feelinga  and  reactions  ought  to  he  big 
heUp  to  you  in  preparing  the  subject  matter  for  another  recitation.  You  did 
as  weU  as  could  be  expected,) 

Note:  One  of  the  pupils  asked  Mr.  W.  after  the  performance  what  he  was 
"sweating  about" 

THE  COMMENTS 

The  college  senior  will  now  be  given  a  liberal  opportunity  to 
speak  for  himself.  His  reflections  upon  his  own  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  high-school  class-group  in  which  he  is  a  self -active, 
responsible  person,  now  a  pupil,  now  a  leader  of  the  class  or  a  part 
of  it,  are  recorded  in  his  own  words. 


Miss  F.  (College  Senior) 

Latin— 9th  Grade— 26  pupils— 1  college  senior— 12-8-17. 

1.  This,  my  first  day  in  the  dass,  was  far  from  being  what  I  should  have 
liked  it  to  bCb  In  fact,  I  should  have  been  just  a  little  discouraged  had  I 
not,  upon  later  reflection,  found  in  my  failure  what  I  think  an  important 
factor  for  successful  teaching  in  Latin.  We  were  drilling  on  the  synopsis  of 
verbs,  and  Miss  8.  (8.  T.)  asked  me  to  go  around  and  correct  the  mistakes  of 
the  other  pupils.  Of  course,  it  being  my  first  day,  I  had  had  no  preparation, 
but  I  felt  so  confident  that  I  knew  thoroughly  the  passiye  conjugation  of  the 
▼erb  "mitto"  that  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  open  my  book  before  attempting 
to  correct.  In  my  effort  to  dear  up  the  mistakes  of  one  pupil,  I  explained  the 
formation  of  the  present  tense  as  being  merely  the  present  stem  plus  the 
personal  ending  with  the  exception  of  the  first  person  where  the  "e"  changes 
to  "o."  8ince  the  stem  ends  in  ''e",  I  failed  to  explain  that  this  yowd 
changes  to  "i".  Thus,  I  changed  some  forms  whidi  he  had  written  correctly. 
A  few  minutes  later  I  thought  of  my  mistake,  but  being  occupied  at  the 
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It,  the  point  wu  Taiaod  in  daas  before  I  had  %  ehanee  to  go  back  to  that 
popfl  and  eorreet  mj  mistake.  The  look  of  reproach  which  I  received  from 
the  popil  made  me  fM  very  moeh  depreaaed  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Bat 
one  thing,  at  least,  I  learned  from  the  experience  is  that  the  essentials,  soeh 
as  forms  of  verbs,  leqniie  constant  drill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  also 
tikat  she  mnst  never  be  so  confident  of  her  knowledge  ss  to  consider  further 
review  nnniiecnsiy.  I  hope  that  through  my  efforts  and  my  work  hereafter 
I  may  regain  tte  eonfideaee  of  that  pupil,  if  I  have  lost  it.  The  experience, 
however,  was  very  onpleosaat,  and  one  which  I  can  not  forget  very  soon. 

(Pnmeipal'M  Comment:  Thi$  it  a  fne  Mtart.  I  am  delighted  with  your 
framkneMg.  The  im^eeeive  thmg  in  your  dairy  today  ig  the  power  of  ano^cif 
yaa  heme  dieplayed.  Tou  have  Mt  upon  essential  elements  of  experienee. 
What  yon  kmee  said  leads  me  to  believe  that  yon  wiU  make  a  splendid  reoord  la 
Uneaonrm.} 


li 
Miss  P.  (College  Senior) 

History— Ml  Grade— 25  pnpils— 3  college  eeniors— 10-19-17. 

2.  We  wrote  daring  most  of  the  period.  I  did  not  do  very  well  on  the 
map  work.  Mi^-drawing  has  always  been  very  hard  for  me.  I  think  this  was 
caused  mainly  because  throughout  my  entire  High-School  work  we  never  drew 
a  map — we  need  prepared  outlines.  I  think  the  method  we  use  at  the  Wisconsiii 
High  School  is  much  batter.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  through  11  I  think 
Hiss  O.  (8.  T.)  's  plan  of  giving  the  children  a  two-minute  rest  is  very  profit- 
able.   That  little  walk  around  the  room  did  us  all  good. 

I  was  greatly  puaded  when  Miss  O.  refused  to  answer  questions.  In  fact 
I  spent  more  of  my  time  trying  to  figure  out  why  she  did  it  than  I  did  writing. 
Now,  I  think  it  was  to  teach  us  to  rely  on  our  own  judgment^  and  reason  for 
ourselves.  I  did  not  notice  a  bit  of  the  usual  "nervousness"  which  prevails 
at  a  quia  in  most  places.  Isabel  seemed  a  bit  disturbed  about  it,  but  she 
seemed  to  write  well,  after  she  started. 

John's  reaction  to  the  assignment  was  most  interesting.  I  think  Miss  O. 
said  something  to  this  effect,  "Study  about  the  Greeks,  oh  five  or  six  pages, 
or  ss  much  as  you  want."  John  stood  up  and  said,  "Oh,  that's  so  indefinite." 
Miss  O.  answered  him  with,  "Well,  John,  isn't  that  fine,  tho.  No  limit  to  the 
amount  yon  can  do  if  yon  want  to. ' ' 

I  think  this  work  on  the  Greeks  should  be  ^erj  interesting  and  profitable, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  so  difiicult  for  the  children  to  grasp— there  is 
such  a  story  element  in  it,  and  so  many  heroes. 


11-14-17. 
8.    Each  day,  I  marvel  more  and  more  at  the  things  done  in  our  dsssL 
Why,  I  never,  in  my  most  extreme  dreams,  imagined  such  an  hour  as  this 
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morning.  I  don't  think  I  could  count  up  on  tliree  cards,  all  of  tlie  things 
which  happened.  Miss  B.  (G.  8.)  started  the  class;  we  each  had  a  group  to 
finidii  up  the  talk  on  the  battle  of  Salamis.  When  my  group  had  just  about 
finished  Miss  O.  (8.  T.)  came  in.  8he  took  the  group  which  had  finished  the 
chapter  and  read  Davis;  I  kept  the  rest  to  finish  the  chapter  and  then  start 
them  on  Davis.  Alf ord  had  not  been  in  class  for  2  days  and  he  told  me  the 
whole  of  the  back  work.  Wasn't  that  flnet  There  must  be  a  stiumlus  for 
such  work  and  I  think,  truly,  that  it  is  Miss  O.  While  I  was  doing  this  Miss 
O.  had  a  group.  This  must  have  been  fine,  for  Kathryn  told  me  before  8 
o'clock  tiiat  she  had  read  a  great  deal  outside  and  had  a  lot  to  tell  as.  Again, 
that  fine  spirit  of  co-operation.  Miss  8.  (0.  8.)  and  Miss  B.  (0.  &)  had 
groups;  some  were  reading  in  Davis;  some  at  the  map— but  every  one  working. 
Now,  I  know  a  truly  pedantic  teacher,  such  as  the  one  I  had  in  Ancient 
History  would  have  been  really  scandaliaed  at  the  noise.  Did  it  bother  Miss 
O.  or  any  of  the  rest  of  usf  Why,  no.  We  realised  that  it  was,  as  Mr.  M. 
once  said,  the  ^'kam  of  industry."  I  tUnk  ihii  is  a  real  vital  point  of  de- 
velopment. Often  the  big  work  of  the  day  has  been  stifled  by  that  awful 
''Less  noise,  ehildren." 

It  is  wonderful  to  me  ^  note  the  problems  these  chUdren  can  solve.  Of 
course  there  is  a  wide  variation  here,  due  to  individual  diif erenoes,  but  th^ 
ean  all  try.  Arthur  is  very  slow,  and  often  misses  the  entire  point.  I  was 
interested  this  morning  to  have  him  say,  "Miss  P.,  I'm  not  quite  sure  of  the 
location  of  Salamis."  We  traced  it  out  on  the  map  in  the  book  and  on  the 
wall  map.  He  went  to  work,  with  a  will  on  the  problem  of  why  Alcibides 
iras  called  ''The  Just"  and  the  rest  of  the  reading.  I  worked  pretty  hard 
with  Vivian  and  Marion.  At  first  they  couldn't  "get  one  thing  out  of  it" 
I  started  them  with  aj  few  questions  but  left  them  to  work  the  rest  out  them- 
selves. I  notice  that  Vivian  will  take  a  lot  of  help  and  cease  to  think  for 
Iwrself ,  if  one  gives  it  to  her. 

I  never  wished  I  could  stay  the  remaining  8  minutes  so  badly.  When  I 
left  I  noticed  that  the  group  which  went  ahead  the  fastest  was  working  out 
the  document  of  Erythrae,  and  doing  it  intelligently.  After  this,  no  one  can 
ten  me,  as  they  have,  that  a  teacher  can't  use  source  material  to  advantage- 
that  it  is  too  dry.  Tiro-thirds  of  our  work  this  week  was  pure  source  and  we 
all  enjoyed  it  and  profited  by  it. 


11.11>-17. 
4.  Miss  O.  (8.  T.)  greeted  us  this  morning  with  a  short  written  exercise. 
She  gave  about  twenty  questions  which  could  be  answered  in  a  word  or  so. 
We  had  paper,  and  wrote  the  answers  as  rapidly  as  we  could.  Then  we  passed 
the  papers  back,  last  one  coming  forward  and  gave  the  answers  rapidly  around 
the  class  and  checked  the  pi^^ers.  No  time  was  wasted  on  mechanics;  I  have 
seen  ten  minutes  wasted  in  this  way;  everything  went  with  speed.    Miss  8. 
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(0.  S.)  liad  the  only  perfect  p^[>er  in  the  entire  elaas.  My  mistakee  wera 
inaccuracy  in  Athenian  and  Spartan  terms,  and  showed  me  that  it  is  im- 
portant  that  a  teacher  know  her  subject  matter.  Taking  our  grades  with 
the  other  pupils  showed  that  we  were  on  the  same  level  I  wish  I  mi^t  have 
been  one  of  the  perfect  ones— I  shall  try  to  be  tomorrow.  I  liked,  very  mneh, 
the  way  Hiss  O.  handled  the  situation.  Now  a  good  many  of  the  grades  were 
real  low,  and  the  children  looked  discouraged.  Miss  O.  said,  ''Children,  did 
I  do  this  to  find  out  how  much  you  knewt"  They  said,  "No— you  did  it  to 
show  us  how  much  we  didn't  know.''  It  even  made  me  feel  better  about  my 
paper. 

Then  we  wont  on  immediately.  The  group  which  was  absolutely  sure  of 
the  importance  of  454  B.  0.  went  to  the  front  and  discussed  it  together,  while 
the  others  worked  it  out  at  theur  seats.  Miss  O.  put  the  question  "What  was 
Thucydides'  estimate  of  Peridesf"  Now  the  answer  to  this  question  could  be 
found  in  the  source  material  on  pages  142-3.  They  seemed  to  have  missed  that 
point,  so  Miss  O.  gave  them  a  minute  to  get  it  Then  most  of  them  came  for- 
ward with  veiy  intelligent  answers.  Again  I  saw  the  almost  inestimable  value 
of  source  material  when  used  by  an  effective  teacher. 

We  began  in  groups  then  to  talk  on  the  30  year  peace;  my  group  did  real 
welL  I  had  only  to  put  one  question,  and  to  call  on  one  and  then  the  other  to 
contribute. 

Then  came  general  work  on  the  new  chapter.  Here  again,  fine  use  was 
made  of  the  source  materiaL  We  studied  the  pictures  and  illustrations  given. 
Although  they  did  not  aU  know  all  of  the  lessons  which  we  had  hoped  to 
cover,  they  were  all  ready  to  give  what  th^  had.  I  do  think  we  were  at  the 
fork  of  the  road  all  the  time.  I  think  this  morning's  rapid  drill  and  problems 
will  really  wake  the  children  and  us  up  to  better  work.  I  would  almost  be 
willing  to  say  well  have  one  of  our  best  lessons  tomorrow.  Miss  O.  promieed 
us  a  five-minute  test  tomorrow.  /  am  going  to  make  o^  a  8et  of  giMsffttoee 
myself,  jtut  to  see  how  they  correspond  with  hers—<i  little  ehedking  on  my 
judgment, 

11-20-17. 

6.  I  can  never  quite  understand  why  the  hour  from  8-9  is  the  shortest  in 
the  day.  We  started  this  morning  with  a  little  rapid  written  drill  work,  as 
we  had  yesterday.  There  was  marked  improvement  in  nearly  every  case.  My 
own  was  not  so  great.  It  surprised  me  to  find  that  T^'^t^ftWw?  and  a  few 
others,  who  are  among  the  best,  were  not  in  the  highest  dass.  It  may  be  that 
they  do  better  critical  work  and  more  thorough  organising  of  big  ideas,  and 
details  do  not  remain  with  them  so  mXL  I  think  their  own  improvement  was 
a  source  of  encouragement  to  them. 

Then  we  had  general  dass  discussion.  It  was  very  lively.  The  question 
of  dtizenship  in  Athens  was  compared  with  dtisenship  in  U.  S.  and  the 
relative  merits  of  each  and  the  defects  discussed.    Miss  B.  (0. 8.)  and  Miss  8. 
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(O^.)  contributed  real  welL  Tlie  qaestion  of  natoralisatioii  was  made  verj  in- 
teresting to  uBy  for  Grant  and  Herman  had  had  members  of  their  own  families 
naturalised  and  we  had  real  first  hand  information.  Then  we  diseoseed  the  evils 
of  foreign  immigration. 

Miss  O.  asked  me  to  tell  them  about  the  waj  in  whieh  the  big  politieal 
bosses  eontrol  these  foreigners.  By  this  method  we  related  Aneient  History 
with  contemporary  history  and  therefore  all  of  it  to  our  own  lives  and  tunes. 
I  do  not  think  history  eonld  be  thought  a  dry  subjeet,  if  it  were  always  tan^t 
in  this  way.  Franklin  wasn't  doing  very  well|  so  Miss  O.  asked  Miss  B.  to 
give  him  individual  help.  In  this  way,  he  was  not  allowed  to  ''put  the  hour 
out  of  its  agony,"  as  Mr.  M.  says,  or  to  ''mull  over''  material  which  ha 
already  knew.  One  tiling  about  this  dass,  which  strikes  me  as  being  important, 
is  that  we  never  know  eocaetly  what  is  going  to  be  done.  There  is  no  minimum 
or  maximum  amount  which  we  can  do.  It  tests  with  us  as  to  how  well  we  use 
the  opportunity.  I  don't  fed  as  thou|^  I  did  extra  well  this  morning.  I'm 
sorry  for  I  do  want  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  remaining  time. 


11-21-17. 
6.  We  had  another  extra  fine  lesson  this  morning.  First,  we  had  a  little 
word  problem.  It  is  such  a  fine  thing,  in  my  opinion  for  dinehing  facts  and 
at  the  same  time  eliminating  the  drudgery  of  cramming  for  exams,  as  was  done 
in  dass  when  I  took  Ancient  History.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  lesson 
came  later.  Miss  O.  gave  us  each  a  duplicate  of  a  real  inscription  on  a  stone 
slab  at  Athens  of  16  B.  C  Say,  the  way  those  children  worked  that  out  was 
a  marvd  to  me.  I  finidied  first  and  then  went  around  helping  by  suggestion 
only,  sudi  of  the  weaker  group  like  Hasd  and  Marian.  The  group  which 
finished  firsts  Kathryn,  Louise^  Herman,  Edward  and  a  few  others  went  over 
and  started  to  work  on  the  advance  outline  for  Friday.  As  I  have  said  before, 
no  one  need  tdl  me  that  source  material  cannot  be  profitably  used.  Another 
idea  came  to  me.  A  bu^y,  active  class,  whidi  has  problems  and  situations 
before  it  will  not  be  interested  in  the  trivial  things  whidi  usually  take  up  so 
nudi  of  the  ordinary  classroom  time,  ne  idea  used  to  be  not  what  we 
can  do,  but  what  we  can  get  out  of.  There,  this  morning,  each  one  of  us 
took  the  responsibility  of  getting  as  much  done  as  possible.  The  group,  at 
the  board,  working  out  the  outline,  did  not  think  of  playing  away  the  time 
Tolling  chalk  or  looking  around  or  out  of  the  windows.  Now,  I  know  that 
nny  Hi|^  School  dass  could  never  have  gone  to  the  board  and  done  that. 
Everyone  would  have  taken  it  as  his  one  grand  chance  to  play.  I  also  think 
the  general  system,  and  the  personal  grip  of  the  teacher  are  responsible^  in 
the  main,  for  this  dass  spirit  and  ability  to  get  work  done. 


11-22-17. 
7.    Th^  say  that  man's  untried  powers  are  his  best  powers,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  bdieve  it    Each  day  we  work  out  problems  with  source  material 
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•t  first  seemed  impossible  to  me.  Some  of  the  keenest  thinking  I  have 
jet  seen  wss  done  today.  John  snd  KsthxTn  and  Dorothy  wen  on  the  job 
better  than  ever  before.  Albert,  who  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best  pnpils 
read  the  entire  first  hslf  of  the  doenment  without  a  mistake  and  he  had 
worked  it  out  Msisd/.  Again,  I  see,  that  pupils  eaanot  be  classified;  that 
they  are  e?er  emerging.  Bex  is  coming  by  leaps  and  bonndSy  and  even  Arthur 
who  is  very  slow  and  without  much  of  the  enthusiasm  which  characterises 
some  of  the  others  made  the  most  intelligent  answers  he  has  made  this  week. 

We  had  group  work  on  the  Drama.  WhOe  MisB  B.  (C.  8.)  and  Miss  8. 
(C.  8.)  had  groups,  Isabel  put  a  picture  of  the  Athenian  theatre  on  the  board. 
After  I  got  started  with  my  group  I  forgot  that  there  was  anyone  else  in  the 
room.  I  had  the  surprise  of  my  life  for  Stanley  came  up;  he  started  the  story 
and  asked  two  of  the  best  questions  asked.  I  tried  a  new  scheme.  Instead 
of  asking  the  question  myself,  I  had  everyone  listen  and  as  soon  as  they 
thought  of  a  good  question,  th^  raised  their  hands  and  one  asked.  I  never  had 
their  interest  better.  Agatha  was  telling  how  the  drama  originated  and 
8Unley  asked  ''Why  did  they  call  it  a  goat  songf"  Wasn't  that  goodt 
He  was  the  only  one  who  could  give  even  a  possible  solution.  He  said  ''Pan 
was  a  shepherd  and  tended  goats.  He  originated  music  and  maybo  it  came 
from  him."  I  told  them  I  thought  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  QnA  word 
drsma,  but  we'd  all  try  to  look  it  up  for  tomorrow.  I  think  Stanley's  inter- 
est was  due  mainly  to  his  interest  in  music,  but  if  we  can  get  him  that  way, 
why  notf  He  asked  two  other  good  questions,  too.  Arthur  was  better  than 
usual  and  Alonzo  was  not  so  good  until  we  were  vrell  started.  We  went  to 
the  board  and  had  him  write  for  us,  so  we'd  be  sure  to  know  how  to  spell  the 
names  of  the  dramatisti. 


11-28-17. 

8.  (Explanation  of  procedure  by  staff  teacher. — ^The  Sth  century  of  the 
(Golden  Age  of  Athens  was  our  problem;  the  development  of  the  drama  an  in- 
teresting phase  of  it.  We  had  talked  of  the  work  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
and  had  told  the  stories  of  Agemenmon,  Orestes,  and  Antigone.  We  compared 
the  drama  of  today  with  the  old  Greek  tragedies,  noting  the  number  of  people 
on  the  stage,  the  use  of  the  chorus,  etc  A  pupU  suggested  that  everybody  try 
to  write  a  tragedy  patterned  after  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  on  the  basis  of  any 
mythological  story.  These  were  read  in  dass  next  day  and  the  best  one  voted 
on.  This  was  produced  in  a  very  simple  fashion  by  the  class,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  author.) 

I  have  come  to  a  new  conclusion  about  teaching.  Teaching  is  not  giving, 
it  is  producing — getting  ideas  and  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  from  young, 
growing  minds  to  forge  ahead  and  to  do  your  very  best  in  order  to  rightly  fulfill 
the  trust  you  have  received.  To  me  teaching,  now  means  something  far  more 
serious  than  it  did  when  I  started.  Then,  it  was  mainly  to  "get  a  job" — ^now 
the  best  means  of  giving  and  getting  the  best. 
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11-86-17. 

9.  In  Mr.  P.'s  artiele  in  the  English  Teacher's  Jonmaly  he  says  one  aim 
of  the  teaching  of  English  is  to  enable  a  child  to  be  a  better  eitisen  by  aiding 
him  in  developing  a  power  of  expressing  his  own  feelings.  I  eould  hardly  help 
Implying  it  to  history  this  morning,  for  the  way  these  children  expressed  their 
feelings  and  lived  old  truths  was  a  marvel  to  me.  It  gave  me  snch  a  feeling  of 
being  good  for  somethingi  to  be  able  to  help  them. 

Until  now,  I  have  always  felt  that  my  University  classes  as  a  whole 
stifled  rather  than  helped  my  initial  ability.  I  have  always  felt  as  a  member  of 
a  group,  not  as  an  individual  in  a  class.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have 
developed  more  initiative  in  my  teaching  and  have  let  my  imagination  have 
range  of  its  own  rather  than  parrot-like  repeating  of  the  ideas  of  others  (Mr. 
W.  in  Sophomore  Cromposition  last  year  gave  me  an  Ex  on  my  ability  to 
pimetoate  last  year,  for  he  said  I  had  no  imagination.)  I  am  going  to  try 
to  develop  it,  nevertheless,  by  directing  these  growing  children.  One  quotation 
eomes  to  me  "Unless  you  become  as  one  of  these  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.''    Heaven,  here,  to  me  means  a  personality. 


m 

Mi«  H.  (OoDege  Senior) 

Hirtory— ^th  Grade— -25  pupils— 3  college  seniors— 11-22-17. 

10.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say— when  pupils  are  able  to  write  a  tragedy 
with  the  success  that  they  did  th^  are  certainly  capable  of  doing  any  task 
set  before  them.  I  have  been  surprised  at  several  things  they  have  been  able 
to  do-— I  am  more  convinced  that  the  upper  limit  of  pupils'  capacity  has  never 
been  reached.  Willmarth's  was  short,  yet  full  of  aetion  and  the  tragic  element. 
Oilman,  Dorothy  and  Balph  all  did  very  well — ^I  could  find  a  few  bad  criticisms 
to  make,  but  these  were  far  outweighed  by  the  good  points.  This  is  a  splendid 
way  to  get  the  pupils  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greeks  at  this  time. 
They  study  the  myths,  and  must  learn  something  about  the  times  in  order  to 
portray  the  drama  in  the  language  of  the  early  Greeks.  It  also  awakens 
their  interest  in  the  dramas  of  the  period.  Ordinarily  they  would  have  passed 
over  the  name  and  poets  hurriedly,  but  now  they  take  a  deep  interest  both  in 
form,  style,  and  subject  matter.  I  have  worked  a  long  time  on  my  tragedy, 
and  yet  I  do  not  feel  that  mine  is  nearly  as  good  as  some  of  the  pupils'  dramas 
I  heard  read  today.  I  was  not  able  to  make  many  constructive  criticisms  on 
the  papers.  To  Oilman  I  suggested  that  he  have  more  feeling  in  the  tragic 
scene  in  order  to  bring  the  event  out  with  greater  force. 
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IV 
lfl«  S.  (College  Senior) 

Gennaft— 10th  GrBde— 15  pnpik  11-8-17. 

11.  Todaj  I  was  taken  l^  anjpriae  whok  I  was  eaDed  upon  to  take  charge 
of  tlie  elaaa  with  Mr.  D.  (Head  of  Department)  in  the  roonu  I  had  a  feeling 
somewhat  akin  to  stage  frig^t^  beeanse  I  knew  that  four  grown-ups  were  listen- 
ing to  efrerything  I  said  and  did.  The  verb  wi^  was  qoite  gratifjing,  bnt 
eonld  hare  been  mneh  snappier.  One  great  mistake  I  made  was  that  of  f  ailini^ 
to  use  a  single  German  word  in  direeting  the  work.  I  know  what  to  bbj  and 
how  to  say  it,  but  absolntd j  forgot  aD  abont  it.  I  realised  my  fault  when  I 
was  again  in  my  seat,  bnt  I  mean  to  eorreet  it  next  time  I  appear  before  the 
dass 


U-lS-17. 

12.  YeSy  Mr.  BC  (Principal),  I  am  getting  more  and  more  meaning  out 
of  the  printed  paragraph  each  day.  Those  sentences  (printed  paragraph  on 
dailj  report)  are  becoming  more  and  more  illuminating.  I  mean,  as  Mr.  D. 
(visiting)  suggested  on  his  card  to  me,  to  be  more  aetiTe  the  next  time  I  go 
before  the  dass  to  direct  them,  for  I  belieTe  that  that  is  a  real  mj  to  Uvm 
up  and  stimulate  thought  and  reaction. 

AU  my  family  amd  frieniM  hear  dbimt  thew  dayt,  i§  wi/y  work  down  at 
the  UniveriUy  or  Wieeonein  High  Sehoot  Nor  are  they  hcred  by  theee  tales. 
They  are  very  intereeted  in  what  we  are  doing  and  aeeompUehing.  Onee  or 
twice  I  have  come  in  contact  with  people  who  helievei  that  we  practiced  on 
the  poor  pupiU  down  here,  but  I  think  when  I  fniehed  taiOdng,  that  they  found 
ench  wae  not  the  caee. 

Today  I  started  to  talk  Oerman  in  dass, — ^for  almost  the  first  time.  I 
answered  a  question.  I  mean  to  do  this  as  much  as  possible,  because  I  want 
practice  in  using  classroom  German  and  in  speaking  without  halting  and 
having  to  form  my  sentences,  by  thinking  English  and  translating 


Miss  E.  (GoUege  Senior) 

German — 11th  Grade— 15  pupils — 3  college  seniors  10-10-17. 

13.  My  long  anticipated  first  day  in  the  high  school  is  over.  Of  course  I 
expected  to  be  admitted, on  the  same  footing  with  the  pupils;  but  that  plessant 
principle  assumes  a  different  significance  when  one  is  in  competition  with  alert 
young  minds.  I  had  half  expected  to  play  the  rOle  of  a  dignified  spectator 
the  first  time  and  I  was  so  startled  at  being  caUed  upon  to  act  as  a  link  in  the 
story-chain,  that  I  became  very  much  confused  and  quite  disgraced  myself. 
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The  children  were  eertainly  well  beh&ved,  and  when  we  seniors  were  unable 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story,  thej  did  it  very  naturally  and  spontaneonsly, 
— and  there  was  no  expression  of  the  patronage  which  they  might  hare  well 
felt.  I  am  vexj  glad  for  this,  and  I  hope  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  their 
esteem. 

I  was  most  delighted  with  the  frank  enjoyment  and  interest  that  prevailed. 
There  was  distinctly  an  "at  home"  feeling  which  grows  only  out  of  a  broad 
spirit  of  co-operation.  Catherine's  lively  participation  in  the  work  must  surely 
be  an  incentive  to  some  of  the  others  to  get  all  the  joy  out  of  the  work  by 
putting  themselves  into  it  wholeheartedly. 

The  sixty-minute  period  was  not  in  the  least  irksome  to  the  pupils,  for 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  do  some  quiet^  individual  work  after  the  general 
recitation.  At  this  time,  the  pupils  corrected  mistakes  in  their  themes.  Cath- 
erine asked  me  about  one  of  her  mistakes;  she  had  written  in  script  and  I  was 
quite  at  a  loss  for  a  second,  then  I  bade  her  read  it  and  see  how  it  sounded. 
So,  on  hearing  the  sentence,  I  was  able  to  help.  Needless  to  say  I  have  been 
practicing  the  German  script  most  all  evening.  I  think  I  can  master  it  in  a  day 
or  so  more. 


VI 

Miss  A.  (College  Senior) 

Geometry— 10th  Grade>-30  pupils  11-20-17. 

14.  A  great  deal  of  the  interest  and  benefit  to  be  gotten  out  of  geometry 
is  lost  when  the  class  does  not  depart  from  the  text-book.  If  I  had  not  seen 
these  new  ideas  worked  out  in  class,  I  would  have  thought  of  teaching  geometry 
much  as  it  was  taught  to  me — assigxunent  in  the  text  one  day  and  reciting 
this  assignment  the  following  day.  Exeroiaea  uiiKke  those  fowid  in  the  text 
in  use,  a  chart  whMh  ahowe  who  ie  eapdble  of  doing  the  moat  exeroiaea  in  a 
certain  length  of  time,  incomplete  proof  a,  progreaa  according  to  ahUity,  anid 
forming  theorema  with  the  figure  for  the  propoaition  aa  an  only  auggeation*  are 
an  new  ideas  to  me,  and  these  ideas  can  be  put  into  effect  in  any  classroom. 


vn 

Kiss  S.  (College  Senior) 

History— 9th  Grade— 25  pupils— 3  college  seniors  11-14-17. 

15.  For  the  past  three  days  the  class  has  not  been  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  or  the  same  methoda  of  teaching  have  not  been  followed  twice.  How 
wonderful  to  have  such  power  to  avoid  dropping  into  fomuU  modea  of  procedure 

'Underscored  by  staff  teacher  who  remarks  that  this  is  a  better  summary 
of  his  own  procedure  than  he  himself  had  ever  made.  (The  staff  teacher  in 
this  instance  is  the  principal  of  the  school  who  teaches  one  class  of  high 
school  pupils  five  da^s  a  week  throughout  the  year.) 
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and  direction  in  teaching.  When  the  bell  rang  everyone  was  readj  to  work, 
Btimolated  by  the  ever  impelling  force  of  interest  so  ehaiacteristic  of  this 
class.  Monday  the  pupils  decided  on  the  extent  of  their  assignment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hour,  but,  yesterdajy  idPter  an  hour's  hard  work  th^  decided 
how  much  they  could  accomplish  for  Wednesday. 

Now  as  to  the  direction  of  the  class  recitation:    Something  new!    Misi 

O.  (8.  T.)  allowed  those  who  were  sure  they  knew  their  lessons  to  join  her  at 

the  map  where  they  talked  about  the  development  of  the  Hittite,  Cretan,  and 

Mycenean-Cretan  Civilisation.    Those  who  felt  they  were  not  sure  of  all  names 

and  principles  of  the  lesson  remained  behind  the  lines  to  brush  up  before  th^ 

appeared  before  the  footlights  for  action.    Miss  H.  (C.  S.)  and  I  proceeded 

to  help  these  little  people  to  discover  their  difficulties  by  individual  assistanee. 

What  do  you  think  I  found  to  be  the  chief  source  of  their  trouble  f    Simply 

the  "big  names  and  so  many  names  for  the  same  thing"  as  Dorothy  informed 

me  had  confused  her.    She  couldn't  understand  why  Mr.  Westerman  (author) 

should  bother  calling  the  Greeks  the  Hellenese  when  she  was  more  familiar 

with  the  name  Greeks.    Sarah's  chief  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  couldn't 

locate  the  places  on  the  wall  map  because  the  cities,  seas,  etc  are  mostly  in 

Latin  and  she  found  it  diffijcult  to  compare  the  names.    As  I  remember  my 

high  school,  that  was  my  chief  source  of  trouble  before  I  studied  Latin. 

Perhaps  this  map  is  necessary  for  use  in  Boman  history,  but  I  believe  that 

these  names  and  cities,  etc.  would  mean  more  to  the  pupil  if  there  was  another 

wall  map  with  the  English  names  on  it  as  the  maps  in  the  text. 

When  the  pupils  felt  they  knew  their  lessons  somewhat  better.  Miss  O. 

divided  them  into  three  quis-seetions  with  Miss  O.  (S.  T.),  Miss  H.  (G.  S.)  and 

myself  as  captains  of  each.  With  my  group  of  three  at  one  end  of  the  room,  we 

located  all  these  difficult  cities  upon  the  map  and  proceeded  with  the  story  of 

our  lesson.    I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  thought-compelling  questions 

that  sprang  into  my  head  as  we  pushed  ahead  with  the  lesson.    I  believe  that 

Miss  O.'s  device  of  thought-compelling  questions  is  contagious!     When  we 

first  began  our  group  discussion,  I  found  that  Florence's  mind  was  at  the 

"movies"  or  somewhere  else.    But  when  she  realised  that  Crete  and  Mycenaen 

Civilization  meant  more  than  words  to  her  she  became  alive  with  interest. 

I  soon  founds  too,  that  Sarah  was  not  a  "Slacker"  at  her  work  but  that  ahe 

thought  she  could  "BlufT "  on  generalizations.    However,  by  repeated  stimulus 

and  direction  of  thought,  Jane,  Florence,  and  Sarah  realized  that  I  wanted 

definite,  specific  knowledge  without  generalizations.    What  did  I  leam  by 

this  15  minute  practice  or  rather  direction  of  thoughtf    I  learned  that  my 

questions  must  be  thought  questiong,  they  must  be  invigorating  and  full  of 

action,  and  that  I  must  guard  myself  against  talkinff  too  much  and  avoid 

sweeping  generaUeationa,    I  find,  too,  that  I  must  have  my  "big  principles" 

and  facts  of  the  case  at  stake  if  I  am  to  succeed  in  learning  how  to  direct  the 

thought  of  these  pupils.    It  means  constant,  hard  work  and  I  mean  to  succeed  I ! 
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vin 

mm  D.  (College  Senior) 

Matliematies — Oth  Grade — 27  pnpila — ^2  college  senion  3-7-17. 

16.  I  do  not  believe  my  tint  day's  experienee  was  very  sueeeesfoL  Per- 
baps  I  was  a  little  nervous.  I  had  difficulty  when  I  got  through  with  one 
thing  and  went  on  to  another  part  of  the  subject.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say 
next  that  would  be  connected  with  what  I  had  just  explained.  Therefore^  I 
had  to  refer  to  my  textbook  quite  a  little.  I  understood  everything,  but  it 
was  difficult  for  me  to  make  everyone  else  understand.  I  was  careless  about 
my  writing  on  the  blackboard.  There  are  so  many  things  to  think  about^  You 
never  know  what  kind  of  a  question  is  going  to  be  asked.  The  experienced 
teacher,  of  course,  knows  how  to  handle  each  situation.  It  is  difficult  to 
teach  in  a  dass  which  has  been  used  to  excellent  teaching  by  an  experienced 
teacher,  for  the  inexperienced  teacher  thinks  of  that  when  she  is  teaching.  I 
am  very  interested  in  the  inductive  method  and  think  that  it  is  the  best 
method  for  beginners.  Today  they  grasped  the  meaning  of  H.  0.  F.  very 
quiddy.  I  tried  to  do  my  best  and  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  teaching  more 
now  than  I  ever  have.  It  is  hard  to  make  others  understand  your  own  explana- 
tion of  a  subject  even  if  you  do  understand  the  subject  perfectly. 


Mi»  P.  (College  Senior) 

Botany— 10th  Grade— -24  pupils— 3  college  senion  11-28-17. 

17.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  leave  our  Botany  class  today. 
The  benefits  which  I  have  received  from  these  past  few  weeks'  work  in  this 
elass  have  been  numerous. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  learned  practical  Botany  better  than  I  ever 
knew  it  before.  In  the  last  Botany  courses  I  have  studied  more  microscopical 
work  has  been  done  and,  as  a  result,  I  had  become  somewhat  segregated  frdfii 
the  practical  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  these  practical  aspects  which  appeal  to 
the  hig^  school  pupils  and  make  them  interested  to  learn  about  thdr  sur- 
roundings. 

I  have  realised  how  weD  the  teacher  must  direct  the  pupils'  activities  so 
as  to  teach  them  how*  to  think  forward  and  to  act  according  to  their  thoughts. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  of  to-day  has  more  responsibility  and  a  more 
difficult  task  to  perform  than  one  of  a  few  years  ago.  For,  formerly,  the 
teacher  was  merely  a  person  showing  authority  in  the  school  or  the  classroom, 
and  one  who  had  a  certain  amount  of  stored-up  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
tiled  to  put  it  across  to  the  pupils  as  such.  But  to-day  the  teacher  thinks 
primarily  of  the  pupil  and  uses  the  subject  matter  simply  as  a  way  for  influ- 
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the  ilf  If  liii^Ml  of  tfce  Afld,    At  tte  Mme  time  Ae  teadier  ib  dinetmg 
cUd,  he  orihe  is  a  fiQi>e»in«  of  tke  child 'i. 

■■^  be  eo  diviaoB  between  teedber  and  pnpfl  eoeh  as  havuig  the 
elvmTS  before  the  dees  er  seetiil  on  a  chair  on  a  platf onn  in  front  of 
tte  daaiL  A  teacher  Bost  be  oae  of  the  working  groop  with  the  papils— bnt 
■tin  retain  his  er  her  di^tj  and  eontiol  of  the  dam.  In  order  to  aeeompliah 
thie  weO,  cfCiTbody  in  the  daas  mast  be  kept  bosj  all  the  time,  the  teacher 


I  hnve  netiesd  dnrinig  these  peel  weeks  that  the  daja  that  more 
or  recitation  work  was  cnrried  on  than  the  emmining  or  drawing  of  material, 
that  there  was  n  tfndsnry  for  ssme  of  the  popils  to  loaf  to  a  certain  extent. 
Thns  I  haie  learned  that  each  pnpil  aumt  be  kept  at  woric,  and  that  each  child 
ihonid  be  diieclad  in  snch  a  wnj  aa  to  bbovs  forward  at  his  or  her  own  best 
into  of  ipeed,  in  order  to  get  impioiWBMiat,  developmettt,  or  growth  in  each 


Xerer  before  have  I  Mt  eo  greatlj,  the  need  of  the  teacher  directing  the 
popila  instead  of  pnehing  thcsi.  Thns  the  teacher  most  be  on  the  same  piano 
with  the  dass  and  hmking  at  things  on  the  same  levd  and  with  the  same  yiewa 
aa  they  are.  80  a  teaser  mnst  be  prepared  for  new  sitoationB  and  demands 
jaat  aa  mndi  aa  he  or  she  mnst  create  new  ones.  I  am  snre  that  that  was  the 
one  great  mistake  I  made  when  I  had  charge  of  tte  dass— that  I  didn't  H^pljr 
and  adjnst  aijaelf  to  the  new  sitnations  maankkj  enon|^ 

In  othsr  edncation  uwists^  I  have  studied  that  one  mnst  make  school- 
work  dynaaue  for  pupils  rather  than  sUtic,  and,  I  am  saie  that  eadi  daj  dur- 
ing this  coarse  in  directed  teaching,  I  ha^  learned  a  little  more  abont  how  to 
bring  about  soeh  resnlta.  I  know  that  I  haio  learned  to  think  better  and  more 
qnicklj,  for  one  mimt  in  order  to  frilow  the  different  opinions  of  the  dass  and 
at  the  same  tamo  to  ttink  ahead  of  the  dass  so  sa  to  keep  them  interested. 
I  haw  even  had  to  think  eonetnntlj  ontaide  of  the  daasroom  as  well  as  in  it, 
for  each  da j  new  problems  aroee  whi^  were  to  be  solved  the  next  day.  Bat 
the  main  thing  which  caneed  nm  to  ttink  was  to  dedde  for  myself  whether  the 
new  method  of  giving  pupils  more  freedom  and  liberty  was  better  than  the 
meie  recitation  method  need  when  I  was  in  preparatory  sdiools.  Howerer, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  aboolntdy  in  favor  of  the  new  way,  beeanse  it  leaves  00 
much  space  f6r  the  teacher  as  weD  as  the  popil  to  devdop. 

I  t****'^  that  oor  Botany  dass  has  grown  as  a  group.  When  I  became  a 
member  of  it,  there  seemed  to  be  some  who  were  outside  of  the  group;  but  a 
short  time  later,  they  aD  seemed  to  be  working  together  in  cooperation.  How- 
ever, each  one  is  changing — at  times  eertain  ones  will  be  somewhat  lagging, 
then  again  will  be  up  and  doing.  I  liked  the  general  attitude  of  the  class  in 
that  each  one  contributed  some  idea  nearly  eveiy  day.  The  pupils  would  con- 
duct their  own  discussions  and  arguments  with  Mr.  F.  (8.T.),  or  one  of  us 
three  college  seniors,  or  periiape  aD  of  us,  simply  guiding  thdr  thoughts  and 
deciding  perplexing  problems  if 
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Another  important  thing  I  have  learned  in  this  eoorse  is  how  to  oonduet 
the  activitj  of  the  class  so  as  not  to  have  the  few  brighter  ones  doing  all  the 
work  and  monopolizing  the  time.  This  was  brought  about  bj  not  having  a 
definite,  rigid  amount  that  had  to  be  covered  during  one  class  period;  so  that 
each  pupil  could  progress  as  far  as  possible. 

This  course  has  also  taught  me  how  beneficial  it  is  to  make  the  class  work 
something  like  a  game.  Although  great  caution  must  be  taken  to  keep  order 
when  the  pupils  are  given  so  much  freedom.  However,  I  think  that  if  plenty 
of  material  and  work  are  at  hand  that  the  ''order"  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Besides  giving  me  good  ideas  about  teaching,  this  course  has  even  brought 
about  a  change  of  thought  within  mj  mind  as  to  just  what  a  teacher  is  and 
what  I  should  be  when  I  get  into  m  j  own  schoolroom  next  jear.  To  me,  now, 
a  teacher  is  a  person  who  leads  the  children  so  that  thej  will  develop  into  good 
citisens,  and  benefit  the  pubUc  Thus  I  want  to  be  sympathetic,  have  initiative, 
and  through  careful  direction  or  guiding  lead  all  my  pupils  into  the  "group"— 
that  is,  that  they  will  feel  the  need  of  co-operation  in  school  and  also  in  their 
future  life  and  work. 


X 

Miss  D.   (GoUege  Senior) 


Mathematics — 10th  grade — 22  pupils — 1  college  senior — 1-26-17. 

18.  The  course  in  directed  ieacMng  is  such  that  no  prospective  teacher 
ought  to  deny  herself  the  privilege  of  taking  it,  for  it  gives  her  the  opportunity 
to  gain  a  better  idea  of  the  work  for  which  she  is  fitting  herself. 

The  class  to  which  I  was  assigned  was  that  of  Plane  Geometry  taught 
by  Mrs.  V.  (8.  T.).  I  was  required  to  participate  in  class  exercises  as  one 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  class  when  called  upon  to  do  so, 
as  well  as  to  correct  exercises  and  give  assistance  to  pupils  when  needed. 

By  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  pupil,  I  was  able  to  get  a  keener  insight 
into  the  difficulties  of  the  pupils.  As  one  of  them  I  could  talk  with  them  and 
learn  from  them  what  they  liked  or  disliked  about  the  subject,  whether  the 
subject  was  difficult  or  easy  and  what  the  difficulties  were,  and  whether  they 
understood  what  was  taught  or  not. 

Opportunities  to  conduct  class  exercises  were  given.  These  were  of  great 
value  to  me  for  through  them  I  learned  that  although  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  know  the  subject  well  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  able  to 
present  that  material  to  the  class  in  such  a  way  that  every  pupil  understands 
it.  I  also  realized  the  utter  futility  of  depending  on  a  thoughtfully  prepared 
lesson  plan  for  I  found  that  many  imexpected  questions  arise  in  class.  Then, 
too,  benefits  were  derived  by  talking  over  the  work  with  the  demonstration 
teacher  for  mistakes  were  often  pointed  out  to  me  which  may  have  continued 
for  some  time  were  I  teaching  independently  for  the  simple  reason  that  their 
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significance  tnay  never  have  oeeurred  to  me.  A  stadent  m&j  know  her  Babjeet 
well  and  may  have  educational  prineiplee  well  in  mind  but  I  do  not  think  that 
she  can  anticipate  all  the  different  phases  of  a  teaching  lesson  until  she  actusUj 
teaches. 

Had  I  been  allowed  to  do  nothing  in  the  class  but  observe,  I  feel  that  mj 
time  would  have  been  well  spent.  Aside  from  the  facts  that  all  new  problems 
were  developed  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  that  drill  in 
application  exercises  was  given  the  pupils  only  after  a  thorough  teaching  lesson 
and  adequate  class  drill,  that  all  the  pupils  were  working  all  of  the  time^  that 
home  work  consisted  only  of  application  exercises,  and  that  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  subject  were  continuaUy  being  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
pupils,  I  noticed  other  factors  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  class 
period.  The  pupils  were  very  enthusiastic  about  their  work,  but  I  think  this 
enthusiasm  was  second  to  that  of  the  teacher  who,  by  her  voice,  her  fadal 
expression,  mental  and  physical  alertness,  made  the  pupils  feel  that  Geometry 
was  a  real  live  subject  of  importance.  To  be  candid,  I  never  realized  before 
that  a  triangle  could  be  so  interesting  and  useful;  the  practical  value  of  a 
triangle  never  entered  my  mind  when  I  studied  Geometry.  The  means  em- 
ployed to  maintaJTi  interest  and  obtain  results  was  another  source  of  interest 
to  me.  Mrs.  V.  always  seemed  to  do  the  unexpected  thing — something  which 
would  firmly  impress  the  point  under  discussion  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
Besides  having  oral  demonstrations  of  problems  with  figures  on  the  board,  and 
written  exercises  at  the  seats,  Mrs.  V.  conducted  what  I  would  call  a  visualis- 
ing exercise.  In  this  case  the  books  would  be  closed,  there  would  be  no  figure 
on  the  blackboard,  but  the  figure  would  be  visualised  by  the  pupils,  after 
agreeing  on  certain  points,  so  that  there  was  seldom  any  dii&culty  as  to  clear- 
ness.   I  consider  such  an  exercise  excellent  training  for  the  pupils. 


Mr.  H.  (College  Senior) 

Agrieulture--9th  Grade — 12  pupils — 3  college  seniors— 11-22-16. 

19.  Since  this  is  my  last  day  with  the  pupils  I  wish  to  sum  up  in  a 
brief  manner  my  opinion  of  the  course  entitled,  directed  tettetMng,  and  also 
the  educational  value  of  the  course  to  me. 

In  the  series  of  lectures  given  by  Mr.  M.  at  the  outset  some  very  good 
methods  of  procedure  were  presented.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  when  the 
pupils  realize  that  they  are  doing  things  to  obtain  a  definite  end,  that  their 
interest  will  be  aroused.  I  will  admit  that  I  was  a  little  pessimistic  about  sosne 
of  his  statements.  I  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  regard  a  textbook  of 
facts  for  recitation  purposes  as  a  minor  issue,  but  I  resolved  to  give  as  much 
of  my  time  and  assistance  as  was  possible  to  obtain  the  desired  end,  since  I 
realize  that  a  pupil  knows  an  object  only  after  he  has  reacted  upon  it.    I  will 
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not  repeat  how  reBolts  were  brought  about  as  mj  former  reports  explain  methods 
used,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  now  optimistic  about  dynamic  work  and  I 
know  it  is  the  one  and  best  way  of  obtaining  results. 

What  I  got  out  of  the  Course, 

(1.)  I  have  learned  that  one  must  be  aliye,  enthusiastic,  and  convincing 
in  order  to  be  a  leader  of  pupils. 

(2.)     I  have  gained  more  confidence  in  myself  than  I  formerly  held. 

(3.)  I  have  learned  the  value  of  learning  by  doing,  the  value  of  specimens^ 
ehartSy  blackboard  work. 

(4.)     I  gained  much  valuable  information  by  criticisms  I  reoeived. 

a.  Keep  smiling. 

b.  Use  proper  grammar, 
c    Talk  to  your  class. 

d.  Know  what  you're  talking  about. 

e.  Let  the  pupils  do  the  work,  you  acting  as  their  leader. 

f.  Don't  expect  to  know  everything. 

g.  Conduct  your  work  in  a  eonvindng,  enthusiastic  manner.  Have 

life  or  your  pupils  will  be  dead. 
(5.)     I  realise  the  benefits  of  good  questioiis. 

a.  Have  your  questions  dear,  concise  and  to  the  point. 

b.  Have  thought  questions  and  avoid  suggestion  work. 

e.    Put  questions  in  the  form  of  a  challenge.     If  there  is  no 
chance  for  difference,  questions  are  of  little  avaiL 
(6.)    Don't  overload  the  pupil  but  demand  accuracy  in  the  work  done. 
Be  their  friend  and  companion.    Help  them  along  whenever  possible.    Treat 
them  right,  and  they  11  work  for  you. 

(7.)    My  work  has  added  greatly  to  my  agricultural  knowledge. 
(8.)     I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  subject  matter;   the  amount  the 
piqpils  will  retain;    the  proper  presentation;    the  transition  from  weeds  to 
soils. 


Miss  K.  (College  Senior) 

English— 9th  Grade— 34  pupils— 3  college  seniors— 10-31-17. 

20.  The  assignment  for  the  day  was  a  theme  written  in  several  pictures. 
Nearly  everyone  understood  the  assignment  and  we  had  some  interesting  stories. 
Bachel  criticized  Miss  E.  (C.  8.)  's  theme  very  harshly  I  thought  but  several 
other  people  justified  it  and  I  think  the  dass  as  a  whole  thought  it  was  good. 

Dorothy  asked  to  give  a  story  which  she  had  left  from  the  day  before. 
It  wss  a  very  good  story,  and  she  brought  a  head  which  she  had  modeled 
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from  plastacene,  of  the  old  Scottish  chief  in  the  story.    Everyone  was  inter- 
ested in  it. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  being  teacher.  I  couldn't  quite  realize  that  I  wasn't 
playing  teacher.  It  all  came  about  so  gradually  that  I  wasn't  very  much 
frightened  when  I  got  there.  Being  in  the  class  and  getting  used  to  it  and 
then  watching  the  pupils  act  as  chairmen  makes  one  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  teaching.  I  think  I  made  some  foolish  remarks  in  places  where  they  weren  't 
necessary,  mainly  because  I  wasn  't  quite  sure  of  myself.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  directed  teaching  pupils  help  teacher  as  well  as  teacher  helping  pupils.  It 
is  a  mutual  benefit  idea,  in  which  all  gain  more  than  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 


11-5-17. 
21.  The  assignment  for  the  day  was  a  theme  written  in  a  series  of 
pictures.  The  stories  showed  that  the  pupils  are  grasping  the  idea  of  writing 
a  story  this  way.  Franklin  read  a  story  that  I  thought  was  fairly  good,  though 
its  plot  was  overdrawn,  as  we  all  agreed.  However,  Bachel  advised  him  to 
throw  it  into  the  fire  right  away.  I  don 't  believe  she  intends  to  be  unkind,  but 
it  seems  to  me  she  should  be  taught  that  she  is  unkind  in  her  remarks.  But 
on  the  whole,  she  is  less  destructive  than  she  was  at  first.  She  is  learning  the 
ways  of  children,  and  coming  down  to  earth,  though  slowly.  I  was  indeed 
pleased  to  have  her  comment  favorably  on  my  theme.  She  found  it  even 
<< humorous"  in  places.  I  should  like  to  hear  more  comments  on  my  stories. 
It  is  getting  easier  to  write  themes,  as  I  write  more  and  more  of  them.  I 
find  the  idea  of  looking  for  pictures  for  suggestions  very  helpful, — as  well  as 
the  pictures  in  the  room.     It  is  indeed  a  "favorable  environment" 

Our  staff  teacher  showed  us  some  truly  wonderful  books  which  high  school 
people  had  made.*  They  were  made  to  illustrate  poems,  and  the  pictures  were 
both  drawn  and  pasted  in.  They  were  works  of  art  Such  a  plan  makes  litera- 
ture interesting  to  children  and  I  should  imagine  they  would  enjoy  putting 
the  books  together.    He  suggested  that  we  make  such  books. 


xnL 

Miss  W.  (College  Senior) 

English— 9th  Grade— 28  pupils— a  college  seniors — ^2-23-17. 
22.    I  did  not  feel  out  of  place  on  the  pupil  level.    In  fact  there  were 
several  moments  when  I  felt  that  I  did  not  know  nearly  as  much  as  a  number 


*This  work  was  directed  by  a  teacher  who,  the  previous  year,  was  a  stn- 
dent  in  this  course.  The  plan  was  developed  as  her  own;  possibly  the  sug- 
gestion came  from  another  department  in  which  this  plan  is  used  with  con- 
siderable success. 
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of  the  freshmen  in  the  class.  This  first  class  hour  has  proved  to  me  that  my 
position  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  that  I  shall  have  to  work  hard  in  order  to 
keep  my  self-respect.  I  feel  that  this  one  hour  a  day  for  the  next  ten  weeks 
is  going  to  be  very  InstructiTe  and  helpful  to  me,  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  next  meeting  with  no  small  degree  of  interest,  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
anxiety  that  my  story  be  as  good  as  the  average. 

{The  staff  teacher  had  explained  the  retrospective  story,    AU  were  to 
write  a  retrospective  in  vision  for  the  next  day.) 


2-27-17. 
23.  Some  of  the  stories  were  excellent  and  I  was  surprised  beyond  tneas- 
urCf  that  high  school  freshmen  could  write  s\kch  themes.  Most  of  them  had 
the  form  correct,  and  a  good  many  proved  to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
imagination  to  a  rather  large  degree.  I  was  much  pleased  over  the  way  my 
story  was  accepted.  A  number  of  pupils  raised  hands  immediately  and  said  it 
was  a  good  story,  weU  written.  One  boy  remarked  upon  the  vividness  of  the 
scene  and  how  he  liked  certain  definite  parts  of  the  story. 


2-28-17. 
24.    It  was  a  most  eventful  hour  for  me,  for  I  was  chosen  chairman  and 
had  to  conduct  the  class.    Much  to  my  astonishment  I  was  as  self-possessed 
as  I  ever  have  been  in  my  life.     I  had  no  thought  of  fear,  and  I  did  not 

tremble  in  the  least  as  I  had  thought  I  would I  urged  them  to  pay 

attention  to  the  form,  outline,  English,  and  general  effect.  For  a  while  the 
eritidsms  were  very  good.    I  made  one  serious  mistake,  by  criticising  before 

I  had  called  upon  the  class  for  their  impressions The  other  college 

seniors  told  me  that  the  order  was  better  than  it  had  been  since  they  entered 
the  class,  and  they  thought  I  had  done  very  well  for  my  first  time.  (Staff 
teacher  absent  for  a  week.) 


3-2-17. 
25.  George,  a  pupil,  read  a  very  good  story  after  which  Miss  B.  (C.  S.) 
made  the  rather  severe  criticism  that  she  thought  we  ought  to  write  the  kind 
of  a  story  we  were  asked  to  write,  and  that  he  had  not  done  this.  Almost 
inmiediately  Sam,  another  pupil,  rose  and  asked  her  if  she  could  say  nothing 
good  about  it.  It  goes  to  show  that  one  needs  to  be  very  careful  of  what  one 
says,  for  they  are  so  very  bright  and  quick  to  catch  one  up  on  the  smallest 
thingsl 


3-8-17. 
26.    The  staff  teacher  told  us  a  splendid  story  about  the  fairies,  as  an 
example  of  what  he  wanted  us  to  do  for  tomorrow.    I  find  that  his  illustrations 
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help  me  a  great  deal  in  understanding  the  structure  of  the  kind  of  story  we 
are  asked  to  write,  and  the  class  enjoys  them  immensely. 


3-9-17. 

27.  The  work  becomes  more  interesting  for  me  every  day.  I  am  eoming 
to  know  the  pupils,  and  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  them. . .  .Miss  B.  (C.  S.) 
was  the  chairman  and  I  felt  that  she  made  a  good  one.  She  did  not  give  the 
appearance  of  being  a  policeman,  yet  the  order  was  good;  and  she  knew  just 
how  much  to  talk. 

Henry  told  his  story  very  well  indeed.  He  stood  up  straight,  and  gave 
the  details  of  his  story  without  hesitation.    Edward  could  not  do  this  but  I 

believe  he  could  learn  to He  can  not  even  read  his  own  themes  welL 

Valdemar  pleased  me  very  much.  He  made  a  number  of  comments  and  stood 
up  tall  and  looked  as  though  he  were  interested.  I  have  considerable  faith  in 
him  after  all.  I  believe  that  some  one  ought  to  be  able  to  do  worlds  for  Imn. 
I  hope  that  when  I  teach  I  shall  have  just  such  a  boy  to  deal  with.* 


3-18-17. 
28.  We  had  time  for  only  three  stories  all  of  which  were  rather  well 
told.  Oeorge  started  out  well,  but  stopped  in  the  middle  to  make  exeueee. .  • . 
He  said  he  hadn't  had  time  to  complete  any  of  them. . . .  He  is  not  natiafleci 
with  doing  mediocre  work.  I  felt  that  Edward  had  not  told  a  truly  retro- 
spective story  because  he  had  the  character  dream  the  whole  thing,  and  I 
thought  that  it  had  to  actually  happen.  The  staff  teacher  had  eome  one  in 
the  class  point  out  my  mistake.  I  was  not  at  all  embarrassed  to  have  a  f reah- 
man  know  more  about  it  than  I  knew.  Miss  G.  was  chairman  today.  I  think 
she  needs  to  talk  a  little  louder  however — ^her  voice  is  rather  low.  I  have  dif&- 
eulty  in  understanding  her. 


3-14-17. 
29.  Buth,  a  pupil,  was  nominated  chairman.  I  was  asked  to  play  the 
part  of  the  staff  teacher,  not  talking  more  than  necessary,  etc  It  was  great 
fun,  and  I  enjoyed  the  period  almost  as  much  as  the  one  when  I  was  chair- 
man. I  was  also  requested  to  grade  the  different  pupils  as  they  told  their 
stories.  I  could  do  this  much  better  with  practice.  I  asked  the  dass  to  make 
less  of  destructive  criticism  and  more  of  the  constructive  type  of  eritieisoL 
Sam  was  defending  a  part  of  his  story  today,  when  Valdemar  said  something 
to  him.     Sam  lost  his  temper  and  told  him  not  to  talk  until  he  was  called 

upon.    I  made  the  mistake  of  letting  this  pass The  staff  teacher  put  H 

up  to  the  class— ihe  asked  what  had  heen  missed  that  a  teacher  ought  not  to 
miss.    I  am  very  thankful  for  these  eritieisms  for  they  are  helpful  to  ami 


*y.  is  a  big,  awkward,  lasy  boy,  very  careless  and  indifferent.     He  is 
not  a  bad  boy  but  apparently  impervious  to  learning. 
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I  do  not  lo$e  faith  in  myself,  for  I  redliBe  that  I  fMut  leam  to  teach.    I  am 
far  from  hnotoing  aU  about  it  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 


3-16-17. 
30.  One  of  the  girls  told  a  rery  interesting  story,  but  it  was  not  original, 
and  she  was  seyerelj  criticised  for  not  making  up  one  of  her  own.  I  thought 
the  class  was  correct  in  their  criticism  but  a  little  bit  harsh.  So  I  made  the 
comment  that  she  had  told  it  very  well,  as  indeed  she  had,  even  if  it  were  not 
her  own. ...  It  is  remarkable  to  me  how  careful  one  has  to  be  in  a  class  of 
freshmen.  They  are  so  bright  and  intelligent  that  one  cannot  fool  them  and 
expect  to  have  it  pass  unnoticed,  and  they  are  as  frank  as  can  be.  No  matter 
how  much  it  may  hurt  they  will  spesk  out  the  truth. 


3-16-17. 
31.    We  were  expected  to  be  prepared  to  talk  three  or  four  minutes  on 
any  topic  of  current  interest.    This  is  really  our  last  day  of  story  telling  for 

a  while Harold,  a  pupil,  was  chairman  today,  and  he  did  very  well. . . . 

The  little  deaf  girl  told  a  very  derer  little  fairy  story  about  an  old  maid. 
She  seems  to  have  a  splendid  brain — the  class  is  very  quiet  when  she  reads  or 
teDs  her  stories.  I  did  not  really  know  how  kind  and  considerate  youngsters 
could  be.  They  are  patient  when  Prands  talks — he  stutters  so  badly,  but  they 
do  not  make  fun  of  him. . .  .1  wss  called  upon,  by  the  chairman,  to  tell  my 
story.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  attempted  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  and 
at  first  I  was  a  little  bit  nervous.  But  soon  I  became  composed  and  had  great 
fun  telling  my  story. 


3-26-17. 
32.  I  was  chairman  and  except  for  the  fact  that  I  talked  a  little  too 
much  I  got  along  welL  Even  though  we  had  two  visitors,  I  was  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed. It  is  very  easy  to  sit  before  a  class  now,  and  I  feel  that  my  first  day 
of  real  teaching  next  fall  will  not  be  as  difficult  as  it  would  have  been  had  I 
not  had  this  experience.  The  staff  teacher  made  the  criticism  that  I  asked 
direct  questions  of  people  who  already  had  their  hands  up  to  make  comments 
of  their  own.  I  don't  see  what  made  me  do  this,  for  I  knew  aU  the  time  I 
was  doing  the  wrong  thing — ^that  I  ought  to  first  give  them  the  chance  to  say 
what  they  wanted  to,  and  then  ask  them  my  question.  But  I  am  learning 
ric^t  along,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  make  no  mistakes  whatsoever.  If  I  were 
perfect  I  would  have  no  chance  to  grow  as  Browning  tells  us.  The  stories 
were  of  the  new  type — ^rather  complex  in  outline — consisting  of  three  pictures 

with  a  retrospective  after  each I  interrupted  at  any  point  in  the  story 

and  had  some  one  point  out  by  the  diagram  on  the  board  just  where  we  were — 
whether  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  retrospective. . . .  This  was  a  clever  device 
to  keep  every  one  on  the  alert — he  has  to  listen  every  minute  or  else  he  won't 
be  able  to  teU.    Bemice  was  whispering  to  some  one  at  the  time  so  I  asked 
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her  to  point  out  how  far  the  story  had  progressed.    She  was  apparently  quite 
ashamed  to  admit  that  she  did  not  know. 


3-27-17. 
33.  A  visitor  paid  me  a  compliment  after  elass.  She  said  that  she  didn't 
see  how  anyone  eould  put  herself  on  the  pupil  level  the  way  I  do.  She  couldn't 
understand  why  I  should  care  whether  the  pupils  cared  for  my  story  or  not, 
for  she  felt  that  they  did  not  know  a  good  story.  /  told  her  that  she  wovid 
soon  change  her  mmd  if  ahe  belonged  to  the  elan  for  a  whUe.  They  perhaps 
do  not  know  the  fine  points  of  writingi  but  they  do  know  a  good  story  from 
a  bad  story,  and  are  not  backward  in  expressing  their  opinions,  ^nieref ore  it 
does  make  a  huge  difference  to  me  whether  or  not  they  like  my  theme. 


3-28-17. 

34.  Miss  G.  asked  George  to  get  up  and  tell  us  something  about  Indian 
life. ...  He  was  quite  unprepared  yet  he  deliyered  it  as  if  he  had  prepared  it. 
He  and  Sam  have  so  much  general  knowledge — there  is  scarcely  a  subject 
mentioned  which  they  do  not  know  something  about.    At  times  I  am  dimoet 

afraid  of  them,  for  I  feel  they  know  more  than  1  do Some  days  the 

class  makes  splendid  comments  and  at  other  times  they  do  not  seem  to  get 
the  big  things,  but  they  argue  for  a  long  while  on  some  minor  point.  I  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  let  these  arguments  go  on  for  any  length  of  ttme, 
for  they  do  no  particular  good,  and  they  waste  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time. 

To  this  the  staff  teacher  added  the  coanment,  "Just  like  grown^itp  people; 

hardly  any  better," 


3-29-17. 
.35.  I  have  noticed  that  the  class  doesn't  seem  to  care  about  "cutting 
up,"  and  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  know  they  are  not  being  watched.  I 
can  remember  well  what  fun  it  used  to  be  to  get  the  teacher  "mad"  and  how 
disappointed  I  was  if  she  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  my  actions.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  teacher  leaving  the  room,  as  Mr.  (S.  T.)  does  now  and  then,  and 
having  things  go  on  as  well  without  her.  The  minute  our  teacher  turned  her 
back  we  were  up  to  some  mischief,  and  I  see  why  it  was  so.  Of  course  theee 
children  are  no  angels,  yet  for  the  most  part,  there  is  order  in  the  classroom. 
Every  day  I  realize  more  and  more  the  value  of  the  modem  method  of  teaching. 


4-3-17. 
36.    The  fact  that  two  boys  had  on  new  suits  today  made  me  realize  how 
important  it  is  that  a  teacher  be  careful  about  her  dress,  for  if  /  notice  what 
every  pupil  wears,  how  much  more  certain  it  is  that  they  will  know  every  de- 
tail of  my  attire  I     I  resolved,  way  back  in  my  high  school  days,  when  I  used 
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to  recite  to  a  teacher  irlio  wore  tiie  same  purple  diem,  biobUi  after  moatt, 
irith  nerer  a  change,  that  when  I  became  a  teacher  I  would  have  eome  variety 
in  mj  dothea. 


XIV 
Min  E. 

Enfi^iflh— 9th  Grade— 32  papila-^  eoUege  seaiore — 10-31-17. 

37.  I  was  called  upon  to  read  mj  paper  todaj,  and  I  was  mac^  dii- 
conraged  with  the  criticism  which  Rachel  (a  pvpil)  had  to  make.  The  very 
part  which  I  and  all  the  class,  as  far  as  I  conld  see,  thoni^t  most  Bssentiil 
and  valnable  in  the  explanation  of  the  stozy,  she  critidaed  very  sererdy,  and 
also  not  in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  I  am  truly  gratefol  that  she  was  the 
only  one  who  thought  that  way,  and  that  the  other  pnpils  aU  made  eaeoorag- 
ing  comments  and  defended  that  part  which  Bachel  critidaed.  Even  thoo^ 
die  criticized  just  the  one  part  of  it,  I  fdt  as  if  the  whole  story  was  wor^ 
practically  nothing,  so  much  did  she  discourage  me  about  this  one  part*  But, 
nererthdesB,  I  am  sore  that  I  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  just  sach  a 
eritidsm,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  always  remain  with  me  and  that  I  will  al* 
ways  apply  it.  Hereafter  when  I  am  going  to  make  a  destnietive  critidnB, 
I  hope  that  I  will  never  fail  to  moition  at  least  one  good  point  however  littla 
it  may  be,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  dionld  be  hard  to  do  for  there  ia 
something  good  about  everything  if  we  would  only  look  doody  enou^  I 
know  that  if  Bachd  had  mentioned  just  one  good  quality  about  my  paper,  for 
I  hope  that  there  was  something  good  about  it,  her  criticism  would  not  have 
discouraged  me  nearly  as  mudL  I  have  also  eome  to  see  that  when  a 
criticism  is  made,  the  critic  should  be  very  careful  about  the  way  in  whidi 
he  states  it.  He  diould  never  let  even  the  slightest  trace  of  sarcasm  ereep 
into  his  remark,  but  should  try  to  make  it  ss  pleasing  as  posnble^  and  I  am 
aure  that  the  result  will  be  much  better. 


11-5-17. 

38.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  say  above  aD  others  about  the 
eritidsms  made  by  the  pupils — they  are  fair.  Every  day  I  have  it  impressed 
upon  me  more  and  more  dearly  how  very  fair  every  one  of  the  pupils  is.  If 
one  pupil  gets  up  and  criticises  very  severely  the  paper  of  another  pupil,  the 
latter  never  gets  up  and  returns  those  criticisms  when  he  has  a  dianee,  just 
amply  for  the  sake  of  doing  it.  That  is  not  their  method,  and  ev^ry  time  I 
think  of  this  I  look  up  to  them  with  more  and  more  respect  because  of  this  fair 
and  square  dealing,  which  might  easily  be  made  otherwise. 

Staff  Teaeker:  You  are  now  maJdng  gearMng,  eonstruetive  eommenU 
about  teac^Unff — very  penetrative  indeed.  I  am  heginnibng  to  he  altogether  aure 
that  you  itTtR  be  an  A-one  teacher.    Nothing  eoutd  be  more  to  the  point  than 
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yowr  paragraph  on  this  page.    I  had  not  quite  thought  out  the  matter  myeelf 
wUU  you  made  it  decor  to  me. 


11-12-17. 

39.  To-day  we  all  came  to  class  with  onr  bibles/  so  that  we  would  be 
prepared  to  begin  the  bible  study  which  Mr.  P.  (S.  T.)  had  informed  us  that 
we  would  have.  He  had  put  up  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  which 
represented  various  biblical  stories.  Each  picture  was  numbered  and  had  upon 
it  a  reference  as  to  where  it  occurred  in  the  bible.  We  looked  at  all  the 
pictures  to  see  if  we  knew  the  stories  which  they  referred  to.  If  there  were 
some  which  we  felt  that  we  did  not  know  or  were  not  sure  of,  we  took  down 
those  numbers  and  references,  so  that  we  might  look  them  up.  After  I  had 
looked  oyer  all  the  pictures,  I  found  that  I  had  quite  a  long  list  of  numbers, 
but,  in  a  great  many  eases,  I  knew  something  about  the  picture,  but  did  not 
feel  that  I  would  be  able  to  give  the  entire  story  which  it  was  supposed  to 
represent.  After  we  had  completed  this  part  of  the  work,  the  hour  was  nearly 
up,  but,  for  the  few  remaining  minutes,  most  of  us  started  right  in  looking 
up  in  our  bibles  those  pictures  which  we  didn't  know. 

This  method  I  am  sure  is  going  to  be  an  excellent  one  by  which  we  can 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  bible. 


1MM7. 
40.  To-day  we  continued  the  work  whidi  we  started  Monday,  that  is 
we  went  on  with  our  picture  study,  looking  up  those  which  we  were  not  ao- 
quainted  with.  When  I  thought  of  this  work  in  comparison  with  that  which 
I  was  required  to  do  in  high  school,  I  immediately  concluded  that  if  an  hour 
were  so  spent  in  any  of  the  classrooms  there,  it  would  have  been  regarded  aa 
ill-spent.  Never  did  any  of  the  teachers  whom  I  studied  under,  allow  us  to 
do  anything  like  this.  They  would  have  said  that  in  the  classroom  we  were 
expected  to  sit  in  our  seats  and  be  quiet;  never  would  they  think  of  letting 
us  move  about  for  a  few  minutes,  to  say  nothing  of  three  days  as  these  pupils 
will  have  been  allowed  to  do  by  the  time  they  have  completed  this  work.  Bdt 
I  have  come  at  once  to  see  the  value  of  the  latter  method — ^it  means  work  and 
good  hard  work,  even  though  one  might  not  think  so,  and  hence  the  accom- 
plishment of  something  worth  while.  I  know  that  I  have  worked  every  minute 
of  the  class  hour  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  but  I  feel  that  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  gained  is  worth  all  the  work  that  I  put  in  and,  possibly,  even 
more.  But  I  must  say  that  I  have  put  much  more  than  just  the  two  class 
periods  upon  this  study,  for  I  have  spent  a  great  many  more  hours  upon  it 
outside  of  class.  I  am  sure  that  I  will  be  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  aa  I 
have  never  been  before,  by  the  time  we  are  expected  to  have  this  work  com- 


*Bible  is  spelled  with  a  capital — a  mere  convention,  but  you  must  use  it. — 
Staff  Teacher. 
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pleted. 

Mr.  P. '8  short  talk  to-daj  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  schoolB 
pointed  out  very  clearly  to  the  class  what  he  was  doing.  He  tried  to  show 
US  that  he  was  making  ns  acquainted  with  the  Bible  without  casting  any  re- 
flection upon  any  creed  whatever,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  his  plans  are 
going  to  be  most  successful.  After  this  training,  no  longer  do  I  feel  that  the 
Bible  can  not  be  studied  in  high  schools  as  well  as  other  literature. 


11-14.17. 
41.    To-day  we  continued  the  picture  study  which  we  started  Monday,  and 
which  we  are  to  be  examined  ux>on  tomorrow. 

I  have  often  asked  myself,  if  I  had  been  asked  to  conduct  my  dass  while 
in  high  school,  could  I,  or  any  of  the  other  pupils,  have  been  able  to  do  so  f 
And  again  I  wondered  whether  we  could  have  done  so  if  we  had  been  given 
the  same  kind  of  training  as  these  pupils  are  getting!  The  conditions  here 
are  so  different  from  the  high  school  conditions  with  whidi  I  am  acquainted, 
and  the  pupils  seem  to  offer  so  many  more  possibilities  than  my  fellow-pupils 
did,  that  I  cannot  keep  myself  from  continually  contrasting  this  method  of 
education  with  the  one  which  I  studied  under.  These  pupils  are  so  anxious 
to  talk  and  so  enthusiastic  about  all  their  work,  that  I  cannot  see  how  my 
classes  in  high  school  could  have  been  so  calm  and  quiet,  for  I  know  that  we 
were  real  live  pupils  too.  I  feel  that  this  experience  in  the  Wisconsin  High 
School  has  been  of  very  great' value  to  me,  for  it  has  opened  for  me  an  en- 
tirely different  view  of  teaching.  I  have  come  to  see  that  my  high  school 
lagged  behind  because  of  the  lack  of  force  upon  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  a  teacher  makes  the  schooL  If  she  is  a  pro- 
gressive and  up-to-date  teacher  her  classes  will  be  such,  and  if  she  fails  in 
this  respect,  the  school  wiH  fail  also.  I  have  become  so  much  interested  in 
Mr.  P's  method  of  teaching  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  home  at  Christmas 
time  so  that  I  may  visit  my  high  school,  and  compare  the  work  done  there 
with  the  work  done  in  the  Wisconsin  High  School. 

I  am  also  going  to  take  this  opportunity  again,  of  saying  that  I  know 
that  these  few  weeks  have  done  much  to  develop  me.  When  I  first  entered  this 
dass  I  felt  very  self-conscious,  in  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  I  was  almost 
afraid,  but  now  I  have  come  to  fed  that  I  have  more  confidence  in  myself, 
possibly  I  have  not  yet  as  much  as  I  should  have,  but  I  feel  that  I  can  develop 
it  and  am  doing  so.  I  have  gotten  so  that  I  like  to  be  called  upon,  for  the 
pupils  have  always  seemed  to  enjoy  what  I  have  said,  especially  when  I  have 
given  stories,  and  this  has  helped  me  greatly.  As  far  as  knowing  the  different 
things  that  come  up  in  the  class  is  concerned,  I  have  often  felt  that  the  pupils 
knew  much  more  than  I,  but  now  it  seems  to  me  that  when  some  big  question 
has  come  up  that  my  knowledge  has  surpassed  theirs  as  it  should,  but  as  far 
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as  details  are  eoneemed,  I  think  they  would  often  times,  and  have  in  that 
ease,  surpassed  me.* 

11-15-17. 

42.  To-day  we  had  a  quiz  upon  the  Bible  pictures  which  we  have  been 
studying  for  the  last  three  days.  I  did  not  have  time  to  write  about  all  the 
pictures  which  my  group  was  asked  to  write  upon,  but  I  knew  all  those  which 
I  had  time  for. 

This  picture  study  has  done  much  toward  making  me  see,  dearer  than 
ever  before,  how  important  a  part  in  every  child's  life  individual  difference 
plays.  Now  for  instance,  as  for  knowing  these  pictures,  Lazare  knew  practi- 
cally every  one  of  them  upon  the  very  first  day,  while  the  rest  of  us  knew 
many  less,  in  fact  some  of  the  pupUs  knew  but  very  few  of  them.  This  brings 
out  that  very  important  point,  which  I  think  every  teacher  should  know,  aU 
pupils  cannot  and  will  not  advance  together,  that  is,  their  rate  of  advance- 
ment and  of  grasping  knowledge  will  be  different  in  every  case.  If  a  teacher 
is  going  to  give  every  pupil  a  fair  chance  to  develop,  this  is  one,  if  not  the 
most,  essential  point  which  she  should  know  and  understand.  She  must  not 
expect  that  every  pupil  will  progress  at  the  same  speed  as  every  other  pupil, 
for  this  will  never  be  true;  so  she  must  conduct  the  class  in  such  a  way  that 
all  these  differences  will  be  met  and  provided  for,  otherwise  some  pupils  will 
not  advance  at  alL    Individual  differences  must  be  understood. 

I  feel  that  the  method  used  in  the  Wisconsin  High  School  of  having  the 
university  seniors  go  right  into  the  class  and  do  the  very  same  work  that  the 
pupils  are  doing  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  method  of  mere  observa- 
tion and  then  teaching,  for  observation  can  never  give  a  college  senior  what 
actual  development  with  the  pupils  can  give  her.  If  I  had  been  in  the  daaa 
merely  observing  and  teaching  without  preparing  the  very  same  lessons  as 
the  pupils  did,  I  would  never  have  understood  these  pupils  as  I  do  to-day,  for 
since  I  have  been  doing  everything  that  they  have  been  doing  we  have  all 
developed  together.  I  have  come  to  see  their  good  and  excellent  qualitJeSy 
and  also  their  weaker  ones.  I  have  been  able  to  compare  one  pupil  with  the 
other,  and  also  to  compare  all  of  them  with  myself  in  regard  to  the  way  I 
have  been  doing  their  work.  In  other  words  I  have  teen  development  and 
have  taken  part  in  it;  I  have  had  real,  trtie  experience  which  ia  of  greateei 
possible  value  to  me.  1  have  also  come  to  understand  my  own  weaknesses  and 
have  learned  how  these  same  weaknesses  have  been  met,  as  weU  as  what  has 

^Splendid.  You  are  thinking  straight  to  the  point.  I  Uke  particularly 
your  way  of  comparing  the  Wisconsin  High  School  class-methods  and  pupils 
with  those  of  your  own  high  school  without  belittling  the  UUter;  of  course, 
you  were  yourself  there  an  earnest  student;  you  would  be  in  any  school.  And 
there  would  be  man/y  in  any  school.  But  the  difficulty  isn't  with  your  hind  of 
persons;  it  is  with  boys  over-loaded  with  dynamic  energy  and  girls  over^ 
loaded  with  emotion.  What  can  the  school  do  with  them} — your  schoolf — 
this  school?  Our  attempt  is  ta  devise  procedure  which  wUl  help  a  good  high 
school  (or  a  good  teacher)  to  become  better  by  having  a  firmer  grip,  a  more 
versatile  approach,  and  a  more  productive  stimulus  toward  all  pupils. — 8taf 
Teacher, 
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K    ired  me  and  wlmt  had  diaeooraged  me.    I  feel  that  I  will  now  be  able 

ft    y  just  Bach  thinga,  aa  well  aa  many  morey  in  mj  own  wotk  to  make  it 

uoeeBsf hL    To  aom  thia  all  up  in  the  feweat  poasible  words,  I  maj  aajr 

.    now  nnderatand  boja  and  giria  better  than  I  haTe  ever  nnderatood  them 

^    ,  and  I  have  been  led  to  see  that  if  each  pnpil  ia  going  to  have  a  fair 

,    u  in  the  elaaaroom,  the  teacher  moat  mideratand  eveiyoae  of  them  aa 

te  individnala  and  be  able  to  meet  their  diifereneea  aa  they  ariae. 

-    list  B.,  yon  amoMe  aie.    For  three  weeke,  or  wiore,  jfou  aot  t»  «iy  eUuM 

.  ere  euoKUaUy  an  omUider.    I  don't  thimk  that  yom  onee  got  tmto  the  eery 

of  awifihing  we  were  doing.    I  knew  that  yon  were  not  w€uting  time.  Ink 

coming  along — «lo«ly,  very  elowly.    I  feared,  however,  that  yon  might  not 

e  anywhere  within  yonr  aU  too  short  term  wUh  «a.    But  now  yon  tnUy 

ze  me  and  aronte  me  to  admiration;  yon  are  now  in  aome  respeeU  oaolya- 

yonreelf  and  the  ynpiU  mmek  better  than  I  myself  eon.    Sptendid! — Stag 

viher,  

11-16-17. 

43.    Here  I  feel  that  I  mnat  aaj  aomething  about  the  exeePent  work  which 

ranklin  did.    He  not  only  knew  hia  atory  very  well,  bat  he  aetoaHy  stood 

i>  straight  and  talked  aa  if  he  had  something  worth  while  to  tell  na.    He  had 

iuproved  so  mneh  over  the  way  in  whieh  he  gave  hia  last  talk,  that  I  eonld 

.^ardly  bdiere  him  to  be  the  same  boy.    I  am  very  sorry  that  Miss  P.,  the 

ollege  senior  who  waa  eondneting  the  elaaa,  did  not  give  more  time  to  the  eom- 

^enta  upon  hia  work.*    She  gave  only  two  pnpila  a  chance  to  talk,  but  I  am 

jure  ttat  Dorothy's  conatmetive  comment  wonld  prove  moat  enconrmging  to 

him.    I  volimteoed  to  talk  at  thia  time,  but  I  waa  not  called  upon.    The  first 

time  that  I  aee  Franklin  I  am  going  to  make  it  a  point  to  aay  aomething  to 

him  aboat  hia  excellent  work  on  Friday.'    I  think  that  when  any  pnpil  makes 

aoch  a  wonderful  improvement  aa  he  did,  the  teacher,  above  aU  things  dae, 

ahoold  give  the  class  plenty  of  time,  even  if  it  is  a  little  more  than  ahe  ia  in 

the  habit  of  giving,  to  praiae  hia  work,  for  I  know  that  eneonragement  wiQ 

mean  still  better  work.    The  laat  time  that  Franklin  talked,  I  made  the  sag- 

geation  that  his  talk  waa  good  bat  that  it  woald  have  been  still  better  if  he 

had  only  stood  still  and  talked  in  a  more  determined  manner. 

Miss  P.,  who  waa  chairman,  waa  critidied  rather  aeverely,  while  teaching, 

by  Dorothy,  a  pupil,  for  talking  too  much.    At  that  particular  time  she  waa 

trying  to  point  ont  for  the  class  the  connection  between  two  stories  which  had 

been  given.    It  would  have  been  a  rather  difficult  question  to  put  before  the 

pupils^  nevertheless,  she  really  should  have  done  so,  and  gotten  what  she  could 

ont  of  them  before  she  said  anything  herself.    I  waa  sorry  that  the  critidam 

was  made  while  she  was  teaching,  for  I  am  sure  that  she  found  it  n^uch  harder 

to  continue  her  work  than  she  would  otherwise  have  found  it." 


*Yes,  she  missed  a  fine  opportunity  to  bo  constructive.    The  comments 
would  have  encouraged  him  greatiy. 
'Hurrah  I  Staff  Teacher. 
Woes  she  talk  too  much  tor  an  excellent  teacher  f    Jnst  right,  throughout. 


.•        "^ 


1     Jl. 


J* 


"      -^*       •« 
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in  every  high  school  at  some  time  or  other  daring  the  four  yemn,  pref eraUj 
during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  years. 

I  have  gained  very  mach  help  from  the  work  which  we  have  been  doing 
daring  the  last  week.  As  far  as  knowing  the  Bible  stories  goes,  I  think  that 
there  is  one  thing  which  holds  trne  with  practically  everybody.  I  am  sare  that 
we  an  know,  or  at  least  I  did,  varioos  incidents  connected  with  the  variona 
Bible  characters,  as  for  instance  Moset  aa  a  Baby,  Darnel  in  ike  lAtm'e  Den, 
and  other  stories  like  these,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  all  lacked  an  organiaation 
of  theae  incidents;  we  haven't  the  slightest  idea  when  nor  how  they  came  abonty 
they  simply  are,  to  our  minds,  a  collection  of  short  stories  which  we  can  not 
associate  one  with  the  other.  Now,  after  thia  short  Bible  study,  I  know  that 
I  have  gained  much  more  knowledge  than  I  ever  gained  in  Sunday  School  in 
all  the  years  that  I  attended,  for  here  I  was  given  a  systematie  tfiachiwg  or 
surv^  of  the  literature  through  which  I  could  grasp  the  stories  as  they  aetually 
came  and  as  they  were  related  one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  P's  discussion  concerning  Beligion,  Theology,  and  Bible  stories  showed 
me  again,  very  deariy,  how  much  more  a  teacher  has  to  do  for  some  pupils  in 
comparison  with  that  which  she  has  to  do  for  others.  There  were  a  few  pupils 
in  the  class  to-day  who  were  very  w^  acquainted  with  much  that  ICr.  P.  said, 
while  there  were  others  who  were  not  at  all  acquainted  with  most  of  what  he 
said.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Bible  only,  but  to  everything  that  is  studied 
in  the  schoolroom.  Now  the  great  task  which  every  teacher  must  fkee  is,  to 
make  known  to  those  members  of  the  dass,  who  do  not  already  know,  all  that 
she  is  saying,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  hold  the  interest  and  give  some- 
thing that  is  new  and  helpful  to  those  who  are  already  acquainted  wifli  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  also  noticed  during  the  last  few  weeks  that  the  same  work  does 
not  appeal  to  all  the  pupils  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Some  pupils  become 
tired  of  what  they  are  doing  and  desire  a  change  much  sooner  than  others  do. 
Theee,  of  course,  are  merely  different  phases  of  individual  differences,  but  they 
are  very  important  questions  which  must  be  fairly  and  squarely  met.  In  teach- 
ing, any  question  which  comes  up  must  be  solved  and  solved  eorreetly.  Nothing 
can  be  left  to  slip  by,  for  we  are  dealing  with  real  boys  and  girls  and  through 
titom  human  welfare.  We  must  make  it  a  point  to  draw  out  the  best  that  is  in 
them  and  to  develop  that  best  to  its  highest  degree.* 


XV 
liliss  S.  (College  Senior) 

German — ^9th  and  10th  Grades — ^25  pupils — 2  college  seniors — 2-26-17. 

(Miss  S.  is  a  college  senior  of  high  grade.  These  "selected  comments" 
are  chosen  from  an  excellent  set  of  reports  and  represent  approximately  one- 
thutieth  of  the  written  daily  reports.) 


*I  am  proud  of  you. — Staff  Teacher. 
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46.     (My  second  day).    Today  I  spent  the  first  part  of  the  hour  helping 
the  pupils  correct  their  composition  books.     I  was  carefol  not  to  teU  them 

answers  but  to  show  them  how  they  could  find  out  for  themselves Donald 

asked  me  to  translate  a  passage  for  him  in  his  outside  reading.  By  reading  it 
out  loud  to  him,  and  showing  him  the  origin  of  the  long  words  he  worked 
out  the  meaning  very  well  himself Several  pupils  asked  me  why  a  cer- 
tain construction  was  thus  instead  of  so.     This  was  good  practice  for  me. 

The  stories  are  somewhat  like  the  house  that  Jack  built.     Would  an 

exercise  for  drill  in  adjectives  help  in  making  the  pupils  remember  cases,  etcf 
The  pupils  could  make  out  lists  of  adjectives,  or  these  could  be  written  on  the 
board — each  pupil  could  take  an  adjective,  and  give  a  sentence  containing  it. 
(To  this  the  staff  teacher  added,  ''A  good  idea.    You  must  try  to  remember 

this  and  use  it  sometime  when  you  are  in  charge  of  a  class This  card 

marks  an  excellent  beginning.  It  is  active^  not  passive.  Tou  are  getting  your 
bearings.") 


2-27-17. 
47.    My  position  in  the  class  room  is  that  of  a  pupil — at  present — plus  that 
of  a  prospective  teacher.    I  take  part  in  the  class  work,  correct  exercises,  and 

answer  questions  asked  by  the  pupils Charles  asked  me  if  a  certain  word 

was  transitive  or  intransitive.  I  answered  him  without  thinking,  but  then 
afterwards  I  suggested  that  he  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  (I  was  rigbt 
but  I  realized  that  I  should  have  told  him  to  look  it  up  rather  thaii  tell  him). 

Most  of  the  pupils  ask  questions  which  they  can  answer  themselvea — 

if  they  are  given  time,  e.  g.  why  do  you  use  "dieser"  when  the  genitive  case 
should  be  usedf    And  then  they  suddenly  discover  that  the  subject  is  pluraL 

I  also  took  part  in  the  oral  drill  of  the  class When  the  assignments 

are  finished  they  do  outside  reading.  To-day  one  boy  finished  a  whole  book — 
while  some  of  the  class  are  still  laboring  over  assignments. 


2-28-17. 

48.    I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  promoted  one  step,  as  I  now  sit  at  the  desk 
isK  the  front  of  the  room.    Of  course,  I  have  the  added  duty  of  seeing  how 

the  work  is  conducted,  and  deciding  different  ways  of  doing  thingpi I  am 

not  quite  used  to  the  German  script.    It  is  a  little  easier  every  day,  though. 

I  took  part  in  the  class  work The  renarrating  of  a  story  formed 

the  major  part  of  the  class  work The  story  was  told  very  quickly  and 

very  well.    The  staff  teacher  said  it  was  "excellent"  work,  and  I  noticed  that 
several  pupils  turned  around  and  beamed  at  each  other  at  this 
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8-19-17. 
49.    I  took  a  walk  np  and  down  the  aisles  as  uaaal  today  to  aee  how 
every  one  was  getting  along.     It  is  interesting  to  see  how  far  each  one  is 
along,  how  they  write,  etc 

Mr.  D.  (S.T.)  took  np  the  reading  in  a  new  manner  to-day.  The  class 
noTer  has  time  to  get  tired  of  his  methods,  and  they  have  to  keep  wide  awake 
or  they  can 't  keep  up.  He  told  every  one  to  read  a  sentence,  and  to  remember 
which  one  he  read.  He  called  people  by  name,  and  no  one  had  a  chance  to  go 
to  sleep  nntil  his  turn  came.  Then  when  every  one  had  read  a  sentence,  he 
went  back,  and  every  one  (indnding  coUege  seniors)  translated  the  sentence 
he  had  read.  No  one  lost  their  place  and  the  work  went  rapidly  and  smoothly. 
(Staff  teacher's  written  comment  here  "Tour  English f    And  you  have  a  minor 

in  it!") The  class  did  excellent  work.  They  are  always  interested  because 

of  the  variety  of  instruction,  and  also — especially  because  they,  themselves, 
have  to  take  part  in  every  movement  or  they  lose  out.  (Staff  teacher 's  written 
comment  "Besides,  1  try  to  keep  the  work  just  on  the  upper  boundary  of  their 
ahUity;  it  is  not  easy  for  them,  hut  they  can  do  itl'*) 

It  really  is  interesting  to  watch  the  differences  in  response  the  dass  gives 
to  the  staff  teacher.    It  is  an  interesting  problem.    I  am  trying  to  solve  it 


8-16-17. 
50.    As  a  preparation  for  to-day  I  looked  through  the  story  for  the  day's 
work,  decided  on  several  exercises  which  I  thought  would  he  good  for  the  class, 
and  looked  up  prepositions  which  govern  the  genitive,  dative  or  accusative 


The  staff  teacher  had  prepared  an  exercise,  and  wanted  me  to  write  words 
and  their  meanings  on  the  board.  After  the  first  class  had  worked  on  their  comp- 
osition books,  he  took  up  ' '  AUe  Ffbif ' ' — and  in  another  different  way.  He  reaa 
over  what  he  had  read  the  day  before,  and  then  went  on  to  the  new  material. 
This  he  read  over  again  pausing  for  all  the  words  written  on  the  board — in 
order  that  the  class  would  work  hard,  and  try  to  understand.  During  the 
whole  time  the  pupils  concentrated  as  hard  as  they  could.  Mr.  D.  told  the  dass 
to  study  the  words  on  the  board  thoroughly,  so  that  they  could  know  them. 
He  said  that  every  one  had  an  active  vocabulary;  words  that  were  in  constant 
use,  and  a  passive  vocabulary;  words  that  were  understood. 

(Comment  by  staff  teacher:  "This  is  an  excellent  descriptive  report,  hut 
I  wish  you  had  minimieed  the  descriptive  and  elaborated  on  the  analytical  side 
a  Utile  more,  especially  with  reference  to  the  vocabulary  written  on  the  board. 
What  were  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  this  scheme  f  Would  it  do  for  a 
steady  diet?  Why?  These  analytical  features  ought  to  be  your  goal  more  and 
mare  as  you  progress.  Don't  be  afraid  to  criticise  constructively.  All  I  ask 
is  that  your  criticism  shows  thought.) 
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8-27-17. 

51.  Ab  preparation  for  today  I  looked  through  the  assigiied  leiaon,  and 
decided  which  exercises  I  should  take  up,  if  I  had  the  opportunity,  then  I  read 
several  pages  in  *'BwKt0  G^^ehiehUv^**  and  reviewed  word  order  in  the  gram- 
mar. 

Each  pupil  read  quite  a  long  section  of  the  story — standing  in  front  of 
the  class.    When  the  dass  had  finished  Miss  B.  and  I  read  the  next  chapter 

in  the  story.    The  next  step  was  translation Some  people  make  certain 

classes  of  mistakes Typical  mistakes  were  made,  ''in"  instead  of  ''into," 

"da"  =  "Because"  instead  of  "sinoe" Mr.  D.  (S.T.)  changes  and 

combines  and  rearranges  so  many  lesson  plans  that  no  one  ever  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sleep.  The  class  certainly  responds.  He  expects  the  best  they  can 
give,  and  they  give  it — with  remarkable  results.  (Staff  teacher's  comment: 
'*The  oIoM  mutt  not  get  Mettled  in  a  rut  and  know  exactly  what  it  eownlnff 
next.") 


8-20-17. 
62.  In  yesterday's  report  I  forgot  to  mention  how  Mr.  D.  (S.  T.)  handled 
a  situation  which  is  very  common  in  any  class-room.  The  story  the  class  was 
reading  mentions  the  fact  that  the  lamb  said  "Baa."  Everyone  laughed  and 
from  various  parts  of  the  room  people  began  to  say  ' '  Baa, ' '  Mr.  D.  laughed, 
and  said,  "That  seems  to  please  us.  Let's  all  say  'Baa'."  Of  course  the 
class  laughed,  realized  how  silly  it  was,  and  got  to  work  again.  Several  times 
in  other  classes  in  my  high  school  days  I  have  seen  a  whole  hour  disturbed — 
merely  because  such  a  disturbance  was  not  gotten  rid  of.    Merely  eommdnding 

order  is  not  effective (Mr.  D's  comment:    "I'm  very  glad  you  get  thie 

point  90  weXL    The  trouble  with  eo  many  people,  teachere  included,  is  that  they 
lack  a  sense  of  humor,'*) 


8-80-17. 

53.  The  first  part  of  the  hour  I  corrected  a  composition  book.  Most  of 
the  composition  books  show  one  or  two  mistakes  made  consistently  throughout 
the  work.  I  try  to  speak  to  the  pupils  with  regard  to  these.  Work  that  is 
correct  on  one  page,  and  is  incorrect  on  the  next,  etc — spelling  one  word  three 
or  four  different  ways — ^is  much  more  serious,  as  it  shows  either  carelessness 
or  thoughtlessness. 

Mr.  D.  asked  me  to  take  the  class — ^which  I  did  very  gladly.  The  first 
exercise  I  took  up  was  one  dealing  with  prepositions  that  govern  the  dative 
and  accusative  cases.    The  class  had  no  trouble  with  these.    Next  I  took  up 

an  exercise After  the  exercise  had  been  gone  through  once,  Mr.  D.,  the 

staff  teacher,  suggested  that  the  class  translate  the  sentences.  Then  they  went 
through  the  exercises  again,  some  one  gave  only  the  prepositions,  some  one 
translated  the  prepositions.  Eva  wrote  them  on  the  board  from  memory,  and 
several  people  gave  them  from  memory.     Mr.  D.  suggested  that  the  dasa 
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give  more  examples  of  the  use  of  these  prepositions I  did  not  realize  how 

hard  this  would  be  for  the  class.  At  first  I  called  on  people, — bat  when  I  saw 
that  this  was  difficult,  I  called  for  volunteers.  This  went  very  well — ^but  Mr. 
D.  suggested  that  if  I  had  given  English  sentences  for  them  to  translate — ^it 
would  have  been  an  extra  help. 

I  tried  not  to  remain  fixed  in  one  spot  on  the  fioor,  and  I  insisted  on  dia- 
tinet  pronunciation.  I  enjoyed  the  hour  immenselj.  For  the  ftrgt  time  it  wot 
not  a  strain  to  stand  in  front  of  the  room,  listen  to  the  recitation,  eorred  mis- 
takes,  keep  the  place  and  caU  on  people.  Of  course,  I  realize,  I  have  just  be- 
gan— but  this  is  the  first  time  I  feel  that  I  have  made  anj  progress. 

(Staff  teacher's  comment:  "It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  noticed  pro- 
gress»  But  I  was  especially  pleased  with  your  mastery  of  the  situation  on  this 
day.  You  did  some  real  teaching.  Did  you  reflect  on  any  wajfs  in  which  it 
might  have  been  just  a  little  hetterf") 


XVI 

Mr.  K.  (College  Senior) 

History— 9th  Grade— 23  pupils— 2  college  seniors— 11-29-16. 

54.  I  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  change  my  passive  and  receptive  atti- 
tude to  which  I  am  accustomed,  and  to  get  into  the  swing  of  the  process  which 
is  new  to  me.  After  a  few  minutes  in  this  classroom,  I  realized  that  there 
was  something  taking  place  which  made  the  class  period  different  from  those 
of  my  high  school  days  or  even  those  of  the  University  in  most  cases.  I  believe 
in  this  class  there  is  something  which  towers  above  the  mere  giving  of  facts. 

On  entering  the  classroom,  the  first  thing  which  struck  me  was  the  set 
of  the  whole  situation.  Everybody  seemed  anxious  to  recite  and  interested  in 
the  work.  I  eouldn't  help  but  compare  this  class  with  the  ones  I  have  visited 
in  other  high  schools  in  the  past  years  where  pupils  sat  back  and  waited  for 
the  teacher  to  answer  her  own  questions.  I  felt  that  everybody  liked  the 
eourse  and  was  not  there  to  gain  a  mark  in  the  end,  but  interested  in  the  day's 

work — minus  the  fear  of  making  a  mistake  or  flunking  the  course One  of 

the  significant  factors  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  period  was  the  method 
naed  to  control  or  rather  direct  the  energies  of  the  pupHs. 


11-28-16. 
60.  Today  I  was  hardly  an  intelligent  listener,  but  I  am  still  trying  to 
figure  out  how  all  those  proper  names  are  retained  by  these  people.  I  find 
it  almost  an  impossible  task.  I  can't  lay  the  blame  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
everything  in  the  course  is  new  to  me  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  break  into 
a  class  with  the  start  of  this  one.  Tet  it  seems  that  they  have  some  power 
which  in  me  is  lacking. 
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(Staff  teacher's  written  eomment:    "It  wiU  help  you  to  cultivate  this 
power,  whatever  it  is,    I  expect  you  to  find  out  what  it  is  in  a  few  days, ' ') 


11-29-17. 
56.    The  atmosphere  of  this  class  room  is  becoming  more  familiar  every 
day.    The  fact  that  I  had  the  lesson  well  in  hand  seemed  to  contribute  much 
to  the  success  of  my  third  period  there.    I  could  really  get  into  the  swing  of 

the  class  for  the  first  time I  have  been  trying  to  figure  out  why  one  boy 

in  the  class  continually  whispers  out  answers  to  questions  not  directed  at  him. 
The  first  day  I  thought  he  wanted  to  be  seen  and  heard — attention  on  self. 
I  am  changing  my  mind  now.    I  believe  that  in  the  past  he  has  been  in  the 

habit  of  acting  on  the  impulse,  and  that  this  is  what  he  is  doing  now The 

impression  I  gain  more  and  more  is  that  one  must  understand  the  pupiL 


12-4-16. 

57.  Today  we  were  making  an  outline  of  the  chapter  on  "Fatal  Lack 
of  Unity."  I  was  really  surprised  at  the  grasp  these  young  people  had  on  the 
chapter  as  a  whole  in  showing  on  paper  the  exact  relation  of  the  iseta^  yet 
ask  them  and  they  could  give  the  definite  place  of  each  fact. 

The  outlining  of  the  chapter  to-day  showed  to  me  two  things  above  all: 
(1)  The  pupils  have  a  logical  train  of  thinking,  (2)  they  can  read  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  pick  out  the  big  points  and  subordinate  those  closely  related. 

(Staff  teacher:  "Your  participation  in  class  work  was  splendid.  Begin 
to  work  ahead  with  me  to  find  out  of  what  each  day*s  unit  should  consist,*') 


125-17. 

58.    In  the  review  to-day  I  began  to  connect  up  some  of  the  ideas  I  have 

gained In  the  answers  to  the  questions  asked  of  me  I  try  to  give  answers 

which  are  easily  understood,  and  which  form  connecting  links  with  events  com- 
ing before  and  after.  Our  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  present  history  to 
these  pupils  in  such  a  way  that  they  realise  it  is  one  continuous  story,  not  a 

lot  of  unrelated  facts The  nature  of  the  questions  has  much  to  do  with 

the  success  of  the  class  period.  For  instance,  concerning  the  march  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  this  question  might  be  asked :  '  *  What  were  the  results  of  the 
march  f"  The  pupil  would  try  to  remember  what  the  text  said  about  it.  Now 
let  us  examine  this  one:  ''Suppose  you  were  a  Greek  soldier  in  the  march. 
What  would  you  have  decided  in  regard  to  the  situation  f"  Now  the  result 
will  be  that  the  boy  will  imagine  himself  a  soldier,  and  try  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions,  etc. 

One  of  our  problems  in  the  school  today  is  that  of  dealing  with  "back- 
ward" children I  am  watching  Clara  with  interest.    The  first  thing,  I 

believe,  is  to  have  her  develop  confidence  in  herself — ^in  her  ability  to  reason 
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and  think.  I  belieye  she  has  the  ability,  but  is  afraid  to  trust  herself.  She 
won't  speak  out,  and  I  know  that  she  has  a  fairly  good  answer  in  store  at 
times  when  she  gives  none. 


12-6-16. 
59.  Today  I  had  my  first  experience  in  directing  the  class.  We  were 
drawing  a  graph  of  Spartan  influence  from  750  to  371  B.  C.  In  directing  the 
pupils  I  tried  to  ask  questions  demanding  some  logical  thinking  wherever  pos- 
sible. I  find  that  the  old  method  where  the  teacher  does  most  of  the  talking 
is  imbued  in  me.  My  frequent  repetitions  of  things  said  lost  time  for  the 
dass.    This  is  a  big  difficulty  which  I  must  contend  with  and  overcome. 


12-7-16. 
60.    I  found  it  was  a  hard  task  to  make  out  an  hour's  test  for  these 
pupils.    I  also  learned  that  an  examination  must  contain  questions  which  re- 
quire definite  facts  to  answer  them In  this  test  I  wrote  it  just  as  the 

rest  of  them.  I  tried  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  typical  pupil  throughout  the 
period.  I  want  them  to  see  that  I  am  working  with  them  and  that  I  have  an 
interest  in  the  work.  That  alone  does  much  to  gain  the  confidence  of' the 
class.  About  the  middle  of  the  hour  we  dropped  our  work  and  walked  briskly 
around  the  room. 


12-12-16. 
61.    I  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  class  and  open  the  discussion 
on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Greeks  in  the  fourth  century.    I  tried  to  correct 
the  fault  of  last  time — ^that  of  repetition  and  loss  of  time.    I  tried  to  have 
the  pupils  develop  the  ideas  which  Aristotle  contributed. 


12-13-16. 
62.  Each  one  of  us  was  asked  to  impersonate  any  one  of  the  noted  in- 
tellectual men  of  the  fourth  century  B.  0.  Elizabeth  opened  the  talk  represent- 
ing Praxiteles  and  told  what  she  had  done  to  make  herself  famous.  Then  we 
asked  questions  of  Praxiteles  to  find  out  more.  I  told  the  class  that  I  was 
Aristotle,  the  great  scientist  and  a  wise  man.  I  was  only  sorry  that  I  didn't 
live  up  to  my  reputation.  Catherine  asked  me  who  my  pupiJs  were.  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  answer.  Here  is  another  thing  I  think  Miss  O.  (S.  T.)  is 
accomplishing — ^the  pupil  and  the  teacher  are  studying  together.  They  realize 
that  any  one  makes  mistakes.  If  they  had  the  other  idea  the  gap  between 
teacher  and  pupil  would  be  materially  widened.  George  said  he  was  Philip, 
a  great  military  genius  and  king.  He  said  that  he  left  a  great  and  noble  son 
to  carry  on  his  work.  Carol  asked  him  what  seemed  to  me  a  remarkable  ques- 
tion, one  showing  that  her  interest  was  leading  her  to  think.    It  was  this: 
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''What  promise  did  your  son  show  when  he  was  a  boyf"    It  required  the 
joining  together  of  a  few  facts  and  George  did  it  in  a  very  logical  waj. 


1M4-16. 

63.    Today  I  was  called  upon  to  assign  the  lesson  for  tomorrow I 

tried  to  have  my  units  contain  certain  definite  events,  and  did  not  arbitrarily 
assign  a  certain  number  of  paragraphs.  In  my  questions,  I  found  that  some 
of  them  contained  too  much  and  that  they  were  not  of  the  right  nature  to 
guide  the  pupil  in  his  study.  This  I  must  watch  in  my  assignment  for  to- 
morrow if  called  upon. 


12-15-16. 
64.  Four  pupils  were  sent  to  the  board  to  write  paragraphs  on  certain 
topics.  Alice  wrote  on  the  causes  of  Alexander's  wars.  I  was  asked  to  eriti- 
eise  her  paragraph.  This  is  one  of  my  hardest  tasks  in  the  class.  I  know  that 
I  must  think  and  be  able  to  offer  suggestions  at  once.  I  feel  that  I  can  do  it 
with  some  time;  but  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  find  it  hard  to  give  a  thor- 
ough and  adequate  criticism  of  the  paragraph.  I  cannot  formulate  my  ideas 
fast  enough — a  fault  which  has  followed  me  throughout  my  University  life. 
I  think  this  kind  of  work  is  going  to  allow  this  class  to  go  into  their  second 
year  without  this  defect. 


1M8-16. 

65.  I  was  sent  to  the  board  to  write  down  the  changes  which  took  plaee 
as  a  result  of  the  Persian  war.  The  class  gave  a  list  of  things  changed  as 
(1)  Buildings,  (2)  Trades,  (3)  Commerce,  (4)  Literature  and  Art,  ete.  Then 
using  this  as  a  basis  I  was  to  conduct  a  recitation.    It  was  one  of  the  biggest 

jobs  I  have  tried  for  a  long  time It  seems  that  when  it  is  necessary  for 

me  to  do  the  talking,  I  can't  do  it.    I  suppose  experience  will  help  me  in  this. 

I  don't  seem  to  succeed  very  welL    Much  of  the  material  seemed  to  slip 

my  mind  when  I  was  directing  the'  class.  I  know  that  I  must  learn  to  handle 
the  material  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the  class  at  the  same  time. 

(Staff  teacher:  '*I  euggeet  making  an  outline  on  a  eard of  leading  quee- 
tione.    Use  it  a$  you  direct  the  discussion,*') 


12-19-16. 
66.    Beview  for  next  lesson.    In  our  study  we  try  to  analyze  the  chapter 
and  pick  out  the  big  things  which  seem  most  important  to  us,  make  a  complete 
list  of  battles  fought  by  the  Greeks  during  their  supremacy  giving  date,  parties 

engaged,  place,  far-reaching  results With  this  skeleton  we  were  able  to 

trace  with  considerable  accuracy  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Greeks  with  respect 
to  other  nations The  task  of  finding  all  the  battles  for  me  will  be  a  hard 
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one  beeaoae  I  have  not  Btadied  the  flxst  part,  hard  in  the  senBe  of  time  put  in, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  an  interesting  and  profitable  ttudy  for  me. 

I  directed  the  daes  for  a  short  time  on  the  Celtic  invasion  of  the  kingdom. 
I  am  trying  to  give  questions  which  make  the  pupils  think  or  else  throw  out 
hints  to  kelp  them  develop  their  topic.  I  forgot  the  wo&t  impwriani  part  of  ike 
story  wh^ck  teemed  to  get  aw<yy  from  me  imi^  ike  etaff  teaeker  c^jected  to 
paseing  (to  the  nert  topic). 


12-20-16. 
67.  I  had  the  experience  of  correcting  some  of  the  maps  which  were  com- 
pleted in  dass  on  Monday.  I  found  that  Catherine  and  William  had  excellent 
ideas  of  the  g^graphical  side  of  our  study  of  Alexander's  invasions.  Others 
as  Catherine  S.  had  good  maps  while  some  did  not  have  very  definite  ideas  of 
wkere  Alexander  went.  I  noticed  one  common  mistake — the  spelling  of  Issus 
with  one  "s.'' 


1-10-17. 
68.    I  was  called  upon  several  times  for  explanations  and  answers.    On 
the  one  for  tke  cause  of  the  Federal  Beserve  Bank  Act,  I  found  it  hard  to 

select  terms  that  would  make  it  clear I  found  myself  taking  up  too  much 

time  throwing  out  limits  and  talking.  After  dass  I  knew  that  criticism  was 
coming  from  the  staff  teacher,  and  it  certainly  was  a  just  one.  I  am  consdons 
of  it,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  draw  away  from  the  habit. 


1-11-17. 
69.  In  my  part  in  the  dass  discussion  I  fed  that  I  am  right  at  home, 
but  after  I  finidi  an  attempt  to  conduct  or  guide  the  discusdon,  I  am  entirdy 
dissatisfied  with  my  work.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  listen  to  the  discusdon,  think 
of  the  material,  frame  or  find  a  question  if  necessary  and  to  keep  the  dis- 
eosdon  moving  without  doing  most  of  the  talking.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
I  diminate  one  fault  another  comes  up.  For  instance,  this  lack  of  ability  to 
keep  things  in  order  came  out  today  when  I  called  Bichard  by  Stanley's  nsme. 
It  is  not  a  grave  error,  I  know,  but  I  fed  that  there  is  not  the  proper  co- 
ordination between  all  these  things  so  that  I  can  put  all  my  energy  into  the 
work. 


1-12-17. 
70.  The  first  thing  we  did  on  Friday  was  to  discuss  the  method  to  be 
used  in  the  review  work.  Horace,  a  pupil,  suggested  that  we  make  an  outline 
of  the  entire  history  of  the  Egyptians.  George,  another  pupil,  thought  we 
should  divide  the  content  up  into  its  important  parts  and  with  these  8upx>orts 
fill  in  some  facts  to  give  us  a  skdeton  of  the  Egyptian  history,  etc.* 


*Other  pupils  made  suggestions  folly  as  adequate  as  these  two. 
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1-17-17. 
71.  The  next  part  of  our  lesson  was  very  important.  We  started  to  work 
on  our  lesson  for  tomorrow.  This  idea  of  superrising  the  study  of  pupils  ia 
a  good  one,  for  much  of  their  energy  is  spent  without  getting  any  return  for  it. 
I  know  a  young  man  next  door  to  me  (in  college)  who  is  always  sitting  at  his 
desk,  yet  he  accomplishes  very  Uttle.  He  does  not  know  how  to  go  about  his 
work,  and  I  think  that  ia  just  as  important  as  learning  facts.  Here  in  the 
high  school  pupils  should  gain  power  of  concentration  and  intelligent 
guided  by  the  instructor. 


1-19-17. 
72.  In  the  class  discussion  many  good  questions  were  asked  and  answered. 
This  one  I  select  as  typical  of  the  review  questions.  ''Show  how  the  spirit  of 
democracy  grew  in  Athens."  Now  the  answer  to  this  question  is  not  to  be 
found  in  one  paragraph  on  one  page;  but  the  pupil  in  answering  must  organ- 
ize many  detaUs  of  the  government  which  he  has  in  mind  from  the  various 
chapters.  Such  a  question  gives  them  the  correct  idea — vis.;  that  there  was  a 
development  in  the  formation  of  this  pure  democracy,  and  later  of  the  repre- 
sentative democracy The  idea  of  continuity  was  never  given  to  me.    I  just 

imagined  that  something  happened  on  a  certain  day  of  a  certain  year. 


1-22-17. 
73.    Certainly  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  started  in  this  class.    To-day  the 
work  was  in  full  swing  when  I  got  there — before  the  bell  had  rung.    Work  waa 

kept  going  on  at  top  speed  during  the  whole  hour When  I  entered  a  q>dl 

down  was  in  progress  and  I  took  my  place  in  the  line.  Snappy  questions  are 
asked  of  each  one.  The  aim  is  to  And  out  whether  the  pupils  have  the  fiMts 
of  any  given  period  well  in  hand. 


1-25-17. 

74.  After  directing  the  class  yesterday,  I  felt  for  some  reason  or  other 
that  I  had  done  better  than  before.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  able  to  think 
ahead  for  once.  The  facts  did  not  require  my  whole  attention.  I  ftel  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  experience  to  correct  such  defects  (as  I  exhibited  at 
first).  It  is  hard  for  me  to  have  pupils  do  the  talking.  My  tendency  is  to 
say  too  much.  I  caught  myself  in  long  questions,  and  after  I  got  to  my  seat 
I  felt  sore  at  myself  for  using  ten  words  which  I  could  just  as  well  have  said 
in  five.  When  I  noticed  my  questions  getting  long  it  seemed  as  if  I  lowered 
my  voice — ^just  like  an  alarm  nearly  run  down. 

(Then  follows  an  excellent  summary  of  the  course.) 
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xvn 

MiBB  D.  (College  Senior) 

HiBtOTT — 9th  Grade — ^23  pupils — 2  college  senioni — 6-8-17. 

75.  I  lost  my  opportonit j  with  James  this  momingy  when  he  asked  me 
about  a  book  with  which  I  was  unfamiliar.  I  had  to  stop  and  look  it  over  at 
that  time.    I  see  now^  more  than  erer,  the  value  of  being  prepared. 


6-4-17. 
76.  I  was  disappointed  in  this  morning's  hour — probably  more  disi^ 
pointed  in  myself  than  in  my  work.  I  think  the  pupils  responded  quite  wdl 
to  the  work,  bo  I  haye  only  myself  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  success  I  had  in  that 
fhte  minutes  or  so  of  the  whole  period — a  short  time, — but  there  is  so  much  to 
lose  even  in  Ave  minutes.  (Staff  teacher  had  called  upon  me  to  direct  the 
work).  Frankly,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  should  let  them  ffive  me 
everything — or  give  them  a  list  of  the  results  of  my  work.  As  usual  you  helped 
me  out  with  your  suggestions,  (referring  to  staff  teacher),  in  asking  for  com- 
parison of  some  barbarian  and  Spartan  warfare— -also  the  questions  concern- 
ing my  results.  I  know  this  is  one  of  my  big  problems:  it  is  going  to  be  hard 
for  me  not  to  give  the  pupils  what  I  wish  them  to  get.  I  know  it  is  important 
to  haye  them  bring  out  unconsciously  what  you  wish  them  to  get  out  of  the 
work  and  thii  is  just  the  hardest  part  for  me  to  do.  It  is  so  much  easier  just 
to  giTO  them  the  material.  In  spite  of  the  results,  I  am  glad  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity this  morning.  Those  few  minutes  have  shown  me  a  great  many  things. 
Of  course,  I  was  nervous  just  at  first — and  this  added  to  my  confusion.  I  was 
surprised  at  one  thing  that  happened: — ^those  pupils  who  responded  best  to 
me  were  exactly  those  whose  attitude  toward  me  I  had  questioned.  I  believe  I 
made  a  special  effort  to  draw  out  these  pupils. 


xvin 

Miss  li.  (College  Senior) 

History — 0th  Orade— 24  pupils— 4  college  seniors — 3-6-16. 

77.  I  was  called  on  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  new  assignment  with 
tiie  class.  Miss  O.  (S.  T.)  greatiy  surprised  me,  but  after  a  second's  thought 
I  called  on  Eleanor  to  name  the  new  Bomans  and  men  of  interest  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  made  in  to-day's  lesson When  she  finished  I  quickly  re- 
minded her  that  my  question  called  for  new  acquaintances I  here  remem- 
bered my  mistake  in  naming  Eleanor  before  proposing  the  question  so  I  called 

on  Elsie  and  repeated  it  as  I  should  have  done  first At  this  point  Miss  O. 

asked  Katherine  to  take  up  the  lesson  and  by  the  questioning  method  as  em- 
ployed yesterday  by  passing  the  story  to  some  other  member  of  the  dass. 
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XIX 

MiB8  L.   (GoIl€ge  Senior) 

History— 9th  Grad&—24  pupil»--i3  college  seniors— 2-24-17. 

8-2-17. 

78.  Mr.  B.  (C.  8.)  conducted  the  class  daring  the  period  with  frequent 
assistance  from  the  staff  teacher  who  sat  in  a  rear  seat.  This  was  his  first 
ezperiencoi  which  no  doubt  accounted  for  his  general  reticence,  but  he  could 
have  been  far  better  prepared  with  his  material  than  he  was.  This  would  have 
enabled  him  to  guide  the  pupils  better  by  the  questioning  method  as  fhey 
talked  to  the  class  on  Sulla,  lCariuS|  and  Mithradates.  The  other  members  of 
the  class  were  supposed  to  be  outlining  the  talks  giyen.  Mr.  B's  guidance  of 
these  discussions  I  considered  very  poor.  He  corrected  one  pupil  who  had  re- 
eited  correctly.  His  general  attitude  was  listless,  showing  a  total  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm. As  one  weU-informed  pupil  would  frantically  TOlunteer  for  correc- 
tion while  another  was  redting  he  seemed  totally  baffled  by  the  situation  and 
the  staff  teacher  had  to  interrupt  him  frequently  to  give  other  pupils  a  chance 
to  make  corrections.* 


*Mr.  B.  was  prepared  after  this  day's  performance.    His  failure  was  at- 
tributed to  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  discussion. 


8-15-17. 
79.    To-day  we  had  a  debate  on:   Besolyed,  that  Caesar  was  greater  than 

either  Alexander  or  Hannibal At  the  dose  of  the  hour  each  pupil  was 

asked  to  Tote  for  the  three  whom  they  considered  the  best  debaters  of  the 
class,  excluding  themselves  of  course,  (but  including  us  college  seniors)  and 
the  tiiree  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  would  be  selected  to  chiJlenge 
three  debaters  from  the  morning  Andent  History  section.  This  is  another 
splendid  idea  new  to  me.  To  secure  competition  between  sections  is  certain 
to  inspire  pupils  to  more  study  and  greater  progress.* 


3-20-17. 
80.    I  was  called  on  to  take  charge  of  the  class  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  period.    I  began  with  a  brief  review  of  the  Nationalities  represented  in 

Bome  about  100  B.  C,  which  helped  make  up  the  cosmopolitan  spirit 

I  adopted  the  method  of  rapid  fire  questions  for  review,  in  order  to  lead  up 
to  the  advance  assignment,  but  the  process  of  extraction  from  empty  wells 

was  so  slow  that  we  did  not  get  to  the  advance  assignment After  much 

trouble  we  finally  traced  Cicero's  travels  to  secure  his  education The  staff 


*The  three  college  seniors  in  this  class  entered  vigorously  into  the  debate, 
presenting  their  material  in  the  best  form  they  could  work  up.  Pupils  partid- 
pated  in  the  exercise  with  great  satisfaction. 
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teacher  asked  to  recite  and  she  went  to  the  map  and  traced  Cicero's  travels 
from  Bome  to  Athens,  etc.,  telling  what  he  studied,  etc  She  then  suggested 
that  all  who  failed  on  any  part  of  that  discussion  be  sent  to  the  board  to  write 
it  now.  That  was  just  the  most  opportune  method  to  employ,  but  I  hadn't 
thought  of  it  because  I  hadn  't  deemed  it  important  enough  to  spend  that  much 
time  on  it,  and  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  finish  the  discussion  of  the  chap- 
ter because  a  review  was  assigned  for  the  next  three  days  and  then  a  written 

test. If  I  had  thought  it  permissible  (it  was),  I  would  have  had  the  class 

take  out  their  books  and  quickly  read  the  section — then  report  on  it — and  thus 

proceed  to  the  next  topic The  staff  teacher  assisted  me  at  critical  points. 

I  neglected  to  include  an  important  thing  in  the  first  page  of  to-day 's  re- 
port. When  we  began  the  discussion  of  the  literary  men  of  this  first  century 
B.  C,  I  told  the  class  to  take  up  paper  and  pencil  and  see  how  many  points 
they  could  tabulate  for  each  of  the  men  as  they  were  recited  on.  This  method 
was  resorted  to  to  keep  all  mentally  employed. 


8-21-17. 
81.    Mr.  B.  (G.  S.)  took  charge  of  the  class  for  the  first  part  of  the  period. 

His  preparation  was  thorough  and  careful,  (See  report  for  March  2), 

but  his  questions  were  phrased  indefinitely  sometimes.  He  has  a  habit  of  asking 
''How  about"  this  or  thatf  and  the  pupils  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  This  became  particularly  noticeable  to  me  when  I  was  the 
victim  of  such  a  question,  and  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  a  bit  of  explanation 
of  just  what  was  wanted  before  I  could  answer  definitely  and  correctly.  I 
strive,  personally,  to  have  a  definite  object  in  view  when  I  am  questioning  the 
class  and  insist  upon  a  response  that  hits  the  point  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
— ^precision — so  that  the  answer  is  before  the  class  in  a  ''nutshell,"  and  can 
then  have  elaboration  without  loss  of  the  main  point.* 


8-28-17. 
82.    I  was  asked  to  take  up  with  the  class  the  discussion  of  the  first 

examination  question:  Describe  the  changes  in  Roman  life,  religion  and  society 
after  the  Punic  wars,  giving  reason  for  these  changes.  I  first  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  to  the  fact  that  the  question  had  three  parts,  and  going  to  the 
board  I  listed  them  in  skeleton  outline  form,  leaving  a  space  between  each  for 
a  list  of  changes  in  each — religion,  society  and  life.  Pupils  copied  it  in  their 
note  books.  When  I  had  finished  the  staff  teacher  had  revised  it  by  suggesting 
that  the  sub-headings  under  "life"  and  "society"  be  all  listed  under  the 

'College  seniors  discuss  each  others'  reports,  and  in  this  situation  these 
four  in  this  class  conferred  with  each  other  and  discussed  their  work.  Miss  I>. 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  B.  the  main  points  in  her  criticism  of  his  teaching.  This 
report  was  used  as  a  part  of  their  conference.  This  illustrates  a  common  pro- 
cedure in  the  plan  of  directed  teaching  whenever  two  or  more  college  seniors 
are  assigned  to  the  same  class. 
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latter,  and  after  I  bad  illustrated  the  benefit  and  eompleteness  of  answering 
questions  in  outline  form,  whenever  possible,  Mr.  B.  took  up  the  second  ques- 
tion with  the  class  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  staff  teacher  and  I  agreed  after  class  that  when  time  is  limited  it 
would  be  quite  as  beneficial  for  the  teacher  to  put  her  own  outline  on  the 
board  and  have  the  pupito  copy  it  as  a  model,  rather  than  extract  contributions 
from  the  pupils.* 


Miss  L.  (C!ollege  Senior) 

Latin— 9th  Grade — ^20  pupils— 1  college  senior — 10-2-16. 

(Miss  L.  is  an  excellent  example  of  effective  participation  from  the  first 
day  and  of  sustained  ability  throughout  the  course.) 

11-24-16. 

83.  I  assisted  in  drilling  class  in  verbs.  Had  Frances  read  the  principal 
parts  and  meaning  of  a  list  of  verbs  written  on  board,  and  had  a  special 
committee  (of  pupils)  suggest  English  derivations  by  which  class  could  learn 
verbs  more  easily.  Had  each  pupil  cheek  word  which  he  did  not  know  and 
later  had  list  read.  I  remained  after  school  to  get  material  ready  for  scrap 
book  and  came  out  Saturday  A.  M.  from  9-12  and  met  committees  (of  pupils) 
and  assisted  them  in  fixing  scrap  book  up  to  date. 

Principles  which  I  have  Ijeamed  from  IHreded  Teaehing 

a.  Thorough  preparation  of  teacher  to  secure  absolute  familiarity  with  subject. 

b.  Economize  time,  throughout  class  period. 

c.  Keep  everyone  working  all  the  time. 

d.  Thoroughness  in  connection  with  essentials. 

e.  Dexterous  method  of  handling  discussions, 
f  .  Make  daily  assignment  very  clear  to  class, 
g.  Art  of  skillful  questioning. 

h.  Have  daily  program  accurately  thought  out  and  organised  before  class. 

i.  See  relation  between  order  and  effective  results. 

j.  Impress  class  with  importance  of  daily  preparation. 

k.  Advantageous  use  of  "margin"  of  class  time. 

1.  Teacher  should  create  atmosphere  of  confidence  in  pupils. 

m.  Encourage  mutual  co-operation. 


*Thi8  report  illustrates  the  fact  that  college  seniors  are  called  upon  with- 
out being  notified  in  advance,  that  the  staff  teacher  participates  in  the  work 
of  the  college  senior  in  giving  direction  and  suggestion  at  the  time  work  Is 
being  done,  and  further  that  staff  teacher  and  college  seniors  confer  upon  the 
work  of  the  day. 
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n.  Avoid  confusion,  by  having  machinery  of  work  organized  before  elaae. 

o.  Start  slowly  and  keep  class  ' '  above  water. ' ' 

p.  At  beginning  of  year,  set  standard  of  conduct  and  impress  this  on  class's 

mind, 

q.  Encourage  initiatory  leadership, 

r.  Develop  respect  for  teacher's  word. 

B.  Vary  work  to  avoid  monotony  and  keep  up  interest  in  subject. 

t.  Cheek  "slumping"  etc.,  at  very  first  evidences. 

n.  Present  new  work,  clearly,  concisely,  simply. 

▼.  Avoid  "nai^ng"  but  make  all  necessary  scolding  effective, 

w.  Insist  on  pure  English. 

X.  Be  liberal  but  cautious,  in  outside  help. 

y.  Skill  in  seeking  out  personal  difficulties  of  pupils, 

a.  Tact  in  meeting  problems  as  they  arise. 

A.  Encourage  evidences  of  competition,  combined  with  good  feeling. 

B.  Begulate  assignments  according  to  standard  of  class. 


XXI. 

Miss  S.  (CoUege  Senior) 

Latin— 9th  Grade~26  pupils— 10-24-16. 

84.  In  my  preparation  for  to-day  I  found  that  I  eonld  translate  the 
sentences  on  the  page  assigned,  give  constructionB,  etc.  with  no  difficulty.  What 
I  did  was  substantially  as  follows:  I  detected  a  possible  reference  to  the 
gerundive  construction.  I  was  not  sure  that  I  would  need  to  explain  it  inas- 
much as  I  had  not  a  predetermined  plan  to  follow  in  detail.  So  I  went  over 
that  pretty  thoroughly  so  that  in  the  event  I  should  be  called  upon  or  in  case 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  gerundive  I  could  acquit  myself  with 
eredit.  I  thought  of  some  possible  stories,  suggested  by  certain  material  in 
the  sentence  exercises.  So  I  reinforced  my  supply  of  stories  and  allusions. 
Then  there  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  good  chance  to  work  on  derivative  blanks, 
in  case  we  got  along  well  in  the  class  period.  So  I  arranged  some  extra 
material  along  this  line.  In  all,  I  spent  about  two  hours  in  getting  a  clear 
background  upon  which  to  focus  this  particular  work  for  the  day.  Needless 
to  say,  I  did  not  expect  to  use  aU  these  points  I  have  mentioned.  Nor  did 
I  go  into  detail  with  minute  plans  as  to  how  I  would  proceed  if  called  upon 
to  respond  in  any  one  of  the  many  ways  this  opportunity  presents.  I  am  fully 
aware  now  that  I  must  have  at  my  command  a  hundred  times  more  than  I  can 
hope  to  use  in  a  particular  class  period.  One  must  be  fortified  in  many  ways 
to  cope  with  pupils  in  a  classroom  where  all  work  forward  and  where  no 
upper  limit  is  set  for  anyone. 

{Principal's  comment:  *'Th%8  ia  an  excellent  example  of  planning  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  director  of  actMtici  rather  than  a  person  who  hears  a 
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lesson  recited  in  a  formal  medhawioal  manner.  It  avoids  the  praetioe  of 
*' siphoning  vacwums*'  to  discover  by  such  operation,  if  perchance,  the  pnpH 
has  been  able  to  absorb  an  answer  to  a  stereotyped  question — a  kind  of  refined 
guessing  contest  at  best.  You  wiU  be  able  to  direct  aetwity  in  a  thought- 
provoking  school  by  stich  preparation.  Preparation  of  this  general  sort  repre- 
sents a  high  conception  of  teaching.  You  are  enriching  your  scholarship  and 
at  the  same  time  redirecting  and  refocusing  your  thinking  of  subject  matter 
in  terms  of  a  working  group  of  pupils,  fruitfully  directing  their  activities  in 
a  procedure  that  is  full  of  unexpected  possibilities  for  the  exercise  of  inventive' 
ness  in  handling  pwpUs.") 


Miss  H.  (College  Senior) 

Algebra — 10th  Grade — 31  papils — 2  college  seniors — 12-7-17. 

85.  The  foUowing  are  some  of  what  I  consider  the  most  important 
things  that  I  learned  and  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  useful  if  I  teach  neort 
jrear. 

We  are  dealing  with  individuals  and  not  a  group.  Individual  differences 
are  great  and  we  cannot  expect  any  two  pupils  to  do  the  same  amount  or  the 
same  kind  of  work.  For  this  reason  all  pupils  are  to  be  encouraged  to  try 
constantly  to  surpass  their  own  past  record.  It  is  the  improvement  in  one's 
work  that  is  important.  The  differences  in  ability  make  a  fixed  assignment 
an  impossibility  if  we  are  to  have  true  progress.  If  all  members  of  the  class 
are  to  do  the  same  work  some  will  not  have  to  work  at  all.  A  plan  which 
does  away  with  these  difficulties  is  to  have  unlimited  assignments  and  to  im- 
press upon  pupils  the  fact  that  there  is  no  upper  limit  in  progress  in  any  kind 
of  work. 

The  aim  of  a  class  in  mathematics  is  not  to  give  to  each  pupil  a  fixed 
amount  of  knowledge  of  mathematics  but  to  train  each  pupil  so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  express  himself  correctly  along  mathematical  lines.  The  ideal  ar- 
rangement would  be  to  have  the  class  an  exact  representation  of  real  lif^  so 
that  the  child's  education  would  be  really  a  preparation  for  life. 

If  the  class  is  to  do  good  work  it  must  be  interested.  This  depends 
largely  upon  the  work  of  the  teacher.  It  has  been  proved  in  this  class  that 
a  sure  way  of  keeping  the  interest  is  to  vary  the  work  each  day.  The  spirit 
of  competition  and  the  spirit  of  a  game  also  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work. 

In  all  new  work  in  algebra  the  ideas  should  be  connected  with  something 
that  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  so  that  the  work  in  algebra  can  be  based 
on  arithmetic.  On  account  of  the  abstract  character  of  algebra  the  teacher 
should  as  far  as  possible  connect  every  new  idea  with  something  which  can 
be  seen  or  felt. 

The  child  learns  from  doing  and  not  from  watching  someone  else  work. 
It  has  been  interesting  to  watch  the  class  work  out  something  new.    We  have 
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aaed  the  plan  of  first  having  eaeh  one  use  the  idea  and  after  the  proceae  was 
familiar  state  the  rule.  It  is  wonderful  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way. 

From  the  little  ezperienee  I  had  before  the  elass  I  learned  that  a  pre- 
pared method  would  be  of  no  use  because  you  cannot  regulate  the  condition 
of  the  class.  The  only  plan  is  to  have  several  methods  and  then  these  would 
serve  as  ways  to  be  changed  to  meet  new  conditions  that  might  arise. 
The  work  with  individual  pupils  is  a  preparation  for  the  work  with  the  class 
as  a  group  because  it  enables  a  person  to  understand  the  pupils  and  to  under- 
stand their  difficulties.  In  other  words,  it  makes  one  see  the  new  work  as 
the  beginner  sees  it.  After  studying  the  work  in  this  way  we  are  able  to  see 
why  some  of  the  mistakes  occur  and  in  this  way  we  can  avoid  them. 

I  feel  now  that  I  would  know  how  to  begin  to  teach  a  class  and  that  I 
would  have  an  idea  of  what  to  expect  from  the  pupils.  I  enjoyed  the  work 
with  them.  I  think  the  pleasure  would  be  one  justification  for  the  course  if 
that  were  the  only  result. 

The  last  part  of  the  course  has  been  the  most  interesting  part  so  that  a 
greater  benefit  would  be  derived  if  the  course  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
semester.    I  feel  as  though  the  work  stops  just  at  the  most  interesting  point. 


xxin. 

Miss  G.  (College  Senior) 

Algebra — 9th  Grade — 31  pupils — 2  college  seniors — 11-29-17. 

86.  It  is  the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  between  teacher  and  pupils  and 
between  the  pupils  themselves  and  the  happiness  and  enthusiasm  aroused  by 
the  liberty  permitted  in  the  classroom  that  have  particularly  impressed  me  in 
the  class  I  have  been  in.  Only  by  allowing  some  liberty  can  self-initiative 
and  self-expression,  two  things  that  a  school  should  aim  to  develop  in  its 
pupils,  be  gained. 

From  observing  the  staff -teacher 's  work,  I  have  gained  some  helpful  ideas 
which  I  shall  use  in  presenting  material  to  a  class.  One  of  these  is  to  always 
get  a  ''point  of  contact''  when  presenting  new  material  to  pupils.  The  new 
must  be  based  on  the  familiar. 

I  have  learned  that  to  keep  the  pupils  right  in  the  spirit  of  the  work, 
their  leader  must  keep  a  good  pace.  When  the  pace  is  slow,  a  decided  slacken- 
ing in  the  interest  is  evident.  The  loss  of  speed  is  often  because  the  teacher's 
questions  come  slowly.  She  should  always  have  a  stock  of  questions  ready,  so 
that  she  will  never  give  her  pupils  the  idea  that  she  is  groping  for  the  next 
thought. 

In  a  subject  like  algebra  where  so  much  of  the  work  deals  with  abstrac- 
tions, every  opportunity  to  represent  material  as  concretely  as  possible  must 
be  used.  Even  the  adult's  mind  grasps  the  concrete  more  quickly  than  the 
abstract. 
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A  teacher  should  try  to  introduce  as  much  Tariety  as  possible  into  her 
manner  of  conducting  the  class.  She  should  use  new  or  infrequent  manners 
of  attack  so  that  the  pupils  may  say  they  never  know  what's  going  to  happen 
next  With  such  variety  work  will  never  become  dull  and  monotonous  for 
them. 

Above  aHl,  if  a  teacher  is  to  be  successful,  she  must  want  to  teach,  she 
must  enjoy  working  with  boys  and  girls.  If  she  doesn't  have  this  enthusiasm 
and  love  for  teaching,  she  had  better  choose  some  other  profession. 


XXIV 
Miss  L.  (College  Senior) 

Oerman--0th  Grade— 11  pupils  11-28-17. 

87.  When  I  compare  my  ideals  of  school  and  ideas  of  teaching  after  my 
observation  and  practice  in  this  school  with  those  I  had  before  I  came  I  find 
there  is  a  wide  difference.  I  can  hardly  put  myself  back  into  the  old  position 
— ^neither  do  I  ever  want  to. 

This  work  has  taught  me  that  the  knowledge  the  pupil  gets  is  of  im- 
portance to  him  only  as  living,  usable  material.  A  teacher  must  cultivate 
(if  possible)  in  the  pupil  the  attitude  of  the  leamei^-^  see  what  he  can  do 
with  what  he  knows,  to  interpret  new  situations  in  which  he  is  placed.  Training 
a  child  means  to  develop  in  him  ability  and  resourcefulness. 

The  training  has  changed  my  attitude  to  the  pupils.  I  must  be  guided  in 
my  selection  of  material  according  to  their  definite  needs. 

I  have  learned  too  to  take  note  how  the  pupil  arrived  at  his  condnsionB 
or  answer,  so  that  I  may  be  better  able  to  help  him  and  to  see  where  the  diffi- 
culty Ues. 

I  have  also  learned  many  new  devices  for  presenting  material  in  gram- 
mar, devices  that  are  not  merely  drill  exercises  but  some  that  will  help  the 
pupil  by  making  him  help  himself.  I  see  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  pupils 
in  touch  with  different  lines  of  work  for  it  gives  the  pupil  a  chance  for  eon- 
tact  with  varied  material  every  day. 


Miss  M.  (College  Senior) 

English— 9th  Grade--33  pupils— 3  college  seniors— 6-10-17. 

88.  The  eight  weeks  I  spent  in  Mr.  P.  (8.  T.)  's  freshman  English  daas 
gave  me  some  of  the  most  valuable  information  I  have  received  here,  because 
it  taught  me  to  look  within  for  my  information,  to  apply  what  I  had  learned, 
and  develop  my  own  method  in  ''meeting  the  situation."  And  that,  after 
all,  is  about  the  only  method  one  can  adopt.    Along  with  a  few  lessons  on 
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^'how  not  to  teach/'  I  have  had  some  on  ''what  not  to  teach."  I  think  I 
should  have  started  a  first  year  English  class  on  reading,  and  had  it  write 
cmlj  oeeasionallj.  Now  I  see  that  writing  is  very  important  and  reading  h 
very  difficult;  and  I  should  reverse  the  order  I  believed  in  at  first.  It  haa 
been  splendid  training  for  me. 


XXVL 
Hiss  F.  (College  Senior) 

English — 10th  Grade — ^22  pupils — 2  college  seniors — 6-10-17. 

89.  I  feel  prepared  now,  to  at  least  meet  a  class  for  the  first  time  as  a 
leader.  When  I  first  stood  before  the  sophomore  English  dass,  each  child 
looked  about  twice  his  natural  size,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  was  before  the  most 
critical  of  audiences.  My  experience  has  taught  me,  that,  although  they  are 
critical,  the  children  are  sympathetically  so,  and  that  it  is  up  to  the  teacher 
to  show  and  actually  prove  that  she  deserves  her  place  at  their  head.  I  noticed 
that  those  whom  I  had  helped  the  most,  were  the  ones  who  paid  closest  atten- 
tion to  what  I  said  in  class.  I  could  actually  see  their  confidence  in  me  grow 
at  the  same  time  that  I  was  becoming  more  confident  of  myself. 


Miss  B.  whose  final  report  is  given  below  (90)  goes  into  con- 
siderable detail  indicating  her  attitude  toward  the  course  and  re- 
cording her  experiences  in  working  out  along  the  lines  offered  her 
in  the  course.  There  is  no  formal  requirement  of  a  final  report 
such  as  this  one.  College  seniors  use  their  own  judgment  in  such 
matters.  They  have  it  impressed  upon  them  that  they  are  making 
their  own  record.  They  are  given  freedom  to  use  their  own  initia- 
tive in  many  ways. 


Miss  B.  (College  Senior) 
Mathematics — 9th  Grade — 26  pupils — 2  college  seniors — 5-8-18. 

90.  One  thing  which  has  always  been  a  bugbear  of  teachers  has  been 
the  correcting  of  papers  after  school  hours.  They  complained  of  the  evil,  but 
went  on  from  day  to  day  requiring  the  pupils  to  hand  in  problems  worked  at 
home  and  then  having  recitation  classes  during  the  period.  What  good  was 
and  is  a  method  of  that  kindt  Ko  good  at  aU.  The  supervised  study  method 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  class  room  is  by  far  the  best. 
The  pupils  learn  to  think  for  themselves  and  not  only  to  think  but  to  apply 
what  they  have  thought  out.  How  many  of  us  ever  went  to  schools  where 
we  were  encouraged  to  think  for  ourselves  in  the  classroom  t    In  fact  the 
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thinker  was  generally  in  liot  water.  What  was  wanted  was  the  thoughts  of 
the  teacher  or  those  of  the  author  of  the  book  memorised  and  returned  to  the 
teacher.  Mrs.  V.'s  idea  to  eliminate  the  marking  of  so  many  papers  not  only 
saved  her  work,  but  it  also  put  the  pupils  on  their  own  merit  again.  When 
they  were  asked  to  hand  in  a  report  on  a  slip  of  paper  at  the  end  of  the  day 
telling  what  they  had  done,  they  did  it  honestly  for  they  were  trusted.  If 
you  doubt  a  person  he  will  begin  to  doubt  himself,  but  believe  in  him  and  he 
will  have  confidence  in  himself.  Perhaps  other  ways  may  be  devised  which 
will  serve  the  same  purpose  and  have  the  same  effect,  but  surely  the  teacher 
ought  to  think  of  some  way  to  solve  the  problem,  in  fact  he  must  do  it  sooner 
or  later.  When  asking  questions  in  front  of  the  class  I  found  that  there  was 
serious  objection  to  calling  upon  the  same  pupil  more  than  once  or  twice. 
That  is  a  difficulty  which  the  teacher  will  eliminate  more  and  more  as  she 
learns  to  know  each  individual  pupil. 

What  astonished  me  in  the  study  of  Geometry  was  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  pupils  took  up  the  ideas.  Their  eagnemess  to  progress  had  not  decreased 
one  bit,  in  fact  it  was  stronger  than  before ;  they  had  a  new  subject,  and  con- 
sequently there  was  even  renewed  effort  to  get  it.  Mrs.  V.  fairly  radiated 
with  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to  help  them  along,  so  that  they  progressed 
much  faster  than  if  she  had  not  cared  at  aU,  or  was  merely  teaching  because 
she  thought  that  was  one  of  the  most  genteel  ways  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  ideas  of  superposition  were  taught  before  their  books  arrived;  they  did 
not  memorize  it  from  the  book,  they  couldn%  so  they  had  to  get  it  by  thinking. 
Each  one  had  his  own  triangles  and  used  them  to  advantage,  for  thru  touch 
each  one  learned  the  facts  about  superposition. 

Bight  here  I  might  say  that  the  advice  of  Mrs.  V.  not  to  get  discouraged 
after  the  first  or  second  or  third  telling  was  certainly  good,  for  a  good  many 
of  us  make  one  grand  rush  and  expect  the  pupils  are  going  to  get  everything 
we  want  them  to  know  as  we  swish  by  them  without  ever  letting  them  taste 
at  all.  There  were  certain  fundamental  definitions  which  had  to  be  learned 
and  remembered  but  she  tried  to  have  them  work  out  the  proofs  for  them- 
selves, so  that  they  would  remember  them,  but  there  were  just  a  few  to  whom 
it  was  found  necessary  to  give  the  advice  that  they  memorize  the  proofs. 
The  requirements  of  accurate  form  in  putting  a  theorem  on  the  board  or  on 
paper  were  very  good.  The  one  thing  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
accustom  myself  to  was  the  use  of  so  many  abbreviations.  I  was  so  thoroug^y 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  writing  everything  out  in  full  that  I  could  not  get 
the  idea  out  of  my  system.  The  idea  that  everything  must  have  a  tag  was 
also  very  good,  for  many  a  time  the  pupils  either  would  forget  to  put  in  the 
tag  or  would  not  know  what  it  was.  They  practically  worked  out  the  con- 
structions for  themselves;  thru  the  use  of  exercises  they  were  taught  to 
work  things  out  for  themselves.  There  was  freedom  of  action  and  thought, 
but  there  was  a  guiding  hand  to  give  them  the  hypothesis  on  which  they  were 
to  work. 
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The  following  statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  staff  teachers 
with  whom  the  last  writer,  Miss  R.  (XXVII),  participated.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  set  forth  in  a  few  words  the  procedure  which  enables 
the  staff  teacher  to  utilize  pupils  and  college  seniors  as  helpers  un- 
der the  directed  study  plan. 

''I  should  say  at  once  that  the  'student-helper'  or  'pupil- 
helper'  emerges  from  the  working  group  through  the  need  of 
partnerships  in  teaching. 

' '  Collective  teaching  is  a  waste  for  the  great  majority  of  any 
group. 

''Individual  teaching  makes  an  instantaneous  appeal  to  every 
one  in  the  group,  and  no  reward  is  more  sought,  more  fraught  with 
happiness,  than  the  words,  '  Come  help  me,  be  my  assistant  I ' 

"The  appealing  look  of  the  eager  faces  as  they  say  'Will  you 
let  me  help  today  T'  is  sometimes  enough  to  move  one  to  tears. 
Every  boy  knows  that  he  cannot  'assist'  until  he  has  proven  his 
superiority  in  the  group  by  some  fine  piece  of  work.  Often  the 
statement  by  the  boy  of  'his  rule'  for  a  process,  is  clearer,  more 
thorough  than  that  of  a  text.  He  is  not  hampered  by  the  nomen- 
clature, the  abstract  vocabulary  of  the  school-men.  He  says  what 
one  must  do  in  a  certain  process,  in  limpid,  vivid,  direct  phrases 
of  his  mother  tongue,  and  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  thrusts 
straight  at  the  procedure.  His  ingenious  methods  of  illustrating 
his  point  often  shame  our  formalism. 

"To  a  student  from  a  higher  institution  this  independent  pul- 
sating class-life  is  sometimes  almost  shocking,  and  the  first  reaction 
is  to  make  a  stand  against  the  indomitable  wiU  of  the  boy  to  act 
and  think  for  himself  with  freedom. 

"But  as  the  alertness  of  the  boys  leaves  the  older  student  often 
gasping,  and  the  surge  of  earnest  criticism  pricks  the  bubble  of  his 
conceit,  he  learns  that  he  too  must  prove  his  superiority  in  order 
to  gain  respect;  he  too  must  strive  for  accuracy  and  originality 
and  speed  if  he  can  win  the  right  to  'assist  today.'  " 
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xxvni 

Miss  B.  (College  Senior) 

English — 11th  Grade — 20  pupils — 2  college  seniors — 12-7-16. 

91.  I  had  made  my  own  outline  previous  to  the  elass  work,  but  I  de- 
parted from  it  and  rearranged  the  wording  so  the  students  themselves  worked 
it  out.  (Miss  B.  at  the  board  in  charge.)  I  think  that  I  never  reje):ted  any 
phrasing  or  heading  suggested  by  a  pupil  without  having  him  see  that  there 
was  no  material  to  be  grouped  under  it.  I  found  out  that  I  had  developed  some 
confidence  in  having  definitely  and  laboriously  planned  a  detailed  outline  of 
the  work  before  class  and  going  in  and  changing  the  whole  plan.  I  felt  that 
I  knew  the  thought,  and  I  tried  to  keep  looking  at  various  ideas  from  several 
different  angles,  accepting  the  thought  of  the  pupils  and  helping  them  to  work 
out  exact  phrasings  of  it.  I  seemed  to  grow  in  self-assurance  and  in  analysis 
of  the  pupils'  likely  responses  to  the  situations.  I  felt  more  alert  during  thia 
period,  and  more  tired  after  it  than  during  any  period  up  to  this  time — ^though 
I  enjoyed  every  minute,  and  the  time  flew. 

(Teacher's  oomment:  "Typioal  teaching — one  nUghi  sa/y  working — ex- 
perience. An  example  of  the  freedom  that  comes  from  thorough  preparation 
on  any  basis;  though  the  class  period  may  work  out  on  a^nother  plan,  'Man 
Thinking'  easily  finds  his  place  in  «!.") 


1-24-17. 
92.  I  have  noticed  in  class  that  the  teacher  is  very  well  informed  on  many 
topics  of  local,  national,  and  international  current  interest.  I  try  to  keep  up 
with  usable  material  which  comes  out  in  the  current  magazines  and  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  its  Book  Beview — ^but  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up 
on  Madison  events  and  other  newspaper  items. ...  I  consider  this  reading,  how- 
ever, an  important  part  of  a  teacher's  study.  I  am  enrolling  in  Extempore 
Speaking  next  semester  just  to  check  myself  up  severely  in  this  line  of  work — 
and  to  keep  myself  reading  and  studying  topics  which  I  might  otherwise  pass 
over.  There  is  no  telling  but  that  a  teacher 's  ability  to  talk  and  be  interested 
in  some  certain  topic  of  current  interest  might  establish  a  meeting  point  or 
way  of  interesting  some  pupil  who  could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way. 


Mr.  N.  (below)  started  in  with  a  settled  conviction  that  the 
subject  could  be  developed  in  a  perfectly  logical  order  and  that  a 
certain  formal  method  could  be  followed,  no  matter  who  the  pupils 
might  be.  The  claims  of  subject  matter  fully  possessed  him.  He 
was  unwilling  to  believe  that  we  have  to  teach  the  subject  to  tn- 
dividtuils.    For  nine  weeks  there  was  no  gripping  of  the  procedure. 
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It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  enter  vitally  into  the  work  of  the 
daas.  There  was  no  joyous  and  free  participation.  The  fact  is 
he  continued  to  be  an  observer,  standing  apart  trying  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  Rarely  did  he  get  at  the  inner  meaning  of  things. 
His  mind  worked  in  a  mechanical  fashion.  He  was  fitting  circum- 
stances to  labeled  pedagogy  or  tacking  labels  on  what  he  thought 
he  saw.  There  was  little,  if  any,  first  hand,  critical  and  independent 
thinking.  Brief  unproductive  reports  were  perfunctorily  written. 
Conferences  were  had  with  staff  teacher  and  principal  with  great 
frequency.  He  was  not  received  by  the  pupils  with  enthusiasm 
simply  because  he  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  competition  and 
association  with  them.  Finally,  he  was  given  a  new  situation.  He 
had  reported  the  allotted  time.  The  plan  is  to  extend  the  student's 
participation  in  the  course  in  the  event  he  does  not  make  satis- 
factory progress.  Accordingly  a  new  assigimient  was  made;  a 
transfer  from  American  History  to  Ancient  History.  At  once  Mr. 
N.  began  to  show  capacity  for  growth,  independence  of  judgment, 
and  self -direction.  He  came  to  a  new  view,  not  by  external  pres- 
sure or  authority,  but  by  taking  hold  of  a  new  situation  with  a 
determination  to  discover  for  himself  the  significance  of  genuine 
participation  and  self -activity.  He  began  to  produce  some  remark- 
ably fruitful  diaries  and  finished  the  course  in  a  gratifying  man- 
ner.   A  few  complete  daily  reports  are  given  below. 


Mr.  K.  (College  Senior) 

BjBtoTj—12^  Grade— il6  pupils — 1  college  senior — 10-9-17. 

93.  After  a  brief  quiz  on  the  exploration  period,  the  class  began  the 
discnssion  of  Virginia.  In  order  that  their  attention  might  be  kept  on  the 
work  (1)  the  pupils  were  told  to  stand  up.  I  was  sent  to  a  blackboard  map 
to  outline  boundaries  of  Plymouth  and  London  companies.  Map  work  is  my 
special  weakness  (2)  and  I  always  lose  my  nerve  in  class  if  I  am  called  on 
to  locate  boundaries  that  are  not  well  known.  The  recitation  was  quite  snappy 
(3)  and  some  of  the  pupils  did  very  well  indeed.  When  the  staff  teacher 
assigned  the  lesson  she  asked  if  it  were  not  a  short  one.  The  pupils  admitted 
that  it  was,  a  thing  which  my  class  never  did  when  we  were  in  High  School  (4). 

(Staff  teacher's  comments:    "(1)  Not  at  all,    (£)  Better  become  strong 
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%n  it  for  we  do  a  great  deal  of  it.  (S)  What  da  you  meanf  (4)  In  giving 
your  report,  talk  to  the  pupiU.  Prove  your  superior  scholarship.  How  and 
why  are  things  done  this  way?  You  haven* t  even  told  how  th^  recitation  wag 
conducted. ' ') 


10-10.17. 

94.  I  was  called  on  for  a  report  on  the  founding  of  Quebec  Althoagh 
the  report  was  not  criticized,  I  think  I  failed  to  make  it  very  concise.  At  least 
that  was  mj  feeling  while  giving  it.'  One  thing  gratified  me.  That  was  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  lose  my  nerve  when  called  on  for  the  geography,  as  I  in- 
variably have  done  nearly  all  my  life.  I  was  also  called  upon  to  criticize  a 
report  or  a  summary  which  one  of  the  pupils  put  on  the  board.  I  began  finding 
flaws  in  it  as  soon  as  I  started.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  the  staff  teacher 
interrupted  with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  very  good.  I  expect  that 
this  was  an  implied  rebuke.  I  once  had  a  music  teacher,  under  whose  instruc- 
tion I  made  good  progress  that  never  bothered  about  praising  my  work.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  break  away  from  his  influence  in  this  matter  and  give 
pupils  some  encouragement  in  their  work.  It  is,  no  doubt,  as  important  for 
them  to  know  wherein  they  have  succeeded,  as  it  is  to  know  wherein  they  have 
failed.* 

(Staff  teacher's  ooTnment:  ^It  seemed  to  me  you  were  guibhling  over  very 
smaU  points  in  an  exceedingly  good  paragraph.  'When  you  rise  to  help,  talk  to 
the  pupils,  not  to  me.  I  probably  know  what  you  are  driving  at;  they  do  not. 
This  report  is  inadequate.  You  say  nothing  of  the  hows  and  whys  of  the  reci- 
tation. Have  you  made  any  effort  to  know  the  pupUst  I  should  he  glad  to 
have  a  conference  with  you.) 


Mr.  N.  (went  into  a  new  class  at  this  time) 

History — 9th  Grade — 24  pupils — 1  college  senior — 1-8-18. 

95.  (First  day  in  new  class).  Well,  the  "new-boy"  feeling  although  it 
showed  itself  in  one  or  two  instances  was  much  less  strong  than  it  was  when  I 
entered  the  other  class  (1).  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  feel  more  at  home  here  in 
a  few  days  than  I  ever  did  in  the  other  dass.  The  general  atmosphere  in  the 
classroom  was  what  struck  me  most  favorably.  Everybody  seemed  eager  and 
willing  to  give  the  best  that  could  be  given.  We  refreshed  our  memory  in 
regard  to  things  geographical  by  drawing  a  map  of  Greece  and  putting  in  as 
many  names  as  we  could  remember.  Then  there  was  an  exceedingly  rapid  re- 
view of  the  careers  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  Then  after  a  little  study,  a  few 
of  us  talked  over  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire.  It  was  here  that  I  felt 
like  a  '  *  new  boy ' '  and  I  found  it  hard  at  first  to  try  and  create  situations  in 
my  own  mind  in  case  I  should  have  been  made  responsible  for  any  situations 
which  might  have  arisen  (2). 

(Staff  teacher:    (1)  Of  course— One  of  the  great  values  of  the  course. 
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(t)  Y<mr  former  experience  luia  undoubtedly  helped  you  to  make  this  good  he- 
gmmmg,  Don 't  lose  a  minute  in  becoming  acquainted  with  theee  hoye  and  girU 
and  m  participating  to  your  fuUest  capacity.    You  did  weU  to-day,) 


1-9-18. 

96.  I  was  yery  glad  when  1:20  came  to-day  in  order  that  I  might  have 
the  priyilege  of  working  (1)  with  the  pupils  who  made  such  a  good  impreemon 
on  me  yesterday.  I  was  not  disappointed  for  we  had  a  Tory  instraetiTe  sessioii 
and  I  think  Hiss  O.  (S.  T.)  most  haye  felt  satisfied  that  the  pupils  reeeiyed 
fall  yalne  for  each  minute  spent  in  class. 

Then  we  discoyered  three  problems  on  the  board  (2).  One  group  was 
ready  to  begin  on  the  second  problem  immediately  after  the  first  one  had  been 
worked  out.  After  this  the  remainder  of  the  class  worked  out  the  second  prob- 
lem. We  brought  out  all  the  points  necessary,  but  I  haye  a  feeling  that  Miss 
O.  (8.  T.)  was  more  successful  in  haying  the  pupils  make  the  points  than  I 
was  (3).  Lasare  and  Willis  then  professed  themselyes  to  be  ready  to  discuss 
tlie  Seagnes.  We  were  joined  by  another  boy  in  a  few  minutes.  They  knew 
a  great  deal  about  them,  but  were  not  as  accurate  as  the  class  standard  de- 
mands. Upon  Miss  O.'s  suggestion  they  decided  to  study  the  subject  thor- 
ou^y  (4). 

Some  of  the  pupils  did  yery  well  in  bringing  out  the  characteristics  of 
"The  Dying  Gaul"  and  also  the  significance  of  the  work  (5). 

Staff  teacher:  (1)  Oood*  (t)  Row  waa  the  prat  group  started?  Who 
were  in  itf  Were  you  there?  (S)  Why?  (4)  What  does  tMs  situation  prove 
to  you?  (6)  What  a  different  report!  You  are  on  the  right  track.  Keep  at 
U.  Record  your  pairticipation  and  reaction.  Row  did  you  go  about  the  busi- 
ness  of  being  chairman?) 


1-15-18. 
97.  I  made  an  important  resolution  in  class  to-day.  For  sometime  I 
haye  been  conyinced  that  the  old  formal  method  of  conducting  a  recitation  could 
be  superceded  by  something  much  more  produetiye.  But  by  nature  I  am  an 
extreme  eonseryatiyei  and  it  is  yeiy  hard  for  people  of  my  type  to  break  away 
from  the  old.  Logically  I  should  haye  resolyed  not  to  conduct  my  classes  in  the 
old  way  as  soon  as  I  found  that  it  was  less  produetiye  than  the  plan  I  had  been 
obeerying.  But  logicaUy  or  illogically,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  the  point 
until  to-day.  Since  the  class  period  this  afternoon,  although  the  old  keeps  pulling 
me  back,  I  don't  think  I  shall  eyer  be  satisfied  to  conduct  a  class  in  the  old  way. 
More  action  can  not  help  but  be  yaluable.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  theory 
back  of  it  and  to-day  I  finally  became  conyinced  that  it  was  practical.  It  is 
not  only  what  I  saw  to-day.  My  conclusion  comes  as  a  result  of  many  days' 
obseryation.  To-day  was  merely  the  culminating  point  in  the  process.  Had  I 
reached  the  conclusion  some  time  ago,  it  would  haye  been  better  for  me.  It 
was  rather  a  queer  position  that  I  was  placed  in.    I  went  out  there  each  day 
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to  observe  a  scheme  that  I  did  not  want  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of.  The  old 
had  been  tried.  It  had  worked.  Why  bother  about  changing  itf  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  I  was  trying  to  co-operate  in  the  work.  When  it  came  to  re- 
porting my  mind  worked  something  like  this:  "111  never  use  anything  but 
the  old  formal  recitation.  It's  plain  that  the  new  is  working  well  but  I  don't 
want  to  admit  it.  To  avoid  admitting  the  fact  why  I'll  say  nothing  about  it." 
It  was  natural  for  those  who  read  my  report  to  conclude  that  I  had  not  grasped 
the  fundamentals  at  alL  And  so  it  was  made  difficult  for  eveiy  one  concerned. 
To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  felt  like  dropping  the  course  several  times.  However, 
I  am  not  at  all  sorry  that  things  turned  out  as  they  did,  for  in  spite  of  myself 
I  became  convinced  that  the  old  formalism  should  be  abolished,  and  a  little 
later  that  I  would  abolish  it. 

The  point  in  to-day's  class  period  at  which  I  made  my  resolution  was  when 
I  was  vrattching  the  pupil  teachers  go  over  the  lesson  with  those  who  had  com- 
pleted their  study  later.  That  was  the  culminating  point  in  the  process  by 
which  I  became  convinced  that  the  old  formality  should  be  and  would  be  ban- 
ished from  classes  that  I  should  have  anything  to  do  with.  Miss  O.  (8.  T.) 
helped  it  along  by  throwing  me  one  of  her  timely  asides  which  have  been  very 
instrumental  in  convincing  me  of  my  foolishness  in  refusing  to  get  away  from 
the  old  idea. 

The  teaching  personality  is  a  thing  that  still  worries  me  more  than  it 
ought  to  at  this  stage.  It  is  hard  to  describe  the  state  of  my  mind  in  this 
respect.  As  far  as  I  can  see  it's  an  abstraction  that  I  cannot  tear  to  pieces 
and  analyze.  The  fact  that  I  can  not  do  this  worries  me.  Because  it's  some- 
thing that  differs  with  every  individual,  I  suspect  111  never  be  able  to  db  it. 
Anyhow  my  ideas  on  the  subject  are  less  flighty  than  they  were  when  I  was  in 
the  other  class.  And  I  feel  more  confident  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  some 
sort  of  a  hold  on  my  classes  next  fall.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  one 
or  two  of  the  pupils  since  I  left  the  other  class,  and  found  that  I  had  made  a 
better  impression  than  I  thought  I  did.  I  feel  that  it  is  something  which  must 
be  developed.  By  the  way,  this  is  another  respect  in  which  I  worked  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  aim  of  the  course.  As  I  remember  it  I  did  not  conceive  of 
the  necessity  of  making  an  appeal  until  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  M.  (Principal) 
late  in  the  season.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to  think  about  personality  and  I 
have  been  doing  it  ever  since.  I  expect  that  is  why  I  get  on  better  in  this 
dass.  Without  competition  I  feel  confident  of  making  an  appeal  next  fall 
which  will  be  strengthened  as  my  experience  increases.  I  am  going  to  get  their 
respect  anyhow. 

(Staff  teacher:  Your  new  attitiide  has  done  more  to  eonvinee  me  that  we 
are  on  the  right  track  than  anything  that  has  happened  this  year.) 


Miss  Z.  (CKXX)  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  earnest  student 
willing  to  work  and  take  suggestions.    There  is  evident  growth 
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in  i>ower  of  analysis  and  in  self-confidence.  These  comments  are 
selected  with  a  view  of  presenting  the  student's  difficulties  and 
gradual  mastery  of  situations.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  self-confi- 
dence increases  with  sure-footedness  in  usable  scholarship.  These 
two  traits  appear  to  run  along  in  her  experience  as  complementary 
to  each  other.  Miss  Z.  writes  better  than  one  would  expect  from 
her  performances. 


zxx 

Ibb  Z.  (College  Senior) 


'Jennsat — 10th  Grade — 15  pupils — 1  eoUege  senior — 1-8-18. 

98.  The  elass  hour  was  remarkably  interesting  and  alive  for  the  first 
xeeitation  after  an  extended  yaeation.  I  wondered  how  the  staff  teaeher  eonld 
keep  the  class  from  dragging,  as  I  had  serious  difficulty  in  concentrating  and 
ilzing  mj  attention 

I  am  growing  more  and  more  favorably  inclined  towards  the  inf onnal  way 
the  class  is  held.  At  first  I  thought  the  pupils  were  given  too  much  freedom, 
but  I  see  that  that  is  what  a  class  room  is  intended  for.  The  pupils  have  a  right 
to  their  own  opinion  and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  state  it.  If  the  body  is  kept 
too  much  in  restraint,  the  mind  wiU  be  checked  too.  They  must  work  in  part* 
nership,  and  this  is  what  the  discipline  maintained  at  the  Wisconsin  Higb 
School  endeavors  to  do  and  is  certainly  succeeding  in  doing 


M5-18. 
99.  Today  I  noticed  that  I  had  accomplished  another  point.  When  I 
started  my  directed  teaching  I  had  very  great  difficulty  in  remembering  the 
mistakes,  and  occasionally  found  myself  m^arking  them,  in  order  to  help  me 
to  remember  them.  But  to-day  I  kept  track  of  all  the  mistakes  perfectly,  with- 
out marking  them  or  anything  else. 

We  made  the  work  lists  for  the  new  lesson  in  the  class.  Mrs.  B.  read  the 
sentence,  the  pux>ils  wrote  their  unknowns,  and  I  gave  the  form  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  unknown.  This  forms  a  variation  of  word  list  preparation,  saves 
time,  and  lastly,  the  pupils  think  harder  and  write  down  fewer  words.  The 
word  lists  ^om  yesterday  were  handed  in,  in  corrected  form.  This  encourages 
accuracy,  neatness,  consisten<7',  careful  preparation,  memory  training  in  the 
pupils  for  they  have  to  strive  to  hand  in  their  papers  in  the  best  possible 
condition  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  work.  The  teacher  usually  gets 
what  she  denumds,  and  if  all  teachers  have  as  high  a  standard  as  our  staff 
teacher  our  schools  would  rapidly  approach  a  high  standard. 
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xzn 

Miss  P.  (College  Senior) 

GhemiBtry — J.lth  Grade — 18  pupils — 1  college  senior — 1-24-18. 

100.  After  John  finished  his  topic  I  took  the  class.  We  went  over  a 
review  of  the  last  two  laboratory  periods.  I  found  that  it  was  easier  to  answer 
questions  than  ask  them.  One  time  I  asked  Henry  a  question  and  he  answered 
it  wrong.  Instead  of  asking  a  series  of  questions  which  would  lead  to  the  point 
I  asked  if  the  answer  he  had  given  was  right.  He  guessed  at  the  answer  this 
time  and  hit  it  right. 

Two  or  three  times  I  mis-stated  my  question  and  led  to  confusion  on  the 
class'  part.    They  did  not  know  what  I  meant. 

Then,  one  time  I  asked  a  question  which  they  could  not  answer,  so  I  told 
them  the  answer,  and  I  told  them  the  wrong  answer.  I  must  be  sure  what  I 
am  talking  about  myself  before  I  try  to  tell  the  dase  things. 

Twice  I  let  slight  mistakes  in  formulas  slip  me.  These  little  things  are 
more  important  in  Chemistry  than  in  anything  else  and  I  must  watch  these 
little  things  very  dosdy. 

My  questioning  did  not  last  as  long  as  I  had  thot  it  would  and  I  was 
almost  at  the  end  of  my  rope  when  Mr.  D.  O.  T.)  told  me  to  sit  down  and 
then  he  continued  with  the  teaching.  I  will  have  to  see  next  time  that  my  work 
will  last  longer  and  be  prepared  for  questions  on  review  if  the  topic  for  the 
day  is  exhausted. 

(Staff  TeaoKer:  D(m*i  he  so  aelf-ixmscioua.  To%  had  not  orgmmed  your 
material  as  you  should.  In  teadhi/i^  it  is  easy  enough  to  plan  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  provided  everything  goes  as  yon  have  planned.  UMuaUy  tUmations 
wiU  eome  up  i/n  elam  that  witt  require  a  complete  change  in  your  pknw,  and 
the  good  teacher  should  hnow  just  when  eueh  a  change  should  he  made,) 


Mr.  M.  (below)  began  his  conrse  on  a  high  level  and  made  re- 
markable progress.  He  was  given  a  large  opportunity  in  teaching 
the  class  throughout  the  course.  On  account  of  the  excellence  of 
his  work  from  the  start,  he  was  given  the  chance  to  substitute  some 
other  course.  Approval  to  teach  would  have  been  granted  after  a 
brief  period  of  participation.  Mr.  M.  preferred  to  continue  the 
course,  feeling  that  it  would  prove  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study 
problems  of  teaching  on  a  laboratory  basis.  The  comments  included 
below  are  intended  to  present  something  of  the  grasp  Mr.  M.  de- 
veloped in  handling  real  situations. 

xzxn 

Mr.  M. 

Agriculture — 10th  Grade — 12  pupils — 2  college  seniors — 5-15-16. 

101.    I  would  like  to  suggest  the  following  plan  to  be  criticised.    At  the 
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bq^niwg  of  each  oew  phaae  of  the  work,  give  each  member  of  a  elaat  a  card 
wilk  (in  this  caae)  tbe  names  of  all  the  important  garden  T^getablee.  Have 
them  take  theee  home  and  eheek  off  those  (as  many  as  there  are  days  to  be 
^pent  on  the  work)  that  are  of  most  vital  need  in  thtir  ease;  From  these  cards 
sdeet  those  that  are  most  oniTersally  checked,  and  take  a  whole  day  for  the 
diseoasion  of  each.  After  this  was  done,  if  there  was  any  time  left  otheifl 
might  be  discussed.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  wonld  be  very  helpful  to  teacher 
and  student. 

(8iaf  Uaeker'M  eommei^:  ¥aur  tuggeiUon  ii  very  good.  It  emhodin  about 
the  eame  method  I  followed  tii  thie  work,  I  selected  plants  to  etudy  from  the 
esperienee  I  have  had  in  this  work,) 


6-6-16. 

102.  I  took  two  boys  in  the  class  and  went  over  to  the  high  school  garden. 
We  selected  a  suitable  place  for  tbe  frame,  and  then  went  over  and  secured 
some  material.  The  sash  were  not  of  the  same  length,  and  the  lumber  was  not 
very  good,  but  it  served  for  demonstrating  material,  and  the  cold  frame  will 
be  as  good  for  service  as  finer  materials  could  have  built. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  for  the  work  I  had  to  do  more  myself  than  I 
wanted  to.  I  first  laid  the  frames  out  on  the  ground  and  marked  around  them 
in  the  dirt.  The  boys  meanwhOe  took  the  lengths  and  widths  of  the  sash  and 
sawed  the  boards  to  the  proper  lengths.  We  put  the  frame  together  and  nailed 
the  outside  rectangle.  From  the  ends  sawed  oH  we  then  constructed  the  center 
piece,  put  on  the  sadi  for  measurements,  and  put  the  whole  together.  I  asked 
vdiy  we  faced  the  frame  to  the  south,  and  th^  answered  correctly  that  this 
was  to  obtain  greatest  warmth,  light  and  protection.  As  the  hour  was  over  I 
sent  the  boys  back,  and  banked  in  the  frame  myself. 

(BUiff  teacher:  We  ehould  hofve  taken  the  whole  dose  ovt  for  thie  work^ 
or  had  Has  an  outside  project.) 


6-0-16. 
103.  If  the  school  provided  the  materials,  and  the  teacher  could  say  when 
and  how  this  should  be  done,  without  stipulations,  I  would  take  up  the  work 
as  follows.  I  would  divide  the  class  into  groups  of  two.  I  would  have  each 
pair  of  boys  make  a  cold  frame,  and  have  the  girls  make  flats  (assisting  the 
latter).  I  would  talk  one  day  on  flats  and  have  the  class  take  notes,  and 
the  next  day  I  would  have  each  pupil  plant  one  row  of  four  varieties  of  plants, 
and  tell  them  that  they  are  responsible  for  those  plants.  In  transplanting  I 
would  precede  the  work  with  another  talk,  have  the  class  take  notes,  and  the 
next  day  have  each  one  set  out  the  plants  he  was  responsible  for.  A  two  hour 
period  is  needed  for  this  work.  No  science  needs  laboratory  hours  as  much  as 
Agriculture.  I  would  have  certain  students  attend  to  certain  plants  from 
beginning  to  end. 
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5-19-16. 

104.  I  took  charge  of  the  class  to-daj  for  the  full  hour.  We  have  spent 
three  or  four  days  in  having  the  class  make  cuttings,  grafts,  etc.,  and  now  I 
am  trying  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  take  up  orchard  management  from  the 
start,  and  by  incorporating  the  actual  practice  the  class  has  had  in  the  work, 
arrange  the  lessons  in  logical  order  from  the  ordering  of  the  trees  to  the  care 
of  the  orchard  after  fruit  bearing,  my  aim  being  to  make  each  member  under- 
stand just  how  an  orchard  can  be  started  and  cared  for.  I  am  not  trying  to 
crowd  the  work  into  a  certain  definite  time,  but  will  develop  it  slowly,  and  give 
time  for  questions. 

I  did  not  make  any  assignment  at  the  first  hour,  but  let  it  develop  itself 
in  working  out  the  lesson  for  to-day.  I  first  asked  a  few  questions  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  fruit  growing  in  Wisconsin.  I  then  called  for  varieties  of 
apples  adapted  to  the  state,  and  enumerated  them  on  the  board  as  given.  Next 
I  asked  what  "Site''  included,  and  discussed  the  factors,  soil,  exposure,  and 
elevation  briefiy.  I  had  different  members  of  the  class  put  planting  schemes 
on  the  board,  and  emphasized  the  hexagonal  system.  I  asked  for  the  proper 
planting  distance  between  trees,  and  after  some  discussion  gave  20  feet  as  a 
minimum.  I  explained  the  "ring  and  wire  method"  of  staking  the  orchard, 
and  then  partially  developed  the  question  of  what  specifications  should  be  in 
the  order  of  the  trees,  going  just  enough  into  the  subject  to  make  my  meaning 
clear,  and  then  assigning  this  as  a  lesson. 


5-24-16. 
105.  In  a  conference  with  Mr.  F.  he  mentioned  that  my  greatest  mistake 
had  been  in  skipping  back  to  points  that  I  had  omitted.  I  believe  I  mentioned 
this  yesterday  in  criticising  myself.  He  gave  me  some  good  points  about  ques- 
tioning, namely,  that  the  questions  should  cause  the  pupil  to  reason  not  merely 
to  repeat  what  he  had  read.  We  discussed  the  points  on  my  cards,  and  he 
spoke  especially  of  keeping  the  whole  class  thinking  even  though  I  questioned 
the  individuals.  He  said  that  excessive  blackboard  illustrations  caused  the 
pupils  to  absorb  not  think  in  a  profitable  manner.  This  is  a  good  point,  and 
I  will  try  to  avoid  this  mistake  in  the  future. 


(8iaff  teacher* 8  comment  on  the  foregoing  and  other  reports  here  omitted: 
Am  a  whole  yaw  work  was  very  good.  You  jump  from  one  point  to  another 
and  book  aigain.  Finish  up  and  go  hack  only  to  make  connections,  etc  Your 
questions  are  good.    Good  vein  of  humor  in  work. 

You  find  it  easier  to  tell  than  to  develop  thru  questions,  Oood  questioning 
is  a  fine  art.  Lead  pupils  on  thru  actual  thinking  by  carefully  worded  ques- 
tions, and  still  avoid  dragging.  The  questions  should  develop  something.  We 
must  avoid  making  the  classroom  a  place  to  give  back  what  we  have  learned. 
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Mr,  If.  (Pfineipal)  oatta  thU  game  re-citation.    We  muet  get  tKe  pupU  to  think, 
^uing  whad  he  has  learned  ae  a  haeie  for  the  formation  of  new  judgments  de- 
veloped by  skiUful  questions.    The  whole  class  should  he  in  the  gam^  of  think- 
ing with  the  pupU  you  are  operating  on,  otherwise  change  your  course  or  method 
of  attack,) 


0-9-16. 
106.    This  is  my  last  day  with  the  daas,  and  in  eondnsion  I  would 
to  Bom  up  the  course  as  I  see  it. 

First  of  all,  where  has  it  been  of  value  to  mef 
(1)    It  has  given  me  eonfidence  in  mTself.    I  have  been  able  to  forget 
what  others  are  thinking  of  me,  and  give  all  my  energy  to  the  work. 

(2)  I  have  been  able  to  see  where  others  have  made  mistakes,  and  have 

added  a  list  of  "Donts"  to  my  system.    We  must  avoid  all  things  that  tend 

toward  monotony  (a)  Don't  talk  in  a  monotone,    (b)  Don't  address  the  floor 

or  the  ceiling;  talk  to  the  class,     (e)  Don't  spend  too  much  time  trying  to 

make  a  student  see  a  point,    (d)  Don't  act  bored  with  the  work  yourself. 

We  must  avoid  extreme  informality.  ''Familiarity  breeds  contempt"  is 
too  strong  a  statement  but  it  may  be  kept  in  mind. 

We  should  deal  with  great  wholes,  facts  in  abundance,  but  few  fine  details 
or  complex  formulae. 

(3)  I  have  learned  that  the  manner  of  questioning  is  the  great  determin- 
ing factor  in  teaching. 

(4)  I  have  gained  some  valuable  knowledge  on  the  arrangement  of  sub- 
ject matter.  I  have  observed  that  a  transition  stage  is  necessary  when  going 
from  "orchards"  to  "potatoes."    Great  leaps  leave  a  vacuum  between. 

(5)  I  have  added  much  to  my  knowledge  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  I  have  learned  the  value  of  ' '  illustrative  material, ' '  and  of  * '  action ' ' 
as  well  as  discussion. 

Next  I  want  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  course  itself,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  high-school  pupils 

Mr.  F.  (8.  T.)  is  not  attempting  to  make  farmers  of  the  pupils;  he  is, 
however  giving  them  a  broader  outlook  on  life,  and  helping  them  appreciate 
the  things  around  them. 

My  greatest  problem,  in  completing  my  high-school  life,  was  in  knowing 
what  profession  to  choose.  This  is  another  thing  Mr.  F.  is  doing.  This  is  not 
mere  talk,  it  is  a  fact.    I  have  discussed  it  with  the  boys. 

The  work  has  not,  however,  developed  to  its  fullest  extent.  There  should 
be  more  illustrative  material.    No  doubt  this  will  come  in  another  year. 

My  greatest  objection  to  the  course  is  the  matter  of  "observers."  They 
come  to  the  class,  charged  with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  pick  it  to  pieces. 
They  do  not  look  back  of  the  quetsioning  to  see  what  is  being  brought  out. 
They  feel,  as  we  all  feel  when  we  observe  the  work  of  someone  else  when  we 
have  not  done  the  work  ourselves,  that  there  are  many  weak  points,  but  they 
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do  not  look  for  good  ones.  They  take  ai^ay  tlie  attention  of  the  cIAbb.  Thej 
make  the  teacher  uncomfortable;  and  they  gain  nothing  of  yalne  with  tiieir 
fault-finding  attitude. 

In  coneluaion  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  course  in  Educational  Praetiee 
has  not  only  been  of  great  value  to  me  from  the  teaching  standpoint;  but  I 
have  learned  more  about  Agriculture  from  Mr.  F.'s  teaching  than  I  have 
learned  any  semester  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


CONCLUSION 


These  two  ''selected  comments"  (in  reality  letters),  Nos.  107  and 
108,  represent  a  quality  of  reaction  to  the  work  of  directed  teaching 
from  teachers  in  service.  These  letters  are  included  in  bringing 
this  chapter  to  a  dose  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  one  means,  at 
least,  of  relating  the  work  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  the  pub- 
lic education  of  the  state.  A  vital  and  fundamental  connection  is 
developed  in  this  way  between  work  done  in  the  University  and 
service  in  the  schools.  These  respondents,  together  with  many  oth- 
ers write  frequently  to  the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin  High  School  for 
suggestion  in  meeting  their  unique  problems.  No  effort  is  made  to 
secure  an  artificial  bond  of  connection.  These  relationships  grow 
up  out  of  a  procedure  that  appears  to  the  University  to  hJEive  a 
dynamic  in  them.  This  type  of  reaction  could  be  amplified,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  following  will  serve  to  point  out  to  the  reader, 
not  only  the  general  character  of  the  ''after  effects"  of  the  partici- 
pative plan  of  preparing  teachers,  but  also  to  illustrate  a  new  out- 
look upon  functional  relationship  between  the  college  and  the  high 
school. 


Miss  G.        First  year  of  Teaching.  2-23-18. 

107.  As  my  directed  ieoehing  in  the  Wisconsin  High  School  has  so  very 
often  been  such  a  source  of  thankfalness  to  me,  I  want  to  show  in  some  measure 
my  appreciation  for  the  opportuiiity  of  havilig  preparatory  work  in  the  Wis- 
consin High  School. 

I  wonder  sometimes  what  I  should  have  done  without  that  preliminary 
training.  The  ideas  which  I  received  there,  combined  with  the  privilege  of 
testing  those  ideas,  I  am  sure  have  been  worth  at  least  two  years  of  regular 
teaching  to  me. 

Most  new  teachers,  I  imagine,  whatever  their  training,  are  rather  nervous 
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during  their  first  weeks  of  teaching.  How  much  this  conviction  was  alleviated 
in  mj  case,  I  think  I  shall  never  be  able  fully  to  appreciate. 

The  ability  to  expand  ideas  received  from  the  guiding  teacher  and  the 
power  to  develop  ideas,  I  think  are  the  two  best  results  a  teaching  candidate 
will  obtain  from  the  immediate  association  with  an  experienced  teacher  who 
well  understands  his  work. 

Whatever  I  have  been  able  to  do  other  than  humdrum  work,  I  feel  that 
I  owe  directly  to  mj  participation  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  (S.  T.)  in 
the  Wisconsin  High  SchooL 

What  I  have  written  I  know  cannot  convey  my  appreciation  to  more  than 
«  alight  degree,  but  I  hope  that  you  will  feel  that  I  am  exceedingly  grateful 
for  Uie  opportunities  which  my  state  through  the  Wisconsin  High  School  has 
been  able  to  do  for  me.  I  know  that  it  is  my  duty  to  attempt  to  repay  my 
•obligations  by  most  conscientiously  doing  my  beet. 
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108.  Kow  that  I  have  completed  a  year  and  a  half  of  teaching,  it  is 
Interesting  to  consider  how  much  my  work  at  the  University  High  School  has 
aided  me. 

On  that  September  morning  when  I  first  stood  before  those  attentive  pupils, 
eoiioaity  written  all  over  their  faces,  I  was  not  afraid,  but  only  glad  that  I 
BOW  could  start  real  work.  During  the  first  few  weeks  Miss  G.  and  I  often 
-spoke  of  what  a  difference  it  would  make  if  we  had  never  before  faced  a  dass, 
never  analysed  real  class  work,  and  never  formulated  objectives  toward  which 
to  work.  If  the  service  of  the  Wisconsin  High  School  to  me  had  ended  here, 
in  giving  me  the  right  sort  of  a  start,  I  would  have  been  very  gratefuL 

However,  as  I  gain  experience,  I  continually  find  how  to  apply  phrases 
-which  at  first  I  did  not  fully  comprehend.  I  began  to  realize  a  little  of  what 
it  meant  to  have  my  English  classes  as  far  as  possible  "a  laboratory  group," 
to  ^'have  no  upper  limit  to  the  assignment,"  to  give  the  "problem  attitude," 
to  have  "the  forward  look,"  and  so  on. 

Of  course  it  would  take  years  for  me  to  work  out  the  complete  practical 
-application  of  these  ideas  from  day  to  day.  But  what  an  opxK>rtunity  for  the 
use  of  one's  originality  and  inventive  genius.  Teaching  cannot  but  be  a  happy, 
dignified,  artistic  profession,  I  think,  when  we  teachers  strive  to  teach  attitudes, 
ilie  power  to  think,  and  self-expression. 

Wouldn't  it  be  splendid  if  teachers  all  over  the  country  could  have  such 
«  start  as  the  University  High  School  can  givef    I  hope  they  may,  some  day. 
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The  most  difficult  problem  comiected  with  the  establishment 
and  the  maintenance  of  junior  high  schools  is  the  problem  of  se- 
curing teachers  who  are  trained  for  their  work.  Though  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  qualified  teachers  is  pressing  in  all  parts  of  the 
school  sysidm,  this  necessity  is  most  urgent  in  the  junior  high  school, 
because  the  junior  high  school  is  a  new  institution  with  a  new 
program  uf  studies  and  with  a  new  social  purpose.  If  the  teaching 
in  this  new  institution  is  to  be  done  by  teachers  who  follow  the  old 
traditions  and  who  fail  to  catch  the  vision  of  a  new  method  and  a 
new  opportunity,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  junior  high  school  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIOH  SCHOOL 

What  is  the  purpose  which  the  junior  high  school  is  expected 
to  accomplish  f  The  purpose  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  offer 
a  program  of  studies  which  shall  be  suited  to  the  varying  needs  of 
boys  and  girls  in  their  early  adolescence,  to  take  into  account  the 
individual  differences  among  boys  and  girls,  to  assist  boys  and  girls 
to  develop  right  attitudes  toward  life  and  its  problems,  to  assist 
them  in  discovering  and  in  developing  their  natural  aptitudes,  to 
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guide  them  carefully  by  a  wise  discipline  through  the  trying  time 
when  they  are  passing  from  the  period  of  control  imposed  by  others 
to  the  period  of  sdf -control,  to  take  into  account  their  budding 
idealism  and  their  emerging  religious  concepts,  to  give  them  op« 
portunities  for  expressing  their  social  instincts  in  helpful  and  in- 
spiring service,  to  correct  physical  defects  and  to  build  up  habits 
of  dean  and  wholesome  living;  to  acquaint  boys  and  girls  in  an 
elementary  way  with  the  social,  the  economic,  and  the  political 
problems  which  they  must  face  in  the  world  outside  of  school; 
to  inculcate  in  them  both  by  theory  and  by  practice  the  principles 
of  good  citizenship ;  to  induce  as  many  as  would  profit  thereby  to 
go  on  with  their  education  in  higher  sphools ;  and  to  give  to  those 
who  must  tak^  up  at  once  the  toil  for  daily  bread  a  good  start  by 
way  of  special,  though  elementary,  vocational  education.  In  brief, 
the  purpose  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  be  a  friend  of  the  adoles- 
cent boys  and  girls  by  giving  them  a  full,  rich,  and  joyous  life, — ^full 
and  rich  and  joyous  in  the  present  and  for  that  very  reason  full 
and  rich  and  joyous  in  the  days  and  the  years  to  follow. 

Such  a  program  as  this  is  not  the  program  of  the  seventb, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades  in  the  schocd  system  which  is  organized 
on  the  conventional  basis.  Consequently,  teachers  who  are  trained 
to  fit  into  a  school  organization  which  is  wholly  different  will  not 
be  so  likely  to  do  well  the  woric  of  the  junior  high  school  as  those 
who  have  specific  training  for  the  particular  problems  which  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  solve. 

Since  the  organization  of  junior  high  schools  is  proceeding 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  a  satisfying 
training  in  advance  to  all  the  teachers  who  will  be  needed.  We 
must  get  the  best  ayailable  teachers  and  train  them  after  they 
have  entered  upon  their  duties.  Although  there  will  be  considerable 
loss  in.  efficiency  on  account  of  this  trial-and-error  methods  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  experience  may  be  depended  upon  to 
adapt  those  new  teachers  to  their  work  if  only  they  have  the  apti- 
tude and  the  proper  attitude. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth  certain  standards  that 
seem  to  the  writer  to  be  fundamental  in  any  plan  for  tne  selection 
and  the  training  of  teachers  for  junior  high  schools.    In  the  first 
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place,  we  must  consider  the  practical  problem  of  making  the  first 
appointments  in  the  new  schools  that  are  to  be  established.  What 
is  to  be  the  source  of  supply  from  which  the  first  teachers  shall 
be  drawn  and  what  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  selection? 

QUAUFICATIONS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  JUNIOB-HIOH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Before  these  questions  can  be  answered  we  need  to  know  the 
distinctive  qualifications  of  successful  junior-high-school  teachers. 
What  are  the  differentiae  between  successful  junior-high-school 
teachers  and  successful  teachers  in  any  other  department  of  the 
public  school  system  t  The  qualities  that  would  make  a  person  a 
good  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  first  grade  are  not 
the  same  as  are  required  in  the  twelfth  grade.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
question  of  honor,  of  importance,  or  of  emolument.  The  only 
question  involved  is  the  fitness  of  the  person  to  do  the  work  that 
is  required.  So  far  as  the  junior  high  school  is  concerned,  the 
fitness  of  the  teacher  involves  thorough  scholarship,  a  large  and  gen- 
erous and  inspiring  personality,  adequate  professional  training, 
understanding  of,  and  love  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  ado- 
lescence, qualities  of  real  leadership,  and  a  broad  social  outlook 
which  will  result  in  positive  service  in  the  school  and  which  will 
connect  the  school  and  its  pupils  with  the  social  environment  out- 
side. It  is  commonly  said  that  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
school  need  more  is^ympathy  and  less  scholarship  than  the  teachers 
in  the  senior  high  school.  This  bold  generalization  has  at  least 
this  element  of  truth  in  it,  that  teachers  in  the  elementary  school 
need  a  large  amount  of  the  human  qualities  of  love,  of  patience, 
and  of  sympathy  with  children  and  that  senior-high-school  teachers 
need  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subjects  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  teach.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  junior-high- 
school  teachers  are  that  at  their  best  they  exhibit  both  broad  human 
sympathies  and  sound  scholarship  and  that  they  respond  gener- 
ously to  the  new  social  demands  which  a  progressive  educational 
program  is  making  upon  them.  In  other  words,  the  successful 
junior-high-school  teacher  must  combine  the  distinguishing  quali- 
ties of  the  successful  elementary  teacher  and  of  the  successful 
senior-high-school  teacher  and  in  addition  must  have  an  unusual 
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willingness  and  ability  to  respond  to  the  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness which  only  a  broad  social  outlook  and  a  keen  sensitiveness  to 
social  obligations  can  give. 

The  reasons  for  this  need  of  superior  qualifications  on  the  part 
of  the  junior-high-school  teacher  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
material  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  He  is  dealing  with  boys  and 
girls  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives — at  the  time  when 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  changes  begin  to  be  most  marked. 
There  is  no  need  of  argument  to  prove  the  assertion  that  early 
adolescence  is  the  most  critical  period  in  the  life  of  youth,  for 
educators  generally  have  accepted  the  asselrtion  as  true.  After 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about  this  most  important  period 
in  the  life  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl,  it  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  record  here  the  scientific  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made.  Adolescence  throughout  its  whole  dur- 
ation is  the  period  when  youth  experiences  its  greatest  changes. 
If  at  the  onset  of  these  changes  youth  can  be  put  into  the  proper 
environment  and  subjected  to  the  regimen  best  suited  to  its  needs, 
there  is  good  reason  for  expecting  that  the  succeeding  crises  will 
be  met  safely  as  they  occur.  To  know  the  dangers  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  possibilities  of  children  in  the  ages  from  twelve  or  thirteen 
to  fifteen  or  sixteen  requires  understanding,  tact,  and  sympathy  of 
the  highest  order. 

SOURCE  OP  SUPPLY  OP  JUNIOE-fflGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

In  the  light  of  this  statement  of  qualifications  we  return  now 
to  our  earlier  question :  **  What  is  to  be  the  source  of  supply  from 
which  the  first  teachers  shall  be  drawn  and  what  shall  be  the  basis 
of  the  selection  f  Both  theory  and  experience  indicate  the  de- 
sirability of  making  the  first  appointments  to  newly-organized 
junior  high  schools  from  groups  of  successful  elementary  school 
teachers.  These  teachers,  especially  if  they  are  selected  from  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  will  have  the  initial  advantage,  a  very 
considerable  advantage,  of  having  dealt  with  pupils  who  are  of 
junior-high-school  age.  They  will  know  at  first  hand  some  of  the 
problems  which  they  will  meet  in  the  new  organization.  Bhirther- 
more,  elementary  teachers  as  a  group  are  more  likely  than  senior- 
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high-school  teachers  to  have  had  training  in  pedagogical  methods 
and  in  the  history  of  education.  Training  of  this  kind  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  members  of  a  junior-high-school  staff.  If 
to  these  qualities  of  successful  experience  and  of  pedagogical  train- 
ing can  be  added  those  other  qualities  which  come  from  adequate 
scholastic  preparation  in  college  and  university,  from  the  youthful 
spirit,  and  from  natural  or  cultivated  social  vision,  we  shall  have 
almost  ideal  fitness  for  junior-high-school  work.  The  senior  high 
school,  too,  sometimes  has  in  its  corps  a  teacher  who  possesses  all 
the  qualities  we  have  mentioned.  The  best  senior  high  schools 
have  many  such  teachers.  When  the  conditions  are  right,  both 
the  senior  high  school  and  the  elementary  school  should  be  called 
upon  to  assign  the  members  of  their  staff  to  places  where  they  can 
do  the  most  good.  Fortunately,  some  school  systems,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  are  able  to  find  among  the  teachers  already  in 
service  a  sufficient  number  with  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
fill  the  new  positions  in  their  junior-high-school  organization. 

In  many  small  communities,  however,  and  in  some  large  cities 
where  the  standards  of  appointment  have  not  brought  teachers 
of  high  endowments  into  the  elementary  schools,  the  problem  of 
making  the  first  appointments  to  the  junior  high  school  will  be 
more  difficult.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  undertake  the  task  of 
organizing  the  junior  high  school,  with  all  o(f  its  complex  prob- 
lems, unless  the  teachers  who  are  to  be  selected  for  the  work  show 
some  promise  of  grasping  the  meaning  of  their  new  responsibilities 
and  unless  they  possess  some  ability  to  measure  up  to  their  new 
obligations.  Native  ability,  especially  if  it  be  easily  adaptable  to 
new  conditions,  sometimes  may  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for 
specific  training.  Each  superintendent  who  plans  to  establish  a 
junior  high  school  will  do  well  to  consider  the  availability  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  teachers  who  are  already  doing  work  in  the  upper 
grades,  especially  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Unless  he 
can  find  promising,  even  if  untrained  material  in  this  group,  he 
most  likely  will  do  well  to  postpone  the  institution  of  his  plan  to  a 
more  favorable  time. 
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SALARY  SCHEDULES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIOH  SCHOOL 

Since  the  junior  high  school  at  its  best  involves  a  longer  school 
day  than  is  customary  at  present  and  since  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  are  necessarily  of  the  high  order  already  referred  to,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  fix  a  salary  schedule  for  junior  high  schools  below 
that  which  is  fixed  for  senior  high  schools.  Indeed,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  saying  that  in  the  junior  high  school,  on  account  of  the 
critical  nature  of  their  work  and  the  heavy  tax  upon  their  energies, 
the  teachers  should  receive  higher  compensation  than  is  paid  else- 
where in  the  system.  Perhaps  after  the  new  institution  is  firmly 
established  in  the  understanding  and  in  the  affections  of  the  people 
this  higher  compensation  will  be  granted  freely  in  recognition  of  the 
measure  of  service  rendered.  In  the  meantime  the  tendency  mani- 
fest in  some  places  to  establish  a  salary  schedule  that  is  intermediate 
between  the  schedule  of  the  elementary  school  and  that  of  the  senior 
high  school  is  to  be  resisted  strongly,  because  it  not  only  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  junior  high  school  and  the  significant 
contributions  of  its  teachers  to  the  development  of  a  difQcult  piece  of 
work,  but  also  it  strikes  at  the  stability  of  the  new  institution  by  the 
subtle  suggestion  to  teachers  that  they  may  regard  their  position 
merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  safe  berth  and  the  higher  salary 
which  the  senior  high  school  offers.  In  other  words,  the  interme- 
diate salary  creates  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  where-as 
fixedness,  firmly  based  in  high  purposes  persistently  followed,  is 
needed  to  develop  the  junior  high  school  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
its  possibilities. 

In  some  places,  junior-high-school  teachers  who  have  been 
assigned  from  the  senior-high-school  corps  have  received  higher 
salaries  than  have  been  paid  to  those  who  were  appointed  from  the 
elementary  school.  This  practice  has  produced  friction  and  dis- 
content and  has  had  a  tendency  to  disrupt  the  organization  of  the 
school.  The  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  fix  definite  standards,  not 
wholly  scholastic  in  their  nature,  and  to  pay  the  same  salaries  to 
all  who  can  meet  the  requirements.  If  for  any  reason  there  is 
need  of  appointing  teachers  who  can  not  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ards that  are  set,  a  plain  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  appoint- 
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ment  and  for  the  salary  that  is  paid  will  allay  unrest  that  other- 
wise might  develop.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  to  spe- 
cial wbrk,  like  that  of  drawing  or  mnsic  or  industrial  arts  or  hoose- 
hold  arts,  teachers  who  do  not  conform  in  foil  to  the  standards 
which  the  other  teachers  in  the  school  have  met.  Appointments 
of  this  kind  are  justifiable  for  special  reasons.  Differences  in  salary 
are  justifiable  for  similar  reasons.  It  is  not  justifiable,  however, 
to  base  the  differences  in  salary  tfolely  upon  the  fact  that  some 
teachers  have  been  appointed  to  the  junior  high  school  from  the 
senior  high  school,  while  others  have  been  appointed  from  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

MSTHODB  07  TRAINING  TO  MEET  THE  RBQUIBEMSNTS  OF  THE  .TDNIOSa- 

mOH-SOHOOL  TBAGHEB 

The  standards  which  have  been  fixed  in  the  best  schools  have 
already  been  mentioned.    They  may  be  tommarized  as  follows : 

(1)  Graduation  from  a  reputable  college  or  university ; 

(2)  Professional  training  in  a  normal  school  or  in  a  school 

of  educatioh  connected  with  a  university;  or  in  lieu 
thereof,  successful  experience  in  teaching; 

(3)  Understanding  of,  and  qrmpathy  with  adolescent  boys 

and  girls; 

(4)  A  dean,  generous,  and  inspiring  personality ; 

(5)  Qualities  of  real  leadership ; 

(6)  A  broad  social  vision  and  a  keen  sense  of  social  obli- 

gations. 

The  last  four  of  these  requirements  may  be  called  "moral''  as 
distinguished  from  the  first  two,  which  are  "intellectual."  No 
one  who  is  unable  to  meet  the  moral  requirements  in  full  should  be 
appointed  to  the  junior  high  school.  The  intellectual  requirements 
may  be  relaxed  somewhat  in  special  cases  when  the  successful  ex- 
perience of  the  teacher  or  his  scholastic  training  in  ways  which  did 
not  bring  him  a  college  degree  warrants  special  consideration. 

The  intellectual  requirements  for  teaching  in  the  junior  high 
school  are  as  high  as  tkose  required  for  teaching  in  the  senior  high 
school.  Some  persons  have  said  that  the  junior-high-school  teacher, 
because  he  is  dealing  with  younger  boys  and  girls,  does  not  need  to 
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know  his  subject  matter  so  thoroughly  as  the  senior-high-school 
teacher  needs  to  know  it.  The  fallacy  in  this  argument  lies  in  the 
assumption  that  thorough  knowledge  is  not  necessary  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  elements  of  a  subject.  All  our  experience  contradicts  this 
assumption.  Unless  one  knows  the  farther  reaches  of  a  subject  he 
is  not  a  safe  teacher  of  the  elements.  By  favoring  fortune  he  may 
Avoid  serious  errors,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  avoid  them.  In  any 
event,  he  can  not  be  the  inspiring  teacher  whose  insight  can  create 
in  pupils  a  desire  to  know  more.  Boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to 
isixteen  years  of  age  are  very  critical.  They  find  it  easy  to  ask 
questions  and  to  detect  shams.  The  superficial  teacher  can  not 
meet  the  needs  of  these  boys  and  girls. 

Whatever  concessions  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  teachers 
who  are  already  in  service  and  who  for  various  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  junior-high-school  staff,  there  should  be  no  deviation 
from  the  fixed  standards  for  those  who  are  taking  the  training  in 
preparation  for  a  first  appointment.  We  have  not  advanced  very 
far  as  yet  in  the  measurement  of  the  moral  qualities.  We  still  are 
making  naive  judgments,  and  doubtless  we  shall  continue  to  make 
them  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Without  having  definite 
scales  for  measurement,  we  know  that  certain  persons  are  just,  and 
sympathetic,  and  inspiring,  and  gifted  with  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  that  certain  other  persons  are  lacking  in  all  those  par- 
ticulars. In  some  ways  observation  confirms  our  judgments.  For 
example,  a  man  or  a  womfui  who  enjoys  and  who  has  had  successful 
experience  in  conducting  clubs  of  boys  or  girls,  who  has  been  a 
leader  of  Boy  Scouts  or  of  Girl  Scouts,  or  who  has  in  other  ways 
demonstrated  inspiring  leadership  of  youthful  activities  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  as  a  teacher  in  the  junior  high  school  than  one 
who  is  without  such  experience.  In  the  training  school,  opportu- 
nity for  leadership  of  this  kind  should  be  afforded  very  generously 
in  order  both  to  test  and  to  train  the  capacity  of  the  candidates  for 
positions. 

The  religious  and  the  social  instincts  of  youth  begin  to  emerge 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Unless  at  this  time  boys  and  girls 
can  have  the  influence  of  the  leadership  of  wise,  true,  and  generous 
men  and  women,  the  loss  thru  atrophy  of  power  is  likely  to  be  very 
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great,  indeed.  For  the  present  we  need  to  picker  candidates  for 
jonior-high-school  positions  somewhat  after  the  manner  that  has 
been  adopted  for  the  selection  of  the  Rhodes  Scholars  in  Oxford 
University.  These  Rhodes  Scholars  are  expected  to  show  a  com- 
bination of  high  scholarship,  of  athletic  ability,  and  of  leadership 
of  men.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  is  laid  down,  for  it  is  impossible 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  set  up  scientific  objective 
standards  of  measurement  In  a  similar  way,  it  is  impossible  to 
set  up  suitable  objective  standards  for  the  selection  of  junior-high- 
Bchool  teachers.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  no  one 
should  be  selected  for  junior-high-school  work  unless  he  has  in 
addition  to  adequate  scholarship  those  moral  qualities  without  which 
scholarship  alone  is  an  empty  shelL 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  potential  moral  qualities  are  present 
in  the  prospective  teacher  we  have  still  to  determine  precisely  the 
professional  training  which  should  be  supplied.  As  has  been  said 
before,  this  professional  training  should  be  added  to,  not  substi- 
tuted for,  the  academic  education  in  college  or  university.  Gradu- 
ation from  the  high  school  alone  will  not  sufBce  for  the  mastery  of 
the  one  or  two  major  subjects  which  the  applicant  may  elect  to 
teach.  Indeed,  it  is  assuming  a  good  deal  to  suppose  that  even 
graduation  from  college  will  give  a  mastery  of  any  subject.  Never- 
theless, in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  that  public  opinion 
which  fixes  the  salaries  of  teachers,  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than 
the  first  college  degree  can  be  required  as  an  evidence  of  academic 
qualifications. 

Some  institutions  follow  the  practice  of  including  the  pro- 
fessional subjects  in  the  list  of  subjects  required  for  a  degree. 
This  practice  is  entirely  legitimate  in  those  places  where  the  com- 
munity needs  education  in  the  value  of  adequate  preparation  of 
teachers.  It  can  be  accepted,  however,  only  as  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement pending  the  time  when  higher  standards  may  be  estab- 
lished. To  include  professional  training  within  the  scope  of  the 
college  course  means  the  elimination  of  some  elements  of  academic 
study  and  the  reduction  of  thorough  academic  education  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  elimination.  Ultimately  this  nation  can  not 
afford  to  recognize  a  ^syncopated'  education  of  its  junior-high-school 
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teachers ;  it  can  not  afford  to  accept  anything  less  than  a  fnll  aca- 
demic education  of  at  least  four  years  supplemented  by  professional 
training  in  addition. 

The  collegiate  education  of  the  prospective  junior-high-school 
teacher  should  follow  the  approved  plan  of  the  group  system.  At 
least  two  major  subjects  should  be  pursued  with  considerable  thor- 
oughness. A  part  of  the  minor  subjects  should  be  related  closely  to 
the  general  departments  to  which  the  majors  belong.  Other  minor 
subjects  may  be  chosen  according  to  individual  interests  only. 
Courses  in  psychology  and  in  sociology,  although  th^  are  indis- 
pensable foundations  for  later  professional  training,  are  in  them- 
selves of  sufficient  general,  as  distinct  from  professional  merit  to 
warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  college  course. 

All  that  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  refers  to  the  training 
of  teachers  of  academic  subjects.  It  is  not  likely  that  for  many 
years  to  come  the  teachers  of  special  subjects,  such  as  drawing, 
music,  physical  training,  and  the  household  and  industrial  arts  can 
be  expected  to  subject  themselves  to  the  same  rigorous  schcdastie 
discipline  as  is  required  of  academic  teachers.  It  will  be  better  for 
our  whole  educational  i^stem,  however,  if  the  teachers  of  these 
special  subjects  can  have  a  more  thoro  general  education  than  is 
now  customary.  At  present,  the  teachers  of  special  subjects  are 
too  highly  specialized  to  make  their  contributions  to  the  education 
of  boys  and  girls  as  valuable  as  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  special 
subjects  demands.  However,  it  is  better  that  the  teachers  of  special 
subjects  should  be  masters  of  their  fields  of  instruction  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  general  education  than  that  they  should  be  mere 
dabblers,  unable  to  command  the  thoro  respect  of  their  pupils  thru 
their  technical  attainments.  Nevertheless,  professional  training  is 
necessary  for  this  group,  as  well  as  for  the  teachers  of  the  academic 
subjects. 

The  following  professional  courses  including  several  that  may 
properly  be  taken  as  a  part  of  academic  education  will  give  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  training  for  the  best  type  of  junior-high- 
school  teaching  of  both  the  academic  and  the  special  subjects : 

1.  (General  Psychology 

2.  Educational  Psychology 
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3.  Genetic  Psychology 

4.  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence 

5.  Philosophy  and  Ethics 

6.  The  History  of  Education 

7.  Principles  of  High-School  Education   (with  systematic 
participation  in  schoolroom  activities) 

8.  School  Hygiene 

9.  Social  Education 

10.  Sociology 

11.  Special  Methods  (in  subject  or  subjects  the  student  ex- 
pects to  teach) 

12.  Mental  Tests  and  Measurements 

13.  Vocational  Guidance 

This  program  as  a  whole  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  pro- 
gram which  will  commend  itself  as  suitable  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  senior  high  schocds.  The  last  two  courses,  however, 
are  of  special  importance  for  junior^high-school  teachers.  As  our 
psychologists  develop  and  improve  the  methods  of  mental  tests  and 
measurements,  school  administrators  and  teachers  are  finding  these 
tests  increasingly  useful  in  classifying  pupils  according  to  their 
abilities  and  their  needs  and  in  adapting  instruction  to  the  various 
groups  whioh  the  tMa  reveal.  Although  tests  and  measuranents  are 
useful  in  every  grade  of  the  schools,  th^r  are  almost  indispensable 
in  the  junior  high  school,  where  differentiation  of  abilities  begins 
to  be  most  clearly  marked  and  where  this  differentiation  should  be 
definitely  discovered  by  the  teacher  and  definitely  provided  for  by 
curriculum  adjustments. 

Though  we  do  not  know  very  much  as  yet  about  vocational  or 
eduefitional  gmdanee^  there  is  good  reason  for  expecting  a  consider- 
able inotease  of  knowledge  in  this  field  in  the  near  future.  There  is 
very  little  disagreement  about  the  great  value  which  educational 
guidance  would  contribute  to  the  schools  if  only  we  knew  how  to 
apply  it.  The  objections  usually  raised  are  based  upon  our  lack 
of  knowledge.  Though  our  lack  is  lamentable,  indeed,  we  do  know  a 
little,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  use  even  this  modicum.  Fur- 
thermore, as  experience  in  other  directions  shows,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  our  knowledge  in  the  new  field  will  develop 
as  we  use  our  present  possessions  and  reach  out  for  more.    The 
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junior-high-school  period  is  a  time  when  boys  and  girls  are  making 
rapid  strides  in  discovering  and  developing  their  latent  abilities. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  schools  to  assist  in  the  discovery  as  much 
as  possible  and  to  give  to  uncertain  tendencies  the  wisest  guidance 
in  their  power  to  bestow. 

In  order  to  complete  the  training  which  the  professional  stud- 
ies outlined  above  should  give,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student 
should  have  practical  experience  in  the  schoolroom  by  participa- 
tion in  the  activities  of  the  recitation.  Out  of  justice  to  the  pupils 
of  the  school  we  must  hope  that  no  plan  will  be  adopted  whereby 
the  student-teachers  will  experiment  as  does  the  chemist  in  his  lab- 
oratory. Participation  in  the  activities  of  the  schoolroom  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  teacher  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
complete  control  of  these  activities  by  one  who  is  wholly  inexpe- 
rienced. Moreover,  if  the  success  of  the  plan  of  participation  is  a 
criterion,  we  have  good  reason  for  thinking  that  better  results  in 
teacher-training  are  to  be  obtained  by  this  method  than  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  under  the  older  method  of  turning  a  class  over  wholly  to 
a  novice.  The  old  method  is  quite  comparable  to  the  practice,  some- 
times followed  in  the  teaching  of  swimming,  of  throwing  a  laarner 
into  deep  water  and  telling  him  to  swim  out  to  safety.  Since  the 
method  of  teacher-training  by  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
recitation  is  explained  in  full  by  Principal  H.  L.  Miller  in  Section 
I  of  this  Yearbook,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  greater  details  in 
this  place. 

Although  no  institution  in  the  country  has  set  a  standard  of 
training  as  high  as  that  outlined  in  this  paper,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  institutions  which  are  giv- 
ing recognition  to  the  needs  of  the  junior  high  school  for  properly 
prepared  teachers.  Both  colleges  and  normal  schools  are  introducing 
courses  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  new  institution. 

In  view  of  this  recognition,  rapidly  becoming  more  generous, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  standards  approaching  those  herein 
set  forth  will  ultimately  prevail.  There  is  no  doubt  that  standards 
at  least  as  high  as  these  must  ultimately  prevail  if  the  junior-high- 
school  teacher  is  to  meet  his  responsibilities  and  his  opportunities 
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in  full  and  if  teaching  in  this  department  is  to  be  a  real  profession 
and  not  merely  an  occupation. 

PRESENT  COUBSSS  FOR  PREPARING  JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

The  degree  to  which  some  of  our  colleges  and  normal  schools 
are  responding  to  the  need  for  the  new  training  is  shown  in  the  ap- 
pended statements  taken  from  the  announcements  and  catalogues  of 
the  institutions  named.  No  mention  is  made  here  of  those  courses 
which  are  of  a  general  nature  and  which  are  intended  either  as  a 
requirement  for  all  prospective  teachers  or  as  a  requirement  for 
senior-high-school  teachers  only.  Only  those  courses  are  included 
which,  according  to  the  description  given  in  the  catalogues,  are 
shown  to  be  intended  explicitly  for  junior-high-school  training.  The 
numbers  preceding  the  description  of  the  courses  are  the  catalogue 
numbers.  The  quotations  are  not  given  in  full  but  limited  to 
phrases  that  are  significant  for  the  purpose  intended. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Calif onUa,  The  Unweraity  of  (Announcement  of  Courses,  1918-1919) 
108B~108C.    Modem  Methods  in  Elementary  Instruction. 

A  course  primarily  for  teachers  in  service.    The  first  half- 
year  will  cover  the  work  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary 
school;  the  second  half-year,  the  intermediate-school  years.* 
112.    The  Intermediate  (Junior  High)  School. 

The  development  of  the  movement  and  the  specialization  of 
work  for  the  intermediate  school. 
215.    Special  Studies.    The  intermediate  school. 
119.    The  Principles  and   Practice  of  Vocational  Ghiidance.      (In 
Summer  Session  Bulletin,  1918.) 

The  aims  of  vocational  guidance;  effective  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  in  the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high 
school;  play,  scoutcraft,  camps,  student  activities,  self-govern- 
ment, and  other  experiences  as  aids  in  self -discovery  and  in 
developing  characteristics  useful  in  occupations;  the  subject 
matter  and  method  of  the  life-career  class  in  schools;  the  rela- 
tion between  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  education. 

Chicago,  The  University  of  (General  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, 1918-1919.) 


*In  California,  the  junior  high  school  is  called  the  intermediate  school. 
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36.    High-School  Administration. 

This  eouTse  deals  with  the  practical  problems  of  high-school 
administration,  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the 
elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  the  jnnior  high  schooL 

88.    Junior  High  Schools. 

A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  present  divisions  of  the 
school  system  and  of  the  divisions  of  European  systems.  A 
survey  of  the  progress,  in  recent  years,  of  the  junior  high 
school,  including  a  critical  examination  of  typical  courses  of 
study. 

58.  Prevocational  Education. 

Purpose:  To  study  the  present  movement  to  organise  pur- 
poseful curricula  for  those  who  leave  school  early.  The  course 
discusses  the  economic,  administrative,  and  industrial  phases 
of  the  work  and  its  relation  to  the  junior-high-school  movement. 
Courses  in  English,  mathematics,  science,  industrial  history, 
drawing,  and  shopwoxk  are  examined.  Useful  to  those  prepar- 
ijsg  for  administrative  work  in  popular  education  or  for  teach- 
ing in  prevocational  or  junior  high  schools. 

59.  Vocational  Ghiidance. 

Topics  discussed:  Guidance  surveys  and  literature,  school 
records,  placement,  employment  supervision,  analysis.  Specifi- 
cally useful  for  superintendents,  principals  of  high  and  junior 
high  schools,  and  for  administrators  of  industrial  training. 

IIA.    Organiaing  Grammar-Grade  and  Junior-High-School  History 
for  Teaching  Purposes. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  selecting,  organising,  and  standard- 
izing historical  material  adapted  to  the  grammar  grades  and 
the  junior  high  school. 

IIB.    The  Technique  of  History  Teaching  in  Grammar  Grades  and 
Junior  High  Schools. 

A  consideration  of  the  following  topics  as  th^  relate  to 
history  in  the  grammar  grades  and  the  junior  high  school:  gen- 
eral and  special  methods  of  procedure,  dramatisation,  the  his- 
tory recitation,  notebook  and  written  work. 

30.    The  Teaching  of  the  New  Civics  and  Communis  Life  in  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools. 

A  grammar  course  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  and  high  schools. 

93.    The  Teaching  of  Industrial  Arts. 

This  course  is  planned  for  grammar-grade,  junior  and  senior- 
high-school  teachers,  and  supervisors  of  industrial  courses. 
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Coloraiip,  The  VmMrtUy  of  (Smnmer  Se«Bio&  ABaomioemeiit,  lOlS) 
8.    School  Administration. 

Among  tbe  problems  eonsidered  are  Uie  following:  llnaneial 
support,  state  and  local  control;  the  junior  higli  school;  super- 
vised study;  vocational  guidance. 


ColnfliftMi  UwwersUy     (Teachers  College  Annouaeement,  1917-1918) 
219A.    Sociological  Foundation  of  Curricula. 

Junior  high  and  senior  high  schools. 
292A.    Problems  of  School  Curricula. 

Proposed  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
297-298.    Vocational  Guidance. 

Vocational  guidance  aspects  of  the  junior  high  school  work 
and  organization. 
289.    Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Junior  High  SchooL 
211C.    muBtrative  Lessons  in  History. 

The  class  fbr  1917-1918  will  be  a  first  year  class  in  the  Hor- 
aee  Mann  Junior  High  SchooL 
496.    Practienm.    Current  Problems  in  Arts  Education. 
Adapted  to  junior  and  senior  hig^  schools. 
147-148.    Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  the 
junior  'high  sobooL 

(Summer  Session,  1918) 

fifi89A.    Organization  and  Administration  of  tbe  Junior  Hi^  School. 
Causes  nf  dissatiafaotion  with  the  present  •organization  of 

schools;   approximations  to  the  junior  high  school;   existing 

junior  high  sohools,  their  currieula,  ooursee  of  study,  and  other 

provisions  for  individual  differences;  aeliievaments;  the  outlook. 
S281A.    The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Junior  High 

School. 
8307B.    The  Teadiing  of  Literature  in  the  Junior  High  School. 
Sd08B.    The  Teaching  of  English  Composition  and  €hrammar  in  the 

Junior  High  SchooL 
S212B.    The  Teaching  of   Begional  Geography   in   the   Junior  High 

tStahooL 
S211D.    The  Teaching  of  General  Science  in  the  Junior  High  School. 
8812T 

or 
S212P.    The  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  Mathematics  in  the  Junior 

High  SchooL 
SlOl.    Industrial  Arts  for  the  Junior  High  SchooL 
S147.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  Junior 

High  Sehoob. 
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Ci>meU  Ufmersity       (Begiater  of  Ck>mell    Universitj,    1917-1918;    Summer 

Session) 

IndoBtrial    Education-^. — ^Wood   Work   for   Prevoeatioiial 
Junior  High  SehooU. 


Dartmouth  CcUege    (The  Catalogue,  1917-1918;  Summer  Seeeion,  1917) 
Education  S7.    Junior  High  School. 


Harvard  Unweraity    (Begister  of  the  Diviaion  of  Education,  1917-1918) 

15.  The  Beorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 

Problema  of  theory  and  practice  involved  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  secondary  schools.  The  Junior  High  School  and  other 
plans  for  the  readjustment  of  secondary  education. 

16.  Principles  of  Vocational  Quidance. 

The  following  topics,  among  others,  will  be  discussed:     the 
aims  of  vocational  guidance;  effective  education  and  vocational 
guidance  in  the  elementary,  junior  high,  high  school  and  college. 
(Begister  of  the  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences) 

S15.    The  Junior  or  Intermediate  High  School  and  Belated  Move- 
ments. 
Plans  for  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 

S18.  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education,  with  Special  Bef  erence 
to  the  Teaching  of  Oommunity  Civics  in  the  High  School 
and  Junior  High  School. 

(Brief  Announcement  of  Courses  by  Division  of  Education, 
1918-1919) 

16.    The  Beorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  Junior  High  School  and  other  plans  for  the  readjustment 
of  secondary  education. 


HUnoia,  The  UwverHty  of   (Annual  Begister,  1917-1918;   Summer  Session) 
S127.    Junior  and  Senior-High-School  Curriculums. 

Curriculum  organization  and  special  methods  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools;  comparisons  with  foreign  and  secondary 
school  systems. 


Indiana,  Univernty  of     (Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session,  1918) 
31.    Survey  of  the  Junior-High-Sehool  Movement. 
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Iowa,  UniverMity  of    (Catalogue,  1917-1918,  Summer  Sefluon) 

XV.    Organization  and  Administration,  Junior  High  SehooL 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  to  be  met  in  the  establiah- 
ment  of  a  junior  high  schooL 
XXI.    The  High-School  Currieulum. 

A  detailed  study  of   the  present  practice   in   junior  high 
schools. 


Johns  Hopkina  Unweraiiy     (University  Begister,  1917-1918) 

5.  Secondary  Education. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  principal  topics  of  high  school 
organization  and  administration,  including  important  current 
problems,  such  as  supervised  study,  the  reorganization  of  sec- 
ondary education,  and  the  junior  high  school. 
4.    Secondary  School  Organization  and  Classroom  Management. 

The  junior  high  school. 

6.  The  Teaching  of  English  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools. 

English  in  the  junior  high  school. 


Kanmu,  The  Univernty  of   (Annual  Catalogue,  1917-1918;    Summer  Session) 
XIX.    The  Intermediate  School  (Junior  High  School). 


Leland  Stanford  Junior  University     (No  courses  announced  in  Announeement 

of  Courses  for  1918-1919) 


Michigan,  The  University  of    (Catalogue,  1916-1917) 

14.    Social  Education.    Six-year  high  schooL 


Minnesota,  University  of    (Courses  are  projected,  but  not  yet  offered.) 


'',  University  of    (No  course  offered.) 


Nebraska,  University  of    (Catalogue  of  the  Summer  Session,  1918) 
15.    The  Junior  High  School. 

The  adjustment  of  the  intermediate  school  to  various  de- 
mands; to  preparation  for  college  and  for  life,  to  adolescence, 
to  intended  occupations.  The  junior  high  school  and  improved 
training  for  vocation  and  citizenship. 
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Ohio  8taie  UniverHty    (No  eounes  annoimeed  in  Oatalogae  for  1910-1917) 


Pennsylvania,  Unweraity  of    (Catalogue,  1917-1918) 
42.    The  Junior  High  School 

This  eourse  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  Junior  High 
School,  its  purposes  and  the  principles  underlying  the  different 
plans  in  operation. 


PUUHmrgh,  UMMnity  of    (B^etin  of  the  School  of  Education,  1918-1919.) 
101-102.    His^-School  Administration. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  mental  growth  and  development 
in  eonneetion  with  adolescent  boys  and  girls^  the  organization 
of  the  junior  high  school. 
105-106.    The  Junior  High  SchooL 

The  origin,  growth,  organization,  prognun  of  studies,  eurric- 
ula,  management,  and  eortra  dass  aetiTitles,  the  content  of 
the  courses  of  study. 

(Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Tenn,  1918) 

111.    Jnnior-High-Sehool  AdministratioB. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  problems  of  school 
administration  that  would  be  met  by  a  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal in  organizing  a  junior  high  school  in  a  town  or  dtj. 

181.    English  in  the  Upper  Grades  and  Junior  High  School. 

152.    Civics  in  the  Junior  High  School. 

109.    The  School  Plant.    Junior  high  sdiool. 

132.    New    Phases   in    Educational   Administration.     Junior   high 
schooL 


^eed  CcUege    (No  courses  announced  in  Catalogue  f6r  1917-1918^ 


TesBOt,  Univenity  of    (No  courses  announced  in  Catalogue  for  1917-1918) 


Washington,  UnM>eriity  of     (Bulletin  for  1916-1919) 
119.    High  School  Curriculum. 

Consideration  of  the  junior  high  school  and  junior  college. 
154.    The  Junior  High  SchooL 

Its  functions;  relation  to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the 
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senior-high-Bcbool  enrrieolai  daily  programB,  departmentalism; 
promotion;  teachers;  buildings  and  equipment;  costs;  the  prob- 
lem of  introducing  this  reorganisation. 

(Bulletin  of  Graduate  School  for  1917-1918) 
252.    Seminar  in  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance. 

Vocational  education  in  relation  to  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 


Wiaeohain,  University  of 

108S.    High-School  Organization. 

Brief  historical  account  of  the  high  school  and  its  antece- 
dents; reorganization  of  secondary  education  (Junior  and  Se- 
nior High  School);  program  of  studies;  principles  controlling 
selection  and  continuation  of  courses ;  aims  and  processes  repre- 
sented in  the  major  high-school  subjects. 


TaU  VmiversUy    (No  courses  announced  in  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School 

for  1917-1918) 


MOBMAL  SCHOOLS 

Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Bmporia,  Kansas    (Descriptive  Obeular.) 

Junior  High  School. 

This  school  consists  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades. 
It  has  a  principal  who  is  also  supervisor  of  history  and  civics. 
The  principal  together  with  the  supervisors  of  mathematics^ 
elementary  and  general  science,  and  English  have  general  charge 
of  the  management  and  discipline,  while  other  supervisors  are 
detailed  from  the  Normal  School  for  other  lines  of  work. 


Beqitiremenis  for  the  Life  Certiflcaie  to  Teach  in  Junior  High 
Schools, 

From  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours;  in  each  of  two  depart- 
ments, nine  to  twelve  hours. 

Administration  of  Junior  High  School  Instruction, 


Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado     (Catalog  for  1918-1919) 
13.    Current  Movements  in  Social  Education. 

It  win  include  a  discussion   of  vocational   education,  the 
school  survey,  and  the  Junior  High  Schools. 
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113.    Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Junior  High  School* 

Organization;    standards  for  judging  junior  high   schools; 

historical  development;   the  program    of    studies;    the    dailj 

schedule  of  classes;  courses  of  study  for  the  various  subjects; 

the  qualification  of  teachers. 

116.  The  High  School  Curriculum.  A  practical  study  of  the  curric- 
ula of  various  small  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools. 

Cleveland  School  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio     (Bulletin  of  Summer  Session, 

1918) 
IS.     The  Junior  High  School 

Organization  and  teaching  in  the  junior  high  school. 
Supervised  Study. 

Supervised  study  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  several  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  Fairmount  Junior  High  School. 


Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts     (1917-1918) 

Arithmetic  2.    Methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  grades  7  and  8  and  ju- 
nior high  school. 
Arithmetic  4.    Teaching  arithmetic  in  grades  7  and  8  and  the  junior  high 

school;  advanced  course. 
Geography  3.    Junior-high-school  geography. 
History  and 
Social  Science 

3  and  4.    American  history  and  methods  in  teaching  history  and  so- 
cial science  in  grades  7  and  8  and  junior  high  school. 
Practical 

Arts  4.    Intended   to   familiarize   the  pupils  with   the   courses   of 

study,  methods  and  demands  made  upon  teachers  in  grades 
7  and  8  and  the  junior  high  school. 
Fine  Arts  4.    Methods  and  practice  for  students  preparing  to  teach  in 

grades  7  and  8  and  the  junior  high  school. 
Bookkeeping  5.    Junior-high-school  bookkeeping  and  penmanship. 


OsKkosh  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin     (Catalog  for  1918-1919) 

IX.    A  three-year  course,  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  Junior  High 

Schools. 
XIII.    Course  for  Training  College  Graduates  for  Teachers  or  Prin- 
cipals for  Junior  High  Schools, 

Educational  Sociology:  Discussion  of  the  junior  and  senior- 
high-school  program  of  studies  in  the  light  of  various  criteria 
of  subject  values. 

(Catalog  of  Summer  Session,  1918) 
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Eduoaiional  Sociology:  Diseassion  of  tbe  junior  and  senior- 
high-school  program  of  studies. 

Principles  of  Seeondcury  Education:  Principles  which  should 
govern  the  organization  of  the  junior-high-school  course  of 
study. 


The  survey  just  given  of  work  offered  in  colleges  and  in  nor- 
mal schools  is  by  no  means  complete.  The  aim  is  to  show  by  the 
published  reports  of  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  of  a  few  nor- 
mal schools  that  both  types  of  institution  are  making  a  beginning  in 
the  development  of  courses  that  are  intended  to  be  of  direct  and 
special  value  to  teachers  and  to  administrators  of  junior  high 
schools.  In  only  a  few  instances  is  there  even  a  slight  approxima- 
tion to  the  plans  which  must  be  instituted  if  the  preparation  of 
teachers  is  to  be  adequate.  Doubtless  the  failure  to  meet  the  needs 
in  fuU  is  recognized  quite  generally  by  many,  if  not  by  all  of  the 
institutions  devoted  to  teacher-training.  To  be  aware  of  the  failure 
will  frequently  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  opportunities  that 
are  needed. 

A  few  representative  opinions  of  principles  and  superinten- 
dents who  have  had  actual  experience  in  junior-high-school  work 
will  show  that  among  this  type  of  men  there  is  a  very  strong  de* 
mand  for  a  most  thorough  training  of  teachers.  The  following 
quotations  from  recent  letters  written  in  reply  to  a  request  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  training  of  teachers 
for  junior  high  schools  will  show  the  trend  of  thought  among 
those  who  have  most  direct  contact  with  the  problem : 

OPINIONS  or  SCHOOL  MSN 

1.  C.  £.  Chadsey,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan:  ''At 
present  we  are  demanding  of  these  teachers  the  same  training,  both  academic 
and  professional,  as  is  demanded  of  senior-high-school  teachers.  I  do  feel 
strongly  that  the  standards  for  teaching  in  this  group  should  be  fully  as  high 
as  those  required  for  high-school  teachers. ' ' 

2.  F.  E.  Clerk,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
"In  our  attempts  to  organize  a  Junior  High  School  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
we  have  given  most  of  our  attention  to  the  problem  of  training  teachers. ' ' 

3.  Martin  L.  Cox,  Principal  of  The  Robert  Treat  Junior  High  School, 
Newark^  New  Jersey:  "Wisdom  and  prudence  demand  that  the  teachers  of  the 
new  type  school  shall  be  of  the  skill,  tact,  and  efficiency  shown  by  teachers  of 
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the  upper  grammar  grades  and  shall  also  be  of  the  advanced  educational  and 
scholastic  attainments  of  teachers  of  senior  high  schools.'' 

4.  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Principal  of  the  Ben  Blewett  Junior  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri:  ''Point  I,  then,  is  selection  of  human  beings  interested 
in  city,  state,  national,  and  international  problems,  in  books  and  pictures  and 
sunsets,  in  athletics  and  plays,  who  like  to  sing  and  dance,  to  direct  activities 
without  getting  into  the  limelight  themselves. . .  .General  education,  equivalent 
to  a  college  bachelor 's  degree  is  desirable,  and  may  the  day  arrive  when  it  is 
feasible.  Good  methodology,  actual  practice  in  teaching  under  direction,  is 
necessary  in  training  teachers,  of  course. ' ' 

5.  C.  H.  Fullerton,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio: 
''We  expect  soon  to  have  none  but  college  graduates  doing  junior-high-school 
work.    I  believe  that  is  the  proper  ideal  to  be  kept  in  mind." 

6.  Ben  G.  Graham,  Principal  of  the  Latimer  Jimior  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania:  "My  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  teachers  who 
have  had  successful  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  and  have  had  pro- 
fessional preparation — at  least  graduated  from  a  good  School  of  Education — 
and  better  still  having  had  a  year  of  post-graduate  work  sufficient  for  an  A.  M. 
degree,  make  the  ideal  type  for  the  Junior  High  School. ' ' 

7.  N.  C.  Hieronimus,  Principal  of  the  Garfield  Junior  High  School,  Bieh- 
mond,  Indisina :  ' '  No  training  can  make  a  really  successful  junior-high-sehool 
teacher  unless  the  individual  to  be  trained  has  certain  very  definite  natural 
qualifications,  both  physical  and  mental.  Adolescents  demand  a  vigorous  physi- 
cal and  mental  life  of  those  who  would  lead;  a  breadth  of  interests  as  well  as 
intensity;  a  sympathy  with  their  life  rather  than  /or  it." 

8.  C  P.  Switoer,  Principal  of  the  Junior  High  School,  Grand  Bapids, 
Midugan:  "The  prime  requisites  of  suocessful  junior-high-school  teaehem 
are  (1)  successful  teaching  experience,  (2)  a  genuinely  sympathetic  and  Jielp- 
ful  disposition,  and  (3)  broad  and  thoro  scholarship." 

CONCLUSIONS 

After  this  examination  of  theory  and  practice  in  relation  to 
junior  high  schools,  it  is  proper  to  ask  for  a  statement  of  conclu- 
sions. Obviously,  it  is  possible  to  organize  and  to  conduct  junior 
high  schools  with  poorly  prepared  teachers,  just  as  it  is  possible 
to  organize  and  to  conduct  any  other  kind  of  school  with  the  same 
handicap.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  demand  for  excellent 
teachers  is  stronger  in  the  junior  high  school  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  on  account  of  the  needs  of  the 
children  of  junior-high-school  age.  To  accept  any  standard  of 
training  except  the  best  is  to  refuse  to  learn  the  lessons  which  the 
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failures  in  other  parts  of  the  school  (system  should  teach.  There  is 
no  good  reason  for  establishing  a  new  type  of  school  unless  we  can 
have  teachers  who  are  able  to  know  and  to  solve  the  problems  with 
which  th^  must  deal. 

The  oondusions  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Select  for  junior-high-school  teachers  men  and  women  who 
are  young  or  who  have  the  youthful  spirit ;  who  have  broad  human 
ssnnepathies ;  and  who  understand  and  like  boys  and  girls  in  their 
early  adolescence. 

2.  Require  of  the  persons  who  have  the  natural  endowments 
enumerated  in  (1),  a  thoro  academic  education  as  represented  by 
a  four-year  college  course. 

3.  Require  in  addition  adequate  professional  training.  (In 
some  cases  successful  teaching  experience  may  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  the  professional  training  in  a  training  school.) 

If  this  program  of  training  becomes  the  accepted  standard  in 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  junior  high  school  will  be  able  to  make 
a  contribution  to  education  commensurate  with  the  expectations  of 
its  most  enthusiastic  advocates. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  LESSON  PLAN  AND  ITS  VALUE  TO  THE 

STUDENT-TEACHER 


StEPHXN  8.  COLTIN 

Prof 60801  of  Educational  Psychology,  Brown  Uniyerdty,  and  Inspector  of 

High  Schools  for  the  State  of  Bhode  Island 


In  sapervising  the  work  of  the  cadet-teacher,  I  have  emphasized 
the  value  of  a  carefully  prepared  lesson  plan.  Each  student  has 
been  required  to  make  out  a  daily  plan  in  accordance  with  a  defi- 
nitely outlined  form,  which,  however,  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  suit 
itself  to  individual  needs.  The  results  on  the  whole  have  been 
thorviughly  satisfactory.  The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  discussed 
later. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  A  LESSON  FLAN 

The  lesson  plan  serves  two  important  purposes.  In  the  first 
place,  it  should  give  the  student  a  comprehension  of  the  main  objec- 
tives which  a  subject  or  course  of  study  seeks  to  realize.  In  the 
second  place,  it  should  furnish  a  working  basis  for  the  particular 
aims  that  the  individual  lesson  is  seeking  to  obtain.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  found  it  profitable  to  discuss  with  the  teachers  at  the 
beginning  of  their  work  some  of  the  most  important  educational 
values.  Hence  I  frequently  ask  a  group  of  student-teachers  such 
questions  as  these:  ''What  in  your  opinion  should  be  the  purpose 
of  education  in  a  democracy  T  "  ' '  To  make  the  pupil  a  good  citizen, 
what  specific  things  should  the  schools  attempt  to  dof "  "In  at- 
tempting to  make  the  pupil  a  worthy  member  of  society,  to  what 
extent  should  the  teacher  consider  the  individual  as  suchf  How 
far  should  his  interests,  abilities,  prejudices,  social  and  economic 
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Status,  etc.,  in  any  way  modify  general  aims  and  methods f "  "Do 
the  aims  of  secondary  in  any  essential  ways  differ  from  those  of 
elementary  education f"  "Do  the  specific  things  that  the  high 
school  seeks  to  accomplish  separate  this  grade  of  instruction  from 
that  of  elementary  instruction  T" 

Of  course,  these  questions  are  to  be  considered  as  samples  mere- 
ly of  many  others  that  are  asked.  Their  purpose  is  to  cause  the 
student-teachers  to  think  about  their  teaching  in  relation  to  the 
scheme  of  education  as  a  whole  and  to  furnish  them  with  a  right 
attitude  toward  their  work.  It  may  be  objected  that  in  a  practical 
course  philosophical  considerations  have  no  place.  And  to  this  I 
would  agree  if  such  questions  were  merely  philosophical— that  is, 
if  they  issued  in  no  practical  consequences.  It  is,  however,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  broad  and  gen- 
erous conception  of  his  calling;  that  he  should  comprehend  the 
relation  of  things ;  that  he  should  have  large  objectives  that  extend 
his  vision  beyond  the  immediate  work  that  he  is  doing,  that  give 
him  an  insight  into  its  significance,  and  a  means  of  evaluating  its 
details  in  terms  of  something  more  comprehensive  and  important. 
This  broad  point  of  view  is  particularly  necessary  for  the  prospec- 
tive high-school  teacher,  who  often  is  content  to  teach  his  subject 
merely  as  a  'subject, '  and  whose  greatest  single  fault  is  the  'hearing 
of  lessons ; '  who  all  too  frequently  does  not  know  where  he  is  going, 
but  simply  that  he  is  'on  his  way.'  For  the  elementary  teacher, 
this  broader  outlook  may  not  be  as  essential.  Instructors  in  the 
lower  grades  are  held  down  to  very  definite  courses  of  study,  to  be 
taught  according  to  carefully  prescribed  methods  with  definitely 
stated  and  measurable  results.  The  high-school  teacher,  however, 
has  large  autonomy  in  many  instances,  and  unless  he  has  a  stock  of 
'free  ideas'  to  aid  him,  his  aims  in  teaching,  as  well  as  his  methods, 
are  likely  to  be  largely  of  the  trial-and-error  variety. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  formulation  of  some 
of  the  more  important  objectives  of  education  is  merely  one  element, 
and  by  no  means  the  most  essential  element,  in  the  construction  of 
an  adequate  lesson  plan.  The  novice  in  teaching  may  have  con- 
cluded that  the  chief  purpose  of  educating  the  youth  of  a  nation  is 
to  make  them  worthy  members  of  a  democracy;  indeed,  he  may 
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have  gone  farther  and  decide^  that  in  order  to  aeeomplish  this  re- 
sult there  are  certain  fundamentals  in  knowledge,  in  skill,  in  useful 
habits,  and  in  right  ideals  and  prejudices  that  all  must  possess.  He 
may  see,  too,  that  in  the  development  of  the  child  his  individual 
capacities,  needs,  tastes,  interests,  and  aspirations  must  be  given 
increasing  attention,  since  the  individual  is  useful  only  in  so  far 
as  he  is  capable  and  well-disposed.  This  alone  will  not  help  the 
teacher.  The  main  objectives  must  be  related  to  other  less  compre- 
hensive ends  and  these  must  ultimately  work  themselves  out  in  defi- 
nite and  concrete  aims  that  are  to  be  realized  in  the  particular  les- 
son that  is  to  be  taught.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  hierarchy 
of  ends,  from  the  most  general  to  the  most  detailed,  if  a  lesson  plan 
is  to  be  adequately  constructed.  The  teacher,  like  every  other  doer 
of  the  world's  work,  is  a  hopeless  idealist  if  he  lives  in  the  realm 
of  these  large  values  alone,  if  he  does  not  try  to  make  them  function 
in  the  detaik  of  his  daily  task.  While  narrow  aims  without  large 
objectives  are  blind,  generous  ideals  without  detailed  ends  that 
lead  up  to  them  are  ineffectual 

THB  RELATIOK'  OF  OENERAL  TO  SPECIFIC  AIMS 

When  the  student-teacher  has  formulated  some  of  the  more 
general  educational  aims,  he  is  asked  to  find  the  place  that  his  sub- 
ject has  in  the  attainment  of  these  aims.  In  other  words,  he  is 
asked  to  evaluate  his  subject  in  relation  to  more  general  educational 
values.  Such  a  formulation  is  made  with  relative  ease  for  some 
subjects,  while  for  others  the  diflculty  is  considerable. 

For  example,  the  teacher  of  history  is  guided  in  his  choice  of 
the  materials  of  instruction,  in  the  relative  emphasis  that  he  gives 
various  topics,  and  in  his  methods  of  teaching,  by  considering  his- 
tory as  an  important  means  of  training  the  pupil  in  the  principles 
of  good  citizenship  and  community  service.  On  various  occasions, 
I  have  noted  how  such  an  ideal  of  the  purpose  of  history  has  fune- 
tioned  to  revise  entirely  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  to  vitalize  it, 
and  to  give  it  point  and  interest. 

Again,  the  teacher  of  literature  frequently  forms  a  new  con- 
ception of  his  subject  when  he  seeks  as  one  of  his  chief  aims  to  em- 
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plui8i2e  the  fandamental  moral  lessons  embodied  in  the  works  of 
great  writers  and  to  bring  to  the  comprehension  of  his  pupils  the 
practical  virtues  that  mean  so  much  in  right  living  and  right  think- 
ing. Such  a  teacher  is  sure  to  spend  less  time  on  tedious  and  un- 
profitable details  that  all  too  often  characterize  the  English  instruc- 
tion in  our  high  schools,  and  more  on  those  elements  that  make 
literature  real  to  the  pupil  and  genuinely  human.  When  he  has 
a  broad  and  illuminating  conception  of  his  subject,  he  will  hesitate 
to  state  that  ''the  chief  aim  of  the  lesson  is  to  get  the  pupils  to 
tell  accurately  the  story  of  Canto  II,"  or  "to  drill  the  class  in  read- 
ing with  clear  enunciation."  Such  a  teacher,  too,  is  less  likely  to 
find  his  instruction  in  English  dry  and  deadening  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  pupils — an  experience  which  unfortunately  is  not  uncom- 
mon, as  many  teachers  have  frankly  confessed  to  me. 

The  teaching  of  science,  likewise,  takes  on  greater  interest  and 
worth  when  it  is  conceived  in  terms  of  its  social  significance  and 
its  value  to  the  human  race  in  its  development.  Its  facts  and  prin- 
ciples can  no  longer  be  all  of  equal  importance,  since  with  this  large 
objective  in  view  they  are  weighed  in  terms  of  their  human  signifi- 
cance. The  scientific  ideal  and  the  scientific  method  will  then  find 
their  proper  place  in  the  lesson  plan,  and  the  history  of  science  will 
not  be  entirely  ignored.  There  will  be  less  insistence  on  learning 
details  merely  as  a  memory  cram,  less  formal  and  routine  laboratory 
work,  and  a  more  obvious  connection  between  the  study  and  com- 
munity interests.  Few  teachers  who  have  made  the  effort  to  con- 
sider this  subject  in  relation  to  fundamental  educational  values  will 
openly  state:  ''My  chief  aim  in  teaching  this  course  in  physics  is 
to  satisfy  the  college  entrance  requirements.  All  other  aims  I  sub- 
ordinate to  this." 

In  the  teaching  of  history,  literature,  and  science,  the  value  of 
arriving  at  broad  educational  aims  and  of  relating  these  aims  to 
the  more  detailed  objectives  of  the  subjects  taught  is  easily  seen  by 
the  average  teacher;  while  the  narrower  practical  values  of  the 
manual  and  the  domestic  arts  at  once  place  these  subjects  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  in  direct  relation  to  the  higher  aims  of  efficiency  and 
conmiunity  service.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  teaching  of  the  lan- 
guages and  in  the  teaching  of  high-school  mathematics,  the  higher 
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aims  seem  to  throw  but  little  light  on  the  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  in  these  latter  subjects.  Of  course,  an  exception  is  to  be 
made  in  the  teaching  of  English  comprehension  and  English  ex- 
pression. Here  it  is  evident  that  a  mastery  of  current  English  as 
it  is  found  in  our  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  is  a  prime  nec- 
essity for  the  realization  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  important 
educational  aims,  while  ability  to  express  one's  self  clearly  and  to 
the  point  is  essential  in  communication  with  one's  fellows. 

In  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  The  teacher  is  often  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  rela- 
tion of  Latin  or  French  is  to  the  pupil's  ultimate  career,  while  the 
pupil  generally  has  no  more  definite  reason  for  taking  the  subject 
than  that  it  is  required  or  it  is  essential  for  admission  to  some  higher 
school.  Sometimes  the  teacher  seeks  to  find  in  the  subject  some  dis- 
tant cultural  value  or  some  disciplinary  end,  which,  however,  is  for 
the  most  part  unclear  and  uncertain.  Such  aims  seldom  serve  to 
vitalize  the  teaching  or  to  function  helpfully  in  the  lesson  plan.  At 
this  point,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
broadest  aims  of  usefulness  can  never  be  realized  in  any  subject  un- 
less that  subject  is  mastered  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  the  pupil. 
The  teacher  may  be  uncertain  as  to  just  what  role  the  knowledge  of 
a  foreign  language  will  play  in  the  later  life  of  the  pupil,  and  how 
well  it  wiU  serve  him  as  an  efiScient  member  of  society.  This  one 
fact  is  clear,  however,  that  it  can  be  of  little  value  unless  he  has  a 
sufficient  mastery  of  it  to  employ  it  as  an  instrument  in  understand- 
ing, interpreting,  and  expressing  the  facts  and  ideas  that  it  con- 
tains. Hence,  the  language  should  be  taught  with  some  definite  and 
measurable  objective  in  view.  Latin  is  to  be  read  and  comprehend- 
ed. French,  further,  may  be  taught  in  order  that  the  pupil  may 
write  it  and  speak  it.  Such  a  conception  at  once  suggests  to  the 
teacher  a  wealth  of  detailed  aims  and  specific  methods  calculated  to 
achieve  the  larger  end  of  ultimate  use  of  the  language  as  a  tool. 
One  of  the  chief  criticisms  that  at  present  can  reasonably  be  brought 
against  our  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the  high  school  and 
the  college  is  that  years  of  study  seldom  achieve  the  end  here  set 
forth. 
A  similar  problem  is  found  in  connection  with  the  aims  of  high- 
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school  mathematics.  For  the  great  majority  of  pupils  the  subject 
is  of  little  practical  use,  and  surely  in  part  for  the  reason  that  the 
pupil  has  never  mastered  his  algebra  and  geometry  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  tools  to  serve  him  efficiently.  At  any  rate,  nothing 
is  gained  by  the  study  if  there  is  not  a  reasonable  skill  and  mastery, 
not  even  the  much  exalted  end  of  mental  discipline.  So  the  teach- 
er's  main  objective  in  teaching  this  subject  becomes  clear:  Teach 
those  things  that  the  pupil  can  master;  teach  them  until  they  are 
mastered;  and  relate  them  as  far  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  the 
world  in  which  the  pupil  lives. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  THAT  DETERMINE  SPECIFIC  AIMS 

In  determining  the  main  aims  of  a  subject  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  the  detailed  objects  of  the  day's  lesson,  the  teacher  needs  to 
take  into  consideration  something  more  than  the  larger  educational 
values,  as  helpful  as  these  are.  I  emphasize  with  my  classes  con- 
stantly the  necessity  of  the  teacher  keeping  in  view  the  general  and 
the  specific  abilities  and  interests  of  the  pupils,  the  careers  that  may 
be  open  to  them  on  completing  their  formal  education,  and  the 
probability  of  their  continuing  courses  of  study  for  longer  or  short- 
er periods  of  time.  Most  of  all,  however,  I  emphasize  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  learning  as  they  relate  themselves  not  only  to  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  but  to  the  aims  of  instruction  as  well. 

It  frequently  happens,  for  example,  that  the  general  intel- 
ligence and  the  previous  training  of  a  group  of  pupils  will  decide 
whether  it  is  possible  to  teach  a  subject  with  a  large,  or  a  relatively 
small  objective  in  view.  There  are  often  in  the  same  high  school 
various  divisions  in  the  same  subject,  using  the  same  textbook,  and 
instructed  by  the  same  teacher.  Frequently  these  divisions  show 
marked  differences  in  interest  and  ability.  I  have  known  some 
classes  in  history  that  respond  eagerly  to  questions  relating  to  polit- 
ical, social,  and  industrial  problems,  while  others  evince  little  inter- 
est in  these  matters,  and  are  aroused  only  when  history  is  presented 
as  an  interesting  story  with  emphasis  on  its  dramatic  details.  In 
other  classes  even  this  simple  presentation  fails  to  appeal  to  some 
individuals.  Indeed,  many  pupils  seem  capable  only  of  mastering 
a  few  important  facts  and  in  memorizing  the  text  in  a  mechanical 
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way.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher  should  attempt  to 
conduct  his  course  in  terms  of  the  largest  aims  possible;  but  if  he 
finds  that  he  has  before  him  a  particularly  stupid  and  inert  class, 
he  should  not  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  making  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear. 

What  is  true  of  history  is  even  more  true  of  English,  whether 
taught  from  the  standpoint  of  expression  or  of  comprehension  and 
interpretation.  As  far  as  English  expression  is  concerned,  the  teach- 
er often  finds  himself  in  a  peculiar  difficulty.  Pupils  vary  tremen- 
dously not  only  in  ability,  but  also  in  previous  training,  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  The  refinements  and  nice- 
ties of  diction  may  be  taught  to  one  group  of  pupils,  who,  because 
of  ability  and  home  environment,  possess  large  vocabularies,  some 
sense  of  verbal  differences,  and  a  capacity  to  comprehend  what  good 
usage  means.  Another  group  of  pupils  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  most  common  words,  may  have  no  appreciation  for 
any  of  the  elements  of  style,  and  may  not  be  able  to  write  simple 
sentences  with  uniform  correctness.  The  greatest  service  that  the 
teacher  can  do  for  this  latter  group  in  preparing  them  for  efficient 
living  is  to  ground  them  in  the  most  fundamental  things ;  to  insist 
that  they  speak  and  write  with  some  regard  for  simple  grammatical 
principles,  that  they  use  words  with  reasonable  accuracy,  and  that 
they  spell  the  most  common  words  correctly.  More  than  this  he 
cannot  hope  to  accomplish  for  such  a  class. 

In  the  work  in  composition,  the  teacher  finds  some  pupils  who 
possess  a  real  sense  for  style  and  some  inventive  ability,  and  who 
may  be,  and  should  be  taught  to  write  well ;  but  his  aim  for  the 
majority  must  be  to  teach  them  how  to  express  common  thoughts  in 
simple  and  direct  ways.  One  pupil  may  be  encouraged  to  write 
a  poem  or  a  story,  while  another  is  given  the  assignment  of  com- 
posing a  business  or  a  social  letter  in  an  acceptable  form. 

Literary  appreciation  and  a  comprehension  of  the  great 
thoughts  and  ideals  that  the  English  classics  contain  may  be  brought 
home  to  some  pupils  in  a  more  fundamental  way  that  to  others. 
The  aim  for  all  cannot  be  the  same.  '^ Exposing  pupils"  to  good 
literature,  advocated  by  Professor  Snedden  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ing appreciation,  cannot  be  practiced  in  an  aimless  and  haphazard 
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maimer.  Different  individaals  require  different  treatment.  Some 
pupils  are  immune  to  the  best;  they  will  get  the  literary  fever,  if 
at  all,  only  by  placing  them  in  contact  with  books  other  than  the 
great  literary  masterpieces,  and  only  by  emphasis  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  of  things  that  to  him  may  8eem  of  less  literary  value 
and  less  moral  excellence.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  give  fur- 
ther examples.  In  all  subjects  of  the  high-school  curriculum,  this 
maxim  holds  good:  "Modify  your  aims  with  reference  to  the  In- 
dividual capacities  and  interests  of  your  pupils. '' 

The  probable  future  career  of  the  pupil  must  necessarily  de- 
termine in  a  considerable  measure  what  the  particular  aims  of  any 
course  of  study  should  be.  Perhaps  there  is  but  one  subject  called 
English,  but  clearly  certain  aspects  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
should  be  emphasized  for  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  college.  The 
emphasis  will  be  different  for  those  who  are  to  use  it  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  Technical  pupils  will  require  a  technical  voca- 
bulary ;  they  should  be  trained  to  express  their  ideas  in  direct  and 
definite  ways.  Perhaps  such  a  term  as  "Agricultural  English"  is 
not  so  gross  as  it  at  first  seems,  if  the  idea  that  the  expression  is 
intended  to  convey  is  comprehended.  English  is  no  more  universal 
than  any  other  discipline  or  study.  It  functions  only  in  specific 
situations. 

What  is  true  of  English  is  true  of  every  subject  in  the  curric- 
ulum. Physics  cannot  have  the  same  aims  when  it  is  made  a  part 
of  a  course  in  general  science  as  when  it  is  taught  as  a  separate 
subject  to  pupils  preparing  for  college  or  a  technical  school.  In 
the  manual  arts  the  main  objectives  are  influenced  by  the  question : 
"Are  the  pupils  taking  this  course  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of,  and  some  elementary  skill  in,  hand-work,  or  are  they  seeking  to 
become  proficient  in  some  definite  trade  f ' '  Foreign  languages  vary 
their  aims  in  terms  of  what  use  the  pupil  is  expected  to  make  of 
what  he  learns.  Instruction  in  French  often  differs  materially  from 
instruction  in  Spanish,  because  the  former  is  considered  a  cultural 
subject  and  the  latter  mainly  a  practical  subject,  to  be  taught 
chiefiy  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  positions  in  the  commercial 
world. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  pupil  will  probably  continue  a 
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course  of  study  for  a  period  of  years  or  pursue  it  only  for  a  brief 
time  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  objectives  of  the  course.  A 
one-year  course  in  high-school  mathematics  must  adopt  different 
aims  and  pursue  different  methods  from  the  older  course,  covering 
two  years  and  a  half.  It  is  possible  that  some  Latin  may  be  taught 
to  pupils  who  intend  to  study  it  for  only  one  or  two  years,  bur 
surely  the  aims  of  such  a  course  will  be  quite  different  from  those 
set  up  for  a  course  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  carry  the  subject  for 
four  years  in  the  high  school  with  a  view  of  continuing  it  in  college. 

Such  questions  as  the  above  I  impress  upon  my  students  in  con- 
nection with  their  lesson  plans,  but  more  than  any  of  these  con- 
siderations, I  endeavor  to  emphasize  the  place  that  the  laws  of  learn- 
ing occupy  in  the  general  and  in  the  detailed  aims  of  instruction. 
Important  among  these  laws  in  influencing  the  lesson  plan  are  the 
four  following: 

1.  TJie  elements  that  enter  into  ihe  learning  mti^t  be  associ- 
ated in  their  proper  order.  This  maxim  concerns  chiefly  the  method 
of  instruction,  but  it  also  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  detailed 
aims  that  the  teacher  sets  up,  since  there  is  a  best  possible  order  in 
learning. 

In  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  should  we  emphasize  gram- 
mar at  the  start,  or  make  our  objectives  early  in  the  course  the 
acquisition  of  some  ability  in  reading  and  speaking  t  Since  the 
right  order  of  learning  involves  beginning  with  those  things  that 
have  interest,  and  are  related  to  the  pupil's  experience,  should  the 
teacher  in  the  manual  arts  have  as  his  first  aim  the  mastery  of 
certain  formal  exercises,  or  the  construction  of  some  simple  articles 
of  every  day  usef  Since  the  less  difiScult  elements  of  learning  should 
be  introduced  if  possible  before  the  more  difScult  aspects  of  the 
subject  are  taken  up,  should  instruction  in  a  foreign  language  have 
as  its  initial  aim  the  mastery  of  phonetics  f  Should  the  conditional 
sentence,  seldom  found  in  the  literature  read  by  the  first-year  pu- 
pil of  Latin,  be  treated  during  the  period  in  which  the  learner  is 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  elements,  or  should  its  consideration 
be  postponed  until  the  construction  arises  in  actual  uset  Since 
fundamental  habits  of  knowledge  and  skill  must  be  acquired  be- 
fore the  learner  can  proceed  far  in  any  subject,  such  questions  as 
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these  saggest  themselves :  ' '  What  facts  in  history  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  drill  in  the  early  stages  of  the  coursef  ''What 
physical  principles  are  most  elementary  in  their  natare  t ' '  ' '  What 
are  the  most  commonly  used  processes  in  algebra  that  must  be  early 
reduced  to  the  level  of  mechanical  skillf 

2.  Unnecessary  elements  should  never  be  introduced  in  the 
learning  with  an  idea  that  they  may  be  eliminated  later.  This  max- 
im, for  example,  clearly  enjoins  the  teacher  of  shorthand  to  avoid 
setting  np  as  the  aim  of  a  lesson  the  study  of  outlines  which  cannot 
be  economically  used  in  actual  practice.  This  principle  will  pre- 
vent also  the  teacher  of  a  foreign  language  from  emphasizing  trans- 
lation into  English  as  an  aim  of  instruction  when  the  purpose  of 
the  course  is  to  give  the  pupils  facility  in  reading  and  understand- 
ing the  text  in  the  original. 

3.  There  are  fixed  limits  to  desirable  and  possible  proficiency 
in  any  act  of  learning.  The  teacher  who  understands  this  principle 
will  not  continue  to  hold  up  certain  objectives  when  the  pupil  has 
reached  the  point  where  further  improvement  in  specific  elements 
of  learning  is  either  extremely  difficult  or  without  compensating  re- 
sults. Such  a  teacher  will  not  insist  on  emphasizing  with  a  class 
of  beginners  unusual  constructions  in  a  foreign  language,  or  with 
the  average  pupil,  ultra-fine  distinctions  in  the  use  of  the  English 
words.  He  will  not  expect  immature  pupils  to  understand  the  in- 
tricate problems  of  constitutional  law  in  the  study  of  history,  or 
require  them  to  spell  uncommon  words  without  the  use  of  a  dic- 
tionary. 

4.  Review  of  what  has  been  learned  is  necessary.  This  can- 
not  be  haphazard.  There  is  a  sequence  in  review  that  is  the  most 
economical  one.  I  have  found  that  this  maxim  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  for  the  novice  in  teaching  to  comprehend  and  apply  in 
working  out  the  daily  lesson  plan.  Just  how  much  of  yesterday's 
lesson  should  be  gone  over  again ;  what  important  matters  taken  up 
earlier  in  the  course  should  be  recalled  at  a  later  stage ;  what  partic- 
ular weaknesses  of  the  class  and  of  individual  pupils  need  most  of 
all  to  be  corrected;  what  connection  should  be  made  between  the 
review  and  the  advance!    These  are  questions  constantly  recurring 
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and  demanding  most  careful  attention  in  the  formulation  of  the 
daily  aims  of  instruction. 

COMMON  FAULTS  MADE  BY  TEACHERS  IN  FOBMULATINa  THE  AIMS 

OF  THE  LESSON 

Up  to  the  present  point,  the  discussion  may  have  given  the  im- 
pression that  a  consideration  of  the  construction  of  the  lesson  plan, 
particularly  of  the  nature  and  the  function  of  the  aim,  precedes 
the  drawing  up  of  daily  plans  by  the  student-teacher.  This  is  not 
so,  however.  The  novice  in  teaching  is  given  but  a  few  preliminary 
instructions  before  he  attempts  to  plan  his  work.  A  consideration 
of  the  lesson  plan,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  aim,  but  also  in  respect 
to  its  other  essential  features  (to  be  discussed  later),  is  carried  on 
at  the  same  time  that  plans  are  being  drawn  up  and  submitted,  and 
the  whole  procedure  is  by  the  case  method.  In  this  way,  theory 
and  practice  are  kept  in  vital  contact ;  the  theory  gives  meaning  to 
the  practice,  and  the  practice  gives  point  and  objective  to  the 
theory.  Such  a  method  of  conducting  the  work  I  have  found  emi- 
nently satisfactory — a  method  which  in  my  experience  applies  not 
only  to  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  art  of  plan-making,  but  to 
all  teaching  of  whatever  nature  and  whatever  grade. 

Student-teachers  at  first  of  necessity  make  many  glaring  mis- 
takes in  the  formulation  and  utilization  of  aims,  as  well  as  in  other 
details  of  the  plan,  and  it  is  seldom  before  the  middle  of  the  schol- 
astic year  that  reasonably  good  plans  are  submitted  by  the  majority 
of  the  class.  This,  however,  is  to  be  expected.  Gradually  skill  is 
obtained,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year — during  which  some  180  les- 
son plans  are  handed  in  by  most  of  the  students  (and  in  a  few  in- 
stances, double  that  number),  and  the  lessons  on  which  these  plans 
are  based  actually  taught — ^thoroughly  good  and  practical  plans  are 
the  rule. 

The  most  common  faults  in  determining  the  aims  of  the  lesson 
that  the  novice  in  teaching  makes  are  the  following: 

1.    The  detailed  aims  are  vague  and  general,  as  for  example: 

' '  My  aim  in  teaching  this  lesson  is  to  make  the  class  appreciate  some  of  the 
best  points  in  the  story. ' '     (Comment    * '  What  points! ' ') 

''The  aim  for  today  is  to  review  work  touched  upon  during  the  last  two 
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wedkB."  (Comment:  ''Ton  eannot  cover  all  the  things  eonaidered  during 
this  time.  Aak  youiaelf  what  points  need  to  be  most  emphasised  In  review 
and  whj.") 

"In  this  lesson  my  aim  is  to  discuss  various  difficulties  that  arise  In  con- 
nection with  factoring."  (Comment:  "State  specifically  what  these  diffi- 
cnlties  are.  Ask  yourself  how  you  decide  what  difficulties  should  be  con- 
sidered.") 

2.  Not  infrequently  a  broad  aim,  one  which  should  enter  in 
to  determine  the  conduct  of  the  entire  course  rather  than  the  details 
of  a  single  lesson,  is  set  down  as  the  specific  aim  for  the  day,  as  for 
example : 

"My  aim  is  to  emphasize  thought  questions  in  discussing  the  political 
activities  of  the  reign  of  Augustus."  (Comment:  "You  should  plan  to  ask 
thought  questions  in  practically  every  lesson  you  teach.  What  are  the  specific 
thought  questions  that  you  have  in  mind  for  today's  workf ") 

' '  The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  impress  the  class  with  the  moral  problems 
brought  out  in  the  play."  (Comment:  "To  emphasize  the  moral  aspects  of 
titerature  is  one  of  the  most  general  aims  in  teaching.  What  particular  prob- 
lems do  you  wish  to  bring  out  in  the  lessonf    Be  specific") 

"My  aim  is  to  give  the  class  some  notion  of  the  scientific  method." 
(Comment:  "You  have  given  a  very  large  and  important  aim  which  should 
be  before  you  in  the  teaching  of  the  entire  course.  What  specific  things  can 
you  emphasize  in  your  lesson  in  order  that  this  large  aim  may  be  in  part 
lealizedt  You  should  select  a  few  important  details  as  the  aims  of  your  les- 
son, choosing  these  details  in  reference  to  your  more  comprehensive  and 
general  aim.") 

3.  The  detailed  aims  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  broader  ob- 
jectives, as  for  example : 

"My  aim  today  is  to  have  the  pupils  look  up  in  their  dictionaries  the 
derivation  of  the  most  unusual  words  they  meet  in  their  reading. ' '  (Comment : 
"Why  do  you  wish  them  to  do  thisf  How  will  a  knowledge  of  the  derivation 
of  these  words  help  the  pupils  in  understanding  and  appreciating  what  they 
have  readf  Be  sure  that  the  time  spent  on  this  will  justify  itself  in  terms  of 
the  aims  of  the  course  before  you  adopt  such  lesson  aims. ' ') 

"My  aim  in  teaching  this  lesson  [in  Macbeth]  is  to  have  the  pupils  form 
complete  sentences  in  reply  to  the  specific  questions  asked. ' '  (Comment :  "To 
what  main  aim  that  you  have  before  you  in  teaching  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
does  this  specific  aim  relate  f  This  aim  may  have  some  justification,  but  have 
you  no  other  and  more  important  aim  in  teaching  this  lessonf  Bemember  this 
is  a  class  in  literature,  not  in  oral  expression.") 

"My  aim  in  today's  lesson  is  very  specific.  It  is  to  teach  the  class  the 
correct  8X>elling  of  the  following  words  found  in  the  outside  reading."  (A  list 
of  unusual  words  follows.)       (Comment:     "Does  the  teaching  of  the  spelling 
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of  these  words  help  you  in  any  way  to  realice  the  important  objeetiTes  of  thia 
course  f  Bemember  that  these  words  are  so  uncommon  that  probably  not  one 
of  thffln  will  be  used  by  your  pupils  in  their  written  work  either  in  school  or 
out  of  school.") 

4.  At  the  outset  of  the  course,  the  student-teacher  is  likely  to 
hand  in  aims  that  are  purely  formal  in  their  nature,  often  being 
merely  an  outlined  statement  of  the  assignment,  as  for  example: 

''My  aim  is  to  call  upon  the  pupils  for  the  vocabulary  and  then  to  take 
up  the  translation  of  the  sentences  from  Latin  to  English. ' ' 

"My  aim  is  to  go  over  with  the  class  yesterday's  review  and  then  to  take 
up  the  advance  propositions." 

''My  aim  is  to  read  with  the  class  the  two  selections  assigned  them  for 
the  day. ' ' 

In  such  instances  as  the  foregoing,  I  point  out  to  the  individ- 
uals who  submit  these  plans  and  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  the  obvious 
fact  that  a  mere  formal  statement  of  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  as  an 
aim  in  teaching  has  no  value,  since  it  cannot  in  any  way  determine 
details  or  methods.  It  does  not  function  practically  in  guiding  the 
teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  I  indicate  that  if  the  teacher  care- 
fully goes  over  the  assignment  and  selects  from  many  details  defi- 
nite points  that  he  knows  need  emphasis,  he  has  then  given  to  his 
plan  some  point  and  value,  particularly  if  he  has  chosen  these  de- 
tails with  reference  to  the  larger  aims  of  his  teaching  and  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  his  pupils. 

5.  Sometimes  the  teacher  repeats  the  same  aim  day  after  day. 
When  criticized  for  this,  he  frequently  replies  that  he  does  not  see 
how  he  can  vary  his  aims.  The  same  aim  applies  to  all  lessons,  he 
maintains.  This  difficulty  is  most  frequent  in  the  teaching  of  the 
foreign  languages,  where  the  instructor  is  likely  to  proceed  in  a 
cut-and-dried  way — so  much  vocabulary  each  day,  so  much  transla- 
tion from  the  foreign  language  into  English,  and  so  much  composi- 
tion in  the  language.  To  such  teachers  I  try  to  make  clear  the  fact 
that  to  have  one  unvarying  object  is  to  have  no  object  at  all.  The 
teacher  who  aims  at  identical  things  from  day  to  day,  not  consid- 
ering the  development  of  the  work,  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and 
some  of  the  more  ultimate  values  to  be  achieved,  is  in  a  hopdess 
rut  of  deadening  routine. 
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6.  Frequ^itly  student-teachers  confuse  aims  and  methods, 
sabstitnting  the  how  for  the  what,  as  for  example : 

' 'M7  aim  in  this  lesson  is  to  bave  the  members  of  the  elass  write  out  the 
adTanoed  work  on  the  blackboard,  and  then  have  it  corrected  hj  others." 
(Comment:  ''Ton  are  telling  how  70a  plan  to  do  jour  work,  not  the  objects 
70a  wish  to  accomplish.  Ask  jonrself  the  question:  'What  results  do  I  hope 
to  accomplish  b7  this  method  of  teaching,  and  wh7  is  this  the  best  wa7  to 
aeeomplish  these  results  f  The  results  that  70U  seek  are  70ur  real  lesson 
aims.'') 

"M7  aim  in  this  lesson  is  to  conduct  the  work  b7  question  and  answer." 
(Comment  "  'Question  and  answer'  describes  a  method  of  instruction,  not  an 
aim.  What  points  do  70U  seek  to  emphasize  in  70ur  questions  f  These  are 
70ur  lesson  aims.") 

"M7  aim  in  this  lesson  is  to  have  the  pupils  recite  on  the  various  main 
topics.  After  each  topic  has  been  presented  (but  not  during  its  presentation) 
the  dass  will  be  allowed  to  ask  questions  of  the  pupil  who  has  just  recited." 
(Comment:  "This  describes  a  method  and  in  some  instances  a  helpful  one. 
It  does  not  tell  what  70U  aim  to  do  b7  using  this  method. ' ') 

7.  The  teacher  at  times  sets  up  too  many  aims  to  be  realized  in 
any  single  lesson,  although  the  aims  considered  singly  may  be  ex- 
cellent.   Thns : 

"M7  aim  in  this  lesson  is  to  consider  first,  the  development  of  the  storj 
in  the  'Legend  of  Sleep7  Hollow; '  second,  to  emphasize  the  exquisite  humor  of 
Washington  Irving 's  treatment;  third,  to  discuss  the  epithets  and  descriptive 
adjectives  that  he  emplo7s;  fourth,  to  anal7ze  the  character  of  lehabod;  fifth, 
to  make  the  class  realize  the  effects  of  foolish  fears  on  the  actions  of  an  indi- 
vidual; and  sixth,  to  lead  the  class  to  see  that  in  this  humorous  narrative  there 
is  an  element  of  pathos,  making  the  application  of  this  fact  to  life  in  general ' ' 

8.  Frequently  the  various  aims  are  not  mutually  related  and  do 
not  group  themselves  under  a  single  higher  aim  to  which  they 
should  contribute.  To  an  extent  the  example  quoted  above  suffers 
from  this  fault.  The  following  even  more  obviously  errs  in  this 
direction  : 

"The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  give  the  bo7s  practice  in  forming  simple 
sentences  in  answer  to  questions;  to  make  sure  the7  all  profited  b7  the  reading 
7e6terda7;  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  principles  of  indirect  discourse;  also 
certain  idioms  explained  under  paragraph  154;  further  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  subject;  to  impart  knowledge  about  the  countr7;  and  to  improve  pronuncia- 
tion, reading  abilit7,  and  vocabular7.  "* 


'Quoted  from  the  writer's   An  Introduction  to   High-School   Teaching, 
p.  349. 
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THE  METHOD  AS  A  PART  OF  THE  LESSON  PLAN 

The  second  important  consideration  in  the  lesson  plan  is  the 
statement  of  the  method  by  which  the  aims  are  to  be  realized.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  effective  method  is  that  it  should  be 
adequate  to  realize  these  ainm.  Often,  however,  there  is  apparently 
little  relation  between  the  two,  as  the  following  example  shows : 

*  *  The  aim  of  the  lesson  is  first  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  clearly  re- 
lating a  modifying  clause  to  those  parts  of  the  sentence  that  it  modifies;  sec- 
ond, to  consider  with  the  class  various  varieties  of  modif3ring  clauses;  and 
third,  to  point  out  the  most  common  errors  made  in  the  use  of  such  clauses. 

"Method:  I  shall  devote  the  first  part  of  the  hour  to  a  rapid  review  of 
yesterday's  advance.  I  shall  then  discuss  the  main  points  in  the  advance  for 
today;  and  finally  I  shall  take  up  with  the  class  the  sentences  written  on  the 
board  by  various  individuals. ' ' 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  obscure  statement  of  method  is  the 
following  in  connection  with  a  lesson,  the  subject  of  which  is  tax- 
ation as  a  cause  of  the  French  Revolution: 

' '  Method :  When  the  class  assembles,  I  shaU  pass  out  sheets  of  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  short  test  This  test  will  require  about  fifteen  minutes, 
and  wiU  be  based  upon  the  reading  assigned  to  be  done  outside  of  the  class.  The 
foUowing  questions  will  be  asked:  (1)  Give  proofs  that  the  burdens  of  tax- 
ation were  unevenly  distributed.  (2)  Name  the  different  kinds  of  taxes  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  French  Bevolution.  (3)  What  were  the  direct  and 
indirect  taxes  f    Explain  and  give  examples  of  each. 

' '  After  the  test  is  over,  I  shall  begin  the  explanation  of  taxation  by  say- 
ing that  the  city  of has  a  yearly  expense  of  about  $8,000,000.      I 

shaU  then  ask  how  this  money  is  expended,  so  directing  the  questions  that  I 
shall  receive  such  answers  as  the  following:  'To  keep  the  city  streets  dean;' 
'to  pay  the  salaries  of  city  officials;'  'to  maintain  the  public  schools;'  to 
provide  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules  and  regulations;'  'to  maintain  a 
fire  department,  and  a  police  force.'  I  shall  then  ask  the  question:  'How 
does  the  city  secure  money  to  pay  for  these  things!'  and  I  shall  naturally 
expect  the  answer:  'Through  taxes.'  I  shall  then  ask  about  methods  of 
assessing  taxes  and  securing  their  payment,  and  I  shall  compare  such  methods 
with  those  employed  in  France  before  the  Bevolution.  I  shall  finally  bring 
out  through  various  questions  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  city  under  dis- 
cussion do  not  as  a  rule  feel  that  taxation  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  that  the  poor 
are  practically  exempt  from  direct  taxes.  On  the  basis  of  these  questions,  I 
shall  attempt  to  contrast  the  condition  of  the  French  people  with  those  in  the 
local  conununity,  and  to  show  how  excessive  and  burdensome  taxation  causes 
discontent  and  may  ultimately  lead  to  social  revolution.    In  emphasizing  this 
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lut  pointy  I  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  elan  to  the  burdens  of  taxation 
that  are  being  placed  on  the  ahoulders  of  the  people  of  Bnrope  in  the  OmtX 
War,  and  suggest  possible  results  after  the  eonelnsion  of  peaee."* 

The  method,  like  the  aim,  is  often  too  general  to  be  of  anj 
specific  value  in  realizing  the  concrete  lesson  aims.  I  frequently 
get  statements  of  which  the  following  are  examples : 

**Mj  method  will  be  by  question  and  answer."  (Oomment:  "The  ques- 
tion-and-answer  method  is,  or  should  be,  employed  in  the  large  majority  of 
lessons  taught.  Your  statement  gives  no  idea  of  the  details  of  method  that 
jon  are  to  employ  to  realize  the  aims  of  this  particular  lesson.") 

''I  shall  use  the  development  method  for  the  most  part  in  teaching  today's 
lesson."     (Comment  similar  to  the  preceding.) 

* '  I  shaU  spend  most  of  the  hour  in  demonstrating  to  the  class  the  nature 
of  magnetism."  (Comment:  "Your  statement  is  too  genersL  TeU  in  detail 
how  yon  plan  to  conduct  your  demonstration  and  how  it  is  suited  to  bring  to 
the  minds  of  your  pupils  the  aims  that  you  have  outlined  above.") 

Again,  the  method,  like  the  aim,  is  often  stated  in  stereotyped 
form  day  after  day,  indicating  no  originality  or  adaptability  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

As  a  rale,  the  novice  in  teaching  gives  too  few  details  in  his 
statement  of  method  and  is  likely  to  ignore  some  of  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  work  in  this  statement.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  regard  to  the  main  questions  that  he  plans  to  ask  and  also 
in  regard  to  the  illustrations  that  he  should  use  in  his  teaching. 
For  this  reason,  I  insist  that  all  student^teachers  shall  include  in 
their  lesson  plans,  statements  of  the  most  important  questions  that 
they  intend  to  put  to  the  class  and  also  of  the  detailed  illustrations 
that  they  are  to  use  in  making  dear  the  difficult  and  obscure  parts 
of  the  lesson.  I  get  a  fair  response  to  my  first  request,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances  an  unsatisfactory  response  to  the  second. 

In  regard  to  the  framing  of  questions  in  advance  of  the 
lesson,  I  always  meet  the  objection  on  the  part  of  my  students  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  formulate  questions  prior  to  the  actual 
class  situation ;  that  when  such  questions  are  formulated  and  held 
to  rigorously,  they  give  the  lesson  a  stereotyped  character  and 
hold  down  the  teacher  to  a  cut-and-dried  program,  limiting  spon- 
taneity and  hampering  the  free  development  of  the  lesson.    To 


'Quoted  from  the  writer's  An  Introduction  to  High-School  Teaching,  pp. 
353,  354. 
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this  objection  (which  in  my  mind  is  a  real  one,  and  which  has  a 
certain  justification)  I  reply  by  pointing  out  that  no  details  of  a 
lesson  plan  should  be  adhered  to  with  absolute  rigor,  particularly 
if  there  is  a  clear  reason  for  modifying  them  in  the  course  of  a 
lesson,  and  that  no  teacher  should  be  so  much  a  slave  to  method, 
not  even  his  own  method,  that  he  cannot  depart  from  it  in  general 
or  in  details,  if  the  occasion  arises.  A  lesson  plan,  however,  is  in 
a  small  way  similar  to  a  plan  of  battle.  The  general  in  command 
must  know  his  main  objectives  and  his  detailed  aims;  he  must 
further  have  his  method  of  reaching  these  objectives  very  clearly 
worked  out  in  advance  of  the  actual  engagement.  While  many 
things  may  occur  during  the  fighting  to  cause  him  to  modify  both 
aims  and  methods,  the  fact  that  he  has  planned  what  to  do  in  ad- 
vance will  help  him  to  change  details  intelligently.  Further,  cer- 
tain main  objectives  must  be  realized  if  he  is  to  win  the  engage- 
ment at  all.  It  is  equally  true  that  while  no  teacher  can  foresee 
all  the  questions  that  he  should  ask  in  advance  of  the  actual  lesson, 
the  teacher  who  goes  into  the  class  without  a  very  definite  idea  of 
what  his  most  important  questions  are  to  be  and  how  they  should 
be  framed,  is  not  likely  to  formulate  them  well  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  illustrations,  I  find  most  of  the  class  in 
ignorance  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  I  try  to  make  the 
student  understand :  first,  what  the  function  of  the  illustration  is ; 
second,  what  the  various  types  of  illustrations  are ;  and  third,  the 
general  technique  to  be  employed  in  their  use.  Space  permits  me 
to  touch  on  these  points  only  in  a  most  general  way.  At  the  out- 
set, I  define  an  illustration  as  anything  that  makes  clear  something 
that  is  relatively  remote,  obscure,  or  abstract.  I  then  x>oint  out 
to  the  class  that  the  illustration  may  take  various  forms.  The 
object  or  the  process  under  consideration  may  be  actually  presented, 
or  a  picture  or  model  of  it  may  be  used.  Again,  illustration  may 
take  the  form  of  graphic  representation.  A  means  of  illustration, 
particularly  important  in  the  teaching  of  literature  and  history, 
is  to  stimulate  the  class  to  call  up  in  imagination  incidents  and 
scenes  similar  to  those  described  in  the  text.  Sometimes  illustra- 
tion is  by  analogy ;  sometimes  it  consists  in  a  mere  suggestion,  the 
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last-named  device  being  an  excellent  means  of  bringing  moral  sit- 
uations to  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  and  of  enforcing  ideals,  as 
well  as  of  illuminating  elements  of  humor  phrased  in  terms  outside 
of  the  pupil's  common  experiences. 

Naturally,  student-teachers  are  able  to  select  adequate  illus- 
trations more  easily  in  some  subjects  than  in  others.  The  sciences 
offer  the  most  obvious  methods  of  illustration  and  demonstration, 
yet  even  here  I  find  that  students  fall  far  short  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. Such  subjects  as  language  and  mathematics  give  the 
chance  to  illustrate  in  the  form  of  examples,  though  in  a  somewhat 
perfunctory  and  stereotyped  fashion.  In  such  cases,  the  problem 
is  to  find  the  best  and  clearest  examples  for  bringing  out  the  fact 
or  procedure  under  consideration— by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to 
do.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the  course,  the  student-teacher  has 
little  conception  of  methods  of  illustration  by  other  means  than 
those  just  mentioned.  Graphic  illustration  in  its  various  forms 
is  generally  a  closed  book,  to  him ;  even  the  proper  use  of  charts 
and  maps  is  unfamiliar  to  him.  He  finds  great  difficulty  in  making 
his  points  clear  through  well-devised  analogies,  and.he  seldom  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination  of  his  pupils  in  making  his  treatment  of 
history  and  literature  the  humanizing  studies  that  they  should  be. 
As  he  goes  on  in  his  course,  he  improves  in  these  particulars,  but 
seldom  achieves  excellence  during  his  period  of  practice-teaching. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  LESSON  FLAN 

Beside  insisting  that  my  student-teachers  formulate  carefully 
their  aims,  and  work  out  in  reasonable  detail  the  method  by  which 
these  aims  are  to  be  achieved,  I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  have 
them  place  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  the  results  that  they  believe 
they  have  obtained.  Under  the  topic  ''Resvlts"  are  included  the 
general  impression  formed  by  the  teacher  as  to  how  the  lesson 
progressed  as  a  whole,  fairly  detailed  statements  of  those  points 
where  the  results  were  excellent  or  satisfactory  as  well  as  of  those 
which  were  relative  failures,  comparisons  between  the  day's  lesson 
and  those  that  have  preceded,  statement  of  definite  achievements 
of  the  pupils,  frank  comments  on  the  aims  set  up,  methods  employed, 
questions  asked,  illustrations  used,  etc.    When  these  results  are 
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carefully  and  faithfully  made  out,  they  serve  two  excellent  pur- 
poses. In  the  first  place,  they  bring  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
teacher  in  an  impressive  way  just  what  occurred  during  the  lesson. 
They  aid  the  teacher  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  dass.  They 
are  the  means  of  honest  self-examination  and  criticism.  In  the 
second  place,  they  furnish  a  record  of  the  daily  work  that  can  be 
referred  to  from  time  to  time  for  comparison  with  later  attainment. 
Student-teachers  differ  greatly  in  the  emphasis  that  they  place  on 
the  statement  of  results.  Some  content  themselves  with  perfunc- 
tory and  brief  statements,  such  as:  "Today's  lesson  went  well 
on  the  whole.  I  had  little  trouble  with  attention  or  discipline." 
Other  teachers  write  out  in  considerable  detail  what  they  consider 
was  the  outcome  of  the  lesson,  giving  an  interesting  and  intelligent 
analysis  of  their  successes  and  failures,  of  the  relative  value  of  var- 
ious parts  of  the  lesson  and  a  brief  critique  of  their  aims  and 
method.    The  following  is  an  example : 

"I  feel  that  to-day's  lesson  went  better  than  any  I  have  so  far  conducted. 
In  the  first  place,  the  class  was  interested  and  alert.  The  reason  for  this  atti- 
tude was,  I  am  sure,  that  I  tried  to  bring  the  discussion  home  to  them,  to  relate 
it  to  their  own  experience  and  to  the  things  that  most  concerned  them.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  do  this  each  day  from  now  on.  However,  I  must  guard  against 
two  things.  First,  I  must  keep  more  to  the  subject,  and  not  allow  the  class  to 
wander  far  afield,  however  interesting  the  excursions  may  be.  In  one  instance, 
I  started  in  to  discuss  agrarian  troubles  in  Italy  and  ended  with  the  relation 
of  high  prices  to  the  present  gold  supply.  Second,  I  must  prevent  the  individ- 
ual members  of  the  class  from  breaking  in  with  comments  and  questions.  Their 
interest  prompts  them  to  do  it,  but  it  creates  a  certain  disorder  that  may  affect 
the  discipline.  I  had  a  feeling  to-day  that  if  I  am  not  careful  about  this,  I  may 
soon  have  a  disorderly  class  on  my  hands. 

''In  to-day's  lesson  I  spent  too  much  time  on  the  advance  and  I  had  only 
five  minutes  for  the  assignment  of  tomorrow's  work.  I  had  planned  for  ten 
minutes,  and  I  could  have  used  even  more  to  advantage.  I  think  most  of  my 
questions  were  good,  but  too  many  were  leading  questions  and  involved  little 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  who  answered  them.  My  illustrations  'went.' 
The  class  in  every  instance  saw  the  point  and  were  interested.  I  shall  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  future  in  planning  my  illustrations.  I  wish  I  had  bet- 
ter maps  for  part  of  this  work,  but  I  find  I  can  get  on  by  drawing  rough 
outline  maps  on  the  board,  and  having  the  pupils  fill  in  important  details  as 
they  arise  in  the  course  of  the  recitation.  I  have  not  as  yet  overcome  entirely 
the  fault  of  asking  questions  twice  or  three  times,  or  of  repeating  the  answers 
of  the  pupils,  but  I  am  sure  I  am  improving  in  this  respect." 
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I  reqnire  student-teachers  to  hand  in  their  lesson  plans  at  the 
end  of  each  week.  These  are  corrected  and  the  main  faults  and 
merits  are  discussed  with  the  dass  as  a  whole.  The  book  in  which 
the  plans  are  written  has  space  at  the  end  for  details  other  than 
those  immediately  connected  with  the  plan.  The  student-teacher 
is  required  to  give  a  written  statement  of  the  more  important 
matters  brought  out  during  the  week  in  his  conference  with  his 
critic-teacher.  He  is  asked  to  report  all  cases  of  discipline,  their 
nature,  the  method  of  treating  them  and  the  results  secured.  He 
is  also  asked  to  give  an  account  of  individual  help  rendered  pupils, 
stating  the  difficulty,  the  nature  of  the  help  given,  and  the  outcome, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  judged.  If  he  visits  the  class  of  another  teacher, 
or  observes  the  work  of  his  critic  in  the  conduct  of  a  lesson,  the 
student-teacher  is  asked  to  write  out  his  impressions  of  this. 

AU  lesson  plans  are  required  to  be  made  out  in  advance  of  the 
lesson  taught,  and  during  the  actual  teaching  are  placed  on  the 
teacher's  desk  where  they  can  be  inspected  by  the  critic-teacher 
or  the  supervisor  of  practice  teaching.  Changes  made  from  this 
plan  during  the  course  of  the  recitation  are  indicated  in  red  ink. 

Student-teachers  at  times  find  the  making  out  of  lesson  plans 
somewhat  of  a  task,  but  on  the  whole  their  attitude  is  receptive, 
particularly  after  they  understand  the  purpose  of  such  plans  and 
acquire  some  skill  in  constructing  them.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
of  practice  teaching,  each  student  is  asked  to  write  a  paper  com- 
menting on  the  work,  giving  his  impressions  of  its  merits  and 
defects.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  members  of  each  class 
mention  the  planning  of  their  lessons  as  one  of  the  most  helpful 
devices  in  their  teaching.  Doubtless  they  make  this  favorable  com- 
ment in  part  because  they  know  the  instructor's  attitude  toward 
this  phase  of  their  work,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  genuine  approval  in  what  they  say.  Many  teach- 
ers who  have  past  beyond  the  period  of  their  novitiate,  have  told 
me  in  later  years  that  while  they  no  longer  make  out  detailed 
plans  for  each  day,  they  nevertheless  continue  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  plan  their  lessons,  and  find  the  practice  of  great  value 
in  their  teaching. 

In  concluding  this  discussion,  I  append  a  lesson  plan  which 
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shows  in  some  detail  the  main  features  touched  on  in  the  foregoing 
discussion.  It  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  better  plans  submitted 
by  a  student-teacher  toward  the  end  of  the  year  of  practice  teach- 
ing.* 

LESSON  PLAN  IN  PHYSICS 
A.    Materials  GoTered  in  the  Leaeon 

(a)  Beview.  I  shall  go  over  with  the  class  the  various  facts  previously 
^discussed  in  regard  to  sound,  namely, — that  it  originates  in  a  vibrating  body, 
that  it  is  conducted  through  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  longi- 
tudinal wave  motion.  What  really  travels  through  the  air  is  a  series  of  com- 
pressions, alternating  with  a  series  of  rarefactions.     (10  min.) 

fh)  Advance.  Here  we  shall  discuss  the  speed  of  sound,  the  graphic  rep- 
resentation of  sound,  and  the  nature  of  the  manometric  flame.     (17  min.) 

(c)  Assignment.  I  wish  here  to  bring  out  the  difference  between  noise 
and  tone,  and  two  of  the  three  features  by  which  tones  are  distinguished  from 
one  another;  namely,  loudness  and  pitch.  I  shall  reserve  the  discussion  of 
quality  (fundamentals  and  overtones)  for  another  lesson.     (18  min.) 

B.  Outline  of  the  Lesson  in  Detail 
(a)  The  aim.  The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  again  to  emphasize  the  physical 
facts  relating  to  the  cause  of  sound  and  its  transmission;  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  sound  as  a  sensation  and  as  a  physioal  phenomenon;  to  frame  with  the 
class  a  definition  of  noise  and  tone,  and  of  loudness  and  pitch.  I  shall  treat 
these  distinctions  from  two  standpoints,  sensation  and  physical  energy.  These 
latter  distinctions  will  lead  up  to  subsequent  laboratory  experiments. 

(h)  Method.  I  shall  first  ask  a  number  of  fact  questions  concerning  mat- 
ters brought  out  in  previous  lessons.  Typical  questions  to  be  asked  are  as 
follows : 

''If  you  clamp  in  a  vise  a  blade  of  a  hack  saw,  what  must  you  then  do 
to  cause  it  to  give  forth  a  sound  f  As  long  as  the  sound  continues  what  will  you 
notice  about  the  hack  sawf  Sound  a  tuning  fork  and  notice  that  the  edges 
look  hazy.  Why  is  thisf  What  must  we  do  to  the  strings  of  a  mandolin  in  order 
that  the  instrument  shall  give  forth  a  sound  f  What  do  the  above  facts  show 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  sound  f  The  human  voice  is  a  good  example  of  sound. 
Is  the  sound  in  this  instance  due  to  vibrations f"  (This  last  question  calls 
for  discussion  and  reflection;  it  has  not  been  touched  on  in  previous  lessons.) 
"How  does  sound  travel  from  the  source  (vibrating  body)  to  the  ear  that  hears 
itf  What  proofs  have  you  that  it  travels  through  the  airf  Does  it  take  time 
to  travel  f  What  proofs  have  you  that  it  takes  time,  and  can  you  measure  the 
time  that  it  actually  takes  f ' ' 


^Quoted  from  the  writer's  An  Introduction  to  High-Bohool  Teaehing,  pp. 
418-42L 
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The  above  qneetioiis  will  emphasize  the  facta  that  sound  is  always  caused 
bj  a  Tibratiiig  body,  and  that  it  travels  through  the  air.  I  shall  next  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  sound  travels  in  the  form  of  waves.  To  do  this, 
I  shall  use  Konig's  device,  the  manometric  flame.  (The  nature  of  the  sound 
wave  has  been  discussed  in  previous  lesson,  but  has  not  as  jet  been  demon- 
strated, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  apparatus  was  out  of  order  at  the  time 
the  topic  was  first  considered.) 

I  shall  next  draw  on  the  board  a  graphic  representation  of  sound  waves 
and  explain  the  construction  of  the  graph. 

In  the  assignment  for  tomorrow,  I  shall  attempt  first  to  lead  the  class  to 
distJTignlHh  between  two  kinds  of  sound,  noise,  and  tone,  and  to  point  out  their 
essential  differences  first  as  sensations,  and  then  as  physical  phenomena.  To 
do  this  I  shaU  use  the  various  resources  of  the  laboratory  to  produce  sounds 
(both  tones  and  noises) .  I  shall  strike  the  tuning  forks,  actuate  strings,  pound 
on  the  desk  with  a  mallet,  etc.  By  this  means  I  hope  to  get  a  statement  from 
the  class  that  some  of  the  sounds  are  musical  and  others  are  not.  If  I  succeed 
in  doing  this,  I  shaU  then  ask  such  questions  (requiring  refiection  and  thought) 
as  the  following: 

"Give  me  a  list  of  words  (adjectives)  that  can  be  applied  to  tones;  to 
noises."  "Are  tones  always  pleasant f"  "Are  noises  always  unpleasant f" 
"Are  there  some  sounds  that  are  both  tones  and  noises f" 

I  shall  next  attempt  to  make  clear  to  the  class  that  the  discussion  of  tone 
and  noise  which  we  have  just  had,  considers  sound  as  a  ser^Mtion,  not  as  a 
form  of  physical  energy.  I  shall  then  ask  what  is  the  physical  distinction  be- 
tween tone  and  noise,  and  shall  again  use  the  manometric  flame  with  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  tone  is  due  to  a  periodic  motion,  and  that  noise  is  due  to  a 
non-periodic  motion. 

By  striking  the  tuning  fork  with  gentle  and  hard  blows,  I  shall  attempt 
to  lead  the  class  to  distinguish  between  loud  and  soft  tones.  By  striking  vari- 
ous forks  I  shall  attempt  to  develop  the  notion  of  pitch.  I  shall  clamp  a  clock 
spring  in  a  vise,  hoping  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  as  it  is  shortened  it  vibrates 
more  rapidly  and  gives  out  a  higher  note.  I  shall  also  attempt  to  show  that  a 
vibrating  string  sounds  loud  when  its  amplitude  is  great,  and  soft  when  its 
amplitude  is  slight.  Finally,  I  hope  to  lead  the  class  to  tne  conclusion  that 
loudness  is  due  to  amplitude  of  vibration,  while  pitch  depends  on  rapidity  of 
vibration  (frequency).  In  the  next  lesson  (a  laboratory  exercise),  I  shall 
attempt  further  to  prove  these  conclusions  through  individual  observation  and 
experimentation. 

Questions  ashed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hour  the  questions  will  be  prin- 
cipally of  the  knowledge  and  the  drill  types;  the  majority  of  the  questions  will, 
however,  be  of  the  thought  type.  I  shall  aim  to  demonstrate  and  develop 
rather  than  to  tell. 

Illustrations  used.  I  shall  use  numerous  demonstrations  as  outlined  above. 
In  addition,  in  discussing  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels,  I  shall  tell  the  class 
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about  the  explonon  at  Krakatoa  in  August,  1883,  the  effeeta  of  which  were  re- 
corded at  variouB  pointa  on  the  earth's  surface.  I  shall  illustrate  compressions 
and  rarefactions  of  the  air  bj  Mach's  photograph  of  the  stationary  waves  which 
accompany  the  flight  of  a  Mauser  rifle  balL  I  shall  also  refer  to  the  effect  of 
the  explosion  of  ammunition  in  New  York  harbor  in  1916.  Glass  windows 
were  broken  as  far  uptown  as  Times  Square. 

(o)  Beaultt.  I  attempted  to  cover  too  much  in  the  hour.  Some  of  the 
things  I  tried  to  do  were  too  difficult  for  the  class  to  comprehend,  particularly 
the  graphic  representation  of  sound  waves.  This  part  of  the  lesson  was  a  dis* 
tinct  failure.  Some  of  my  demonstrations  did  not  come  out  well,  particularly 
those  connected  with  the  manometric  flame.  Few  of  the  dsas  could  see  just 
what  took  place.  I  shall  use  this  demonstration  again  as  a  laboratory  exercise. 
The  interest  was  on  the  whole  well  sustained.  Some  of  the  thought  questions 
worked  out  satisfactorily.  However,  I  was  forced  to  tell  a  good  deal  that  I 
had  hoped  to  develop.  On  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  lesson  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful.   Much  must  be  gone  over  again  in  review. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  ACCREDITED 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 
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INTBODUCnON 


There  have  appeared  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  past 
decade  or  two  many  expresdons  of  opinion  of  greater  or  less  merit 
on  what  the  character  of  the  training  of  the  high-school  teacher 
should  be.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen,*  to  which 
frequent  reference  will  be  made  in  this  study,  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  these.  But  we  have  had  relatively 
few  statements  of  what  the  actual  training  of  any  large  group  of 
high-school  teachers  has  been.  The  authors,  in  common  with  others 
who  have  to  do  with  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools, 
have  been  aware  that,  before  any  satisfactory  program  of  reform 
ia  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  can  be  carried  into  effect, 
we  must  have  before  us,  among  other  things,  the  facts  on  the  train- 
ing of  the  teachers  now  in  service  in  the  state  for  whose  high  schools 
we  are  expected  to  prepare  teachers.  Pursuant  to  this  felt  need 
for  a  knowledge  of  conditions  now  obtaining  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  the  writers,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  launched 
an  investigation  designed  to  discover  these  conditions.  The  re- 
sults of  this  investigation  are  here  reported  and,  in  order  to  enhance 
their  significance,  the  facts  assembled  are  presented  in  parallel 
with  the  statements  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  as  to  the  kinds 
of  training  recommended  by  them.  Although  the  investigation  was 
initiated  with  the  intent  of  obtaining  facts  that  would  be  of  use  in 
helping  to  determine  the  preparation  to  be  given  high-school  teach- 


*Proe.  Nat.  Ediio.  Asaoc,  1907,  pp.  523  ff. 
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ers-in-training  in  one  state  only  and,  in  particular,  for  one  higher 
institution  in  that  state,  in  the  early  stages  of  assembling  and  in- 
terpreting the  data  gathered  it  became  apparent  that  the  outcomes 
were  of  more  than  merely  local  import,  that  they  might  even  be 
typical,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  conditions  in  other  states, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  was  justification  for  securing  for  them 
more  than  merely  local  attention.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
study  has  been  prepared  in  its  present  form. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  facts  required  for  the  study,  two  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  out — one  to  the  teachers  in  the  accredited 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  Washington,  asking  them  to  report  the 
actual  preparation  they  had  had  for  their  work,  and  the  other  to 
the  superintendents  or  principals  who  select  and  nominate  the 
teachers,  asking  them  to  indicate  the  minimal  amount  of  training 
such  teachers  should  have  in  order  adequately  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  school  systems  under  their  supervision.  The  two  question- 
naires were  alike  in  that  they  contained  similar  questions,  asking 
for  detailed  information  concerning  the  special  academic  training 
for  the  teaching  subjects,  the  general  academic  training,  and  the 
professional  (pedagogical)  training. 

In  response  to  the  questionnaires,  returns  were  received  from 
496  teachers  in  the  accredited  high  schools  of  Washington  and 
from  39  superintendents  or  principals  of  such  accredited  schools. 
The  496  teachers  were  slightly  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  number 
of  teachers  in  the  accredited  high  schools  of  the  state.  In 
most  cases  the  questionnaires  had  been  carefully  filled  out  and 
almost  all  were  usable.  Of  these  496  returns  from  the  teachers,  227 
were  from  secondary  schools  in  which  there  are  30  or  more  teachers, 
123  from  schools  in  which  there  are  from  11  to  30  teachers,  146  from 
schools  in  which  there  are  10  teachers  or  fewer.  Throughout  this 
study  these  groups  of  teachers  will  be  referred  to  as  "teachers  of 
Groups  I,  II  and  III,"  respectively.  Most  of  the  returns  from  the 
superintendents  or  principals  were  from  the  schools  with  the  smaller 
instructional  staffs,  and,  since  the  number  of  these  replies  is  small, 
they  were  treated  as  a  single  group.  Since  the  group  contains  but 
few  principals,  throughout  this  study  we  shall  refer  to  the  returns 
as  the  ''superintendents'  "  returns  or  opinions. 
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In  the  discxission  of  the  nmnber  of  mbjects  taught  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  different  teaching  combinatioiiB,  the  responses  of 
teachers  and  superintendents  used  in  this  study  are  supplemented 
by  the  results  of  two  investigations  made  available  by  the  kindly 
co-operation  of  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Bolton,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Becommendations  Committee  of 
the  University  of  Washington. 

Our  results  will  be  presented  and  discussed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: 

I.    Specific  Academic  Training  in  the  Teaching  Subjects 
II.    General  Academic  Training 

III.    Professional  (Pedagogical)  Training 

I.      SPECIALIZED  TRAININO  IN  THE  TEACHING  SUBJECTS 

When  the  Committee  of  Seventeen*  in  1907  recommended  as 
one  of  the  components  of  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  ''a  detailed  and  specialized  study  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taughty"  they  recommended  what  must  call  for  the  concurrence  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  securing  effective  high-school  teaching. 
Without  scholarship  in  the  subject  to  be  taught,  a  teacher  must 
indeed  be  a  blind  leader.  The  facts  assembled  for  the  study  here 
presented,  however,  indicate  very  clearly  that  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
this  desideratum  is  not  met.  This  is  shown  by  the  facts  as  to  (1) 
ike  number  of  different  subjects  that  instructors  are  required  to 
teach,  (2)  the  actual  numbers  of  academic  hours  of  preparation 
which  instruxitors  have  had  for  the  subjects  they  are  teaching,  and 
(3)  the  chaos  in  the  subject-combinations  handled  by  the  teachers. 

1.    The  Number  of  Different  Subjects  Instructors  are  Required 

to  Teach 

Table  I  indicates  the  numbers  of  different  high-school  subjects 
that  were  being  taught  or  had  been  taught  by  the  496  teachers  who 
responded  to  the  inquiries  concerning  their  work  and  training. 
This  table  is  so  constructed  as  to  show  the  numbers  and  percentages 
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of  each  of  the  three  groups  of  teachers  who  were  teaching  or  had 
been  teaching  one  subject,  two  subjects,  etc.  It  is  to  be  read  as 
follows :  161,  or  75.5  per  cent.,  of  the  teachers  in  Group  I  (those 
teaching  in  the  largest  high  schools)  were  teaching  only  one  sub- 
ject ;  64,  or  55.5  percent,  of  the  teachers  in  Group  II  were  teaching 
only  one  subject,  etc.  Before  the  reader  proceeds  to  scrutinize 
the  table  fully,  his  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  table  and  for  the  stucty  in  general,  each  one 
of  the  following  has  been  regarded  as  a  subject :  English.  Lafiin. 
general  science,  physical  geography  (and  geology),  botany,  zoology, 
Gkrman,  French,  Spanish,  mathematics,  history  (including  civics), 
biology,  physiology,  chemistry,  physics,  agriculture,  home  econom- 
ics, manual  training,  and  commercial  work  (including  economics). 
The  significance  of  the  table  is  to  be  seen  by  glancing  down  the 
columns  of  percentages  for  all  of  the  three  groups  of  teachers. 
While  three  fourths  of  the  teachers  in  Group  I  were  teaching  only 
one  subject,  this  proportion  drops  to  a  little  over  one  half  and  less 
than  one  fourth,  respectively,  for  Groups  II  and  III,  ue.,  for  those 
teaching  in  the  smaller  high  schools  of  the  state.  Correspondingly, 
while  relatively  small  percentages  of  Group  I  were  teaching  two, 
three,  and  four  subjects,  the  percentages  of  Groups  II  and  III 
teaching  these  numbers  of  subjects  were  large.    More  than  a  fourth 
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of  the  teachers  who  were  senring  the  high  schools  with  teaching 
staffs  of  ten  teachers  or  fewer  were  handling  three  subjects  and 
about  a  seventh  were  teaching  four  subjects.  When  we  total  the 
percentages  of  the  teachers  in  each  group  who  were  carrying  class- 
work  in  three  or  more  subjects  we  find  that  they  are  5.7,  12.1,  and 
43.5  per  cent.,  respectively.  Almost  an  eighth  of  those  teachers  in 
high  schools  having  instructional  staffs  of  eleven  to  thirty,  and 
almost  a  half  of  those  in  high  schools  having  staffs  of  ten  or  fewer 
are  teaching  three  or  more  subjects!  With  these  facts  before  us 
we  may  suspect  that  these  teachers  have  not  made  a  "detailed  and 
specialized  study  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,"  especially  since 
most  of  our  institutions  giving  training  to  prospective  high-school 
teachers  make  no  pretensions  to  giving  preparation  in  more  than 
one  or  two  subjects. 

The  grounds  for  this  suspicion  are  considerably  enlarged  when 
one  gives  attention  to  the  figures  in  the  six  right-hand  columns  of 
Table  I.  These  columns  present  the  numbers  and  percentages  of 
teachers  who  have  taught  each  of  the  several  numbers  of  different 
subjects  from  one  to  ten  or  more.  For  the  needs  of  this  portion 
of  the  table,  to  the  number  of  different  high-school  subjects  being 
taught  by  each  teacher  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  made  were 
added  the  number  of  additional  high-school  subjects  in  which  this 
teacher  had  given  instruction  during  some  earlier  period  of  his 
experience.  The  first  glance  at  the  numbers  and  percentages  in 
these  columns,  when  compared  with  those  in  the  six  left-hand  col- 
umns, discovers  a  marked  drift  toward  the  lower  portions  of  the 
table.  The  proportions  of  these  teachers  in  all  three  groups,  who, 
in  all  their  high-school  teaching  experience,  have  been  privileged 
to  teach  one  subject  only  are  very  small.  Many  in  all  three  groups 
have  taught  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  different  subjects  during 
their  careers  as  high-school  teachers.  In  fact,  the  total  percentages 
in  each  of  the  groups  who  have  taught  from  three  to  ten  or  more 
subjects  are  67.3,  64.7,  and  80.5,  respectively' — approximately  two 
thirds  of  all  teachers  for  the  first  two  groups,  and  more  than  four 
fifths  for  the  third. 

What  may  have  been  a  suspicion  must,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  be  strengthened  to  a  conviction.    Even  though  it  be  admitted 
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that  many  of  these  teachers  have  not  had  this  experience  in  these 
additional  sabjects  in  the  high  schools  which  they  ore  now  serving, 
they  have  bad  it  somewhere  in  the  high  schools  of  Washington  or 
of  some  other  state  and  the  students  in  all  these  high  schools  most 
have  been  taught  by  teachers  who  have  not  made  a  ' '  detailed  and 
spedalized  stndy  of  the  subjects  to  be  tanght." 

Since  the  situation  we  have  so  for  described  is  seen  clearly  to 
be  more  acute  in  the  high  school  with  the  smaller  instructional 
staff  than  for  the  high  school  with  the  larger  staff,  and  since  we 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  more  concerned  with  the  proper 
equipment  of  the  teacher  now  in  training  than  with  the  improTfi- 
ment  in  this  regard  of  the  teachers  now  in  service  in  the  high 
schools,  it  is  pertinent  to  cite  some  facts  drawn  from  a  source  other 
than  that  which  supplies  the  main  body  of  materials  used  in  this 
stndy, — a  source  available  through  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Frederick 
E.  Bolton,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and  Chairman  of  the 
Recommendations  Committee  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
This  supplementary  material  concerns  the  126  teachers  placed  in 
the  high  schools  of  Washiniifton  by  this  Committee  for  the  school- 
year  1916-17.  Table  II  and  Chart  I  show  the  distribution  of  these 
teachers  by  the  size  of  the  instructional  staffs  of  the  high  schools 
in  which  they  were  placed.  One  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  teachers  went  to  high  schools  employing  10  teachers  or 
fewer.    In  fact,  81  per  cent,  or  over  four  fifths,  of  the  entire  group 
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went  to  high  schools  with  staffls  of  this  size,  while  52.4  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  half,  went  to  high  schools  with  5  teachers  or  fewer. 
This  same  group  of  appointees  were  asked  to  report  the  subjects 
which  they  were  teaching  in  these  high  schools.  The  results  of  the 
assembly  and  classification  of  the  responses  of  the  110  who  answered 
this  question  are  presented  in  Table  III  and  Chart  II.    It  may  be 
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Chabt  II.  Number  of  Different  Secondary-School  Subjects  Taught  by 

Teachers  Placed  in  1016-17. 


TABLE  III 
NuMsm  OF  SaooHDABT-ScROOL  SxTBjacTS  Taught  bt  Tbachbbs  Plaobd  in  1016-17 
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seen  that  only  about  two  fifths  of  the  entire  group  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  jwsitions  where  they  were  limited  to  the  teaching 
of  one  or  two  subjects,  whereas  the  remaining  three  fifths  were 
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teaching  three  to  seven  subjects — almost  a  third  teaching  three 
subjects;  more  than  a  fifth,  four  subjects;  and  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  as  many  as  five  subjects.  We  are  forced  to  conclude 
that,  in  spite  of  the  careful  efforts  of  those  in  charge  of  the  work 
of  recommendation  to  place  the  candidates  in  positions  for  which 
their  academic  preparation  best  fits  them,  many  must  be  attempting 
to  give  instruction  in  subjects  for  which  they  are  inadequately 
equipped.  As  most  of  those  placed  by  these  committees  having 
to  do  with  appointments  are  recait  graduates  and  as  most  of  them 
go  to  small  high  schools,  many  of  them  to  teach  three  or  more  sub- 
jects, it  is  obvious  that  training  institutions  have  not  yet  solved  the 
problem  of  providing  a  detailed  and  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  the  teachers  in  training  will  be  called  upon  to  teach. 

2,    The  8%ii>ject-Combinations  Tcmght  by  Instructors  in  the  High 

Schools 

The  detailed  and  specialized  study  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught 
is  rendered  difficult  not  only  by  the  number  of  different  subjects 
handled  by  the  teacher,  but  also  quite  decidedly  by  the  chaotic 
combinations  of  these  subjects  which  is  readily  revealed  when 
one  attempts  to  tabulate  the  reports.  The  mere  number  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  in  which  teachers  attempt  to  give  instruction  is 
appalling  enough,  but  the  great  variety  of  subject-combinations 
is  still  more  so.  In  Table  I  were  shown  the  numbers  of  teachers 
teaching  one  subject,  two  subjects,  three  subjects,  etc.  The  three 
tables  now  to  follow  describe  the  situation  in  greater  detail. 

Table  IV  presents  the  frequency  of  appearance  of  the  sub- 
jects reported  by  those  of  the  group  of  473  high-school  teachers 
making  answer  to  this  question  who  signified  that  they  were 
giving  instruction  in  a  single  line.  It  shows  that  by  far  the  most 
common  single  subject  taught  is  English,  that  its  nearest  com- 
petitor is  mathematics,  and  closely  following  the  latter  in  point  of 
frequency  are  the  three  vocational  lines,  manual  training,  home 
economics,  and  commercial  work.  The  only  other  subject  appear- 
ing  in  this  table  more  than  a  score  of  times  is  history.    As  is  to  be 
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anticipated,  most  of  these  more  commonly  recurring  single-subject 
positions  are  to  be  found  in  Group  I.  The  exception  is  in  the  case 
of  English  in  the  high  schools  of  Group  II. 

The  numbers  and  percentages  of  such  two-subject  combinations 
as  appear  twice  or  oftener  are  shown  in  Table  V.  One  is  at  once 
struck,  on  examining  this  table,  with  the  very  few  times  each  of  the 
combinations  listed  has  been  reported.  English  and  history  is  the 
most  f requentiy  recurring  two-subject  combination,  and  it  appears 
but  four  times  in  Group  I,  13  times  in  Group  III  and  17  times  in 
the  entire  group  of  473  teachers. 

Table  VI  gives  further  evidence  of  the  same  sort.  Except  for 
Group  III,  the  proportion  of  non-recurring  2-subject  combinations 
is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  recurring  2-subject  combinations. 
Only  8  of  a  total  of  52  3-subject  combinations  are  recurring.  These 
are  not  presented  for  the  reader's  inspection,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  they  represent  three  different  combinations.  All  of  the  4-sub- 
ject  and  5-or-more-subject  combinations  are  of  non-recurring  sorts. 
If  all  the  non-recurring  combinations  are  totalled,  they  will  number 
147,  and  they  constitute  almost  70%  of  the  total  number  of  combi- 
nations reported.  With  a  situation  such  as  this  obtaining,  i.e., 
with  the  almost  total  absence  of  combinations  (excepting  the  2- 
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TABLE  VI 
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19.0 

14.1 
1.7 
9,6 

6,7 

1.7 


44.8 


subject  combination  of  English  and  history)  that  may  be  said  to 
have  become  ''standard"  through  crystallization  out  of  practice, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chances  that  teachers  will  attempt 
to  teach  subjects  for  which  they  have  too  little  detailed  and  special- 
ized preparation  are  much  enhanced. 

Among  the  supplementary  facts  to  which  the  writers  have 
had  access  through  the  co-operation  of  Chairman  Bolton  of  the 
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BeeommendationB  Committee  of  the  University  of  Washington  are 
some  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  calls  for  high-school  teachers 
that  came  to  the  ofSce  of  this  committee  daring  the  school-year  1917. 
These  calls  came  from  a  wider  area  than  the  State  of  Washington, 
80  that  such  significance  as  they  may  have  will  at  once  be  seen  not 
to  be  purely  local.  Because  a  tabulation  of  these  calls  as  to  the 
number  of  subject-combinations  they  represent  gives  point  to  the 
condition  we  have  just  been  describing,  the  main  facts  concerning 
them  are  presented  in  Table  YII. 

TABLE  vn 

Casam  fOB  Hioa-ScsooL  Tbaobbbs  Ricbitbd  By  tbb  RBComnirBATioirs  CoimiTTBa 

ov  TKB  UmTBBanr  of  WAaniiroTOir  DiTBXira  1917 


Number  of  Snbjeeta  Named  in 
the  Calk 

1 

2             8 

4       1 

5       1 

0 

7 

Number  of  Calls 

220 

874     i     270 

171     1 

71     1 

84 

8 

Number  of  Diifereiit  Combi- 
natioiis 

.1     ...          140         206 

110    1 

M 

28 

8 

Of  the  1,157  calls  here  tabulated,  229  were  for  teachers  of  a 
single  subject.  The  frequency  of  recurrence  of  these  subjects  ap- 
pearing two  or  more  times  in  the  calls  is  given  in  Table  YIII. 


TABLE  VIII 


GAZXdB  VOB  TBAOBBBS 


ow  SnroLB  Subjbots  Rbcbxtbd  bt  tbm  RaooMiiBiroATXOifs 

Oy  TBB   UllITBBSITT  OV  WABSXHOTOir   DUBIMO   1917 


Sableet 


Number 
of  Calls 

Home  Eoonondos 66 

Manual  Training 80 

CommoMial  Work 33 

English 21 

Matbematios 12 

Mnsic 11 

Athletios 0 


Subject  Number 

of  Calls 

Latin 6 

German 4 

Historv 4 

Bimnisn 3 

Agriculture 3 

Botany 2 

Chemistry 2 

Total 223 


The  first  five  subjects  in  this  list  are  identical  with  the  five 
most  frequently  reported  by  those  of  the  473  teachers  who  are 
teaching  but  a  single  subject,  as  already  reported,  although  the  order 
of  frequency  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  sets  of  data.  Both  sets  of 
data  seem  to  indicate  that  if  one  were  desirous  of  teaching  only  a 
single  subject  in  the  high  school,  the  chances  of  doing  so  are  some- 
what greater  for  these  five  subjects  than  for  any  of  the  remaining 
high-school  subjects.  The  situation  as  to  the  variety  of  two-subject 
combinations  in  these  calls  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  hopeless 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  material  of  the  main  portion  of  onr  study,  but 
it  seems  to  be  not  less  so  for  combinations  involving  three  or  more 
isubjects.  It  must  be  admitted  in  addition,  as  most  of  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  submitting  or  receiving  these  calls  are  aware, 
that  after  the  teachers  have  been  appointed  upon  recommendation, 
they  will  in  a  rather  large  proportion  of  cases  be  finally  assigned  to 
combinations  involving  either  different  sets  of  subjects,  more  sub- 
jects, or  both. 

3.    The  Number  of  Hovrs  of  Academic  Preparation  in  Higher  In- 
stitutions for  the  Svbjects  Taught 

We  now  turn  to  the  facts  concerning  the  number  of  semester- 
hours  of  preparation  in  higher  institutions  the  teachers  included  in 
this  study  reported  that  they  had  had  for  the  subjects  they  were 
teaching.  A  presentation  of  the  situation  in  this  regard  is  made  in 
Table  I!X.  This  table  indicates  for  each  of  the  three  groups  and  for 
each  subject  the  number  of  teachers  reporting,  the  numbers  without 
preparation  in  the  subject  in  higher  institutions,  and  the  first 
quartile,  median,  and  third  quartile  in  semester-hours  of  such  prep- 
aration in  higher  institutions.  A  glance  at  the  column  of  figures 
for  the  number  of  teachers  reporting  will  show  that  the  groups  for 
the  most  part  are  large  enough  to  assure  findings  that  are  fairly 
representative.  Some  indication  of  the  state  of  affairs  may  be 
found  in  the  numbers  of  each  of  the  groups  teaching  each  subject 
who  report  teaching  that  subject  without  preparation  for  it  in 
higher  institutions.  While  the  proportions  in  Groups  I  and  II 
who  are  teaching  without  such  preparation  are  not  particularly  dis- 
turbing, we  find  cause  for  pause  when  we  direct  attention  to  the 
proportions  in  all  subjects  except  German  and  general  science  for 
Group  III  (which  includes  those  teaching  in  high  schools  with  in- 
structional staffs  of  ten  or  less).  The  three  right-hand  columns 
of  figures  in  this  table,  however,  give  us  a  better  description  of  the 
semester-hours  of  work  of  collegiate  grade  the  teachers  had  had 
for  the  subjects  they  were  teaching,  as  they  indicate  the  medians 
and  the  first  and  third  quartiles  of  the  numbers  of  semester-hours 
of  preparation  reported.    The  interpretation  of  these  figures  may 
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be  illustrated  as  follows :  a  fourth  of  those  who  teach  English  in  the 
high  schools  of  Washington  having  instructional  staffs  of  thirty  or 
more  (the  group  of  largest  high  schools)  have  had  less  than  20.9 
semester-hours  of  collegiate  grade  in  this  subject  and  the  remaining 
three  fourths,  more ;  a  fourth  have  had  more  than  44.8  hours ;  while 


a 


TABLE  IX 

•HOUBS  OV  PBBVABXTKMr  DT  HlOHIB  IJIWITUTIOWl  FOB  SUBJBOTS  TaUOBT 


BNOLI8H 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

LATIN 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

QBRMAN 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

MATHEMATICS 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

HISTORY 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 
Group  III 

BOTANY 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

CHEMISTRY... 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

PHYSICS 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Groiq»  III 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 


Number 

of 
Taaehon 
Reporting 


41 
88 
40 


14 
14 


18 

8 

27 


10 


27 
15 
44 


15 


7 

5 

14 


8 

0 

18 


0 
6 

18 


7 

0 

15 


17 

7 

22 


Number 

Without 

PnperAtion 

in  ttigher 

Inetitutioiis 


1 
1 
8 


0 
0 

7 


0 
0 
1 


0 

1 

10 


1 

2 
7 


0 
0 
8 


0 
1 
8 


0 
0 

4 


0 
0 
5 


0 
0 
2 


Flrtt 
QuitftUe 

Median 

20.0 
17.7 
11.0 

80.8 
28.7 
25.0 

20.8 

17.5 

4.0 

85.0 

82.5 

8.8 

80.0 
22.5 
14.7 

88.8 
82.5 
22.0 

20.4 

18.4 

4.0 

25.0 

82.5 

8.8 

10.2 
7.2 
0.8 

24.8 

12.5 

0.8 

20.8 

42.8 

0.4 

•  •  •  • 

5.8 

21.2 
22.5 
11.7 

15.0 

22.5 

0.8 

24.0 
25.0 
14.2 

15.4 

12.5 

5.8 

10.5 

22.5 

8.1 

18.8 

17.1 

8.8 

32.5 

21.2 

7.5 

30.3 

41.0 

0.8 

86.8 
47.5 
30.0 

Third 
Quertile 


44.8 
80.4 
40.7 


48.1 
46.8 
82.5 


52.5 
47.5 
82.8 


88.8 
48.7 
24.8 


41.0 
28.1 
21.7 


08.8 

41.3 

•  •  •  • 
18.8 


45.0 
80.0 
20.0 


24.4 
32.5 
13.8 


38.1 
31.8 
13.1 


43.4 
61.2 
43.8 
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half  of  them  have  had  less  than  36.3  hours  and  a  half  have  had  more. 
The  middle  fifty  per  cent,  have  had  between  20.9  and  44.8  hours  of 
such  preparation.  When  we  compare  with  these  figures  the  cor- 
responding points  for  teachers  of  English  in  Group  II,  we  find 
the  latter  uniformly  lower.  For  Group  III  the  first  quartile  is 
markedly  lower  than  for  the  two  preceding  groups,  while  the  me- 
dian and  third  quartile  do  not  differ  notably  from  those  for  Group 
II.  Examination  of  these  points  for  the  other  subjects  listed  in 
this  table  will  show  that  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  excep- 
tions, as  may  be  anticipated  from  the  proportions  of  teachers  in 
each  of  the  three  groups  who  were  teaching  three  or  more  subjects, 
the  number  of  hours  of  preparation  drops  off  as  we  proceed  from 
the  first  group  to  the  third,  and,  also,  that  the  decrease  is  usually 
much  greater  from  the  second  group  to  the  third  than  from  the 
first  to  the  second. 

If  it  should  be  assumed  that  12  to  15  semester-hours  of  work  of 
collegiate  grade  is  a  'teaching  minor'  in  a  subject  and  that  this 
should  be  the  minimum  accepted  for  teaching  high-school  courses 
in  the  same  subject — and  few  will  contend  that  it  is  not  low  enough, 
while  many  will  be  ready  to  argue  that  it  is  far  too  low — our  figures 
demonstrate  all  too  clearly  that  there  are  many  teachers  of  many 
subjects  in  many  high  schools  who  do  not  measure  up  to  such  a 
minimal  standard.  There  are  relatively  few  with  less  than  such  a 
minimum  in  Group  I  of  the  teachers  in  English  and  not  many  in 
Group  II,  but  there  are  more  in  Group  III.  The  situation  in  Latin 
is  much  the  same  as  for  English  for  Groups  I  and  II,  but  emphatic- 
ally more  unsatisfactory  for  Group  III,  where  more  than  half  the 
teachers  have  had  less  than  this  assumed  minimum.  A  first  glance 
at  the  figures  for  the  teachers  of  German  seems  to  show  a  better 
preparation  than  for  the  two  preceding  subjects,  but  of  this  we 
cannot  be  certain,  because  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  work  in  German  these  teachers  had  had  in  high  school  before 
entering  upon  the  work  reported  as  taken  in  higher  institutions. 
No  doubt,  there  were  many  who  were  too  meagerly  equipped  in 
scholarship  in  this  modern  foreign  language  to  be  able  to  give 
effective  instruction  in  it.  The  situation  in  mathematics  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  Latin,  the  teachers  of  Group  III  being  especially 
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poorly  prepared.  The  sabject  in  which  teachers  seem  to  be  most 
poorly  equipped  academically  is  history,  for  even  in  Group  I  almost 
a  fourth  have  had  less  than  the  assumed  minor  in  the  subject,  while 
the  preparation  in  Qroup  II  is  almost  as  meager  as  for  Group  III. 
In  the  second  group  approximately  half  of  the  teachers  have  had 
less  than  this  assumed  minor,  while  more  than  half  of  the  third 
group  are  similarly  unprepared.  As  general  science  is  a  recent 
arrival  among  the  list  of  high-school  subjects,  teachers  of  this  sub- 
ject were  too  smaU  in  number  in  Groups  I  and  II  to  justify  the 
computation  of  quartile  and  median  points.  It  seemed  appropriate 
to  regard  all  work  of  collegiate  grade  in  all  sciences  which  the 
teachers  of  general  science  had  pursued  as  preparation  for  teach- 
ing that  subject.  This  has  resulted  in  relatively  high  median  and 
quartile  points.  When  with  this  condition  is  coupled  the  fact  that 
for  one  of  these  15  teachers  this  preparation  has  touched  eight  dif- 
ferent sciences,  for  five  it  has  touched  six,  for  four  it  has  touched 
four,  for  four  it  has  touched  three,  and  for  one  only  it  has  touched 
but  a  single  subject,  we  have  further  evidence  that  their  prepara- 
tion in  subject  matter,  as  far  as  it  concerns  amount  and  range,  is 
not  far  from  satisfactory.  In  terms  of  quantity,  many  teachers  of 
the  special  sciences  of  botany,  chemistry,  and  physics,  are  poorly 
equipped,  and  this  applies  to  the  teachers  in  all  three  groups  of  high 
schools.  The  two  remaining  fields,  manual  training  and  home  eco- 
nomics, offer  a  striking  contrast  in  the  matter  of  the  adequacy  of 
preparation  in  subject  matter  of  those  who  teach  them.  Even  in 
the  high  schools  with  the  larger  staffs,  many  teachers  of  the  former 
subject  have  had  little  training  in  it;  in  the  third  group  most  of 
the  teachers  have  had  very  little  or  no  such  training  of  collegiate 
grade.  This  absence  may  be  compensated  for  to  some  extent  in  a 
few  instances  by  the  trade  experience  of  some  of  the  teachers,  but 
it  is  all  too  plain  that  most  of  the  teachers  are  wanting  in  higher 
training  for  their  work.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  home 
economics  the  subject  that  fares  the  best  of  all  the  subjects  so  far 
considered  in  point  of  preparation  in  subject  matter  of  those  who 
were  teaching  it.  This  preparation  is  more  extended  in  Group  II 
than  in  Group  I,  and  although  we  find  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  in  Group  III  with  less  than  our  assumed  minor,  the  median 
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for  this  ^roap  is  larger  than  that  for  the  same  group  in  any  other 
subject  excepting  general  science.  Because  the  numbers  of  teach- 
ers involved  are  usually  too  smaU  in  one  or  more  groups  to  justify 
including  figures  based  on  them  in  Table  IX,  facts  concerning  the 
preparation  in  subject  matter  of  teachers  of  Spanish,  physiography, 
commercial  work,  agriculture,  and  other  subjects,  have  been  omitted. 
In  so  far  as  the  computations  were  at  all  trustworthy,  they  were 
indicative  of  the  same  general  condition  as  obtains  in  the  subjects 
for  which  figures  have  been  presented  and  discussed.  For  example, 
too  many  teachers  of  physiography  have  had  little  or  no  preparation 
for  teaching  the  subject.  Teachers  of  commercial  subjects  seem 
to  have  received  their  training  in  subject  matter  in  private  business 
schools,  most  of  them  of  not  higher  than  secondary-school  grade. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  in  large  part  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  training 
institutions  too  infrequently  give  preparation  for  teaching  this 
work.  Agriculture,  also,  suffers  from  being  taught  by  persons  hav- 
ing had  too  little  training  in  the  subject  in  higher  institutions. 

Corroboratory  evidence  as  to  the  small  amount  of  preparation 
in  subject  matter  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools  is  to  be  found  in 
Table  X.  This  table  shows  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  the  110 
teachers  placed  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state  of  Washington  by 
the  Recommendations  Committee  of  the  University  of  Washington 
during  the  school  year  1916-17  who  report  that  they  are  teaching 
their  major,  first  minor,  second  minor,  and  other  subjects.  The 
terms  ''first  minor"  and  "second  minor"  as  here  used  signify 
merely  the  subjects  in  which  the  teachers  had  had  the  second  and 
third  largest  number  of  hours  of  work,  i,e.,  they  do  not  in  many 
cases  signify  a  specific  minimum  number  of  hours  of  work.  The 
amounts  of  work  in  many  instances  must  be  exceedingly  small — ^too 
small  indeed,  to  assure  anything  like  minimal  adequate  preparation. 
Despite  the  great  care  used  by  the  Becommendation  Committee 
to  place  these  teachers  in  positions  as  nearly  suited  to  their  preparar 
tion  in  subject  matter  as  possible,  only  four  fifths  are  teaching 
their  major  subjects,  less  than  three  fourths  are  teaching  their  first 
minors,  almost  a  third  are  teaching  subjects  in  which  they  have 
had  as  little  work  of  collegiate  grade  as  may  be  implied  by  the 
term  ''second  minor,"  while  almost  half  are  teaching  "other  sub- 
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jects"  in  which  they  have  had  either  little  or  no  collegiate  prepara- 
tion. 

TABLE  X 
NuMBBu  Alcv  FucaiiTAoaa  of  Tbaohbbs  Placbo  nr  1916-17  nr  thb  High  Sohoou  ov 

WAaHXNOTON    BT    Tm    RBCOHlfMHDATIOM    COMIflTniB    OW   TH>    UlTmBnTT    OV 

WASHnroToir  Who  Axm  Qitino  ImrmncrxoK  in  Triib  Mxioh, 
FzBST  MnroB,  SacoiiD  Mxkob,  axd  Omn  BuBjacn 


Teadiiiis 

Number 

Percent 

Muor  Subjects 

88 
79 
35 
50 

110 

80.0 

Knt  Minor  Subicota 

7M.8 

Second  Minor  Subject 

Si. 8 

Other  Subjceta 

4S.A 

Total 

"^ 

Of  those  who  have  been  aware  for  many  years  of  the  inad- 
equacy of  preparation  in  subject  matter  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  teachers  in  our  high  schools,  many  have  been  accustomed  to  lay 
the  blame  for  it  at  the  door  of  the  superintendents  or  other  officers 
having  to  do  with  the  selection  and  nomination  of  candidates  to 
teaching  positions  in  the  high  school  under  their  supervision.    It 

TABLE  XI 

SameraB-HouBS  of  PBBPABAnoif  in  Hiobbb  Ikstitittions  Dbsibbd  fob  TBACBBBe  of 

Cbbtain  Hxgb-School  SnajBcrs  bt  thb  Supbbintbndbnts 


Snbjeete 

Number  of 
Opiiniona. .. 

Range 

First  Quartile. 

Median 

Third  Quartile 


89 
6-78 
22.8 
32.1 
42.3 


I 


35 
0-iO 

7.7 
14.9 
23.0 


29 
4-60 
17.1 
31.5 
41.5 


I 


39 
4-52 
11.3 
22.5 
32.8 


I 


39 
4-66 
22.7 
37.5 
45.6 


o 


34 
4-48 
12.1 
21.2 
28.1 


37 
4-40 
17.3 
25.6 
32.7 


8 


39 
2-44 
11.9 
18.9 
26.5 


37 
4-80 
21.6 
34.5 
44.8 


I 


37 
4-76 
22.8 
41.8 
50.9 


was  thought  proper  by  the  writers  to  include  as  a  part  of  this 
investigation  a  study  of  the  opinions  of  these  officers  as  to  the 
^'minimum  total  number  of  hours  of  work  of  college  grade  in  the 
special  subjects"  they  would  consider  adequate  for  preparation 
for  teaching  the  courses  in  those  subjects  in  their  high  schools. 
Thirty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  were  kind  enough  to 
make  usable  responses  to  a  rather  extended  questionnaire  which 
in  part  inquired  into  their  conception  of  minimal  preparation  in 
subject  matter  desirable  to  teach  each  of  the  following  subjects: 
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English,  Latin,  modem  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  history, 
botany,  chemistry,  physics,  manual  training,  and  home  economics. 
This  list  of  subjects  is  identical  with  that  for  which  figures  have 
been  presented  in  Table  IX,  except  that  in  the  former  modem 
foreign  languages  was  substituted  for  German  and  that  general 
science  was  omitted.  The  numbers  of  opinions  secured,  the  range 
in  semester-hours  of  such  preparation  desired,  the  medians,  and 
the  first  and  third  quartiles  have  been  introduced  into  Table  XI. 
As  our  interest  in  this  connection  centers  mainly  in  a  comparison 
of  these  opinions  and  the  actual  figures  for  preparation  which  we 
have  just  presented  and  discussed,  the  reader  will  find  it  profitable 
to  examine  Chart  III  which  essays  a  comparison  of  the  medians 
for  Group  III  of  Table  IX  and  the  medians  of  Table  XI.  The 
justification  for  the  use  of  medians  of  Group  III  in  the  comparison 
will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  30  of  the  total  of  39  nominating 
pfKcers  who  ventured  opinions  were  superintendents  of  the  high 
schools  of  Group  III,  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  responses  coming 
from  nominating  officers  concerned  with  the  high  schools  of  Groups 
I  and  II.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  chart  that  the  medians  of  the 
nominating  officers'  desires  exceed  in  every  instance — almost  in 
every  instance  far  exceed — ^the  corresponding  medians  of  the  actual 
preparation  of  the  teachers  in  the  high  schools.  In  fact,  if  the 
reader  will  compare  the  medians  of  Table  XI  with  those  for  both 
Groups  I  and  II  in  Table  IX,  he  will  note  that  in  four  instances 
the  former  appreciably  exceed  the  latter  in  amount,  in  twelve 
instances  they  approximate  them,  and  in  four  instances  only  do 
they  fall  appreciably  short  of  them.  These  four  instances  are  to 
be  found  in  the  medians  for  Latin  (two  instances),  modem  foreign 
languages  in  comparison  with  German  (one  instance),  and  mathe- 
matics (one  instance).  Partial  explanation  of  the  marked  dis- 
parity for  Latin  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  questionnaire 
to  the  nominating  officers  stated  clearly  that  their  answers  were  to 
assume  four  years  of  Latin  of  high-school  grade  preliminary  to 
the  work  of  college  grade  in  the  subject  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
nominating  officers — most  of  them,  as  already  indicated,  -answering 
for  high  schools  of  Group  III — ^were  thinking  mainly  of  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  the  subject  in  their  high  schools,  many  of  which 
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do  not  offer  work  beyond  Caesar.  Because  the  figures  for  German 
have  not  given  consideration  to  the  amount  of  work  the  teachers 
had  bad  in  high  school  in  that  subject  and  because  the  figures  for 
modem  languages  assume  no  work  in  the  language  in  high  school, 
their  respective  medians  are  not  safely  comparable.  Nor,  because 
the  opinions  aasume  but  two  years  of  high-school  mathematics  ante- 
cedent to  the  mathematics  to  be  taken  in  the  higher  institutions 
and  because  the  teachers  answering  the  questionnaire  on  training 
were  not  asked  to  state  the  number  of  years  of  high-school  mathe- 
matics they  had  had  previous  to  their  college  work — although  they 
all  or  nearly  all  must  have  had  two  or  more  years  of  such  high- 
school  work — the  medians  in  this  instance  are  hardly  satisfactory 
for  dependable  comparisons.  '  The  evidence  in  this  portion  of  the 
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study  seems  to  indicate  that  the  charge  frequently  preferred  against 
the  secondary-school  administrative  officer,  that  preparation  of  the 
teacher  in  subject  matter  seems  to  him  to  be  of  little  consequence, 
is  far  from  generally  true.  He  desires  mare  of  such  preparation 
on  (he  part  of  his  teachers  than  he  can  get.  This  is  especially  true 
where  the  instructumal  staff  of  the  small  high  school  is  concerned. 
Thus,  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  teachers  better  prepared  in  subject 
matter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  this  need  upon  those  who  nominate 
teachers ;  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  sought  in  other  ways. 
Since  it  has  been  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  teachers 
actually  have  little  preparation  in  the  subjects  they  are  teaching 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  superintendents  desire  teachers  with 
much  more  extended  special  preparation  for  the  subjects  taught 
than  they  have  actually  had,  one  may  at  this  juncture  hastily  con- 
clude that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  teachers  are  still  under- 
graduates and  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  had  periods  of 
training  in  higher  institutions  too  brief  to  permit  them  to  receive 
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sufficient  training.  However,  a  glance  at  Table  XII  reveals  the 
fact  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  496  teachers  hold  advanced 
or  bachelor's  degrees  and  that  only  17  per  cent,  of  all  these  teachers 
would  be  classed  as  undergraduates.  The  proportions  of  each 
classification  do  not  vary  markedly  from  group  to  group.  This 
wholesome  situation  results  from  careful  enforcement  of  a  policy 
pursued  through  several  years  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State  High-School  Inspector.  It  may  be  added  that  in  all 
the  groups,  but  more  especially  in  Groups  I  and  II,  many  of  the 
undergraduates  hie  teachers  of  the  special  subjects,  such  as  manual 
training,  the  commercial  branches,  or  music, — subjects  for  the 
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teaching  of  which  preparatory  training  has  not  yet  been  provided 
in  our  higher  institutions.  While  most  educators  would  urge  that 
teachers  in  accredited  high  schools  should  be  college  graduates,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  17  per  cent,  of  undergraduates  must  have  no 
great  total  influence  on  the  problem  under  consideration.  Such 
influence  as  it  has,  must  be  more  than  offset  by  the  influence  of 
those  who  have  done  work  toward  advanced  degrees.  Table  XII 
shows  that  but  14.3  per  cent,  of  all  teachers  have  advanced 
degrees,  but  it  should  be  added  that  39.7  per  cent,  of  all  teachers 
(48.4,  39.0,  and  26.7  per  cent,  in  Oroups  I,  II,  and  III,  respectively) 
have  done  some  graduate  work.  Thus,  we  must  cast  aside  the 
assumption  that  the  exceedingly  meager  training  which  teachers 
have  had  for  their  teaching  subjects  is  attributable  to  a  relatively 
low  academic  standing  and  short  period  of  training. 

4.    Condrisions  and  Recommendations  on  Special  Academic  Train- 
ing in  the  Subjects  Taught 

(1)  The  one  outstanding  finding  of  the  portion  of  our  study 
so  far  presented  is,  that  the  teachers  in  the  accredited  high  schools 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  especially  in  those  high  schools  with 
the  smaller  instructional  staffs,  have  all  too  frequently  had  a  very 
meager  preparation  in  higher  institutions  in  the  secondary-school 
subjects  in  which  they  are  giving  instruction.  The  cause  of  this 
unfortunate  lack  of  preparation  is  in  large  part  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  that  instructors  in  the  high  schools  are  required  to 
teach  and  the  corresponding  fact  that  our  institutions  for  the  train- 
ing of  high-school  teachers  rather  commonly  aim  to  give  them 
academic  preparation  for  teaching  only  one  or  two  subjects.  A 
contributory  factor  of  much  importance  must  also  be  the  chaos 
in  the  subject-combinations  in  which  teachers  were  found  to  be 
giving  instruction,  a  chaos  that  almost  precludes  any  appreciable 
extent  of  recurrence  of  combinations.  Additional  facts  that  have 
been  presented  tend  to  absolve  superintendents  from  guilt  in  the 
matter  of  wilfully  ignoring  the  importance  of  training  in  the  sub- 
jects to  be  taught,  as  their  desires  in  this  regard  are  seen  generally 
to  exceed  the  preparation  the  members  of  their  high-school  staffs 
report  that  they  have  had.    Nor,  inasmuch  as  a  rather  small  pro- 
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portion  of  the  teachers  reporting  for  this  stady  are  without  bach- 
elors'  degrees,  is  this  situation  to  be  accounted  for  to  any  consider- 
able extent  by  the  limited  period  of  training  of  these  teachers  in 
higher  institutions.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  almost  as  many  who 
had  some  graduate  training  as  there  are  who  are  still  of  under- 
graduate standing. 

(2)  Turning  now  to  the  recommendations  looking  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  this  study  has  discovered 
in  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  subjects  taught,  we 
are  prompted  to  say  in  the  first  place,  that,  in  so  far  as  the  condi- 
tion found  is  attributable  to  the  short  period  of  training  in  higher 
institutions  of  some  teachers,  those  in  authority,  viz.,  state  boards 
of  education  and  high-school  inspectors,  in  approving  teachers  for 
accredited  high  schools  should  continue  in  the  present  policy  of 
insisting  upon  the  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  as  the  mini- 
mum of  preparation  for  such  teachers.  This  is  the  minimal  stand- 
ard set  by  the  Committee  of  Seventeen,  by  voluntary  standardizing 
agencies,  e.g.,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  and  by  many  states.  One  state  at  least,  viz.,  Cal- 
ifornia, insists  upon  an  additional  year  of  training,  and  the  ten- 
dency in  the  future  in  other  states  will  inevitably  be  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

(3)  As  long  as  the  higher  institutions  presuming  to  provide 
training  for  prospective  high-school  teachers  neglect  to  give  an 
adequate  amount  of  special  training  in  subject  matter  in  certain 
recognized  high-school  subjects,  so  long  must  we  have  teachers 
poorly  prepared  for  teaching  those  subjects.  Two  subjects  in  which 
this  study  has  found  teachers  inadequately  prepared  are  manual 
training  and  the  commercial  branches.  It  is  weU  known  that  little 
or  no  preparation  for  teaching  these  special  subjects  is  given  in 
most  of  our  higher  institutions  that  make  pretensions  to  training 
high-school  teachers.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  type  of  institution 
to  Avhich  those  giving  instruction  in  these  subjects  in  the  high 
school  have  frequently  had  to  turn  for  such  preparation  as  they 
have  had.  If  the  entire  range  of  secondary-school  subjects  had  been 
investigated  in  this  study,  other  subjects  would,  without  doubt, 
have  been  found  for  the  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  which  our 
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higher  institutions  are  doing  little  or  nothing.    Here,  certainly,  is 
a  clearly  defined  line  along  which  progress  may  and  should  be  made. 

(4)  Another  very  obvious  recommendation  urged  by  the  facts 
of  this  study  is  that  our  institutions  having  to  do  with  the  training 
of  high-school  teachers  must  train  each  of  them  to  give  instruction 
not  in  a  subject,  but  rather  in  subjects.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
almost  all  the  product  of  these  training  institutions  go  first  to 
the  traditionally  organized  smaller  four-year  high  schools  with  the 
smaller  instructional  staffs,  we  must  prepare  them  to  give  instruc- 
tion not  merely  in  one  or  two,  but  most  often  in  not  fewer  than 
three  subjects.  Some  institutions  have  already  been  doing  this 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  too  many  still  proceed  in  ignorance, 
neglect  or  even  defiance  of  the  lessons  of  such  facts  as  have  been 
cited  in  the  present  section  of  this  report  by  requiring  such  a  large 
number  of  credit-hours  in  one  major  subject  as  to  preclude  the 
students'  making  any  considerable  preparation  for  teaching  other 
subjects. 

(5)  But  merely  giving  each  prospective  high-school  teacher 
special  academic  preparation  in  as  many  as  three  different  high- 
school  subjects  will  not  go  far  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned.  With  the  chaos  in  subject-combina- 
tions now  being  assigned  to  teachers  in  our  high  schools  there  is 
little  likelihood  that,  if  a  teacher-in-training  makes  preparation  in 
any  two  or  three  different  subjects,  he  will  be  fortunate  enough  to 
be  permitted  to  teach  those  same  two  or  three  subjects  in  the  high 
school  to  which  he  goes  when  his  period  of  training  is  concluded. 
One  need  have  no  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics  to  be  aware 
of  the  multiplicity  of  two-subject  and  three-subject  combinations 
possible  with  all  the  subjects  of  study  now  being  taught  in  our 
high  schools.  If  no  effort  is  to  be  made  to  train  teachers  in  what 
we  may  term  standard  combinations,  or,  after  training  them,  to 
elect  them  to  teach  the  combinations  in  which  they  have  been  pre- 
pared, little  hope  of  improvement  of  the  situation  may  be  enter- 
tained. It  does  not  seem  to  the  writers  impossible  to  establish  such 
standard  combinations,  even  though  the  presentation  of  the  facts 
of  this  study  has  discovered  little  tendency  toward  such  standard- 
ization out  of  current  practice.    But  to  attempt  such  standardiza- 
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fion  of  combinations  for  a  single  state  does  not  appear  feasible, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  institutions  and  wide  range  of  ter- 
ritory from  which  the  high-school  teachers  of  any  state  are  re- 
cruited. This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  fact  not  yet  cited  in  this 
study  but  deserving  serious  attention — ^that  the  496  high-school 
teachers  with  which  this  study  mainly  deals  have  received  their 
training  in  183  different  higher  institutions  located  in  28  different 
states.  With  the  high-school  teachers  of  a  state  coming  to  it  from 
almost  two  hundred  institutions  in  more  than  half  the  states  of 
the  union,  the  standardization  of  subject-combinations  becomes  a 
problem  of  inter-state  and  nation-wide  significance.  Therefore, 
the  writers  would  urge  that  voluntary  agencies  operating  over  wide 
areas  undertake  the  task  of  designating  standard  combinations. 
Such  bodies  as  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Association 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  and  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  could  perfoijn  a  service  of 
inestimable  vahie  for  secondary  schools  by  first  making  a  study  of 
subject-combinations  recurring  in  wide  areas  and  then  making 
recommendations  in  the  direction  of  standardization.  With  such 
facts  and  such  recommendations  before  them  state  authorities  could 
insist  upon  the  preparation  of  prospective  teachers  for  giving  in- 
struction in  these  standard  combinations,  and  colleges  and  univer- 
sities would  have  a  better  basis  than  they  now  possess  on  which 
to  give  vocational  guidance  to  such  prospective  teachers.  Those 
having  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  high-school  teachers — ^boards 
of  education,  superintendents,  and  principals — should  also  in  time 
be  required  to  select  teachers  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the 
standard  combinations.  Such  standardization  of  combinations 
recommends  itself  to  the  writers  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sug- 
gestions evolving  from  the  present  study. 

(6)  The  facts  so  far  presented  constitute  one  of  the  weightiest 
arguments  for  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education  in  the 
smaller  communities  on  some  such  plan  as  the  six-six  or  six-three- 
three.  It  must  be  manifest  to  all  those  who  have  given  this  matter 
serious  consideration  that,  as  long  as  we  have  four-year  high  schools 
whose  entire  irurricular  offerings  must  be  presented  by  two,  three, 
or  four  teachers,  so  long  must  we  have  a  large  proportion  of  teach- 
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ers  attempting  to  give  instraction  in  subjects  for  which  they  have 
had  insniBcient  preparation.  This  will  be  tme  despite  our  best 
efforts  to  standardize  combinations  as  suggested  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  A  desirable  extent  of  departmentalization  is  almost 
always  an  impossibility  under  such  conditions.  It  must  be  even 
more  manifest  that  the  extension  of  the  high-schodi  organization 
down  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  these  smaller  com- 
munities, thus  providing  a  six-year  secondary-school  program,  will 
make  this  desirable  extent  of  departmentalization  much  more  nearly 
realizable  and  will  at  the  same  time  hasten  the  carrying  into  opera- 
tion of  the  standardization  of  combinations  already  discussed.  The 
benefits  of  such  reorganization  are  already  being  demonstrated  in 
the  school  systems  of  these  smaller  communities  still  traditionally 
organized,  i.e.,  on  the  eight-four  plan,  where  teachers  of  home  eco- 
nomics give  instruction  in  their  subjects  both  in  the  high  school  and 
in  the  upper  grades.  Because  they  are  thus  already  assigned  to  a 
full  teaching  schedule,  very  f requentiy  these  teachers  are  not  called 
upon  to  give  instruction  in  subjects  outside  their  special  fields. 
The  same  situation  obtains  for  teachers  of  manual  training  in 
many  smaller  conmiunities.  The  reorganization  suggested  will 
carry  a  larger  measure  of  such  departmentalization  than  is  now 
possible  to  other  subjects  of  study.  For  example,  the  teacher  giv- 
ing instruction  in  English  will  be  responsible  for  five  or  six  years 
of  work  in  that  subject  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  required  to  give 
instruction  in  a  number  of  additional  subjects.  The  teacher  giving 
instruction  in  mathematics  will  be  responsible  for  four  or  five  years 
of  work  in  that  subject  and  will,  similarly,  not  be  required  to  give 
instruction  in  as  many  additional  subjects  as  under  present  con- 
ditions. Analogous  advantages  for  the  teaching  of  other  subjects 
will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  which,  with  those  here  used  as 
illustrations,  should  convince  him  that  reorganization  of  secondary 
education  in  the  smaller  communities  will  go  far  toward  remedying 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  to  which  attention  has  been  directed 
in  the  present  section  of  this  study. 

(7)  Finally,  our  facts  constitute  an  additional  protest  against 
the  needless  multiplication  of  very  small  high  schools.  Such  high 
schools  mean  very  small  instructional  staffs  and  these  in  turn 
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mean  the  giving  of  instruction  in  subjects  for  which  the  teachers 
are  all  too  inadequately  prepared.  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course, 
that  under  pioneer  conditions  in  new  states  it  may  be  advisable 
temporarily  to  encourage  the  provision  of  high-school  work  in 
small  communities  that  are  remote  from  the  larger  population  cen- 
ters where  effective  high-school  instruction  may  be  given.  But  for 
the  legislative  and  educational  authorities  of  a  state  to  enact  and 
carry  out  a  policy  of  encouraging  the  multiplication  of  small  and 
feeble  institutions  in  disregard  of  proximity  to  population  centers 
or  of  other  conditions  making  for  effective  high-school  work  would 
be  nothing  less  than  the  encouragement  of  an  inefficient  school 
system. 

II.      GENERAL  ACADEMIC  TRAINING  OF  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHER 

The  Committee  of  Seventeen  recommended  not  only  '*a  de- 
tailed and  specialized  study  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught"  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  training  of  teachers  for  work  in  secondary  schools, 
but  they  recommended  also  (a)  that  ''the  program  of  studies  select- 
ed by  each  student  should  include  work  in  subjects  outside  of  those 
in  which  he  is  making  special  preparation,  sufficient  to  give  some  in- 
sight into  the  different  fields  of  knowledge  and  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  over-specialization,"  and  (6)  that  it  should  contain  also  ''one  or 
more  subjects  from  a  group"  including  history,  economics  and  soci- 
ology, and,  in  addition,  "a  course  in  general  psychology  and  at  least 
one  from  a  group  of  subjects  including  the  history  of  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  logic."  The  Committee  recommended  the  work  in  the 
social  studies  in  order  that  the  student  might  be  given  the  "social 
outlook, ' '  while  the  work  in  the  group  last  named  should  be  required 
to  give  an  outlook  upon  education  as  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual. They  are  thus  seen  to  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  ballast 
the  detailed  and  specialized  training  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught 
by  what  we  may  term  "general  academic  training"  which  should 
give  some  insight  into,  and  appreciation  of  the  different  fields  of 
knowledge  and  which  should  also  generate  proper  attitudes  and 
points  of  view. 
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1.    Oeneral  Academic  Preparation  of  Teachers  in  ths  High 

Schools  of  Washington 

The  facts  presented  in  Table  XIII  describe  the  general  acad- 
emic training  of  the  gronp  of  teachers  nnder  consideration.  This 
table  indicates  merely  the  nnmbers  and  percentages  of  teachers  in 
each  group  who  have  studied  a  particular  subject  in  a  higher  in- 
stitution. For  the  purposes  of  this  table  differences  in  the  total 
number  of  hours  a  teacher  may  have  had  in  a  subject  are  disregard- 
ed, the  presence  only  of  the  subject  in  the  teachers'  preparation  be- 
ing considered  the  point  of  interest.  It  thus  represents  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  teachers'  preparation,  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  special  training  discussed  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  study.    A  glance  at  the  right-hand  columns  of  the 
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upper  portion  of  this  table  will  show  that  95.2  per  cent. — almost  all 
— of  the  teachers  have  had  courses  in  English  in  higher  institutions, 
while  more  than  four  fifths  have  had  courses  in  mathematics  and 
history.  German,  political  science,  economics  and  sociology  have 
been  studied  by  about  70  per  cent.,  philosophy  and  ethics  by  60 
per  cent;  while  Latin,  French,  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  physio- 
graphy and  geology,  and  public  speaking  have  been  studied  by 
about  one  half.  The  remaining  subjects  listed  range  from  11.8  per 
cent,  for  agriculture  and  the  graphic  arts  to  37.2  per  cent,  in  zool- 
ogy. If  we  compare  the  proportions  for  the  different  groups,  we  note, 
as  we  proceed  from  Group  I  to  Group  III,  a  decreasing  percentage 
of  teachers  who  report  having  had  work  in  the  foreign  languages.  In 
connection  with  the  languages,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  twice  as 
many  teachers  have  taken  courses  in  the  modem  foreign  languages 
as  in  the  ancient  languages.  In  the  sciences  the  percentages  are 
roughly  constant  as  we  pass  from  group  to  group.  Although  ap- 
proximately equal  numbers  of  teachers  have  had  work  in  each  of 
the  different  sciences,  chemistry  was  reported  by  the  highest  per- 
centage of  teachers,  with  botany,  physics,  physiography  and  geol- 
ogy, and  zoology  following  in  the  order  named.  We  find  increasing 
percentages  of  the  teachers  reporting  the  newer  subjects,  such  as 
agriculture,  home  economics,  manual  training  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing as  we  proceed  from  Group  I  to  Group  III.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  Group  I  received  their  training 
earlier  than  did  the  teachers  of  Groups  II  and  III  and  that  these 
subjects  were  not  as  well  established  at  that  time  as  they  have  been 
in  recent  years. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  same  table  presents  a  grouping  of 
certain  subjects  listed  in  the  upper  portion  with  the  aim  of  show- 
ing the  proportions  of  the  teachers  who  have  had  some  work  in 
each  of  these  large  groups.  This  attempt  at  summary  shows  that 
of  all  the  tecushers  under  consideration,  86.9  per  cent,  have  had 
some  work  in  higher  institutions  in  foreign  language ;  92.1  per  cent., 
some  work  in  the  social  studies;  89.4  per  cent.,  some  work  in  the 
sciences.  When  we  add  to  this  group  of  subjects  English  and  math- 
ematics, taken  by  95.2  and  87.2  per  cent,  of  the  teachers,  respectively 
— as  already  shown  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  table — ^we  are  urged 
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to  the  conclusion  that  these  teachers  have  had  rather  broad  general 
academic  training.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  training  of  the 
teachers  under  consideration  has  conformed  rather  generally  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  that  *  *  the  program 
of  stadies  selected  by  each  student  should  include  work  in  subjects 
outside  of  those  in  which  he  is  making  special  preparation,  suffi- 
cient to  give  some  insight  into  the  different  fields  of  knowledge  and 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  over-specialization. ' '  It  appears,  also,  that, 
as  far  as  this  large  group  of  high-school  teachers  is  concerned,  there 
has  been  almost  complete  conformity  to  the  recommendation  that 
one  or  more  subjects  from  the  group  of  social  studies  be  included 
in  the  preparation.  Little  can  be  said  with  any  assurance  as  to 
conformity  to  the  Committee's  recommendation  that  a  course  in 
general  psychology  be  included,  because,  for  this  investigation,  this 
subject  was  placed  in  the  list  of  professional  subjects.  Such  evi- 
dence as  is  at  hand  in  the  last  section  of  this  report  indicates  that 
only  slightly  more  than  half  the  teachers  reporting  for  our  study 
had  had  either  this  course  in  general  psychology  or  a  course  in 
educational  psychology.  The  course  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
ethics  or  logic,  which  is  the  one  remaining  phase  of  general  aca- 
d^nic  training  recommended  by  the  Committee,  has  been  a  part  of 
the  training  of  but  slightly  more  than  a  half  of  the  group  of  teachers 
under  consideration  in  this  study. 

2.    Superintendents*  Opinions  ds  to  Adequate  OenerdL  Academic 

Training 

Now  that  we  have  examined  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventeen  on  general  academic  training  and  the  facts  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  teachers  have  actually  had  such  training,  we 
may  next  make  comparisons  of  the  latter  with  the  general  academic 
training  which  the  thirty-five  superintendents  who  sent  in  usable 
replies  considered  to  be  the  minimal  amount  adequate  for  teachers 
in  their  school  systems.  The  superintendents'  opinions  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  XIV.  The  results  shown  in  this  table  are  not  ex- 
actly comparable  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventeen  or  with  the  actual  general  academic  training  of  these 
teachers  as  just  reported,  because  in  these  latter  cases  the  general 
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academic  training  includes  merely  those  subjects  taken  in  higher 
institutions.  The  superintendents  were  directed  to  indicate  whether 
the  different  subjects  should  be  taken  in  the  high  school,  the  college, 
in  either,  or  in  both.'  As  a  consequence,  some  subjects  which  are 
deemed  necessary  by  the  superintendents  for  adequate  general 
training  may  be  taken  in  the  high  school  and  not  in  higher  institu- 
tions. On  the  whole,  however,  this  table  shows  what  subjects  are 
considered  by  superintendents  as  most  important  as  components 
of  the  general  academic  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

Table  XIV  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  25  superintendents  (71.4 
per  cent.)  said  that  the  general  training  of  the  adequately  prepared 
teacher  should  include  English  in  the  high  school;  28  superinten- 
dents (80  per  cent.)  English  in  college;  25  superintendents  (71.4 
per  cent.),  English  in  both  the  high  school  and  college;  8  superin- 
tendents (22.9  per  cent.)  English  in  the  high  school  or  college; 
while  all  35  superintendents,  disregarding  the  place  in  which  the 
subject  is  to  be  taken,  say  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  general 
academic  training  of  the  high-school  teacher. 

A  glance  at  the  summary  column  at  the  right  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  this  table  shows  that  three  fourths  or  more  of  the  superin- 
tendents would  require  courses  in  English,  mathematics,  history, 
economics,  sociology,  political  science  or  civics,  physics,  botany, 
psychology,  and  physical  or  military  training.  A  half  or  more,  but 
less  than  three  fourths,  would  include  Latin,  some  modem  foreign 
language,  chemistry,  physiography  and  geology,  physiology,  phil- 
osophy and  ethics,  public  speaking  and  debating,  and  manual  train- 
ing or  domestic  science.  The  subjects  thought  to  be  least  necessary 
— if  one  may  judge  by  the  percentages  who  would  require  them — 
are  Greek,  the  graphic  arts  and  astronomy.  Further  examination 
of  the  table  will  show  that  English  and  history  are  the  only  two 
subjects  which  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  superintendents  would 
require  in  both  the  high  school  and  the  college.  Almost  50  per  cent, 
would  require  mathematics,  but  of  the  other  subjects  listed  only  a 
fourth  or  fewer  would  require  training  in  both  institutions.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  superintendents 
think  it  immaterial  whether  courses  in  economics,  sociology,  politi- 
cal science  or  civics,  botany,  physiology,  public  speaking  and  debat- 
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ing  are  taken  in  high  school  or  college.  It  is  significant  that  the 
largest  percentages  of  superintendents  desire  that  the  courses  in 
mathematics,  Latin,  modem  foreign  language,  physics,  manual 
training  or  home  economics,  music  and  the  graphic  arts,  be  taken  in 
the  high  school,  while  they  desire  that  Greek,  history,  astronomy, 
psychology,  philosophy  and  ethics,  and  physical  or  military  train- 
ing be  taken  in  the  college. 

It  is  clear  that  superintendents  are  not  in  full  agreement  as 
to  the  subjects  which  should  be  required  for  adequate  general  aca- 
demic training  of  the  teachers  for  their  school  systems.  Nor  are  they 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  training  in  certain  subjects  should  be  given 
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tion  for  a  subject  that  the  few  semester-hours  taken  in  it  as  a  part 
of  one's  general  academic  training  is  to  be  preferred  to  no  special 
preparation  in  the  subject  if  one  nuist  give  instruction  in  that  sub- 
ject,) nevertheless  it  can  not  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  a  policy  would  never  permit  us  to  rid  the  high 
schools  of  teachers  who  lack  adequate  special  training  in  the  sub- 
jects they  are  attempting  to  teach.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  by  preparing  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  two, 
three,  or  four  subjects,  as  has  been  recommended  in  an  earlier  sec- 
tion of  this  report,  even  though  these  subjects  be  somewhat  related, 
we  should  to  that  extent  guarantee  the  teachers'  general  academic 
training.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  authors  recommend 
that  those  having  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  curricula  for  pro- 
spective high-school  teachers  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  proper  balance 
of  specialized  academic  training  and  general  academic  training. 
Obviously,  much  more  intelligent  action  may  be  taken  in  this  re- 
gard by  those  in  authority  in  training  institutions  when  the  stand- 
ard combinations  recommended  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
study  shall  have  been  determined. 

III.      TRAINING  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECTS 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  third  section  of  our  study — that  which 
concerns  the  preparation  in  professional  (pedagogical)  subjects  of 
the  teachers  in  the  accredited  high  schools  of  Washington.  Before 
presenting  the  facts  of  preparation  it  will  be  helpful  to  quote  again 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Seventeen — in  this  instance  from  their  recommendations  on  the 
professional  subjects  most  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  high- 
school  teachers.  The  professional  training  of  the  prospective  high- 
school  teacher,  according  to  this  Committee,  should  include  courses 
in  the  following  subjects. 

1.  History  of  education  (both  general  education  and  second- 
ary education) 

2.  Educational  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  adolescence 

3.  Principles  of  education 

4.  Special  methods  in  teaching  subjects 

5.  Organization  and  management  of  school  systems 
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tion  for  a  subject  that  the  few  semester-hours  taken  in  it  as  a  part 
of  one's  general  academic  training  is  to  be  preferred  to  no  special 
preparation  in  the  subject  if  one  nvust  give  instruction  in  that  sub- 
ject,) nevertheless  it  can  not  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  a  policy  would  never  permit  us  to  rid  the  high 
schools  of  teachers  who  lack  adequate  special  training  in  the  sub- 
jects they  are  attempting  to  teach.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  by  preparing  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  two, 
three,  or  four  subjects,  as  has  been  recommended  in  an  earlier  sec- 
tion of  this  report,  even  though  these  subjects  be  somewhat  related, 
we  should  to  that  extent  guarantee  the  teachers'  general  academic 
training.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  authors  recommend 
that  those  having  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  curricula  for  pro- 
spective high-school  teachers  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  proper  balance 
of  specialized  academic  training  and  general  academic  training. 
Obviously,  much  more  intelligent  action  may  be  taken  in  this  re- 
gard by  those  in  authority  in  training  institutions  when  the  stand- 
ard combinations  recommended  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
study  shall  have  been  determined. 

III.      TRAINING  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECTS 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  third  section  of  our  study — ^that  which 
concerns  the  preparation  in  professional  (pedagogical)  subjects  of 
the  teachers  in  the  accredited  high  schools  of  Washington.  Before 
presenting  the  facts  of  preparation  it  will  be  helpful  to  quote  again 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Seventeen — ^in  this  instance  from  their  recommendations  on  the 
professional  subjects  most  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  high- 
school  teachers.  The  professional  training  of  the  prospective  high- 
school  teacher,  according  to  this  Committee,  should  include  courses 
in  the  following  subjects. 

1.  History  of  education  (both  general  education  and  second- 
ary education) 

2.  Educational  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  adolescence 

3.  Principles  of  education 

4.  Special  methods  in  teaching  subjects 

5.  Organization  and  management  of  school  systems 
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6.  Practice  teaching 

7.  School  hygiene 

1.    The  Professional  Training  of  the  High-School  Teachers  of 

Washington 

The  lef thand  column  of  Table  XY  contains  the  list  of  professional 
subjects  more  commonly  reported  to  have  been  a  part  of  their  pro- 
fessional training  by  the  teachers  in  the  accredited  high  schools  of 
the  state.  Those  of  this  list  which  are  regarded  by  the  writers  as 
to  a  fair  degree  the  equivalents  of  the  subjects  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Seventeen  are  printed  in  italics.  Owing  to  the 
vdde  variation  in  content  and  organization  of  courses  in  education 
a  considerable  measure  of  error  in  thus  signifying  courses  as  equiv- 
alent must  be  admitted.  Obviously,  the  courses  in  the  history  of 
education,  educational  psychology,  principles  of  education,  special 
methods,  and  practice  teaching,  of  the  list  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  may  be  taken  to  correspond  with  those  under  similar 
titles  in  Table  XY.  Organization  and  management  of  school  sys- 
tems may  be  held  to  be  comparable  with  administration  and  super- 
vision or  with  secondary  education  in  that  table.  Because,  in  the 
brief  characterization  of  the  course  in  principles  of  education  given 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
under  this  head  are  to  appear  courses  in  ** general  method,"  the 
course  in  methods  in  Table  XY  is  also  regarded  as  having  been 
recommended.  Because  the  course  in  educational  psychology  is 
qualified  in  the  report  as  being  a  course  in  **  educational  psychol- 
ogy, with  emphasis  on  adolescence,''  the  course  in  adolescence  in 
the  table  is  also  similarly  regarded.  As  very  few  teachers  reported 
having  had  the  course  in  school  hygiene,  it  has  not  been  listed  in 
Table  XY. 

Scrutiny  of  this  table  reveals  the  fact  that  for  large  propor- 
tions of  high-school  teachers  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  Seventeen  are  still  far  from  being  realized.  Less  than  three 
fourths  of  them  have  had  courses  in  educational  psychology ;  slight- 
ly more  than  two  thirds  have  had  courses  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion; less  than  three  fifths  have  had  courses  in  methods;  slightly 
more  than  a  third  have  had  courses  in  special  methods  and  in  prac- 
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tice  teaching ;  only  slightly  more  than  a  fourth  have  had  courses  in 
administration  and  supervision;  and  barely  a  fifth  have  had  a 
course  in  secondary  education.  If  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  taken  as  a  criterion,  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  Wash- 
ington have  had  insufficient  professional  preparation. 


KUMBBXB  AKD  PSBOaifTAOBB 


TABLE  XV 
or  Tbaobbbs  with  PaapABATioir  nr 

pROriMIONA.L  SUBJaOTS 


Subjeota 

Group  I 

Qroop  II 

Group  III 

Totals  of  Groups 
I.  II,  and  III 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
Cent. 

Biatory  of  BdueaHon .... 
Princfplu  of  Bdueatum . . 
AdminiatnUion  and 
Suptrviaion 

138 
117 

44 

67 
42 

18 
72 

0 
54 

28 

145 
81 

24 

18 
60 

69.8 
68.8 

88.1 
88.8 
81,1 

6.6 
86.1 

AS 

11.6 

78.9 
16,8 

18.1 

9.1 

80.1 

78 
60 

80 

48 
21 

7 
60 

8 
81 
17 

82 
20 

15 

7 

41 

68.4 
68.6 

18.4 

6,1 
68.6 

7.0 
87.8 
14.8 

71.9 
86.4 

18.1 

6,1 

86,8 

00 
01 

48 
55 
20 

14 
77 

12 
28 
88 

108 
48 

15 

6 

55 

71.7 
66.9 

81.1 
89.8 
81,0 

10,1 
66,8 

8.7 
16,6 
88.9 

74.6 
81,1 

10,9 

89'.8 

815 
268 

126 

170 

02 

84 
200 

20 

108 

78 

880 
108 

54 

81 
156 

69.9 
69.4 

87.8 

SpwialMHhoda 

Secondary  BdueaHon. . . . 

Educational  Meaaure- 
manti 

87.7 
80,4 

7,6 

Methoda 

48,8 

Elementary  Sehool 
Currioulum 

88.9 
16.8 

78.1 
88.8 

Philoeophy  of  Eduoation 
Educational  Sociology. . . 

BdueaHonal  PaycKology . . 
AdoUactnto • 

Industrial  and  Voca- 
tional Education 

Foreisn  School  Systems. 
Practice  Teaching 

11,9 

6.9 

84.6 

Total  Number  Re- 
portinff 

100 

114 

188 

451 

However,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  in  general  agreement  with 
the  Committee  may  take  hope  from  a  comparison  of  the  percentages 
of  each  of  the  three  groups  of  teachers  who  report  having  had  work 
in  the  several  professional  subjects.  Group  III,  representing  the 
teachers  in  the  smaller  high  schools  and  those  most  recently  trained, 
shows  a  higher  percentage  (having  had  almost  all  of  these  courses 
considered  essential  by  the  Committee)  than  does  either  Group  I 
or  Group  II.  It  may  be  added  also  that  Group  II  usually  shows  a 
higher  percentage  who  report  work  in  these  same  subjects  than  does 
Group  I.  This  tendency  is  further  emphasized  by  the  facts  as  to 
the  numbers  of  hours  of  work  in  professional  subjects  as  shown  in 
Table  XVI.  The  first  two  horizontal  lines  of  this  table  indicate 
that  not  all  of  the  teachers  in  each  group  reported  their  hours  of 
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professional  preparation  in  usable  form.  It  is  significant  that,  of 
the  entire  group  of  teachers  considered,  only  three  reported  that 
they  had  not  had  professional  training.  As  one  compares  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  professional  training  in  the  different  groups,  he 
sees  an  increasing  amount  in  each  quartile  as  he  proceeds  from 
Group  I  to  Group  III.  The  only  exception  is  the  third  quartile  in 
Group  III.  This  exception  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Group 
III,  containing  the  teachers  most  recently  trained,  includes  fewer 
who  have  done  any  graduate  work. 


TABLE  XVI 
KmnsB  OF  SamvnB-HoxTBs  nr  Pboi 

VMIOITAL  SuBJSCra 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Nmnbw  of  Teachen  in  Group 

Number  of  Teftehtn  Reportinc 

Number  H*Ting  luul  no  ProfeieionAl 

218 
167 

2 

9.8  hn. 
16.7  hn. 
24.2  hn. 

117 
102 

1 
11.8  hn. 
18.2  hn. 
80.dhn. 

148 
187 

0 

"Ffnt  Quartile 

14.8  hn. 

Median 

19.8  hn. 

Third  Quartile 

27.6  hn. 

Thus,  although  we  have  found  that  these  teachers  in  the  State 
of  Washington  have  not  met  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  Seventeen  in  the  matter  of  the  professional  subjects,  there  are 
indications  of  an  increasing  realization  of  the  recommendation  in 
the  teachers  more  recently  trained  and,  also,  of  a  tendency  for  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  taken  in  professional  subjects  to  enlarge. 
If  backed  by  proper  state  laws  and  by  a  continued  demand  for 
greater  efficiency  in  instruction,  one  feels  assured  that  the  proper 
professional  training  of  the  teachers  will  be  guaranteed. 


2.    Superintendents'  Opinions  as  to  Adequate  Professional 

Training 

It  is  sometimes  openly  asserted  that  there  is  little  or  no  value 
in  professional  training  and  that  superintendents  would  prefer 
teachers  with  very  little  or  none  of  it  as  a  component  of  their  prep- 
aration. This  assertion  is  manifestly  without  proof,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  responses  of  the  thirty-five  superintendents  who 
made  replies  as  to  what  they  would  regard  as  minimal  adequate 
professional  training  for  high-school  teachers.    Of  these  superin- 
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tendents  not  one  recommended  no  professional  training.  The  least 
amount  recommended  was  8  hours,  while  the  most  recommended 
was  60  hours.  The  median  number  of  hours  recommended  by  the 
superintendents  was  23.6  hours,  while  the  lower  and  upper  quar- 
tiles  were  17.1  and  32.5  hours,  respectively.  Thus,  if  we  compare 
Ihese  figures  with  those  of  Table  XVI,  we  find  that  the  superinten- 
dents desire  more  professional  training  than  the  teachers  have  act- 
ually had. 

3.    Evaluation  of  the  Different  Professional  Subjects 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  discussing  the  amounts  of  train- 
ing in  the  different  professional  subjects  which  our  group  of  teach- 
ers have  had  and  the  amount  which  the  superintendents  desire  them 
to  have,  it  is  pertinent  to  present  a  summary  of  the  estimates  these 
teachers  have  made  of  the  usefulness  of  these  different  subjects  in 
their  work  of  teaching.  If  we  are  to  be  justified  in  requiring  teach- 
ers-in-training to  spend  as  much  time  in  the  professional  subjects 
as  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  recommends  or  as  the  superinten- 
dents desire,  the  result  of  such  training  must  make  itself  felt  in 
the  classroom.  No  doubt,  the  Committee  of  Seventeen,  in  recom- 
mending the  list  of  subjects  presented  at  the  beginning  of  this  sec- 
tion of  our  study  felt  that  each  of  the  subjects  named  is  indispens- 
able. As  will  be  seen  later,  the  superintendents  agreed  very  closely 
with  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  in  the  list  of  professional  subjects 
which  they  thought  each  teacher  should  have.  However,  one  test 
of  the  usefulness  of  a  course  to  teachers  in  their  training  must  be 
the  trend  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  had  the  courses  and 
who  are  engaged  in  teaching.  At  the  same  time  that  the  group  of 
teachers  under  consideration  were  asked  to  indicate  the  number  of 
hours  of  preparation  in  each  of  the  professional  subjects  they  had 
had,  they  were  asked  to  check  the  courses  which  had  proved  most 
helpful  to  them  in  their  teaching.  Because  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  teachers  overlooked  the  latter  request,  there  are  discrepan- 
cies in  the  numbers  reporting  having  taken  the  different  courses 
as  presented  in  Tables  XV  and  XVII.  The  latter  table  should  be 
read  as  follows :  of  the  72  teachers  of  Group  I  who  took  history  of 
education  and  checked  some  out  of  all  the  listed  courses,  only  5,  or 
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6.9  per  cent.,  said  it  liad  been  "moat  helpful"  to  them  in  their  teach- 
ing; of  the  53  teachers,  of  Group  II,  only  8,  or  15.1  per  cent.,  said 
it  had  been  most  helpfnl,  etc.  A  glance  at  the  different  sabjects  at 
the  left  in  italics  of  this  table,  i.  e.,  the  professional  sabjects  recom- 
mended hy  the  Committee  of  Seventeen,  and  at  the  corresponding 
percentages  of  all  the  teachers  checking  them  as ' '  most  oseful, ' '  will 
show  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers  agree  with  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  following  subjects:  special  methods,  methods,  p^chol- 
ogy  or  educational  psychology,  genetic  psychology  or  the  psychol- 
ogy of  adolescence,  and  practice  teaching.  This  list  includes  more 
than  half  of  the  recommended  subjects.  There  is  disagreement  of 
these  teachers  with  the  Committee  in  the  cases  of  the  history  of 
education,  principles  of  education,  administration  and  supervision 
and  secondary  education.  When  one  considers  that  every  subject 
mentioned  in  which  the  teachers  agreed  with  the  Committee  deals 
primarily  with  the  metbod  of  presenting  subject  matter  or  the  laws 
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underlying  such  presentation,  and  also  that  these  teachers  were 
asked  to  designate  those  subjects  which  were  most  useful  in  their 
teaching,  he  can  readily  understand  the  close  agreement  in  those 
subjects.  Such  an  agreement  is  to  be  expected.  If  it  is  not  present, 
something  must  have  been  wrong  in  the  presentation  of  the  pro- 
fessional subjects  under  consideration.  One  must  admit  surprise 
that  just  one  half  of  all  the  teachers  who  have  had  the  course  in 
practice  teaching  do  not  indicate  it  as  one  that  was  "most  helpful" 
to  them  in  their  teaching.  This,  of  all  courses,  should  prove  the 
most  helpful  in  teaching  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  regarded 
should  constitute  a  challenge  to  all  those  who  are  responsible  for 
this  course.  Apparently,  principles  of  education,  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  subject,  has  not  appealed  to  the  teachers 
as  being  '*most  helpful' '  to  the  extent  that  should  be  expected.  It 
may  be  significant  to  note  that,  in  Group  III,  which  includes  for 
the  most  part  the  teachers  more  recently  trained,  over  two  thirds 
of  all  teachers  taking  the  course  indicate  that  it  is  most  helpful  in 
their  teaching. 

One  is  not  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  small  percentages  of  the 
teachers  indicating  the  courses  in  the  history  of  education,  admin- 
istration and  supervision  and  secondary  education  as  most  useful 
in  their  teaching,  since  these  subjects  do  not  deal  primarily  with 
the  teaching  process,  but  with  the  development,  organization  and 
management  of  schools  and  school  systems.  The  main  value  of  these 
courses  does  not  lie  largely  in  their  usefulness  as  an  aid  to  class- 
room procedure. 

Despite  the  qualification  just  stated,  the  authors  can  not  re- 
frain from  noting  that  the  course  in  the  history  of  education,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  courses  in  the  field  and,  therefore,  one  that  has 
had  ample  time  to  have  been  made  useful,  and  which,  according  to 
Table  XV,  has  been  taken  by  the  second  largest  proportion — ap- 
proximately 70  per  cent — of  our  entire  group  of  teachers,  should 
have  proved  so  sterile  in  utility  in  teaching  as  to  have  been  checked 
as  most  useful  by  hardly  more  than  one  eighth  of  those  who  re- 
ported that  it  had  been  a  part  of  their  professional  training.  The 
percentage  is  so  small  as  to  leave  grave  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to 
whether  this  course  should  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  useful  to 
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be  continiied  as  a  fimdam(aital  one  in  the  tr^bing  of  Uf^-flchool 
teachers,  as  it  BtUl  is  in  many  institntiona. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  examinii^  only  the  percentages  given 
in  the  Bonunary  ccJanui  at  the  right  hand  of  Table  XVII.  Com- 
parison of  the  percentages  given  for  each  of  the  three  groups  seems 
to  warrant  the  assertion  that  some  sabjecta  are  becoming  helpful, 
for,  in  passing  from  Oroap  I  to  Group  III,  increasing  percentages 
of  the  teachers  report  them  as  having  proved  most  helpful.  This 
is  especially  true  of  administration  and  sapervision,  methods  and 
practice  teaching.  The  fact  that  this  tendency  is  manifest  in  such 
a  prononnced  degree  with  these  subjects  must  in  large  part  be 
owing  to  recent  development  within  the  subjects  themselves  and  to 
a  better  presentation  of  them.  It  is  not  impossible  that  i>etter  cotm- 
es  in  these  sabjects  may  cause  some  of  the  related  courses  to  decline 
in  usefulness.  One  might  reasonably  anticipate,  for  example,  that 
an  especially  practical  course  in  methods  would  tend  to  minimize  the 
usefulness  of  courses  in  special  method  or  in  general  psychology. 
Such  a  tendency  is  already  apparent  in  Table  XVII. 

Before  turning  to  conclusions  and  recommendations  drawn 
from  this  section  of  our  study  it  seems  worth  while  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  the  opinions  of  superintendents  as  to  the  value  to  teachers 
of  the  several  conraes  in  education  with  the  opinions  of  the  teachers 
themselves.  Such  a  comparison  is  made  in  Table  XVTII,  the  man- 
ner of  assembly  of  which  wUi  require  a  word  of  explanation.    The 
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rankings  of  the  subjects  by  teachers  (in  the  first  column  of  fignu^es) 
have  been  arrived  at  by  numbering  the  subjects  in  the  order  of  the 
proportion  of  teachers  reporting  them  as  most  useful  (as  already 
shown  in  Table  XVII),  the  subject  with  the  largest  percentage  be- 
ing assigned  the  rank  ^'1/'  the  second  largest,  ''2,"  and  so  on.  In 
this  column,  since  there  were  no  identical  percentages  for  any  two 
subjects,  there  are  as  many  rankings  as  there  are  subjects.  For 
arriving  at  the  rankings  as  assigned  in  the  second  column  of  figures, 
the  expressions  of  opinion  of  superintendents  as  to  the  importance 
of  each  one  of  a  long  list  of  professional  subjects  in  the  training  of 
the  high-school  teacher  were  used.  The  questionnaire  to  the  super- 
intendents included  a  request  to  signify  which  subjects  of  this  list 
should  be  included  in  this  training.  The  total  numbers  and  percent- 
ages of  the  superintendents  so  indicating  for  each  of  the  subjects 
were  then  computed.  From  the  latter  the  ranking  in  the  righthand 
column  of  Table  XVIII  was  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opinions  of 
the  teachers.  Because  there  was  identity  of  the  percentages  in 
several  instances,  there  are  not  as  many  rankings  as  there  are  sub- 
jects. It  should  be  stated,  further,  that  the  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents were  not  estimating  the  subjects  on  completely  identical 
bases,  since  the  former  had  been  asked  to  signify  those  subjects 
most  helpful  in  their  teaching  and  the  latter  those  they  would  con- 
sider essential  to  the  preparation  of  a  high-school  teacher.  These 
bases  have  enough  in  common,  however,  to  justify  a  comparison  of 
the  rankings  obtained. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Comimittee  of  Seventeen,  the 
teachers  and  the  superintendents  agree  fairly  well  that  the  courses 
in  special  methods,  methods,  psychology  or  educational  psychology, 
genetic  psychology  or  the  psychology  of  adolescence  and  practice 
teaching  are  most  helpful  in  teaching.  The  teachers  seem  to  dis- 
agree with  the  Committee  and  the  superintendents  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  courses  in  the  history  of  education,  principles  of 
education,  administration  and  supervision  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  probable  explanations  of  this  disagreement  have  already 
been  given.  The  greatest  divergence  between  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  and  the  superintendents'  opinions  is  in  that  the 
latter  desire  the  prospective  teacher  to  have  courses  in  educational 
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sociology,  while  the  report  of  the  former  does  not  even  make  men- 
tion of  the  course,  without  doubt  because  it  has  made  its  appearance 
in  the  family  of  courses  in  education  since  the  preparation  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee. 

No  very  sweeping  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  section 
on  the  evaluation  of  the  several  professional  subjects.  In  the  first 
place,  the  numbers  of  cases  are  often  too  small  to  allow  for  general- 
izations. In  the  second  place,  each  of  the  several  subjects  must 
have  been  presented  with  an  extremely  vdde  variation  in  subject 
matter,  methods,  and  effectiveness.  In  the  third  place,  the  teachers 
were  asked  to  evaluate  the  courses  only  in  terms  of  usefulness  in 
their  teaching.  However,  with  all  these  limitations,  we  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  the  Committee,  the  teachers  and  the  superintendents 
agree  that  a  majority  of  the  recommended  subjects  are  very  useful 
in  teaching.  The  data  presented  seem  to  urge  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  subjects  not  shown  to  be  useful  in  teaching  should 
examdne  their  courses  to  see  if  the  fullest  possibilities  are  being 
realized.  The  responses  lead  us  to  question,  also,  if  the  course  in 
the  history  of  education  should  be  continued  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental courses.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  wise  in  the  case  of  pro- 
spective teachers  who  may  have  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  de- 
vote to  professional  subjects  to  require  them  to  spend  the  major 
part  of  this  time  upon  those  subjects  in  which  there  is  more  nearly 
universal  agreement  as  to  their  utility  in  teaching.  It  is  also  ap- 
parent that  further  studies  seeking  to  evaluate  professional  courses 
should  be  undertaken  and,  if  teachers  over  wider  areas  are  found  to 
feel  that  certain  subjects  are  not  useful  in  their  teaching,  a  revision 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  should  be 
made. 

4.     Conclusions  and  Recommendations  on  Professional  Training 

(1)  If  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 
in  the  matter  of  professional  subjects  fundamental  to  the  training 
of  high-school  teachers  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  many  of  the  teachers 
in  the  accredited  high  schools  of  the  State  of  Washington  are  with- 
out adequate  professional  preparation.  There  is,  however,  a  notable 
tendency  to  include  more  of  these  subjects  in  the  preparation  of 
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teachers-in-training,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  larger  pro- 
portions of  teachers  more  recently  trained  report  haying  had  them 
than  do  those  whose  training  was  received  in  a  remoter  period. 

(2)  Superintendents  are  inclined  to  desire  more  training  in 
professional  subjects  than  the  teachers  in  the  high  schools  under 
their  supervision  have  received.  This  may  be  interpreted  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  value  of  professional  courses. 

(3)  The  Comnuttee  of  Seventeen,  the  teachers  and  the  super- 
intendents are  in  agreement  in  a  majority  of  instances  in  their 
opinions  as  to  which  of  the  professional  courses  are  most  useful  in 
the  work  of  teaching.  The  teachers  seem  to  dissent  to  some  extent 
from  the  opinion  held  in  common  by  the  Committee  and  the  super- 
intendents that  courses  in  the  development  and  organization  and 
management  of  school  systems  are  very  useful  to  them.  This  dis- 
agreement may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  since  the  teachers  were 
not  asked  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  completely  identical  basis  with 
that  used  by  the  superintendents.  It  is  so  marked,  however,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  professional  subjects,  the  history  of 
education,  that  there  seems  to  be  justification  for  exbluding  it  from 
the  list  of  fundamental  subjects,  even  though  we  admit  that  utility 
in  the  actual  work  of  teaching  is  not  the  sole  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  the  utility  of  a  subject  intended  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  high-school  teachers.  This  disagreement  of  teachers  with 
the  Committee  and  the  superintendents  should  urge  upon  those 
responsible  for  the  courses  concerned  a  scrutiny  of  their  content, 
organization  and  mode  of  presentation  with  a  view  to  their  reorgan- 
ization to  make  them  more  useful  to  the  teacher. 

(4)  Many  considerations,  both  within  and  without  the  limits 
of  the  facts  assembled  for  the  present  study,  seem  to  be  urging  upon 
the  educational  world  the  making  of  a  new  authoritative  statement 
on  the  professional  component  of  the  training  of  the  prospective 
high-school  teacher.  Since  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  more  than  a  decade  ago  the 
progress  in  the  whole  field  of  education  has  been  nothing  short  of 
remarkable.  Among  other  things,  this  progress  has  brought  a  more 
general  acceptance  of  the  scientific  mode  of  attack  upon  educational 
problems.    Again,  a  large  part  of  this  progress  has  been  the  in- 
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creasing  dominance  of  educational  thought  by  the  concept  of  the 
socializing  function  of  education.  These  and  other  reforms  have 
brought  into  the  field  of  the  pedagogical,  new  courses  and  new  types 
of  material  for  most  of  the  older  courses.  The  presence  in  the  list 
of  professional  subjects  named  in  the  tables  of  this  report  of  such 
new  courses  as  educational  nueasurements,  educational  sociology  and 
industrial  and  vocational  education  are  cases  in  point.  Such  an  en- 
richment and  enlargement  must  be  followed  by  a  re-evaluation  of 
the  professional  subjects,  a  re-evaluation  which  may  give  to  some 
of  the  traditionally  approved  courses  a  more  subsidiary  place  in  the 
training  of  high-school  teachers  than  they  now  occupy.  The  writers 
are  convinced,  therefore,  that  they  can  make  no  more  valuable  sug- 
gestion than  that  our  educational  associations  that  operate  over 
wide  areas  should  institute  investigations,  large  in  scope  and  as  sci- 
entific as  may  be,  aiming  at  the  discovery  of  what  should  now  consti- 
tute the  professional  training  of  the  high-school  teacher  and  that, 
after  the  results  of  such  investigations  are  available,  that  these  as- 
sociations should  make,  in  the  light  of  them,  a  new  authoritative 
statement  to  supplant  that  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen. 


SECTION  III 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  SOCIETY  OP  COL- 
LEGE TEACHERS  OP  EDUCATION  ON  PRACTICE 
TEACHING  POR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

CHAPTER  I 

RfiSUMfi  OP  THE  WORK  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PRAC- 
TICE  TEACHING  POR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 


A.  B.  MxAo  (Chaiiman) 
Profe88or  of  Educatioiiy  Ohio  Weelejan  Uniyersity 


This  Committee  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education 
was  created  by  action  of  the  Society  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  in 
1915,  and  the  writer  was  made  Chairman.  The  membership  of  the 
committee  has  varied  much  during  the  four  years,  but  in  each 
year  it  has  represented  all  sections  and  all  of  the  major  types  of 
institutions  for  training  secondary  teachers. 

The  first  report  of  the  committee  was  made  at  the  Detroit  meet- 
ing in  1916.  The  material  of  that  report  has  since  appeared  in 
publication,  as  follows : 

1.  Practice  Teaching  for  Secondary  Teachers,  Educational 
Monograph  No.  VII,  Society  of  CoUege  Teachers  of  Edvr 
cation.  Society  Publication,  No.  12.  G.  M.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary, Ames,  la. 

2.  Practice  Teaching  for  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools,  A. 
R.  Mead.  Bulletin  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1917.  No. 
29. 

The  second  report  of  the  committee  was  made  at  Kansas  City 
in  1917.    At  that  time,  the  following  investigations  were  reported : 
1.    Effects  of  Practice  Teaching  on  Pupils  of  Training  School 
as  shown  by  Pupils'  Later  Progress,  W.  S.  Gray. 
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2.  Forecasting  Success  in  Practice  Teaching,  by  C.  E.  Holley. 

3.  Some  Interrelations  of  Departments  or  Schools  of  Educa- 
tion, W.  G.  Chambers. 

The  general  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  concerned 
the  year's  progress,  and  a  recommendation  that  two  standards  be 
adopted  by  the  Society.  They  were:  (1)  that  the  quantity  of  prac- 
tice teaching  required  should  be  2.5  to  5  semester  hours'  work; 
(2)  that  in  no  case  should  a  special  supervisor  direct  the  work  of 
more  than  20  practice  teachers  at  one  time.  These  two  standards 
were  adopted.  The  investigations  of  Gray  and  Chambers  were 
published  in  Bulletin  29  for  1917,  referred  to  above.  The  study  by 
Holley  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Edticationdl  Psychology, 
for  October,  1916,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  495-497. 

The  third  report  of  the  committee  was  made  at  Atlantic  City  in 
1918,  and  included  the  following:  (1)  general  statement  of  work  of 
committee;  (2)  paper  by  S.  S.  Colvin,  The  Most  Common  Faults  of 
Beginning  High-School  Teachers;  (3)  report  of  Survey  by  A.  R. 
Mead,  Methods  of  Selection  and  Supervision  of  Practice  Teachers ; 
(4)  report  of  Investigation  by  W.  S.  Gray  and  Geo.  N.  Cade,  Objec- 
tive Studies  of  the  Achievements  of  Training  School  and  Public 
School  Pupils  in  the  Freshman  Year  of  the  High  School;  (5)  re- 
port by  the  Chairman  of  a  study  by  Dean  Fordyce  of  Nebraska  on 
Correlation  between  General  Teaching  Power  and  Some  Specific 
Teaching  Qualities;  (6)  statement  by  Professor  H.  H.  Foster  of 
Arizona  of  a  new  plan  for  practice  teaching  during  the  summer. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  this  committee,  a  paper  presented 
at  the  same  meeting  by  Professor  Geo.  Works,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, described  the  Cornell  plan  for  practice  teaching  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Home  Economics.  Colvin 's  paper  has  since  been  pub- 
lished in  School  and  Society,  Vol.  VII,  1918.  Work's  paper,  also 
appeared  in  School  and  Society,  June  8,  1918.  The  study  by  Gray 
and  Cade  appeared  in  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  XIX, 
September,  1918. 

The  complete  list  of  studies  of  the  committee's  report  for  1918 
includes  one  investigation  not  reported  at  Atlantic  City.  It  is 
* '  Practice  Teaching  in  Manual  Arts  and  Industrial  Education, ' '  by 
Professor  F.  C.  Whitcomb,  of  Miami  University. 
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The  present  compilation  includes  the  material  reported  and 
collected  in  1918  and  a  bibliography. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  the  following  stand- 
ards for  practice  teaching  have  been  derived : 

(1)  The  quantity  of  practice  teaching  should  be  2.5  to  5 
semester  hours.  (A  semester  hour  is  equivalent  to  one 
period  of  45-60  minutes  per  week  for  18  weeks). 

(2)  The  number  of  practice  teachers  supervised  by  a  special 
supervisor  at  one  time  should  in  no  case  exceed  20.  In 
actual  practice,  a  much  smaller  number  is  very  desirable. 

(3)  Wherever  possible,  both  public  schools  and  schools  con- 
trolled by  the  teacher-training  institutions  should  be  used 
for  practice  teaching. 

(4)  The  supervision  of  the  practice  teadiing  should  be  close- 
ly controlled  by  the  department,  or  school  of  education. 

(5)  At  least  four  items  should  be  included  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  practice^teaching ; 

(a)  regulation  of  work  in  subjects  to  be  taught,  f.e., 
content  subjects; 

(b)  regulation  of  work  in  courses  in  education; 

(c)  selection  of  candidates  to  be  based  partly  upon 
the  moral  and 

(d)  the  physical  status  of  the  candidate. 

(6)  Observation  of  high-grade  teaching,  of  real  (not  artifi- 
cial) demonstration  lessons,  should  be  used  as  well  as 
actual  practice  teaching. 

(7)  Practice  teaching  should  be  required  in  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent subjects. 

(8)  Practice  teaching  should  include  teaching  in  the 
advanced  work  of  a  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  beginning 
phases  of  that  subject.  For  example,  practice  teaching 
in  Latin  should  include  teaching  in  Beginning  Latin, 
Caesar  (or  second-year  work),  Cicero  (or  third-year 
work),  and  Virgil  (or  fourth-year  work). 

(9)  A  type  of  practice  teaching  should  be  developed  for 
experienced  teachers,  different  from  that  for  beginning 
teachers. 
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Other  standards  are  included  in  the  material  of  the  Com- 
nuttee  's  report  for  1918. 

In  addition  to  the  derived  standards,  the  following  important 
facts  have  been  well  established : 

(1)  That  practice  teaching  is  a  highly  desirable  type  of  train- 
ing for  teachers. 

(2)  That  well-informed  opinion  favors  practice  teaching. 

(3)  That  practice  teaching  under  supervision  does  not  nec- 
essarily produce  results  inferior  to  other  teaching. 

(4)  That  most  institutions  training  secondary  teachers  are  as 
yet  doing  but  a  small  quantity  of  practice  teaching. 

(5)  That  practice  teaching  is  frequently  hampered  and  weak- 
ened by  an  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  administration 
of  the  Arts  Colleges,  and  by  the  same  attitude  held  by 
many  faculty  members  of  the  Arts  Colleges. 

(6)  That  normal  schools  are  giving  practice  teaching  for 
secondary  teachers,  probably  as  much  or  more  in  quantity 
than  the  colleges  and  universities. 

(7)  That  the  types  of  organization  and  administration  of 
practice  teaching  vary  greatly  among  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

(8)  That  conceptions  of  the  specific  outcomes  of  practice 
teaching  are  not  usually  well  defined. 

(9)  That  methods  of  supervision  and  rating  are  not  well 
planned,  except  in  a  few  cases. 

(10)  That,  in  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  need  for  the  larger 
institutions  to  train  men  and  women  to  supervise  prac- 
tice teaching  for  secondary  teachers. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    MOST   COMMON   FAULTS   OP   BEGINNING   HIGH- 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS! 

Stiphxn  S.  CoLvm 

Brown  UniverBi^,  ProTidenee,  B.  L 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  collected  from  one  hundred 
and  twelve  teachers  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  instruction  in 
the  high  school  a  considerable  number  of  papers  in  which  are 
frankly  discussed  the  chief  problems  of  teaching  as  seen  by  these 
novices.  The  writers,  while  emphasizing  various  phases  of  class 
management  and  technique  of  instruction,  are  in  the  main  con- 
scious of  four  main  problems;  namely,  (a)  the  control  and  dis- 
cipline of  their  classes,  (b)  their  personal  attitude  toward  the  class, 
(c)  their  methods  of  teaching,  (d)  their  own  inadequacy,  lack  of 
preparation  and  need  of  improvement. 

The  question  of  discipline  is  almost  invariably  mentioned. 
There  is  scarcely  a  paper  that  does  not  refer  to  it  directly,  and  in 
the  large  majority  of  instances  it  is  the  chief  problem  discussed. 
Clearly,  in  the  opinion  of  these  beginning  teachers,  proper  control 
of  their  classes  is  the  all-important  consideration  in  this  first  year 
of  teaching.  In  this  opinion  they  are  probably  correct.  Common 
observation,  as  well  as  such  investigations  as  those  of  Buellesfield^ 
and  of  Moses,^  indicate  that  failures  during  the  first  three  years 
of  high-school  teaching,  the  critical  period  for  the  teacher,  are 
largely  due  to  disciplinary  troubles  and  related  causes.  Boyce,* 
who  has  approached  the  matter  of  success  in  teaching  from  the 
positive  side,  agrees  in  placing  good  discipline  as  one  of  the  most 


^Bead  before  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  at  Atlantic 
City,  February  26,  and  reprinted  with  some  omissions  from  School  and  Society, 
Vol.  7,  April  30,  1918,  pp.  451-458. 

'Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  September,  1915. 

'School  and  Home  Education,  January,  1914. 

*Joum(U  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  3,  and  Fourteenth  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  1915. 
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important  elements  that  constitute  saccess  in  high-school  teaching. 

However,  it  should  not  be  condnded  either  from  the  opinion 
of  the  teachers  themselves,  or  from  the  findings  of  investigators, 
that  the  majority  of  beginning  teachers  are  seriously  lacking  in 
control  over  their  classes,  or  that  marked  disorder  is  the  role.  If 
the  novice  has  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  position  in  a  well- 
organized  and  properly  controlled  school,  he  should  have  no  serious 
difficulty  with  discipline.  My  personal  observations  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  good  high  school,  even  among  beginning  teachers, 
marked  disorder  is  rare.  Tet,  doubtless,  faults  in  discipline  are 
much  more  frequent  with  inexperienced  teachers  than  with  those 
long  in  the  service,  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  older  teachers 
have  learned  how  to  manage  their  classes,  but  chiefly  for  the  reason 
that  those  who  are  conspicuously  weak  in  class-control  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  teaching  profession.  If  discipline  in  the  first 
years  of  high-school  teaching  is  a  critical  matter  for  a  few  teachers, 
and  the  important  concern  of  many,  it  is  not  because  in  itself  it 
is  the  one  overwhelming  consideration.  It  is  vital  not  because  there 
are  no  other  problems  to  be  considered,  but  because  without  reason- 
able control  of  the  class  nothing  worth  while  can  be  achieved,  and 
because  the  success  or  failure  of  the  teacher  is  so  largely  judged 
by  the  one  question :  ' '  Can  he  hold  his  dass,  and  maintain  reason- 
able order  and  attention  t ' ' 

When  the  novice  in  high-school  teaching  has  disciplinary  trou- 
bles with  his  classes,  this  is  due,  according  to  my  observation,  to 
three  main  causes: 

1.  He  lacks  self-confidence ;  he  is  afraid  of  himself  and  afraid 
of  his  pupils. 

2.  He  can  not  adequately  imagine  consequences;  he  lacks 
the  ability  to  picture  what  is  likely  to  occur;  he  does  not  know 
the  first  symptoms  of  disorder. 

3.  He  does  not  initiate  the  proper  habits  of  class  attention 
and  provide  the  necessary  routine  from  the  outset.  He  lets  matters 
drift  until  the  class  has  acquired  bad  habits,  and  the  situation  has 
becomes  critical.  Then  he  often  acts  too  late.  These  three  causes 
go  together  and  are  the  natural  results  of  lack  of  experience  and 
confidence. 
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Because  the  young  teacher  lacks  self-confidence,  he  relies  at 
times  too  much  on  others,  and  at  times  too  little.  Many  beginning 
teachers  throw  the  burden  of  the  discipline  of  their  classes  on  a 
superior,  generally  the  principal.  They  have  not  learned  the  most 
important  principle  of  pupil-control,  namely,  the  teacher  must  man- 
age the  class  himself.  They  invariably  send  offending  pupils  to 
a  disciplinary  officer,  or  dismiss  them  from  the  room  when  such 
treatment  means  an  ultimate  report  to  the  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  this  same  lack  of  self-confidence^ 
the  beginning  teacher  is  apt  to  conceal  his  troubles  in  discipline 
from  his  superiors  and  colleagues.  He  worries  and  broods  over 
them,  when  a  frank  statement  of  his  difficulties  to  those  of  expe- 
rience and  fiiympathy  would  generally  materially  help  the  situation. 
Inexperienced  teachers  have  frequently  asked  me  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  for  them  to  keep  some  of  their  failures  in  discipline 
to  themselves,  rather  than  to  take  the  risk  of  giving  the  impression 
that  they  are  having  serious  difficulties,  when,  after  all,  matters 
might  be  much  worse. 

Because  the  novice  lacks  confidence  he  is  prone  at  times  to  act 
too  slowly,  thinking  it  better  to  let  troubles  take  a  definite  form 
before  he  actively  interferes.  Again,  he  is  apt  to  act  rashly  when 
class-control  has  reached  a  critical  stage.  On  such  occasions  he 
frequently  loses  his  head  and  '  goes  up  in  the  air. '  A  typical  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  following : 

An  inezperieaead  teacher  of  history  wm  attempting  to  conduct  a  recitation 
in  current  eyents  by  means  of  a  cooperative  class  exercise.  There  was  a  class 
chairman,  and  various  individuals  were  making  reports  on  assigned  topics, 
while  others  were  expected  to  participate  in  the  discussion.  The  work  was  dis- 
tinctly  poor  and  the  class  was  listless  and  in  mild  disorder.  However,  the 
teacher  kept  completely  in  the  background  and  in  no  way  attempted  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  proceedings.  I  advised  him  to  interfere  actively,  but  this 
he  seemed  very  loth  to  do,  offering  various  excuses.  He  showed  by  his  whole 
attitude  that  he  lacked  courage;  he  was  afraid  to  take  a  hand.  Finally,  he 
made  some  comments  in  a  weak  and  timid  manner,  but  the  only  effect  that 
this  had  was  to  make  matters  worse.  At  last,  when  the  class  was  reaching  the 
stage  of  aggressive  disorder,  I  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  acting  with 
vigor.  For  a  moment  he  wavered  in  a  hesitating  and  helpless  way,  then  of  a 
sudden  he  burst  out  in  a  perfect  furor  of  scolding  and  passionate  anger. 

While  such  faults  in  discipline  as  this  are  not  confined  ex- 
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clusiYely  to  begiiming  teachers,  it  has  been  my  experience  tliat  a 
combination  of  what  may  be  called  the  'obstructed'  and  the  'ex- 
plosive' will  is  rarely  fonnd  among  teachers  of  experience. 

Because  the  novice  in  teaching  cannot  adequately  evaluate 
acts  and  their  consequences  he  often  lets  incipient  disorder  pass 
unnoticed,  and  acts  only  when  too  late.  In  several  hundred  cases 
of  disciplinary  troubles  among  beginning  teachers  that  I  have  col- 
lected and  analyzed,  the  majorily  would  easily  have  been  avoided 
had  the  teacher  been  able  to  detect  the  first  signs  of  disorder  and 
meet  them  at  the  time.  The  theory  that  ''things  will  take  care  of 
themselves  if  you  don't  notice  them"  is  not  infrequently  expressed 
by  the  novice.  The  trouble  with  this  principle  is  that  it  never 
works,  according  to  my  experience. 

Few  beginning  teachers  realize  the  importance  of  a  proper 
routine.  Further,  thqr  have  no  adequate  idea  of  how  to  plan  and 
carry  out  such  a  routine.  Some,  I  think  the  majority,  have  the  im- 
pression that  routine  deadens  and  kills.  They  do  not  understand 
the  basal  fact  that  only  through  order  is  freedom  and  spontaneity 
possible.  If  they  were  more  exacting  in  fundamental  requirements, 
they  could  control  their  classes  with  much  less  friction.  I  have  no 
figures  to  show  the  proportion  of  instances  in  which  disciplinary 
troubles  have  their  origin  in  a  lack  of  organized  procedure  during 
the  recitation,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  considerable. 

While  no  teacher  can  hope  to  succeed  without  good  discipline, 
while  effective  class-control  is  the  sine  qua  nan  of  good  teaching, 
it  is  not  good  teaching  itself.  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  often  re- 
garded as  such,  both  by  teachers  and  by  supervising  officers.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  young  teacher  not  infre- 
quently looks  upon  himself  as  a  pronounced  success  if  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  initial  problems  of  class-control.  He  exaggerates  the 
importance  of  discipline,  while  he  frequently  is  only  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  vital  matters  that  relate  to  the  technique  of  teaching. 
According  to  my  experience,  few  high-school  teachers  fresh  from 
college,  who  have  had  no  practical  courses  in  teaching  methods, 
have  any  definite  conception  of  method  or  its  necessity  in  teaching. 
They  often  are  guilty  of  astonishing  wastes  in  instruction  without 
recognizing  that  such  wastes  exist ;  almost  without  exception  they 
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'hear  lessons'  rather  than  teach,  and  are  generally  oblivions  of  the 
fact  that  each  lesson  should  have  a  definite  plan,  if  it  is  to  be 
properly  tanght.  Far  too  many  high-school  teachers  conduct  their 
recitations  without  definite  and  carefully  worked  out  plans ;  novices 
as  a  rule  appear  to  have  no  thought  of  a  plan  unless  it  is  emphat- 
ically brought  to  their  attention.  Even  then  too  frequently  their 
first  reaction  is  to  consider  the  making  out  of  such  a  plan  as  a  clear 
waste  of  time,  or  at  least  as  an  unnecessary  burden. 

During  the  past  six  years  I  have  had  under  my  direction  a 
considerable  number  of  graduate  students  in  Brown  University 
who  have  been  engaged  in  intensive  work  in  practice-teaching  in 
various  high  schools  in  Providence  and  its  environs.  These  teachers 
have  spent  in  teaching  from  one  to  three  periods  a  day  for  an  entire 
academic  year.  On  the  average,  they  are  in  ability  and  training 
clearly  superior  to  the  beginning  high-school  teacher.  It  can  be 
assumed,  therefore,  that  the  faults  that  these  cadet  teachers  show 
exist  in  a  still  greater  degree  among  novices  in  high-school  teaching. 
From  the  outset  of  their  training  I  have  emphasized  with  these 
cadet  teachers  the  importance  of  a  well-constmcted  lesson  plan, 
and  I  have  invariably  found  that  at  first  they  had  absolutely  no 
conception  of  how  to  prepare  a  helpful,  working  scheme  of  con- 
ducting their  recitations.^ 

More  than  anything  else,  the  character  of  the  questions  asked 
determines  the  nature  and  the  value  of  teaching.  Teachers  as 
a  rule  are  not  skilful  in  the  way  in  which  they  formulate  their 
questions.  The  novice  is  particularly  weak.  At  the  start  his  ques- 
tioning is  almost  entirely  of  the  lesson-hearing  type;  he  asks  too 
many  questions ;  he  is  impatient  for  answers ;  there  is  little  poise  and 
deliberation  in  his  instruction. 

His  most  common  faults  are: 

1.  He  asks  questions  that  are  not  weU  phrased.  The  English 
is  frequently  not  above  reproach;  the  wording  is  inexact  and  at 
times  obscure.  In  the  lesson  plan  the  most  important  questions 
should  be  definitely  formulated  and  stated. 


"Further  discussion  of  the  character  of  the  lesson  plan,  indnded  in  the 
original  printing  of  this  article,  is  here  omitted  since  it  is  more  eztensivelj 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  Yearbook. — Editor » 
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2.  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  questions  and  also  because 
of  nervousness,  the  novice  in  teaching  is  prone  to  repeat  or  rephrase 
his  questions,  as  for  example: 

Tell  me  why  7011  think  that  is  so;  why  do  70a  think  it  i«  so;  what  is  70ur 
reason  for  believing  it  correct;  state  70ur  reasons. 

Is  this  substance  soluble!  in  what  is  it  soluble?  do  70a  know  whether  it 
is  soluble  or  notf    have  70U  tried  to  find  outf 

Give  me  the  exact  date  of  Shakespeare's  death;  was  it  before  or  after 
Bacon's  death;  have  70U  looked  it  up;  do  70U  knowf 

What  principle  of  factoring  does  this  example  come  under  f  is  it  the  first 
case,  do  70U  think  f  do  70U  see  an7  resemblance  between  this  example  and  those 
that  we  have  just  been  working  at  the  board  f 

Because  the  novice  does  not  sufficientiy  realize  the  importance 
of  properly  phrasing  his  questions  and  because  he  fails  to  formulate 
his  pivotal  questions  in  advance  of  actually  asking  them,  they  are 
f requentiy  obscure  and  indefinite,  as  for  example : 

What  do  70U  think  about  the  character  of  Napoleon  t 
What  can  70U  sa7  about  this  canto  we  have  just  finished? 
TeU  us  about  "Snow-Bound." 
Wliat  do  70U  observe  when  70U  look  at  this  picture! 

Obviously,  the  fault  in  such  questions  as  these  is  that  they  are 
not  specifically  directed  toward  the  details  that  the  teacher  is  seek- 
ing (or  should  be  seeking)  to  bring  out.  Questions  asked  by  the 
teacher  are  at  times  indefinite  because  they  are  not  sufficientiy 
simple  to  belong  to  the  pupils'  experience,  knowledge,  or  manner 
of  thinking.  The  recent  college  graduate  often  asks  questions  sim- 
ilar to  those  asked  by  his  college  instructors,  not  realizing  that  the 
high-school  pupil  is  too  immature  to  give  an  intelligent  answer. 
Among  the  many  questions  of  this  type  that  I  have  noted  during 
my  observations  of  class  teaching,  the  following  are  typical : 

Is  compensation  the  rule  in  human  experience! 
Is  our  behavior  generall7  altruistic  or  egoistic! 

What  is  the  technical  value  of  this  scene!  (The  "Knocking  at  the  Gate" 
in  Macbeth.) 

What  refinements  of  humor  have  70U  noted  in  this  sketch  of  Irving! 
In  what  respects  was  Socrates  a  Sophist! 

Quite  frequentiy  the  young  teacher  when  urged  to  conduct 
his  instruction  largely  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  rests 
content  in  asking  numerous  trivial  questions  or  questions  that  are 
purely  informational  or  formal.    He  finds  it  extremely  difficult 
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to  frame  queries  that  provoke  thought  on  the  part  of  the  class  as  a 
whole  or  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  who  chance  to  be  reciting. 
Sometimes  the  questions  are  purely  of  the  *y68-or-no*  type.  At 
their  worst  these  require  no  mental  reaction  whatsoever;  at  their 
best  they  are  merely  incentives  to  guessing,  with  a  fifty  per  cent 
probability  of  a  correct  reply.  Such  questions  are  for  the  most 
part  brief,  and  in  some  recitations  are  asked  literally  -by  the  hun- 
dreds. They  do  not  need  extended  exemplification.  These,  how- 
ever, are  a  few  taken  at  random  from  a  very  long  list : 

T.  "Do  you  agree  with  Emerson  in  regard  to  compensation f"  P.  "Yes, 
I  think  he  is  right." 

T.  "Do  you  think  that  most  people  get  rewarded  when  they  suifer,  or 
are  unhappy f"    P.    "In  the  majority  of  instanoes." 

T.  "Do  you  know  of  any  persons  who  always  seem  to  get  the  worst  of 
itf"    P.    "  I  have  known  of  some  cases  of  hard  luck  aU  the  time. " 

The  above  examples,  while  of  the  yes-or-no  type,  evidently 
possessed  some  value  in  stimulating  thought.  This  much  can  not 
be  said,  however,  of  the  following : 

T.    "Have  I  bisected  this  line!"    P.    "Yes." 

T.  "Is  the  line  erected  at  this  point  perpendieolart"  P.  "It  looks  to 
me  as  if  it  was." 

T.  "Did  Macbeth  ahow  any  braveiy  in  the  first  part  of  the  playf"  P. 
' '  Yes,  he  seemed  to  be  brave. ' ' 

T.  "Was  he  brave  when  he  saw  the  ghost  of  Banquet"  P.  "No,  he 
was  frightened. ' ' 

T.  '  "Did  he  have  the  courage  to  commit  the  murder  of  the  kingf "  P. 
"No,  his  nerve  seemed  to  go  back  on  him." 

T.  "Was  the  Lady  Macbeth  more  resolute  than  her  husband  at  this 
timet"    P.    "Yes,  she  seems  so." 

T.    "Do  you  like  this  chapter t"    P.    "Yes." 

T.    "Doee  it  make  you  respect  the  herot"    P.    "Yes." 

T.  "Do  you  feel  friendly  toward  himt"  P.  "Yes,  I  like  him  on  the 
whole." 

Often  these  yes-or-no  questions  definitely  suggest  the  answer 
to  be  given,  as  for  example: 

Do  you  think  Irving  had  a  delicate  sense  of  humor  t 

Was  Napoleon  chiefly  interested  in  his  own  personal  fortunest 

Is  the  scene  in  "Snow-Bound"  true  to  lifet 

Was  Sidney  Carton  a. real  friend t 

Is  the  color  of  this  deposit  brown  t 

Was  this  a  trying  experience  for  David  t 
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I  have  recently  analyzed  five  hundred  questions  asked  by 
teachers  in  their  first  year  of  highnschool  experience.  These  ques- 
tions I  have  taken  at  random  from  a  much  larger  number  that  I 
have  observed  and  recorded.  Out  of  this  total  number,  I  have 
found  about  five  per  cent,  that  could  be  considered  in  any  way  gen- 
uine thought  questions.  Over  one  quarter  required  no  more  definite 
answer  than  *yes'  or  *no.'  Over  three  quarters  were  purely  infor- 
mational or  quiz  questions.  About  twenty  per  cent  were  so  sug- 
gestive in  their  phrasing  that  they  were  questions  in  form  only. 
Eight  per  cent,  were  definitely  faulty  in  their  English;  in  thirtj 
per  cent,  of  the  questions  there  was  unnecessary  repetition  and  re- 
phrasing. While  there  were  some  unreasonably  long  and  com- 
plicated questions,  the  majority  of  the  questions  averaged  fewer 
than  eight  words,  and  the  replies  to  these,  fewer  than  four  words, 
indicating  that  they  were  asked  in  a  hurried  and  ill-conceived  way, 
and  that  the  recitation  lacked  poise  and  valuable  mental  reaction. 

The  nature  of  the  questions  asked  during  the  recitation  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  asked  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  vital  part 
of  the  teaching.  However,  there  are  other  important  considera- 
tions that  have  to  do  with  method,  in  which  all  teachers  are  at 
fault  at  times,  and  the  novice  in  teaching  more  frequently.  Lack 
of  time  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  refer  to  these  except  in  the 
briefest  way. 

All  teachers  waste  time  during  the  recitation ;  some  experienced 
teachers  waste  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  time,  while  novices 
not  infrequently  waste  more.  I  recall  one  teacher,  who  has  since 
made  a  pronounced  success,  who  frequently  spent  thirty  minutes 
of  the  recitation  period  in  history  in  dictating  an  outline  for  the 
study  of  the  new  lesson ;  another  who  sent  half  of  his  pupils  to  the 
blackboard  in  geometry  and  questioned  the  remaining  half  on  topics 
that  were  not  vital,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  killing  time, 
and  who  later  permitted  the  pupils  to  recite  their  proofs  in  a  voice 
almost  inaudible,  so  that  the  class  as  a  whole  got  no  benefit  out  of 
the  exercise;  a  third  who  confined  all  of  his  attention  to  the  pupil 
who  was  reciting  with  the  result  that  each  pupil  got  on  the  average 
less  than  three  minutes'  attention  during  the  forty-five-minute 
period;  a  fourth  who  talked  most  of  the  hour  while  the  class  re- 
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mained  stolid  and  mentally  inert;  a  fifth  who  spent  one  entire 
period  in  eonducting  a  demonstration  in  physics  that  only  the 
pupils  in  the  front  rows  could  see ;  and  so  on.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, wish  to  give  the  impression  that  all,  or  most  beginning  teadi- 
ers  are  guilty  of  such  serious  faults  as  these.  However,  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  these  novices  in  teaching  at  the  outset 
waste  on  the  average  at  least  one  third  of  the  dass  exercise. 

Beginning  teachers,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  ex- 
perience, violate  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  drill.  In  par- 
ticular, they  are  not  consistent  and  uniform  in  their  practice, 
largely  because  they  have  not  given  sufficient  consideration  to 
methods  of  procedure  and  have  no  standardized  experience  to  guide 
them  and  to  prevent  them  from  going  astray.  They  often  initiate 
superfluous  habits,  or  habits  that  must  be  broken  later.  They  are 
more  likely  to  follow  the  logical  than  the  pGfychological  order,  since 
they  possess  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  as  it 
has  been  taught  them  in  college,  than  they  do  of  the  minds  of  their 
pupils.  They  often  introduce  the  most  difficult  and  uninteresting 
parts  of  the  subject  first,  making  the  beginnings  irksome  and  unat- 
tractive; they  do  not  realize  the  great  importance  of  initiating  a 
habit  in  the  proper  way  and  keeping  the  pupils  under  constant  su- 
pervision ;  above  all,  they  are  prone  to  drill  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many. 

While  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  beginning  teachers 
sometimes  fail  and  often  seriously,  those  discussed  above  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  the  writer,  the  most  frequent  and  the 
most  serious.  In  one  particular  aspect  of  teaching,  beginning 
teachers  seldom  fail,  at  least  in  such  conspicuous  and  clearly  evident 
way  that  it  results  in  the  loss  of  their  position,  and  that  is  in  knowl- 
edge of  subject  matter.  This  seems  at  times  extraordinary,  since 
beginning  teachers  not  infrequently  are  called  upon  to  teach  sub- 
jects with  which  they  have  little  familiarity,  sometimes  giving  in- 
struction in  subjects  they  have  not  taken  in  college,  and  occasionally 
not  even  in  the  high  school.®    The  reason  why  they  do  not  openly 


^Doubtless,  however,  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  Bubject  matter  acts  indirectly 
in  matters  of  discipline  and  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  is  a  hidden,  though 
an  important  cause  of  success  or  failure. 
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fail  is  largely  because  so  litUe  scholarly  knowledge  is  insisted  on  or 
expected  in  the  non-technical  subjects.  Almost  any  teacher  can 
keep  just  ahead  of  the  class,  and  this  is  all  the  average  principal 
seems  to  ask,  if  only  the  teacher  has  a  fairly  impressive  personality 
and  can  exercise  sufficient  control  over  his  classes.  Where  the 
beginning  teacher  fails  most  definitely  is  in  class-control  and  class- 
methods,  and  this  is  just  the  point  at  which  our  preparation  of  the 
secondary  teacher  is  the  least  efficient.  In  our  undergraduate 
courses  in  college,  we  stress  principles  of  education,  history  of 
education,  educational  psychology,  and  the  like,  but  these  are  taught 
for  the  most  part  in  an  academic  way,  and  far  removed  from  prac- 
tical problems.  Our  women's  colleges  that  provide  us  with  a  large 
number  of  better-trained  high-school  teachers  are  for  the  most  part 
committed  to  the  belief  that  undergraduate  instruction  should  be 
chiefly  'academic'  in  its  nature,  and  that  vocational  and  practical 
courses  should  be  postponed  for  the  graduate  years  and  the  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools.  Thus,  the  college-trained  teacher  has 
frequently  very  little  definite  preparation  for  his  work.  This  is 
all  the  more  unfortunate  because  of  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
he  views  teaching  as  a  makeshift  and  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
does  not  remain  long  enough  in  the  work  of  high-school  instruction 
to  learn  much  through  experience. 

A  recent  inquiry  made  at  the  Women's  College  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity revealed  the  fact  that,  while  over  half  of  the  senior  class 
planned  to  enter  the  field  of  teaching  after  graduation,  only  three 
of  the  entire  number  preferred  this  as  a  profession.  Evidently, 
most  of  those  who  planned  to  teach  did  so  because  they  felt  that 
their  college  education  had  provided  them  with  little  else  of  imme- 
diate practical  value.  Doubtless  most  of  them  hoped  to  get  out  of 
teaching  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  enter  other  and  more  at- 
tractive occupations.  None  of  these  young  women  had  been  trained 
to  teach  in  more  than  a  most  general  way.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  probably  true  of  our  women's  colleges  in  general,  particularly  in 
the  east.  The  fact  that  our  high  schools  in  New  England  recruit 
their  instructors  in  a  large  number  of  instances  from  graduates  of 
women's  colleges,  and  that  these  graduates  often  will  continue  to 
teach  only  until  they  can  find  something  more  congenial,  makes 
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dear  the  dedrabilily  of  giving  these  young  people  some  specific, 
practical  training  for  the  work  they  are  to  undertake.  This  should 
be  done  even  at  the  expense  of  removing  from  the  curricnlnm  some 
of  the  more  theoretical  courses  in  the  departments  of  education  and 
substituting  practical  courses,  courses  in  applied  educational  psy- 
chology, and  in  general  and  special  methods. 
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The  investigation  which  is  reported  in  this  article  was  under- 
taken to  determine  the  relative  efiElciency  of  teaching  in  elementary 
training  schools  which  are  connected  with  normal  schools  and  in 
elementary  public  schools.  The  investigation  was  prompted  pri- 
marily by  the  fact  that  in  some  commnnities  in  which  training 
schools  are  located  patrons  object  to  sending  their  children  to  the 
training  school  on  the  assumption  that  student  teaching  is  inferior. 
Universities  in  many  sections  meet  the  same  objection  when  they 
attempt  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  public  high  schools  in  the 
training  of  teachers. 

A  study  of  this  problem  was  presented  in  a  report*  in  1917,  in 
which  the  standing  of  elementary  training-school  pupils  was  com- 


H)hjeetyoe  Studies  of  the  AeMevemenU  of  TnUning-Bchool  and  PubUo" 
School  PupUs  in  the  Freshman  Tear  of  the  High  School,  George  N.  Cade.  Mas- 
ter 's  Tbesia.  Uniyersity  of  Ghieago,  March,  1918.  Beprbited  £om  The  Slemen- 
tary  School  Journal,  YoL  XIX,  December,  1918. 

This  stndy  bj  Cade  and  Gray  concerns  the  effect  of  teaching  by  practice 
teachers  upon  pupils  in  the  elementary  school,  even  though  the  measarements 
were  undertaken  npon  high-school  pupils.  The  study  was  carried  out  at  the 
suggestion  of  Pro&ssor  Mead's  Committee,  however,  and  is  included  in  this 
Yearbook  because  it  seems  to  be  relatively  much  easier  to  get  objective  results 
of  the  effect  of  practice  teaching  in  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  school; 
moreover,  the  argument  can  pretty  safely  be  transferred  to  the  field  of  sec- 
ondary education.  In  any  event,  it  puts  the  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who 
oppose  the  development  of  practice  teaching  for  prospective  high-school  teach- 
ers and  who  assert  that  this  sort  of  teaching  interferes  with  the  progress  of  the 
pupil. — Editor, 

'Practice  Teaching  for  Teachers  of  Seoondary  Schools,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  29,  1917. 
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pared  with  the  standing  of  public-school  pupils  in  subjects  taken 
during  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  This  report  included  data 
from  the  records  of  1,500  pupils  of  five  high  schools  which  were 
connected  with  four  normal  schools  of  Illinois  and  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  These  high  schools  were  selected  because  pupils 
jErom  both  types  of  elementary  schools  were  found  in  the  freshman 
classes,  and  they  offered  therefore  an  opportunity  for  making  a 
comparative  study  of  the  standing  of  training-school  and  public- 
school  pupils.  The  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  average 
standing  of  the  training-school  pupils  was  approximately  the  same 
as  the  standing  of  the  public-school  pupils.  The  tentative  con- 
clusion was  therefore  drawn  that  no  marked  advantage  could  be 
attributed  to  training-school  instruction  or  to  public-school  in- 
struction. 

The  investigation  which  is  reported  in  this  article  differs  from 
the  investigation  of  a  year  ago  in  that  the  achievement  of  the  pupils 
was  determined  by  means  of  standard  tests  based  on  elementary- 
school  subjects.  Tests  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and 
language  were  selected,  because  these  subjects  include  the  basic 
lines  of  training  given  in  elementary  schools.  The  following  stand- 
ard tests  were  used :  the  Spiral  Arithmetic  Test,  to  measure  mas- 
tery of  the  fundamentals  in  arithmetic;  Stone's  Reasoning  Test, 
to  measure  ability  to  solve  arithmetical  problems  involving  more  or 
less  reasoning;  Starch's  Silent-Beading  Test  No.  8.,  to  measure  rate 
of  reading;  the  Kansas  Silent-Beading  Test,  to  measure  ability  to 
interpret  directions  or  questions  read;  the  Gettysburg  edition  of 
the  Ayres  Handwriting  Scale^  to  determine  the  quality  of  hand- 
writing; words  from  the  Ayres  Spelling  Scale,  to  measure  ability  to 
spell  words  in  lists  and  words  in  sentences;  and  Starch's  Language 
Test,  known  as  Grammatical  Scale  A,  to  determine  the  pupil's  con- 
trol of  language  forms.  Tests  of  a  much  wider  variety  should  have 
been  included  in  order  to  measure  the  results  of  instruction  in  all 
phases  of  elemicntary-school  work.  The  conclusions  to  which  this 
investigation  points  relate,  therefore,  only  to  the  relative  standing 
of  training-school  and  public-school  pupils  during  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school  in  the  fundamentals  of  elementary-school  work  as 
outlined  above. 
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The  following  schools  co-operated  in  the  investigation:  the 
public  high  schools  of  Goshen,  Indiana;  Tpsilanti,  Michigan;  and 
DeEalb,  Illinois ;  the  high  schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
of  Brigham  Toung  University  at  Provo,  Utah ;  and  the  high  schcools 
which  are  connected  with  the  state  normal  schools  at  Normal,  Ill- 
inois; Macomb,  Illinois;  Carbondale,  Illinois;  and  Warrensburg 
and  Springfield,  Missouri.  Each  of  these  high  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  the  high  school  at  Gk)shen,  Indiana,  is  made  up  in  part 
of  pupils  who  have  attended  elementary  training  schools.  This  high 
school  was  selected  as  one  of  the  ten  because  it  included  a  represen- 
tative group  of  pupils  who  have  passed  through  public  elementary 
schools  and  therefore  could  be  used  to  advantage  to  check  the  re- 
sults from  the  somewhat  selected  groups  of  public-school  pupils  who 
secure  admission  to  high  schools  which  are  connected  with  normal 
schools. 

The  tests  were  given  during  November,  1917,  to  572  pupils. 
Of  this  number,  185  entered  high  schools  from  training  schools  and 
387  from  public  schools.  The  training-school  pupils  were  classified 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  years  during  which  they  had  attended 
training  schools.    The  validity  of  classifying  pupils  who  have  at- 

TABLB  I 

Emrmct  or  Lnr<iTH  of  AmirDAjraa  or  m  Tbaznino  School  oh  Standoio 

nr  School  SuBjacn 


No.  of  Pupik 

Median  Soora 

No.  of  Yean  in 
Traininc  School 

Stone '■  Reeaoning 
Teat 

Kanaaa  Silent- 
Reading  Teat 

46 

16 
26 
24 
17 
21 
18 
20 

0.60 

8.80 
10.60 

8.16 
11.14 
12.00 
10.48 

7.60 

23.33 

22.60 

26.00 

26.88 

21.26 

21.26 

23.83 

20.00 

tended  a  training  school  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  elementary- 
school  period  as  training-school  pupils  might  be  challenged.  In 
order  to  determine  the  effect  of  length  of  attendance  in  the  training 
school  on  standing  in  elementary-school  subjects  the  median  scores 
of  each  group  of  pupils  were  determined  for  Stone's  Reasoning  Test 
and  for  the  Kansas  Silent-Heading  Test. 

The  entries  in  Table  I  indicate  that  length  of  attendance  in  the 
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training  school  is  not  a  large  factor  in  determining  standing  in 
school  subjects.  The  validity  of  including  with  the  training-school 
pupils  the  group  which  had  been  in  the  training  school  only  one 
year  is  open  to  question.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  group  repre- 
sents such  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  the  final 
results  of  this  investigation  have  not  been  modified  to  any  great  ex- 
tent by  classifying  this  group  as  training-school  pupils. 

The  tests  were  given  by  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools  which 
co-operated  in  the  investigation.  Mimeographed  sets  of  directions 
were  prepared  in  order  to  insure  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
conditions  and  procedure  of  giving  the  tests.  The  tests  were  scored 
and  tabulated  by  Mr.  Oeorge  N.  Cade,  a  graduate  student  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  to  whom  full  credit  should  be  given  for 
whatever  contribution  this  study  makes.  The  results  of  the  various 
tests  will  now  be  discussed  separately. 

The  rate  of  reading  was  determined  through  the  use  of  Starch's 
Silent-Beading  Test  No.  8.  The  median  rates  for  each  group  are 
represented  in  Diagram  1.  The  numbers  in  the  vertical  column 
to  the  left  of  the  diagram  refer  to  the  number  of  words  read  per 
second.  The  Roman  numerals  in  the  horizontal  row  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table  refer  to  nine  of  the  high  schools  which  co-operated. 
The  high  schools  were  numbered  in  order  on  the  basis  of  the  median 
rates  of  the  training-school  pupils  in  each  high  school.  The  various 
high  schools  are  represented  in  the  same  order  in  all  the  diagrams 
of  this  report.  The  solid  oblique  line  represents  the  median  rates 
of  the  various  groups  of  training-school  pupils  included  in  this 
investigation,  and  the  solid  horizontal  line  represents  the  median 
rate  of  all  training-school  pupils  tested.  The  dotted  oblique  line 
and  the  dotted  horizontal  line  represent  corresponding  facts  with 
regard  to  public-school  pupils.  The  broken  horizontal  line  repre- 
sents the  median  rate  of  the  pupils  of  Gk)shen. 

The  diagram  reveals  the  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  pu- 
pils tested :  ( 1 )  The  training-school  pupils  read  at  a  median  rate  of 
4.79  words  per  second  and  the  public-school  pupils  at  a  rate  of 
4.61  words  per  second.  This  represents  a  superiority  of  0.18  word 
per  second  in  favor  of  the  training-school  pupils.  (2)  The  pupils 
of  Ooshen  read  on  the  average  more  rapidly  than  do  the  public- 
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school  pupils  of  nine  high  schools,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  train- 
ing-school pupils.  (3)  The  median  rates  of  various  training-school 
groups  vary  widely.  The  highest  median  rate  is  6  words  per 
second  and  the  lowest  median  rate  is  3.40  words  per  second.    The 
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DiAQBAH  1. — Median  rates  of  silent  reading  in  words  per  second 

variation  in  the  median  rates  of  the  public-school  groups  is  almost 
as  wide.  (4)  The  training-school  pupils  and  the  public-school 
pupils  attending  a  given  high  school  follow  somewhat  closely  the 
same  level  of  achievement.  This  fact  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  cases  of  Schools  1, 11,  III,  IV,  and  less  noticeably  true  in  the 
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cases  of  several  other  schools.  This  general  correspondence  in 
rates  indicates  that  there  are  community  factors,  sach  as  similarity 
in  economic  status  of  pupils  and  common  ideals  and  standards 
among  all  teachers  of  a  community,  which  are  more  significant  in 
determining  the  outcome  of  instruction  than  is  either  training- 
school  instruction  or  public-school  instruction  alone. 


Diagram  2. — Median  scores  in  the  Kansas  Silent-Beading  Test 

The  Kansas  Silent-Beading  Test  was  used  to  determine  how 
well  pupils  understand  what  they  read.  The  median  scores  are  rep- 
resented in  Diagram  2.  The  median  score  of  the  training-school 
pupils  is  23.33,  of  the  public-school  pupils  20.69,  and  of  Qoshen, 
25.31.    The  median  score  of  the  training-school  pupils  is  distinctly 
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superior  to  that  of  the  public-school  pupils.  The  difference  is 
equal  to  7.8  per  cent  of  the  score  of  the  public-school  pupils.  In 
both  rate  of  reading  and  comprehension  the  training-school  pupils 
are  superior  to  the  public-school  pupils.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  median  score  of  Goshen  is  superior  to  both  of  the  median  scores 
just  considered.  The  diagram  shows  that  there  is  wide  variation 
in  the  scores  of  the  public-school  pupils  in  the  various  high  schools. 
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Diagram  3.— Median  scores  in  Set  H  of  the  Spiral  Arithmetic  Tests 

The  variation  in  the  scores  of  the  training-school  groups  is  approxi- 
mately as  wide.  The  close  correspondence  in  the  scores  of  the  two 
groups  of  pupils  attending  a  given  high  school  which  was  noted  in 
the  results  for  rate  of  reading  is  not  apparent  in  this  diagram.  In 
fact,  there  is  wide  variation  in  the  scores  of  the  two  groups  of  pupils 
in  a  number  of  schools.    Schools  II,  III,  IV,  VI,  and  VII  are 
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DiAQBAM  4. — Median  number  of  rights  in  Set  J  of  the  Cleveland  Spiral  Teets 


Diagram  5. — Median  number  of  rights  in  Set  L  of  the  Spiral  Arithmetic  Tests 
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illustrations.  In  some  cases  the  public-school  group  secures  the 
higher  score,  and  in  other  cases  the  training-school  group  secures  it. 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  schools  which  send  pupils  to  a  given 
high  school  obtain  more  uniform  results  in  rate  of  reading,  as 
measured  by  the  Starch  Beading  Test,  than  in  comprehension  of 
what  is  read,  as  measured  by  the  Kansas  Silent-Beading  Test. 


DiAOBAic  6. — ^Median  number  of  rights  in  Set  K  of  the  Spiral  Arithmetic  Tests 

The  Spiral  Arithmetic  Tests  used  in  the  Grand  Bapids  and  in 
the  St.  Louis  surveys  were  used  in  this  investigation  to  measure 
achievement  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.    Diagram  3  repre- 
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Bents  the  median  scores  for  Set  H,  which  includes  the  addition  and 
subtraction  of  fractions  of  like  denominators.  The  left  half  of 
the  diagram  compares  the  number  of  problems  attempted  and  the 
number  of  problems  solved  correctly  by  the  training-school  pupils. 
The  right  half  represents  the  corresponding  facts  for  the  public- 
school  pupils.  The  diagram  shows  that  the  public-school  pupils 
attempted  more  problems  on  the  average  than  did  the  training- 


DiAORAM  7. — ^Median  number  of  rights  in  the  fifteen  sets  of  the  Spiral  Arith- 
metic Tests 

school  pupils,  but  that  they  solved  fewer  problems  correctly  during 
the  assigned  period. 

Diagram  4  represents  the  median  number  of  rights  for  Set  J, 
which  includes  the  addition  of  one-place  numbers  in  columns 
containing  thirteen  numbers.    The  diagram  shows  that  the  public- 
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school  pupils  solved  correctly  more  problems  of  this  type  in  a  given 
period  than  did  the  training-school  pupils.  The  distinctly  superior 
record  of  (Goshen  merits  commendation. 

Diagram  5  represents  the  median  number  of  rights  for  Set  L, 
which  includes  the  multiplication  of  four-place  numbers  by  two- 
place  numbers.  The  diagram  shows  that  the  public-school  pupils 
are  only  slightly  superior  to  training-school  pupils  in  this  type  of 
problem. 
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DiAOKAM  8. — Median  scores  in  Stone's  Seasoning  Test 

Diagram  6  represents  the  median  number  of  rights  for  Set  E, 
which  includes  the  division  of  three-  and  four-place  numbers  by 
two-place  numbers.  As  in  the  case  of  Set  J,  the  public-school 
pupils  rank  distinctly  higher  than  the  training-school  pupils.    The 
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median  score  of  Ooshen  is  excelled  only  by  the  median  score  of  the 
public-school  group  of  School  II. 

The  median  number  of  rights  for  each  of  the  fifteen  sets  of  the 
Spiral  Arithmetic  Tests  is  represented  in  Diagram  7.  The  diagram 
shows  that  the  public-school  pupils  rank  higher  than  the  training- 
school  pupils  in  all  sets  excepting  H  and  0.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  two  sets  are  the  only  sets  in  the  entire  test  involving 
fractions. 
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Diagram  9. — Median  scores  in  Starch 's  Qrammatical  Scale  A 

Stone's  Reasoning  Test  was  used  to  measure  ability  to  solve 
arithmetical  problems  involving  more  or  less  reasoning.  The 
median  scores  are  represented  in  Diagram  8.  The  median  score 
of  the  public-school  pupils  is  9.62,  and  the  median  score  of  the 
training-school  pupils  is  9.61.  The  difference  is  too  small  to 
justify  us  in  attributing  superiority  to  either  group.  (Goshen,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  an  unusually  high  schore. 
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The  median  seores  for  Starch's  Langaage  Test  are  represented 
in  Diagram  9.  They  are  shown  in  the  diagram  to  be  approximately 
the  same  for  training-school  pupils  and  for  public-school  pupils. 
The  superior  record  of  Goshen  is  again  noteworthy.    Attention 
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DiAO&Ajc  10. — ^Median  seores  in  the  spelling  of  words  in  lists 

is  called  to  the  close  correspondence  in  the  scores  of  the  two  groups 
of  pupils  in  the  respective  high  schools. 

Diagram  10  represents  the  median  score  of  the  training-school 
pupils  and  the  public-school  pupils  in  the  spelling  of  words  in  lists. 
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The  scores  represent  the  number  of  words  spelled  correctly  in  a  list 
of  twenty.  The  diagram  reveals  the  fact  that  the  public-school 
pupils  made  a  higher  score  than  the  training-school  pupils.    The 
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Diagram  11. — Median  scores  in  the  spelling  of  words  in  sentences 

unusually  low  score  of  Ooshen  indicates  that  this  phase  of  the  work 
in  the  elementary  school  of  that  city  requires  additional  attention. 
Diagram  11  represents  the  median  scores  of  the  training-school 
pupils  and  of  the  public-school  pupils  in  the  spelling  of  words  in 
sentences.    The  relative  standing  of  the  three  groups  of  pupils  is 
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the  same  in  this  case  as  was  revealed  in  the  spelling  of  words  in  lists. 
The  public-school  pupils  rank  first,  the  training-school  pupils 
second,  and  the  pupils  of  Gkxshen  third. 

Diagram  12  compares  the  accuracy  of  spelling  words  in  lists 
with  the  accuracy  of  spelling  words  in  sentences.  The  left  half 
of  the  diagram  presents  the  facts  for  the  public-school  pupils  and 
the  right  half  the  facts  for  the  training-school  pupils.  The  diagram 
sHows  that  pratically  all  the  groups  tested  spell  words  in  lists  more 
accurately  than  words  in  sentences.  The  training-school  group 
attending  School  I  forms  the  only  exception  to  the  general  state- 
ment just  made.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  determine  whether 
or  not  spelling  is  taught  differently  in  this  particular  training  school 
or  whether  the  result  is  due  to  some  chance  factor.  The  diagram 
shows  in  addition  that  tbe  difference  between  the  results  in  the  two 
types  of  spelling  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  training-school  pupils 
than  in  the  case  of  the  public-school  pupils.  Expressed  in  terms  of 
number  of  words  spelled  correctly,  the  difference  in  the  scores  of 
the  training-school  pupils  is  1.33  words,  and  of  the  public-school 
pupils  1.21  words.  These  facts  indicate  that  training  schools 
should  give  relatively  more  attention  to  accuracy  in  spelling, 
particularly  when  the  words  are  used  in  context. 

Diagram  13  represents  the  Quality  Scores  in  Handwriting  as 
determined  through  the  use  of  the  Gettysburg  edition  of  the  Ayers 
Handwriting  Scale.  The  fact  is  revealed  that  the  training-school 
pupils  scored  higher  than  the  public-school  pupils.  Quality  of 
handwriting  is  a  second  phase  of  school  work  to  which  added 
attention  shall  be  given  in  Qoshen,  as  is  revealed  by  the  results 
of  this  study. 

Diagram  14  presents  in  graphic  form  the  median  scores  of  six 
of  the  tests.  The  results  of  the  Cleveland  Arithmetic  Test  are  not 
included  because  of  the  limitation  of  space.  The  facts  of  this 
diagram,  together  with  the  discussions  which  have  preceded, 
justify  the  following  conclusions  concerning  the  relative  efficiency 
of  training-school  and  public-school  pupils  in  the  fundamental 
subjects  of  the  elementary-school  curriculum: 

1.  The  median  scores  for  the  various  subjects  reveal  the  fact 
that  training  schools  and  public  schools  alike  do  superior  and  infer- 
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ior  work.  In  Stone's  Reasoning  Test4S(  and  in  Starch's  Language 
Tests  the  median  scores  of  the  two  groups  of  pupils  were  approxi- 
mately the  same.  In  rate  of  reading,  in  interpretation  of  what  is 
ready  in  quality  of  hand-writing,  and  in  the  solution  of  two  of  the 
fifteen  sets  of  arithmetic  exercises  the  training-school  pupils  re- 
ceived the    higher  scores.    In  spelling  words  in  lists  and  in  sen- 
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Diagram  13. — Quality  scores  in  handwriting 

tences  and  in  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  sets  of  arithmetic  tests  the  pub- 
lic-school pupils  received  the  higher  scores.  The  scores  indicate 
that  training  schools  do  slightly  better  work  than  public  schools. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  those  phases  of  school  work  in  which 
the  reflective  processes  are  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
schools  secure  better  results  in  the  formal  phases  of  school  work, 
such  as  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  and  spelling. 
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2.  There  is  close  correspondence  in  the  scores  of  the  training- 
school  groups  and  of  the  public-school  groups  in  a  large  number  of 
schools  in  language,  spelling,  rate  of  reading,  and  quality  of  hand- 
writing. A  similar  situation  was  revealed  in  the  case  of  the  formal 
processes  in  arithmetic.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  community 
influences  which  are  felt  both  in  the  training  schools  and  in  the 
public  schools  of  a  given  community  may  be  of  greater  importance 
in  determining  the  results  of  instruction  than  are  the  special  influ- 
ences which  are  associated  with  either  training  schools  or  public 
schools. 

3.  The  wide  variation  in  scores  of  public-school  groups  and 
training-school  groups  which  enter  the  same  classes  in  high  schools 
reveals  the  need  for  the  introduction  of  scientiflc  methods  of  direct- 
ing and  supervising  the  work  of  both  types  of  schools.  It  suggests 
the  advisability  of  requiring  given  levels  of  attainment  in  the 
fundamentals  of  the  elementary-school  subjects  to  secure  admission 
to  high  schools.  Furthermore,  the  study  suggests  that  training 
schools  should  give  more  specific  attention  to  the  formal  processes 
in  some  school  subjects,  and  that  public  schools  shpuld  train  pupils 
more  persistently  in  the  reflective  phases  of  school  woriL 


CHAPTER  IV 

METHODS  OP  SELECTION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF 

PRACTICE  TEACHERS 


A  B.  MiAD 
Professor  of  Edncatioiiy  Ohio  Wesleyan  UnhrerBity 


PRELIMINARY  PLANS  FOR  THE  STUDY 

The  Committee  on  Practice  Teaching  for  Secondary  Teachers, 
in  its  report  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  College  Teach- 
ers of  Education  held  at  Kansas  City,  recommended  that  several 
phases  of  the  work  of  practice  teaching  be  given  further  study, 
among  which  were  methods  of  selection  and  supervision  of  practice 
teachers.  Accordingly,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  undertook 
to  investigate  these  two  problems.  It  seemed  best  to  do  it  by  the 
method  of  a  questionnaire,  notwithstanding  its  evident  difficulties 
and  sources  of  error.  A  schedule  of  items  to  be  studied  was  com- 
piled and  submitted  to  all  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
criticisms.  The  schedule,  then  modified,  became  the  basis  of  a 
questionnaire.  This  was  first  tentatively  formulated  and  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  at  Ohio 
State  University  during  the  summer  of  1917.  They  each  answered 
the  questions  and  submitted  proposed  modifications  in  the  question- 
naire. This  procedure  was  repeated  four  times.  Then  the  ques- 
tionnaire assumed  the  form  in  which  it  was  sent  out.  During  the 
month  of  September,  1917,  these  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  all 
departments  of  education,  schools  and  colleges  of  education  listed 
in  the  directory  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
current  year.  In  spite  of  care  to  eliminate  possibilities  of  misinter- 
pretation, the  results  were  in  many  cases  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
are  not  included  in  the  tabulated  data.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  questionnaires  were  answered  with  great  care.    As  might  be 
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expected,  some  questions  askmg  for  data  which  could  be  secured 
only  by  computation,  were  not  answered.  A  copy  of  the  question- 
naire is  included  in  this  report.  The  report  takes  up  the  data  in 
the  order  of  the  items  listed  in  the  questionnaire.  To  all  who  co- 
operated in  this  study,  the  author  is  indebted  for  assistance. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Delaware,  Ohio,  September  20,  1917. 
M^  dear  Sir: — 

At  the  Kansas  Citj  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Colleg;e  Teachers  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Practice  Teaching  for  Secondary  Teachers  was  directed 
to  continue  its  investigation  of  the  problems  involved  in  such  training,  and 
to  report  its  findings  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  society.  Hence  this  ques- 
tionnaire which  comes  to  you.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  and  the  society, 
the  chairman  appeals  to  you  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  questions  and 
answer  them  fnUy,  for  only  on  such  data  shall  we  be  able  to  report  accurate 
findings  to  the  society  and  for  your  ultimate  use. 

In  order  that  the  data  may  be  organized  in  time  for  the  report  to  be  made 
at  the  next  meeting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  replies  made  soon  after  re- 
ceiving this  questionnaire.  Will  you  co-operate  by  so  doingf  Betum  all  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  chairman.  Also  send  copies  of  any  blank  forms  used  for 
reports  and  records  with  explanation  of  their  use.  If  you  have  a  general 
director  of  practice  teaching,  please  have  him  help  answer  the  questionnaire. 

Bespectf uUy  yours, 

A.  B.  MEAD,  Chairman, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware,  Ohio. 


Date  of  answer Institutum, 

Name  atid  title  of  pereon  answering  questionnaire: 


DIBECTIONS: — The  questions  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  dealing 
with  METHODS  OP  SELECTION  OP  PRACTICE  TEACHERS,  and  one  with 
PRACTICES  IN  SUPERVISION  OP  PRACTICE  TEACHERS.  To  a  very 
great  ettent  questions  are  so  worded  that  they  may  be  answered  by  a  single 
word  or  a  number.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  a  terminology  with  gen- 
eraUy  aeceptlsd  meanings,  but  if  the  meaning  of  any  question  is  in  doubt, 
please  give  your  interpretation  of  it  and  answer  it  upon  such  interpretation. 
The  semester  hour  referred  to  is  the  unit  in  use  generally  among  higher  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  iunounts  to  one  hour  of  45-50  minutes  of  class  work  per 
week  during  one  semester  of  18  (eighteen)  weeks.  "Combination  Courses  of 
more  than  Pour  Years ' '  are  courses  leading  to  two  different  degrees,  the  work 
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for  such  degrees  being  entirely  undergraduate  work,  e.g.  an  ' '  Arts-Edncatton 
Combination  Course"  might  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  also 
to  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  cover  five  years'  work  above  the  high 
school  and  include  no  graduate  work.  ''Principles  of  Teaching"  is  quite 
synonymous  with  "Oeneral  Methods."  All  questions  refer  to  the  practice 
teaching  done  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  only.  Answer 
questions  by  yes  or  no  whenever  possible. 

METHODS  OP  SELECTION  OP  PRACTICE  TEACHEBS 

1.  Underscore  class  or  classes  from  which  practice  teachers  are  selected: 
Freshmen;  Sophomore;  Junior;  Senior;  Fifth-year  Combination  Course  of 
more  that  Four  Years;  Graduate, 

2.  TOTAL  college  credits  fin  semester  hours)  REQUIRED  before  student  is 
eligible  to  do  practice  teaching 

3.  Credits  (in  semester  hours)  in  subjects  to  be  taught  by  practice  tea^ter: 

1.     Pirst  Subject:  3.    Third  Subject: 


1.  Minimum  required 1.  Minimum  required 

2.  Average  obtained.  2.  Average  obtained. 


1.  Estimated 1.  Estimated 

2.  Computed 2.  Computed 


3.  Maximum  obtained 3.  Maximum  obtained. 

2.     Second  Subject:  4.  Pourth  Subject: 

1.  Minimum  required  1.  Minimum  required    , 

2.  Average  obtained.  2.  Average  obtained. 


1.  Estimated 1.  Estimated 

2.  Computed 2.  Computed 


3.  Maximum  obtained 3.  Maximum  obtained 

4.     Credits  (in  semester  hours)  in  Education  before  allowed  to  do  practice 
teaching: 

3.  Average  obtained 

1.  Minimum  required (Estimated 

2.  Maximum  obtained (Computed 

5.    Types  of  courses  required  in  Education  as  prerequisites  to  practice  teaek- 

ing: 

1.  General  Psychology Sem.  Hr 

2.  Educational  Psychology Sem.  Hr 

3.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools Sem.  Hr 

4.  Special  Methods  of  teaching  subjects  to  be  taught  by  practice  teacher: 

1.  In  one  subject Sem.  Hr 

2.  In  all  subjects Sem.  Hr 

5.  Administration  of  Secondary  Education Sem.  Hr 

6.  Observation  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools Sem.  Hr 

7.  Social  Phases  of  Education Sem.  Hr 

8.  Principles,  or  Philosophy  of  Education Sem.  Hr 
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9.    History  of  Education Sem.  Hr. 

10.    Other  types  of  courses  regtdred: 

Name  of  course  Bern.  Hr. 


6.  Natwre  of  OUervation  BEQUIBED.    Cross  out  "est"  if  data  are  correct : 

1.  Minimum  number  of  actual  visits  to  class  required (est) 

2.  Minimum  number  of  actual  conferences  required (est) 

3.  How  observations  are  distributed: 

1.  Previous  to  practice  teachin^f How  manyf (est) 

2.  Parallel  to  practice  teachingf How  manyf (est) 

3.  Number  concerned  with  general  principles (est) 

4.  Number  concerned  with  subject  taught (est) 

7.  Scholastic  rank,  or  grade  required: 

1.  In  general  college  work 

2.  In  subjects  to  be  taught 

3.  In  prerequisite  courses  in  education 

8.  Do  you  require  any  condition  as  to  Physical  Status  of  prospective  practice 
teacher f If  so,  give  your  specific  regulation  covering  this  re- 
quirement. 

9.  Da  you  require  any  conditions  as  to  MOBAL  STATUS  of  prospective  prac- 
tice teacher f If  so,  give  your  specific  regulation  covering  this 

requirement. 

10.  Is  preliminary  apprentice  work  required  in  (Cross  out  wrong  answer) 

(1)  keeping  records Tes No 

(2)  making  reports Yes No 

(3)  regulating  hygienic  conditions  of  room Yes No 

(4)  regulating  hygienic  conditions  of  pupils Yes No 

(5)  seating  and  organizing  class Yes No 

(6)  other  features  of  schoolroom  management Yes No 

11.  Who  sanctions  the  selection  of  practice  teacher?  (Cross  out  wrong  answer) 

1.  Head  of  department,  or  school  of  education Yes No 

2.  Any  specific  instructor  in  education Yes No 

3.  Principal  of  training  school Yes No 

4.  Regular  teacher  in  training  school Yes No 

5.  Superintendent  of  public  schools Yes No 

6.  Board  of  education  of  public  schools Yes No 

7.  President  of  college,  or  university Yes No 

8.  Head  of  collegiate  department  representing  the 

subject  to  be  taught Yes No 

Instructor  in  such  department Yes No 

9.  Any  other  persons 
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12.  BeqiMrement  a$  to  ability  to  u$e  apparatus f Yes No. 

If  80,  what  IB  requirement  f 

13.  Tests  to  assist  in  selection  of  practice  teachers  f 

1.  Standardized  tests Tee No. 

1.    Names  of  such  tests: 

2.  Practical  teaching  test Tes No. 

3.  An  J  special  tests  f    Name  of  such  special  tests. 

14.  Quality  of  writing  ability  required  f, 


PBACTICES  IN  SUPEBVISION  OF  PBACTICE  TEAGHEBS 

(Cross  out  wrong  answer) 

1.  Preliminary  selection  and  organisation  of  content  work  to  be  taught : 

1.  By  practice  teacherf  Tes No 

2.  By  some  other  person? Tes No 

Whom! 

2.  How  such  selection  and  organisation  is  accomplished: 

1.  By  following  textbooks Tes No 

2.  By  use  of  syllabi Tes No 

3.  By  other  methods Tes No. 

Give  other  methods 

3.  Planning  of  daily  lessons: 

1.  By  practice  teacher Tes No.  < . . 

2.  By  supervisor Tes No. ... 

3.  By  both Tes No 

4.  Supervisor's  visit  to  class: 

1.  Number  of  partial  periods  (estimated) 

2.  Number  of  whole  periods  (estimated) 

5.  Determining  aims  of  course  and  daily  work  of  practice  teacher: 

1.     By  supervisor. .  .Yes.  .No. .         2.    By  practice  teadier. .  .Tes.  .No. 

6.  Are  daily  reports  of  practice  teaching  usedt 

1.     By  supervisor. .  .Yes.  .No. .         2.    By  practice  teacher. .  .Yes.  .No. 

7.  Are  weekly  reports  of  practice  teaching  usedf 

1.    By  supervisor . . .  Yes . .  No . .         2.     By  practice  teacher . . .  Yes . .  No . 

8.  Types  of  conferences  used: 

1.  General.  .Yes.  .No. .    2.  Individual.  .Yes.  .No. .    3.  Both.  .Yes.  .No, 

4.  Types  of  individual  conferences  used: 

1.  Before  class  period 2.  After  class  period 3.  Both 

9.  Is  parallel  observation  work  required  f. 

1.  How  much  f   

2.  Of  teaching  same  subject? Yes No 

3.  Of  teaching  other  subjects? Yes No 

4.  Of  teaching  in  same  school? Yes No 
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5.    Of  teadiing  in  other  sehoolsf TeB No 

10.  Do  you  rate  the  work  of  practice  teachers  f 

1.  "Bj  a  letter-grade  syBtem Yee No 

2.  By  a  percentage  scale Tee No 

3.  By  a  point  system Yes No 

4.  By  any  analytical  method  such  as  a  score  card 

method Yes No 

5.  By  any  other  methods Yes No 

11.  Who  supervises  practice  teaching  f 

1.  General  director  of  practice  teaching Yes No 

2.  Special  supervisor  of  subject  taught Yes No 

1.  On  staff  of  college  faculty Yes No 

2.  On  staff  of  public  school  faculty Yee No 

S,  On  staff  of  training  school  alone Yes No 

4.  Connected  with  college  and  high  school Yes No 

12.  How  many  practice  teachers  per  semester  are  supervised  by  the  GENERAL 

DIRECTOB  of  practice  teaching  f 

1.    Estimated 2.    Computed 

13.  Bow  many  practice  teachers  per  semester  are  supervised  by  a  SPECIAL 

SUPERVISOR  of  practice  teaching  f 

1.    Minimum 2.    Maximum   

3.  Average  obtained — Estimated   Computed 

14.  How  much  tiTne  in  clock  hours  per  week  per  practice  teacher  is  given  to 

supervision  by  special  supervisor  f 

1.    Minimum  2.    Maximum  

3.    Average  obtained — Estimated  Computed 

15.  Distribution  of  year's  instruction  of  a  given  class: 

1.  Portion  taught  by  practice  teachers: 

1.    Estimated 2.    Computed 

2.  Portion  taught  by  regular  teachers: 

1.    Estimated 2.    Computed 

16.  Quantity  of  practice  teaching  done  by  each  practice  teacher: 

1.  In  class  hours  of  45  minutes: 

1.    Minimum  required 2.    Maximum  obtained 

3.  Average  obtained — Estimated Computed 

2.  In  class  hours  of  50  minutes: 

1.    Minimum  required 2.     Maximum  obtained 

3.    Average  obtained — Estimated Computed 

3.  In  class  hours  of minutes: 

1.    Minimum  required 2.    Maximum  obtained 

3.    Average  obtained — Estimated Computed 
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17.  la  practice  teaching  done  in  more  than  one  auhjeotf 

1.  Portion  done  in  first  subject: 

1.    Estimated 2.    Computed 

2.  Portion  done  in  second  subject: 

1.    Estimated 2.    Computed 

3.  Portion  done  in  third  subject: 

1.    Estimated 2.    Computed 

4.  Is  practice  teaching  in  different  subjects  done: 
contemporaneously  f or  consecutively f 

18.  Cost  of  eupervision  per  practice  teacKer: 

1.  In  salary  paid  supervisor 

2.  In  securing  practice  teaching  facilities 

19.  Do  you  exempt  anyone  from  doing  practice  teaching  f 

1.  Because  of  previous  teaching  ezperieneef Tea No 

1.    If  so,  how  much  previou»  teaching  experience  is  regarded  as  equiv- 
alent to  a  eemester-hour  of  practice  teaching  f 

1.  If  experience  hap  been  in  high  schoolsf 

2.  If  experience  has  been  in  elementary  schoolsf 

2.  Because  of  any  other  factors  f Tes No 

1.    If  EG,  what  are  the  facto  rsf 

20.  Is  practice  teaching  credited  tov^ards  requirements  for  a  degree f 

1.  For  the  B.  A.f Yes.  .No. .  For  degree  in  education Yes.  .No. . 

2.  How  many  periods  of  practice  teaching  of  50  minutes  do  you  require 
for  a  semester-hour  of  credit? 

3.  How  many  periods  of  practice  teaching  of  45  minutes  do  you  require 
for  a  semester-hour  of  credit? 

4.  How  many  periods  of  laboratory  teaching  in  science  of  45  minutes  do 
you  require  for  a  semester-hour  of  credit  ? 

5.  On  what  basis,  as  the  case  may  be,  do  you  give  or  refuse  credit? 


/ 


\.      METHODS  OF  SELECTION 


1,     Classes  from  tvhich  Practice  Teachers  are  Selected 
Reports  from  163  institutions  afford  the  following  tabulation: 

Freshmen 1  institution 

Sophomore 9  imtitutioDB 

Junior 28  ** 

Senior 92  ** 

Combination  fifth-year  course 9  " 

Graduate 24  •• 

Various  combinations  of  classes  exist.  Shaw  University  re- 
ports that  practice  teachers  are  selected  from  freshmen,  sophomore, 
and  junior  classes.     The  University  of  Washington  selects  these 
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teachers  from  junior  and  senior  classes  and  from  the  fifth  year  of 
combination  courses.  They  are  selected  from  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  classes  in  the  following  institutions :  William  and  Mary, 
Milwaukee-Downer,  Lombard,  Illinois  Woman's  College,  and  Tem- 
ple University.  Ohio  University,  Ohio  State  University,  Boston, 
Stanford,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  State  select  these  teachers  from  sen- 
iors, graduates,  and  fifth-year  of  combination  course.  Western  Re- 
serve, Chicago,  Otterbtin  College,  North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,    Northwestern,    Defiance  College, 

2,    Total  College  Credits  in  Semester  Hours  Required  Before 
Student  is  Eligible  to  do  Practice  Teaching 


Distribution  of  Credits                          { 

Distribution  of  Credits 

Number  of  Required 
Semester  Hours 

Freauenc^  (Number 
of  Institutions) 

Number  of  Required 
Semester  Hours 

FMuenoy  (Number 
of  Institutions) 

8 
10 
12 

ao 

84 
40 

46 

60-60 

66 

60 
64 
66 

80-100 

84 

84-00 

80 
00 
02 

08 
04 
06 

06 
100 
104 

106 
108 
110-120 

112 
120 
124 
124-136 

1 

34 

2 

2 
8 
2 

2 

4 
1 

4 
1 

1 

2 

3 

1 
1 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan,  Mt.  Union  College,  Grand  Island  College, 
Manhattan,  and  Central  University  (la.)  select  from  junior  and 
senior  classes.  Selection  from  seniors  and  graduates  is  the  practice 
at  Teachers  College  (Columbia),  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
West  Virginia  University,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Utah,  Ne- 
vada, Maine,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Oberlin  College,  and  Hiram  Col- 
lege. Selection  from  graduates  and  fifth  year  of  a  combination 
course  is  the  practice  at  Cincinnati.  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  selects  from  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  prevalent  tendency  is  to  select  practice  teachers 
from  groups  of  students  who  have  had  three  or  more  years  of  col- 
lege training. 
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The  mode,  that  is  the  commonest  quantity,  is  90  hours.  Its  A. 
D.  is  13.6.  The  fact  that  90  is  also  the  median  shows  that  there  are 
just  as  many  institutions  having  a  lower  requirement  than  90  hoom 
as  there  are  having  a  higher  requirement — ^29  in  each  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lower  limit  is  82  hours  below  the  mode,  while  the 
maximum  is  but  46  hours  above  the  mode. 

The  types  of  institutions  which  require  the  modal  tenden^ 
in  hours  of  college  credit,  less  than  the  mode,  and  more  than 
the  mode,  reveal  another  tendency.  The  table  below  gives  these 
data. 


Type  of  Inititutioii 

At  Mode 

AboTe  Mode 

Below  Mode 

Per  Cent.  Collecet 

47 

8.8 
80 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

50 
14 
17 
10 

«  •  •  « 

88.0 

Per  Cent.  Sute  Afrioultural  Colleges  . 

Per  Cent.  Bute  Univeraitiee 

Per  Cent.  Non-State  Uniyereitiee 

Per  Cent.  Munieipal  Univernties 

8.3 

14.0 

8.3 

8.8 

This  table  is  to  be  read  thus:  of  those  34  institutions  requiring 
the  modal  number  of  hours  (90),  47  per  cent,  are  classed  as  'Col- 
leges,' 3.3  per  cent,  as  'State  Agricultural  Colleges,'  etc.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  third  column  that  the  colleges  are  the  institutions 
which  are  most  likely  to  have  the  lower  standard.  Other  tendencies 
are  not  marked  enough  to  generalize.  (The  per  cents  given  in  the 
table  are  per  cents  of  the  group  indicated  and  not  the  per  cents  of 
>total  number  of  colleges,  or  state  tmiversities,  etc.) 


3.    Credits  in  Semester-Hours  in  Subjects  io  he  Taught  by  the 

Practice  Teacher 

In  firtit  mibj€d 


{  Median  |    A.  D.    t     Min.    {    Max.    |               Freq. 

Minimum  reauired 

12 
18 
26 

6.8 

7.2 

12.2 

2 

2.5 

8 

30 
85 
60 

58  institatiolM 

44         •• 

Maximum  obtained 

35 

In  teeond  tu6>«et 

Minimum  reouired ,...,,. 

12 
15 
18 

4.1 
3.4 
8.4 

3 

8 

24           28         " 

80           20         " 

Maximum  obtained   

60            17 

In  third  tukjtel 

Minimum  ren  uired ^ . . , , . . 

13 

3.5 
5.7 
8.7 

6 
8 
6 

18 
24 
85 

0 

10 

15 

7         •• 

Maximum  obtained 

6 

In  fourth  9ubjeet 

Minimiim  required |       16      |      5               8        [       18      1       8         " 
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It  ifl  of  interest  to  note  that  there  are  three  institutions  which 
report  a  minimal  requirement  in  a  fourth  subject,  and  nine,  in  a 
third  subject.  It  is,  however,  discoura^g  to  discover  that  but 
58,  or  27.5  per  cent,  of  the  211  institutions  replying  have  any  mini- 
mum of  eredit  required  in  the  first,  or  major,  subject  to  be  taught 
by  the  practice  teacher;  more  discouraging  to  note  that  though  the 
minimum  required  is  low,  the  average  obtained  is  6  hours  higher 
in  but  20.8  per  cent,  of  the  211  institutions.  Four  fifths  of  the  211 
institutions  are  having  their  students  begin  practice  teaching  with 
credits  in  the  subject  to  be  taught  which  average  less  than  18 
hours!  Again,  it  would  seem  that  the  minimum  required  is  too 
low  and  that  the  median  of  the  average  obtained  is  about  what  the 
median  of  the  minimum  required  should  be,  in  most  subjects,  at 
least,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  the  subject  to  occupy  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  teacher.  Again,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  need 
for  acquaintance  with  a  second  subject  to  be  taught,  but  13.3  per 
cent,  of  the  211  institutions  report  any  requirement  of  credit  in  a 
second  subject.  Thus  the  tendency  to  disregard  this  need  is  much 
greater  than  required  credits  in  major. 

Again,  it  is  shown  that  some  institutions  require  a  very  low 
minimum  of  credit  in  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Strangely  enough, 
this  minimum  increases  in  the  second  subject,  and  is  greater  in  the 
third  subject  than  the  second.  If  the  subject  to  be  taught  is  one 
which  the  practice  teacher  studied  in  a  secondary  school,  the  very 
low  minima  have  partial  justification ;  if  not,  they  should  put  any 
institutions  to  shame  that  use  such  requirements !  The  maxima  ob- 
tained are  represented  by  only  an  occasional  institution,  if  returns 
are  accurate.  These  data  are  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
preparatioli  of  secondary  teachers.  If  such  teachers  are  to  be  well 
trained,  it  wduld  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  undertake  to  train 
them  in  about  two  or  three  subjects  to  be  taught.  These  data  show 
that  our  teacher-training  institutions  for  secondary  teachers  are 
quite  generally  neglecting  this  part  of  the  work.  Why  it  is  neg- 
lected is  not  easy  to  understand.*    It  would  seem  a  comparatively 


'It  is  probably  due  to  the  present  inability  of  many  institutions  to  supply 
practice  teadiing  facilities  and  to  provide  adequate  supervision  for  practice 
teaching.  In  spite  of  these  conditions,  standards  of  attainment  in  subjects  to 
be  taught  can  be  maintained. 
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easy  matter  to  establish  standards  of  aitainment  in  two  or  three 
subjects  to  he  taught,  before  students  are  allowed  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  world  as  ''trained"  teachers,  rather  than  leaving  this 
to  the  haphazard  results  of  a  general  college  course  alone.  The 
fact  that  a  teacher  may  not  be  called  upon  to  teach  these  two  or 
three  subjects  does  not  alter  the  responsibility  of  the  training  in- 
stitution;  it  increases  that  responsibility,  for  such  institutions  should 
so  fit  teachers  that  it  would  be  a  very  absurd  matter  to  expect  them 
to  try  to  teach  anything — ^which  is  the  condition  they  are  in,  if  they 
have  a  few  credits  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  little  or  no  mas- 
tery of  any. 

4.    Credits  in  Semester-Hours  in  Education  Before  AUowed  to 

do  Practice  Teaching 


Mia. 

BlAZ. 

Median 

A.  D. 

Freq.  (No.  of 
iMtitutioiM) 

Mi>^i*nvm  riKitiinKl 

8 
6 
6.6 

27 
40 
27 

10 
17 
12 

8.8 
6.7 
8.6 

82 

Mftiimttin  ol>tftiiMd 

82 

Aranise  obtained 

64 

The  percentages  of  the  institutions  replying  represented  are  as 
follows :  minimum  required,  39  per  cent ;  maximum  obtained,  30 
per  cent;  average  obtained,  25.5  per  cent.But  27.5  per  cent,  of  these 
institutions  reported  requirements  of  minima  of  credits  in  subjects 
to  be  taught,  as  against  39  per  cent,  which  require  a  median  credit 
of  10  hours  in  pedagogical  courses.  Again,  the  median  minimal 
requirement  of  credit  in  the  subject  to  be  taught  is  12  semester 
hours,  while  the  required  minimal  credits  in  courses  in  education 
amount  to  a  median  of  10  semester  hours.  It  would  seem  that  insti- 
tutions for  training  secondary  teachers  are  open  to  the  criticism  of 
the  opponents  of  teacher-training  that  they  neglect  training  in  con- 
tent. The  median  of  the  maxima  obtained  is  17  semester  hours. 
This  seems  to  be  a  possible  standard  of  attainment  in  all  types  of 
institutions  and  at  the  same  time  gives  scope  for  such  a  variety  of 
courses  that  the  work  of  educational  psychology,  general  principles 
of  method,  observation  and  practice  teaching  can  be  included  in 
the  17  hours,  and  a  possible  leeway  left  for  some  other  type  of 
course.     Again,  the  standard  of  17  hours  in  120  semester  hours 
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required  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  makes  possible  a  distribution 
of  the  other  college  work  so  that  groupings  of  12-18  credits  may  be 
obtained  in  each  of  two  or  more  subjects  to  be  taught,  in  addition 
to  a  fairly  wide  range  of  choice  for  general  educational  courses  in 
other  fields  of  knowledge.  The  maxima  are  too  high  for  acceptance, 
in  either  case,  as  standards  to  be  applied  to  all,  unless  very  radical 
re-adjustments  are  made  in  the  organization  of  present  college  and 
university  curricula. 

5.    Types  of  Courses  in  Education  Required  as  Prerequisites  to 
Practice  Teaching  and  Quantity  of  Credit  Required  in  Each 


Type  of  Coorie 


Prindples  of  Teaehinc  in  Second- 
ary Sohoola 

Qenersl  Pliyoholo^y 

Histoiy  of  Education 

Edueational  Piyoholoor 

PrindplM  (or  Pniloao^y)  of 
Education 

Special  Methods  in  one  Subject . 

Obeerration  in  Secondary 
Schools 

Administration  of  Secondary 
Education 

Special  Methods  in  all  Subjecto 
Tau^t 

Social  Phases  of  Education 

Other  Types  of  Couses 


BiCin. 


2 

1 


% 


Max. 


2 
1 
1 


12 
8 

18 
0 

8 
8 

6 

6 

9 

6 

10 


Median 


8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 

2 

8 

8 
2.6 

4 


A.  D. 


.48 
1.1 
1.08 

.74 

.02 
.94 

.84 

.77 

1.26 

.98 

2.26 


Fre  uency 


70  institutions 
72         " 
72 
68 


64 
64 

84 

29 

24 

16 
14 


General  psjehology,  though  not  a  course  in  education,  was  listed  in  the 
questionnaire  under  that  heading  to  insure  some  discrimination  between  it  and 
a  course  in  educational  psychology. 

Other  prerequisite  courses  are  varied  in  name  at  least  and 
surely  in  content  to  some  extent.  Antioch  College  reports  ethics 
(3  hr.),  sociology  (6  hr.),  and  Bible  (2  hr.).  Purdue  requires  3 
hours  of  child  study.  This  probably  means  slightly  more  than  an 
amplification  of  some  phases  given  by  other  institutions  under 
other  names,  or  even  under  the  same  name.  Hiram  College  re- 
quires 4  hours  of  ethics  and  6  hours  of  philosophy.  Bradley  Insti- 
tute has  a  requirement  of  10  hours  evenly  distributed  among  his- 
tory, organization,  and  administration  of  manual  art.  Morgan 
College  reports  ** ethics,  school  law,  etc.,'*  leaving  us  to  guess  the 
meaning  of  *'etc."  Western  College  for  women  specifies  1  hour 
given  to  the  psychological  principles  underlying  study.  Oberlin 
specifies  3  hours  in  school  administration,  evidently  a  course  of  an 
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ought  to  be  a  prerequisite.  Yet  but  72  out  of  111  institutions  re- 
quire it.  Some  of  the  same  work  is  included  in  courses  bearing 
other  names,  such  as  principles  of  teaching,  teaching  process,  con- 
duct of  recitation,  general  method.  This  field,  so  rapidly  develop- 
ing, surely  ought  to  be  utilized  to  its  fullest  possibilities  in  train* 
ing  prospective  teachers.  Yet  much  the  same  criticism  may  be  made 
of  it  as  of  the  work  in  general  psychology.*  Often  it  consists  of 
general  pi^chology  cast  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  old  faculty  theory, 
together  with  some  implications  concerning  the  learning  processes, 
and  ignoring  the  large  body  of  experimental  data  collected  in  such 
a  work  as  Thomdike's  epoch-making  text  on  that  subject.  To  make 
this  work  most  valuable  requires  skill  in  interpretation  of  data  and 
skill  in  indicating  applications  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  both  of 
which  come  only  by  work  most  carefully  done.  This  report  recom- 
mends the  retention  of  educational  psychology  as  a  prerequisite  to 
practice  teaching,  but  only  when  it  is  not  encumbered  with  the 
traditional  theory  of  the  old  faculty  psychology. 

(4)  To  require  history  of  education  as  a  prerequisite.  Again, 
a  serious  question  is  raised  by  such  a  requirement.  Admittedly, 
this  is  a  subject  which  does  not  provide  a  maximum  of  actual  appli- 
cations to  the  immediate  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  school.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  it  is  a  difScult  subject  to  teach  so  that  it  func- 
tions in  the  work  of  education  in  any  way.  Again,  this  subject  is 
very  frequently  taught  by  the  beginner  in  the  instruction  group, 
often  inexperienced,  and  not  having  very  adequate  conceptions  of 
the  functions  of  the  subject,  except  to  have  the  students  acquire 
vast  quantities  of  historical  data,  undigested  and  without  meaning 
in  present  educational  conditions.  Because  of  these  actual  condi- 
tions, this  report  urges  that  this  subject  be  elective  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  immediate  preparation  for  practice  teaching. 

(5)  To  require  principles  of  education.  The  present  status 
of  this  type  of  work  varies  much.  As  conceived  by  the  writer  of 
this  paper,  it  should  perform  as  its  major  function  the  organiza- 


*Beader8  may  find  illustrations  in  two  reports  by  committees  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  Psychological  Association,  one  in  Psychological  Monograph  No.  51,  April, 
1910  (Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  on 
tbe  Teaching  of  Psychology),  the  other  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Academic  Status  of  Psychology,  December,  1914. — Editor, 
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tion  and  integration  of  the  teacher's,  or  administrator's  educational 
theory.  As  such,  it  should  not  precede  practice  teaching  but  either 
parallel  it  or  follow  it.  While  it  should  be  required  for  all  teachers 
and  administrators,  it  should  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  practice 
teaching.  Practice  teaching  should  furnish  data  to  help  do  the 
work  in  this  field. 

(6)  To  require  the  special  methodology  of  one  subject.  This 
prerequisite  presents  some  difficult  problems.  First,  some  fields 
have  not  developed  the  methodology  in  terms  of  present  education- 
al principles.  Second,  some  fields  lack  much  in  either  present,  or 
traditional  educational  principles.  Third,  some  institutions  do  not 
have,  and  cannot  secure  instructors  qualified  to  give  the  wide  var- 
iety of  such  courses  needed.  The  persons  trained  for  such  work  do 
not  exist  in  large  numbers.  Fourth,  these  courses  often  negative  by 
their  influence  the  desirable  training  effected  in  courses  given  by 
the  staff  of  the  department,  or  school  of  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  such  courses  be  utilized  when  well- 
trained  persons  can  give  them  and  cooperate  with  the  staff  in  edu- 
cation. This  report  recommends  that  the  work  of  these  courses  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  department,  or  school  of  education,  the 
staff  requiring  such  work,  if  it  can  do  so  without  injury,  otherwise 
making  it  elective,  or  omitting  it  entirely.  In  its  place,  the  work 
of  principles  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools  can  be  elaborated 
and  individual  students  can  do  more  work  in  specializing  in  the 
applications  of  principles  of  teaching  their  special  subjects. 

(7)  There  is  a  rather  weak  tendency  to  require  observation  of 
the  work  done  by  secondary-school  teachers  as  a  prerequisite  to 
practice  teaching.  The  writer  well  recognizes  the  great  difficul- 
ties of  administering  this  Xy^e  of  work  in  order  to  make  it  function 
in  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Tet,  it  has  such  great  possibilities, 
when  well  administered,  that  any  teacher  who  begins  the  work  of 
practice  teaching  without  it  will  be  handicapped.  It  presents  prob- 
lems of  securing  facilities  that  are  of  value,  facilities  that  can  be 
administered  for  the  needs  of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  and  many 
detailed  difficulties.  In  spite  of  all  these,  this  report  recommends 
that  such  work  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  practice  teaching,  that  it 
be  used  also  while  the  practice  teacher  is  at  work,  and  that  it  be 
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used  after  the  period  of  practiee  work.  It  also  urges  that  teacher- 
traming  institutions  take  up  this  problem  seriously  and  develop 
facilities  sufficient  to  do  this  very  necessary  work.  Further,  it  rec- 
ommends that  state  legislation  be  enacted  making  it  possible  for 
all  state-recognized  teacher-training  institutions  to  secure  such 
facilities  as  they  are  needed,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  state 
department  of  public  instruction.  Only  34  institutions  out  of  111 
report  such  a  prerequisite !    AU  should  require  it. 

(8)  Less  than  one  third  make  administrative  conditions  a 
prerequisite  to  practice  teaching.  Yet  there  is  a  type  of  work,  fre- 
quently regarded  as  administrative,  which  is  immediately  helpful 
to  the  teacher,  and  which,  if  not  given  in  some  other  course  as  a 
prerequisite,  should  be  included  in  work  in  administration.  It  is 
sometimes  listed  as  ''School  Economy,"  and  deals  with  the  prac- 
tices needed  to  keep  the  schoolroom  in  decent  condition  as  to  the 
health  of  teacher  and  pupils,  the  organization  of  classes,  the  keep- 
ing of  records  and  making  reports,  and  the  relations  between  teach- 
er and  administrative  officials.  It  is  recommended  that  such  work 
be  included  in  either  a  course  in  administration  as  a  prerequisite, 
or  required  in  some  other  course.  Probably  the  appropriate  place 
for  it  would  be  in  the  course  on  the  principles  of  teaching  in 
secondary  schools. 

It  is  further  observable  that  the  general  tendency  is  to  make  all 
of  the  generally  required  courses  three  semester  hours  in  quantity. 
Including  these  courses  alone,  the  total  work  required  would  be  18 
semester-hours.  This  includes  the  first  six  courses  listed  in  the 
table  of  data.  If  to  this  we  add  observation  and  practice  teaching, 
as  formerly  recommended  by  the  committee  (2.5  to  5  semester- 
hours),  the  total  will  be  20-25  semester-hours  of  work  in  general 
psychology  and  education.  This  makes  a  total  too  high  for  the 
present  possibilities  of  most  institutions,  but  one  very  desirable. 
It  should  probably  be  regarded  as  a  maximum  towards  which  in- 
stitutions might  develop.  Again,  some  of  the  maxima  are  so  high 
that  they  raise  questions  as  to  the  justice  of  such  requirements: 
for  example,  the  12  hours  in  principles  of  teaching  and  the  13 
hours  in  history  of  education. 
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6.    Nature  of  Observation  Work  Required  as  a  Prerequisite  to  Prac- 
tice Teaching 


Mm. 

Max. 

ModiM 

A.D. 

F^oqiMBOj 

Mis.  No.  of  Mtiul  Tinti  to  oImi 

1 

1 

1 
1 

0.6 

0.6 

00 

88 

88 
46 

80 

40 

10 

11 

10 
18.6 

10 

11 

11.0 

#  •  " 

88  iMtitatioiM 

Mia.  No.  of  MtiiAl  9iudmmom 

TOQIIIfOQ  ••.•■•••*■.••..•■•.• 

80 

Dtotnbtttioii  of  oboanrBtloM: 

80        •• 

PftnUMwithP.T 

No.  oonotmtd  with  gonoiml 
prinoiplot  

88        " 
80 

No.  oonMrnod  with  •objoet 
tMght 

18 

Such  tendencies  as  are  observable  from  these  data  show  that 
about  20  dass  visits  of  observation  are  made.  These  are  about 
equally  divided  between  ''previous  to  practice"  and  ''parallel  with 
practice."  They  are  also  about  evenly  divided  between  the  study 
of  general  principles  and  the  study  of  the  specific  subject  to  be 
taught  by  the  practice  teacher.  In  another  place  in  this  study, 
data  are  given  showing  that  54,  or  48.6  per  cent,  of  the  reporting 
institutions  use  parallel  observations,  whereas  but  22  are  reported 
under  this  item  here.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  54  is 
nearer  the  truth  than  22.  This  type  of  work,  to  the  writer's  per- 
sonal knowledge,  is  very  frequently  given.  This  larger  number 
taken  as  the  more  accurate  would  invalidate  the  use  of  13.5  as  the 
median  number,  and  45,  as  the  maximal  number  of  observations 
made  in  parallel. 

7.    ScJiolastic  Rank,  or  Grade,  Required 

Specific  Scholastic  Bequirements. 
In  general  college  work. 

15  institutions  require  a  grade  of  60  or  better. 

19  institutions  require  a  grade  of  D,  or  better. 

14  institutions  require  a  grade  of  passing. 

19  institutions  have  miscellaneous  requirements. 

Total  67,  or  60  per  cent  of  reporting  institutions. 
In  subject  to  be  taught 

13  institutions  require  a  grade  of  70,  or  better. 

17  institutions  require  a  grade  of  D,  or  better. 

12  institutions  require  a  grade  of  passing. 
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17  institutions  have  miscdlaneons  requirements. 
Total  59,  or  53  per  cent,  of  reporting  institutions. 
In  prerequisite  courses  in  Education. 

12  institutions  require  a  grade  of  ,70,  or  better. 
17  institutions  require  a  grade  of  D,  or  better. 

14  institutions  require  a  grade  of  passing. 

15  institutions  have  miscellaneous  requirements. 
Total  58,  or  52  per  cent,  of  reporting  institutions. 

It  is  observable  that  there  is  a  fairly  strong  tendency  to  insist 
upon  some  standard  quality  of  preparation  before  entrance  into 
practice  teaching.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  aU  institutions  make 
some  attempt  at  this,  although  but  60  per  cent,  of  those  reporting 
state  that  they  do.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  here  is  a  very  high 
correlation  between  teaching  efficiency  and  quality  of  preparation, 
it  seems  odd  that  this  item  is  not  emphasized  more.  While  those 
institutions  that  have  specific  requirements  state  them  in  terms  of 
a  percentage,  a  letter  grade^  or  passing,  it  is  probably  true  that  all 
three  groups  really  have  but  one  minimum — ^that  quality  which 
someone  judges  to  be  ''passing."  The  miscellaneous  statements 
of  standards  are  given  as  follows:  "good  scholarship;"  "good;" 
"average;"  "excellent;"  "satisfactory;"  "approved  by  depart- 
mental teachers;"  "high  standing;"  "must  rank  with  highest  one 
third  ol  students;"  "creditable;"  "very  high;"  "average  of  2;" 
"grade  considered  in  recommendation."' 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a  quality  determined  by 
judgments  of  relative  position  is  probably  most  reliable.  Hence, 
the  standard  of  ranking  with  the  highest  one  third  seems  a  workable 
plan,  although  there  might  be  marked  differences  of  opinion  about 
limiting  it  to  one  third. 

8.    Requiremeini  as  to  Physical  Siatw  of  Practice  Teacher 

Only  a  few  institutions  reported  specific  regulations  bearing 
upon  this  matter.  About  34  per  cent.,  or  38  of  the  institutions 
reporting,  take  the  physical  status  into  consideration  when  selecting 
the  practice  teacher.  About  45  per  cent,  or  50  institutions,  re- 
port that  they  do  not  take  this  factor  into  consideration.  Pitts- 
burgh requires  a  physician's  health  certificate.    The  University  of 
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Wisconsin  requires  a  medical  examination.  Ohio  Wesleyan  re- 
quires a  condition  of  good  health  based  upon  the  health  examina- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  the  head  of  which 
is  a  physician.  No  other  specific  regulations  were  reported.  Of 
eourse,  many  colleges  and  universities  have  a  general  requirement 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  physical  training,  but  that  is  no  more 
germane  to  the  teaching  profession  than  to  the  medical  profession. 
Such  work  as  has  been  done  by  Terman  {Health  of  the  School 
ChUd  and  The  Teacher's  Health)  gives  a  basis  such  that  almost 
any  institution  can  do  something,  even  though  facilities  are  limited. 
This  is,  let  it  be  said,  an  important  part  of  the  selection  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  institutions  are 
seriously  doing  anything  with  it. 

9.    Requirement  as  to  Moral  Stastus  of  Practice  Teacher 


P«r  Cent,  of  aU  R«por£« 
InitittttioiM 

63 

32 


Reporting  e  requirement. . 
Heporting  no  requirement. 


Number 


69 

8i 


A  greater  number  have  a  requirement  concerning  moral  status 
than  concerning  physical  status.  These  requirements  are  usually 
stated  as  follows:  "good  character,"  '' unusually  strong,"  '* re- 
quirements for  college  entrance. ' '  Others  bar  those  who  use  liquor, 
tobacco,  or  profanity.  Some  few  require  written  recommendations 
concerning  moral  character.  In  spite  of  these  meager  data,  the 
writer  believes  that  practically  all  institutions  give  this  matter  some 
oversight,  neglecting  it,  probably,  except  in  the  flagrant^  and 
observable  cases. 


10.    Apprentice  Work  Required  Preliminary  to  Practice  Teaching 


Type  of  Work 

Keeping  reoords , 

Making  reporte 

Regulating  room  oonditiona , 

Regulating  pupil  oonditiona , 

Seating  and  organiiing  class 

Other  features  of  sehool-room  management 


Frequeneies  and  Pereentages  oT 
Institutions  Reporting 


Yes 

Per  Cents 

ifo 

Per  Gents 

34 

21.6 

64 

67.6 

31 

38 

68 

68 

80 

27 

69 

64 

23 

20.7 

61 

66   . 

26 

23.4 

68 

64 

28 

26 

69 

64 

34.8 

64 
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Approximately  one  fourth  require  some  form  of  preliminary 
apprentice  work ;  approximately  three  fifths  require  no  preliminary 
apprentice  work.  It  would  seem  a  better  plan  to  induct  the  teacher 
gradually  into  the  work  of  teaching  than  to  do  otherwise.  The  use 
of  some  form  of  preliminary  apprentice  work  makes  this  a  gradual 
change,  and  prevents  loss  of  time  after  the  teacher  begins,  as  well 
as  gives  the  practice  teacher  greater  freedom  to  work  with  more 
important  problems.  The  writer  recommends  that  institutions 
make  use  of  some  forms  of  preliminary  apprentice  work  before 
placing  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class. 

11.    Who  Sanctions  the  Selection  of  the  Practice  Teachert 


Frequenoy 

Penon  Sanettoniiic 

Yee 

No 

H6Mi  of  department,  or  eehool 

74 
29 
86 
14 
27 
6 
11 
85 
18 
18 

7 

loetruoior  fn  education 

28 

Prinoipel  of  trMiiing  lohool. ...........  t .....  t  •. . 

22 

Becnlfir  teeeher. ..  7. 

28 

SttMrintendent  of  ■ehooli 

28 

Boftrd  of  edixefttioii. 

41 

Px«eident  of  eoUese 

88 

Heed  of  eollenate  deDertment. 

24 

Inetrufltor  in  ooUedate  deoertsient 

29 

Other  pereone 

10 

While  these  data  reveal  some  tendencies  regarding  the  sanction 
of  the  selection,  they  do  not  reveal  all.  For  example,  they  do  not 
show  how  these  different  agencies  work  jointly  in  the  selection  of 
the  teacher.  Such  joint  sanctioning  appears  in  the  following  types 
of  combinations:  professor  of  education,  professor  in  collegiate 
department,  and  principal  of  training  school ;  head  of  department 
of  education,  president  of  college,  and  collegiate  department ;  head 
of  department  of  education,  superintendent  of  schools,  collegiate 
department;  professor  of  education  and  principal  of  training 
school,  and  several  others.  As  the  table  shows,  the  department  of 
education  is  the  predominant  factor  in  the  sanctioning  of  the  selec- 
tion of  the  practice  teacher ;  but  this  is  not  a  condition  that  is  uni- 
versal. Next,  stands  the  principal  of  the  training  school.  Third, 
in  importance  is  the  collegiate  department  that  teaches  the  sub- 
ject to  be  taught  by  the  practice  teacher. 

As  long  as  the  department  of  education  must  be  responsible 
for  the  professional  training  of  the  teacher,  the  final  sanction  of  the 
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sdection  of  the  practice  teacher  should  be  in  the  hands  of  that 
department.  Never  should  the  collegiate  department  have  final 
sanction  in  this  matter.  The  department  of  education  will,  how- 
ever, find  itself  frequently  handicapped  if  it  does  not  seek  the  co- 
operation of  the  collegiate  department  representing  the  subject  to  be 
taught.  The  peculiar  variations  in  methods  of  selection  shown  here 
are  due  largely  to  very  variable  standards  in  the  different  institu- 
tions doing  the  work.  For  example,  a  small  college  may  utilize  a 
practice  teacher  to  assist  in  the  regular  work  of  a  teaching  assistant, 
in  which  case  the  president  of  the  institution  may  make  the  final 
selection  of  the  teacher,  but  may  rely  very  much  upon  the  judgment 
of  other  parties,  particularly  of  the  two  departments  concerned. 
Again,  a  public  board  of  education  may  employ  a  practice  teacher 
as  an  assistant  teacher,  in  which  case  the  board  will  probably  ex- 
ercise the  function  of  final  sanction  of  that  teacher. 

In  the  larger  universities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the 
selection  exercised  almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely  by  members  of 
the  college  or  school  of  education,  otherwise  the  machinery  be- 
comes so  complicated  that  it  occupies  too  much  time  and  labor  in  its 
operation.  If  two  or  three  of  these  factors  must  operate  together 
in  a  large  university,  it  would  often  take  a  full  semester  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  prospective  practice  teacher  could  do  any  teaching. 
There  is  also  the  opportunity  to  eliminate  many  of  the  peculiar 
judgments  made  by  men  from  collegiate  departments  as  to  the 
promise  of  teaching  ability  of  the  applicant.  At  the  same  time, 
it  places  very  great  responsibility  upon  the  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  education.  Whenever  the 
institution  maintains  a  training  school  of  its  own,  and  whenever 
it  has  cooperative  relationships  with  public  or  private  high  schools 
it  will  be  necessary  to  cooperate  with  the  head  of  such  school,  and 
often  with  the  regular  teacher,  in  making  final  the  selection  of  the 
practice  teacher.  In  institutions  in  which  the  regular  teacher  in 
the  training  school  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
or  school  of  education,  it  is  evident  that  this  person  should  have 
large  power  in  the  final  selection  of  any  practice  teacher  for  his 
particular  field. 
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^2,    Requirement  of  AbUity  to  Use  Apparatus 

No.  of  iottitiitiona  requiring 48 

No.  of  iastitutioiis  not  requirinc 40 

Here  there  is  no  well-defined  tendency  to  make  Bach  a  require- 
ment. There  seems  to  be  no  definite  tendency  as  to  the  type  of  in- 
stitution that  does  make  this  requirement.  All  classes  of  institu- 
tions are  represented  in  the  number  with  the  requirement,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those  without  it. 

The  type  of  condition  required  is  variously  stated.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  examples :  '  *  Yes,  if  in  science ; "  "  Must  be  able  to 
do  the  thing  to  be  taught  to  the  pupils;''  "In  laboratory  courses;" 
Yes,  if  apparatus  is  to  be  used  in  the  subject  to  be  taught;" 
Yes,  experience  in  college  laboratory;"  '*Yes,  determined  by 
personal  acquaintance;"  "Yes,  satisfactory  to  department  in- 
volved ; "  "  Yes,  all  apparatus  in  physical  education ; "  • '  To  satisfy 
professor,  if  apparatus  is  a  feature  of  the  work;"  "One  weekly 
laboratory  in  special  methods;"  "Yes,  to  warrant  excellent  work;" 
*  *  Suitable  recommendation  by  department. ' ' 

13.    Tests  Used  in  Selection  of  Practice  Teachers 


it 


Yes 

No 

Standardised  tests 

6 

70 

Praetieal  teaching  teet 

18 

61 

Other  tests 

6 

11 

It  is  very  evident  that,  as  yet,  practically  no  use  is  nmde  of 
any  form  of  test  to  assist  in  selecting  practice  teachers.  It  seems 
wise  that  more  experimentation  should  be  done  in  this  phase  of 
selection  of  practice  teachers.  It  is  a  possible  conception  that 
standardized  tests  of  ability  in  schoolroom  subjects  may  be  used 
to  help  select  such  teachers.  It  is  also  possible  to  conceive  of  the 
use  of  a  few  periods  of  teaching  as  a  preliminary  test  (practical 
teaching  test)  to  assist  in  this  matter.  Such  a  test  is  now  required 
by  the  State  Law  of  Ohio  for  a  part  of  the  examination  for  county 
teachers'  certificates,  but  it  is  not  being  carried  out  in  all  cases. 

Dr.  C.  E.  HoUey  made  some  preliminary  tests  of  an  experi- 
mental sort  to  help  select  practice  teachers  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, in  1915-16.    His  results  were  almost  negative,  but  the  data 
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were  few  in  number,  and  were  compared  with  subjective  judgments. 
Hence,  the  present  writer  does  not  believe  that  these  data  should  be 
accepted  as  final.* 

While  six  institutions  report  that  they  use  some  other  tests,  they 
do  not  indicate  what  the  tests  are.  Hence,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to 
what  they  are  doing.  It  seems  needful  that  serious  students  of 
education  should  consider  this  problem  of  great  importance,  and 
that  they  make  experiments  with  it.  It  could  be  easily  done,  for 
almost  all  of  the  111  institutions  giving  practice  teaching  have 
facilities  to  do  the  work,  and  there  is  surely  need  that  it  be  done. 
It  will  help  to  substitute  tested  and  exact  data  for  subjective  data 
about  which  there  is  always  a  chance  for  great  variance  of  opinion. 

14.    Requirement  of  Writing  Ability 

'^~~~_         Tsrpa  of  Institution 
ManloipaT 


Non-SUt*  Uniy«nltiw.  . . 
BUtm  Asrioultund  Ck>]liCM 

8t«t«  Univ«nitiM 

CoUegw 

Totals 


Five  institutions  require  ''Legibility,''  but  do  not  state  how 
it  is  determined.  Three  require  a  quality  of  "Ck)od,''  but  do  not 
define  what  is  meant.  One  non-state  institution  reports:  ''Con- 
sidered in  exceptional  cases  only."  A  state  agricultural  college 
states:  "None  specified,  but  constant  pressure  for  better  writ- 
ing. ' '  One  college  requires  a  quality  ' '  equal  to  county  certificate 
requirements." 

Some  requirement  as  to  writing  ability  should  be  made.  Here 
it  is  possible  to  establish  a  definite  standard,  for  the  Thomdike  scale, 
or  some  other  scale,  can  be  used  to  ascertain  the  quality.  A  quality 
of  30  on  the  Ayres  scale  for  children,  or  probably  40  should,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  be  the  minimum  for  teachers  in  general.  For 
teachers  that  will  have  much  to  do  with  handwriting,  a  much  better 
quality  should  be  required. 


*See  A.  B.  Mead  and  C.  E.  HoUoy,  Forecasting  success  in  practice  teach- 
ing.   Jour.  Educ.  PsycK  7:1916,  496-497. 
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B.      PRACTICES  IN  SUPERVISION  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHERS 

1  and  2.    Selection  and  Organization  of  Content  to  be  Taught 


By  prmotloe  tMehar 65  10 

By  ■OHM  otbtr  pOTfMn 72  0 


By  foOowinc  t«ztt  uaed 77  6 

ofwilabi 


No 


By  OM  of  ayllAbi 64  10 

Other  mothoda. 

Various  combinations  of  the  methods  indicated  are  used.  But 
the  data  above  show  plainly  the  dominance  of  the  textbook.  They 
suggest  that  professors  of  education  should  say  no  more  about  the 
textbook  method  dominating  school  work  until  their  own  work  is 
more  free  from  it  than  this  report  indicates.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  syllabi  are  rather  extensively  used. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  a  guarantee  of  high-grade  work,  but  it  gives 
more  chances  of  it  than  the  following  of  a  textbook.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  19  institutions  take  the  selection  and  organization  of 
content  out  of  the  hands  of  the  practice  teacher.  Tkls  raises  the 
query  as  to  when  these  teachers  will  ever  get  training  in  doing  this 
very  necessary  work,  if  not  during  the  period  of  practice  teaching. 
From  the  returns  it  seems  that  the  commonest  tendency  is  that  the 
supervisor  and  practice  teacher  cooperate  in  selection  and  organi- 
zation of  content.  To  the  writer,  a  type  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  seems  most  advisable,  because  it  gives  the  practice  teacher 
some  training  in  this,  and  at  the  same  time,  protects  the  work  from 
erratic  changes.    The  ''other  methods"  were  not  indicated. 

The  writer  recommends  that  all  practice  teachers  be  required 
to  plan  the  entire  course  that  they  will  teach,  under  supervision 
of  their  critic.  This  might  be  a  part  of  some  other  course,  or  a 
part  of  the  work  of  practice  teaching,  but  it  should  be  essentially  a 
part  of  the  practice  teacher's  training. 

3,    Planning  of  Daily  Lessons 

No 

By  pnetiM  toMhor M  4 


ByraporriMr 88  17 

By  both. 63  6 

Undoubtedly,  the  actual  planning  of  the  daily  lesson  should  be 
done  by  the  practice  teacher  and  criticised  by  the  supervisor.    This 
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is  probably  the  predominant  praetioe,  t.  e.,  ''By  botb.''  How  can 
a  supervisor  justify  the  practice  of  planning  the  lesson  to  be  tan^^t  T 
Would  the  supervisor  desire  that  someone  else  plan  her  work  for 
him  or  hert  How  will  the  practice  teacher  ever  acquire  any  ddll 
in  planning  his,  or  her  teaching,  if  It  is  planned  by  the  supervisor? 
Certainly,  this  practice  should  be  discontinued.  When  the  two 
work  together,  and  the  planning  gradually  becomes  the  worik  of  the 
practice  teacher,  so  that  it  is  done  without  the  hdp  of  the  super- 
visor, the  practice  teacher  is  receiving  valuable  training. 

4.    Supervisor's  Visits  to  tTie  Class  Taught 


IVaq. 

Blin.       Median 

Max. 

A.  D. 

MsaaL 

partial  pariodi 

83 

8             18 
8               0 

80 
48 

10.8 
8.1 

S7 

Wiiols  parioda 

17 

Some  reports  gave  data  that  could  not  be  classified  under  the 
statistical  headings ;  these  are  listed  as  miscellaneous.  The  general 
tendencies  are  important.  To  visit  a  practice  teacher  13  partial 
periods,  or  9  whole  periods,  is  the  prevailing  tendency,  according 
to  these  reports.  Two  very  important  probl^ns  are  involved. 
First,  should  visits  during  but  a  part  of  the  period  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  supervision  t  Second,  how  many  visits  constitute  a  de- 
sirable standard!  To  the  first,  the  answer  can  be  very  readily 
made  that  no  one  can  judge  the  quality  of  a  teacher's  work  unless 
he  sees  and  hears  the  teacher  begin  the  work,  carry  it  on  during 
the  period,  and  finish  the  period.  How  can  a  supervisor  tell  about 
summaries,  assignments,  aims,  etc.,  by  a  judgment  based  upon  the 
observations  made  during  a  visit  of  a  few  minutes  to  the  dass  t 

The  second  question  cannot  be  answered  so  easily.  It  is  a 
matter  which  will  vary  much  with  the  needs  of  the  practice  teaeher. 
One  might  secure  the  most  important  values  of  the  training  by  a 
dozen  visits  and  conferences,  and  another  might  do  it  in  a  half  a 
dozen  periods.  However,  it  seems  that  as  a  matter  of  protecting  the 
work  from  neglect  (and  the  writer  knows  that  it  is  sometimes  neg- 
lected) some  minimal  standard  num})er  of  visitation  periods  should 
be  established.  This  might  be  stated  better  in  terms  of  a  proportion 
of  the  total  periods  taught  by  the  practice  teaeher.    The  writer 
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saggests  the  following  tentative  and  protective  standards:  for 
teachers  who  teach  one  class  one  period  a  day  for  a  full  semester, 
the  supervisor  should  visit  the  class  at  least  two  fifths  of  the  number 
of  periods  that  the  practice  teacher  has  charge  of  the  class ;  whan 
the  total  teaching  period  is  less  than  a  semester,  this  proportion 
should  be  increased,  because  the  same  problems  arise  and  the  need 
is  greater  when  the  time  is  shorter.  For  the  full  semester's  sched- 
ule, this  would  mean  two  visits  per  week  by  the  supervisor. 

5.    Determining  Aims  of  Course  and  DaHy  Work  of  Practice 

Teacher 


y« 

Mo 

Ifty  prxtioc  tMMhflr 

00 

71 

16 

By  supOTvwor • • 

8 

Many  reports  revealed  the  fact  that  the  aims  were  determined 
jointly  by  the  supervisor  and  the  practice  teacher.  Tet  many  in- 
dicated that  either  the  supervisor  or  practice  teacher  had  the  entire 
control  over  this  im(portant  matter  of  the  teaching.  Here,  again, 
it  seems  wise  that  the  practice  teacher  should  have  training  and 
help  by  the  supervisor,  until,  by  gradual  changes  he  can  do  it  en- 
tirely himself.  He  should  also  be  given  help  in  identifying  rela- 
tionships between  tjrpes  of  aims  desired  and  types  of  methods 
needed  to  secure  them. 

6  and  7.    Use  of  Reports  About  the  Work 


R-port^ 

Dally 

Weekly 

Tm 

No 

Yee 

No 

Ouiiiw  f  lid 

84 
82 

46 
42 

20 

85 

88 

PtMtioo  toMhcr.'.' .'!'..'.'.'.'.!!!.!!!!!!!!..!! 

89 

Praetically  all  institutions  use  some  form  of  final  report  upon 
the  work  of  the  practice  teacher.  The  use  of  the  otner  type  is 
varied,  as  shown  by  the  table  above.  For  the  purpose  of  a  care- 
ful record  of  the  progress  made  and  problems  met,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  have  careful,  systematic  reports  made  at  the  end  or  each 
period,  by  soms  one,  and,  if  not  then,  at  the  end  of  each  week  at 
least.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  added  burden  of  consid- 
erable size  by  such  a  requirement    The  writer  suggests  that  a 
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fair,  working  compromise  can  be  made  by  having  reports  by  the 
supervisor  after  each  visit  and  conference,  and  after  other  periods, 
reports  of  some  standard  form  filed  by  the  practice-teacher.  This 
latter  seems  to  be  the  practice  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  High 
School.    Some  report  schedules  are  given  farther  on  in  this  paper. 

8.    Types  of  Conferences  Used 


Qenflral  oonfaranM 

IndiTidual  oonf«r«Boe 

Both  typw 

Trpm  of  indiTidiiAl  eonf w«D( 
Helo  beforo  tannhing  period. . . 
Held  after  teeehing  period. . . . 
Held  both  before  end  efter. . . . 


Yce 


66 
80 
76 


' 


42 
66 


No 


13 
2 
6 

2 

0 
1 


These  data  establish  the  following  facts :  first,  that  some  form 
of  conference  is  universally  utilized ;  second,  that  the  general  ten- 
dency is  to  use  both  general  and  individual  conferences;  third, 
that  another  general  tendency  is  to  have  conferences  with  the  prac- 
tice teacher  both  before  and  after  the  period  of  teaching  for  the 
day,  or  at  least  on  some  of  the  days. 


9.    Parallel  Observation  Work  Required 

• 

Vee 

Mo 

PireUel  obeoi  utioni  roQuired 

64 

61 
24 
86 
20 

27 

In  the  eeme  ■ubieot ,...'............... 

4 

In  other  eubjeote 

22 

In  the  eeme  lehool 

8 

In  other  eohoole 

IS 

Number  of  Obeeryetiono 

IiwtitutionB 

4-6 

1 

6 

1 

10 

2 

8-12 

1 

12 

1 

20 

2 

30 

3 

Indefinite  number  of  observations.  "One  hour  per  day." 
**One  hour  per  week.*'  **One  half -hour  per  week.'*  *'One  lesson 
in  three."  "One  lesson  a  month."  "One  semester."  "Some- 
times. ' ' 

These  data  show  the  following  tendencies:  first,  to  require 
some  observation  work  parallel  with  the  practice  teaching ;  second, 
to  require  such  work  in  the  subject  the  practice  teacher  is  teaching 
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more  frequently  than  otherwise ;  third,  to  nse  the  same  school  and 
other  schools  about  equally;  fourth,  there  is  no  marked  tendency 
as  to  the  quantity  of  this  work  done.  This  type  of  work  is  usually 
desirable.  It  may  be  desirable  under  any  of  the  conditions  stated 
above,  yet  some  institutions  neglect  it  entirely.  It  seems  wise  here 
that  as  a  tentative,  protective  standard  somie  number  of  parallel 
observations  be  established.  Again,  this  standard  may  be  estab- 
lished in  terms  of  a  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  class  periods 
taught  by  the  practice  teacher.  The  writer  suggests  that  this 
proportion  he  not  less  than  one  tenth. 

10.    Methods  of  Rating  Work  of  Practice  Teachers 

Ym 

By  ]«tter-gimd«  flyatem 68 

By  peroentags  ■ystem 88 

By  tome  point  ■srstem 11 

By  anAljrtioal,  or  toore-oard  mathod. Si 

Other  mathodt 12 

These  data  show :  first,  a  tendency  to  use  some  system  of  rating 
practice  teachers ;  second,  a  tendency  to  use  the  letter-grade  system 
more  than  any  other,  i.e.,  the  institution  simply  rates  the  teacher  by 
the  reg^ar  college  grading  system ;  third,  that  the  percentage  sys- 
tem is  stiU  widely  used ;  fourth,  that  a  point  system  of  any  kind 
is  not  widely  used;  fifth,  that  score-card  methods  are  coming  to  be 
used  rather  widely.  Some  of  the  score-card  blanks  are  exhibited 
in  this  chapter.  This  problem  of  rating  is,  of  course,  one  of  very 
great  difficulty.  The  writer  suggests  that  relativcrposition  judg- 
meilts  of  the  work  of  the  practice  teachers  may  sometimes  be  used 
though  these  are  often  difficult  to  use  because  so  few  teachers  will 
be  at  work  at  the  same  time.  For  consideration  of  this,  the  reader 
should  consult  the  recent  literature  on  teacher  rating  or  teacher 
measurement. 

11.     Who  Supervises  the  Practice  Teaching 

Ym 

A  csBflnM  diroctor 71 

Spedal  fuperviscTS 

On  eollem  staff 66 

With  publio-tohool  staff 36 

With  traininc-sohool  staff 28 

On  ooUegs  and  hich-sohool  staffs 28 
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In  almost  every  case  one  of  these  agencies  is  found  working 
with  one  or  more  of  the  others.  That  is,  the  typical  condition  of 
supervision  is  that  of  more  or  less  definite  combination  of  super- 
vising agencies.  This  raises  several  very  important  problems. 
Should  there  be  a  general  director?  If  so,  who  should  it  bet  If  no 
general  director,  should  not  each  supervisor  be  free  to  act  alone 
without  interference  from  others  f  It  seems  to  the  writer  that,  in 
general,  the  department,  or  school,  of  education  should  always  hold 
the  final  power  of  supervision.  This  implies  the  existence  of  some 
sort  of  general  director.  As  far  as  possible,  all  of  the  supervision 
should  be  conducted  by  the  staff  in  education,  or  by  them  and  their 
co-workers  in  the  training  school.  The  actual  conditions  of  super- 
vision are  none  too  promising.  In  one  institution,  one  hundred 
practice  teachers  are  reported  as  supervised  by  one  general  super- 
visor with  little  or  no  additional  help.  It  is  the  writer's  view  that 
this  is  the  most  crucial  problem  of  the  administration  of  practice 
teaching,  in  its  present  status.  To  secure  suffideni  supervisory 
staff  f  with  training  to  do  the  work,  is  now  an  impossibility,  because 
such  supervisors  do  not  exist.  This  means  that  departmental  staffs 
are  overworked,  or  they  neglect  this  phase  of  teacher  training,  if 
they  try  to  do  all  the  work  alone.  Or,  if  they  rely  upon  the  help 
of  other  departments,  they  invariably  have  co-workers  whose  tra- 
ditional training  and  educational  theories  are  at  variance  with 
present  educational  theory,  amd  the  very  problem  set  for  solving 
by  the  workers  in  education  is  very  largely  unsolved  after  all,  be- 
cause  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  department  is  negatived  by  the 
supervision  of  the  practice  teaching.  The  writer  makes  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  regarding  this  practice :  first,  that  all  coUeges 
and  schools  of  education  follow  the  policy  of  securing  supervisors 
with  experience  and  training  in  education.  Second,  that  colleges 
of  arts  and  sciences  that  are  doing  this  work  do  the  same  thing 
just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  eliminate  the  supervision  by  other 
departments  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Third,  that  any  institution 
that  is  doing  this  work  and  cannot  get  the  type  of  help  needed, 
secure  supervisors  from  the  staffs  of  the  best  secondary  schools  and 
give  them  training  along  with  the  supervision.  This  is  a  possi- 
bility.   There  are  often  efficient  teachers  desirous  of  further  train- 
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ing  that  can  complete  some  graduate  work  this  way,  and  the  super- 
irision  they  do  and  the  remuneration  for  it  serve  the  function  of  a 
teaching  fellowship.  In  general,  any  plan  should  be  used  which 
wiU  eliminate  supervision  hy  (he  traditional  sort  of  supervisor  and 
which  unU  bring  the  work  of  practice  teaching  into  harmony  with 
present  educaiionoL  philosophy  and  needs  of  secondary  schools. 

12  and  13.    Number  of  Practice  Teachers  Supervised 


£Veq. 

Min. 

Median 

Mftz. 

A.D. 

A.  By  the  Q^antX  Direetor 

SWtimatod 

62 
19 

48 
46 

28 
9 

0 
6 

0 
2 

8 
1.8 

10 
16 

8.6 

12. 

6 
0 

166 
80 

70 
00 

42 
86 

14.8 

Compntfld ............*.. 

11.6 

B.  By  Spadal  SaparriMr. 

Minimum 

6.7 

11.8 

Avermie 

Eitimaied 

6.60 

Computed 

7.8 

These  data  show:  first,  that  the  majority  of  institations  are 
giving  both  the  general  director  and  the  special  supervisor  a  heavy 
load  of  work,  because  this  is  so  frequently  done  in  addition  to  other 
work,  and  because  the  maximal  numbers  are  too  large  for  any  one 
person  to  supervise,  even  if  no  other  work  were  done.  The  data 
verify  what  was  stated  above  about  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 
Second,  the  median  tendencies  are  probably  what  they  should  be. 
The  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Kansas  City,  in  1917,  recommended  a  standard  for  the  number 
of  practice  teachers  supervised  by  one  supervisor,  or  director.  This 
standard  was:  "Not  more  than  twenty  practice  teachers."  In 
fact,  this  standard  is  far  too  high  for  efficient  work  by  a  special 
supervisor,  as  was  well  brought  out  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting  by 
Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  of  Miami  University. 

14.    Tims  in  Clock  Hours  per  Week  per  Practice  Teacher  CHven 

to  Supervision  by  Special  Supervisor 


Freq. 

Min. 

Median 

Max. 

A.  D. 

Minimum 

82 
20 

10 

0.6 
1.0 
1.0 

2.0 
6.0 
2.6 

10 
16 
16 

1.6 

Mesimum 

2.1 

ATerege 

1.6 
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These  data  show :  first,  that  the  tendency  is  to  give  from  2  to  5 
hours  per  week  to  sapervision  of  an  individnal  practice  teacher; 
second,  that  to  supervise  some  teachers  takes  very  much  more  time 
than  others,  or  the  supervisors  neglect  the  work  for  various  causes 
in  some  cases;  third,  that  it  is  left  very  doubtful  what  is  being 
done  in  the  other  institutions  which  did  not  answer  this  query. 
Only  about  one  third  replied  to  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 

15.    Distribution  of  Year's  Instruction  of  a  Given  Class 


Fk«q. 

Min. 

Median 

Mas. 

Mode 

A.D. 

Portion  Uu<ht  by 
Pnotioe  toaohor 

67 
60 

10 
0 

60 
60 

100 
00 

60 
60 

80.0 

Roculw  twichw 

ao.6 

The  portions  are  given  in  percentages  of  the  total  work  of  the 
year. 

These  data  show  that  the  amount  of  teaching  done  by  the  prac- 
tice teacher  varies  from  10  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  year's 
work  in  a  given  class ;  second,  that  the  general  tendency  is  decidedly 
to  divide  the  work  equally  between  the  two  types  of  teachers.  This 
raises  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  having  any  class  taught 
the  whole  year  by  a  practice  teacher,  and  also  the  question  as  to 
what  portion  shovld  be  taught  by  the  practice  teacher.  This  latter 
question  refers,  of  course,  to  a  general  standard,  subject  to  exception 
in  unusual  cases,  but  to  be  applied  to  most  cases  without  much«  or 
any  variance.  For  example,  should  the  practice  teacher  use  50 
per  cent,  of  the  time  of  the  class  or  30  per  cent,  or  some  other  pro- 
portion? This  type  of  standard  should  not  be  determined  arbi- 
trarily but  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  two  sets  of  factors: 
first,  how  much  of  the  teaching  will  be  needed  to  secure  the  results 
desired  by  the  work  of  practice  teaching  T  And  second,  how  much 
of  the  time  of  the  class  can  be  utilized  by  the  practice  teacher  and 
yet  do  no  injury  to  the  pupils  taught t  The  latter  question  will 
be  considered  first.  If  the  amount  of  supervision  recommended  in 
this  paper  is  actually  given,  and  the  exceptionally  incompetent 
teacher  is  immediately  removed  from  the  charge  of  the  class,  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  many  classes  may  be  taught  throughout 
an  entire  year  by  the  same  practice  teacher  without  serious  injury 
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to  the  work,  and,  in  fact,  can  be  taught  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  constantly  increases.  The  writer  ventures  the  view  that  such 
teaching  would  be  superior  to  probably  50  per  cent,  of  the  present 
teaching  anyway.  Tet  this  does  not  mean  that  any  one  desiring  to 
do  practice  teaching  should  be  given  such  a  privilege.  From  the 
other  view,  that  of  the  needs  of  the  teacher,  it  seems  that  the  aims, 
or  outcomes,  of  the  practice  work  should  be  the  limiting  factor. 
If  it  takes  ten  weeks  to  attain  these,  then  ten  weeks  should  be  the 
minimum;  if  a  whole  year,  then  a  whole  year's  teaching  should  be 
required  of  the  teacher.  Five  semester-hours  is  not  too  great  a 
quantity  to  ask,  but  it  is  too  great  a  quantity  for  some  institutions 
to  secure  now.  The  varying  standard  (2.5  to  5  semester-hours) 
adopted  by  the  College  Teachers  of  Education  seems  to  be  a  wise 
working  standard  for  the  present.  But  the  quantity  should  be  in- 
creased whenever  any  supervisor  recognizes  the  need  of  so  doing. 

16.    Qimntity  of  Practice  Teaching  Done  by  Each  Practice  Teacher 


Prei. 

Min. 

Median 

Max. 

A.  D. 

In  45-minat6  penoda 

Mtnimtim  r*«iu«re<i 

21 
11 
11 

13 

10 

6 

15 
30 
20 

i« 

6 

40 
50 
50 

80 
50 
38 

200 

95 

120 

72 

100 

90 

28.6 

16.5 

Avwace  obt«in«d 

27.7 

In  50-minut6  periods 

M>Qi>nnT*i  rwiuirad 

12.8 

27  9 

Arerage  obtained 

24.8 

Min.  R( 

eq. 

Max.  Ob. 

Average 

Other  neriodfl 
40-5o  minute  periods 

86 
22 
51 

•  • 

72 
115 

60 

(i^fQinute  penoda 

33 

60-n]inute  periods 

47 

90-minQte  periods 

■  •  • 

90 

Frequencies  of  periods  other  than  45  or  50  minutes  were  small. 

Certain  characteristics  of  these  data  demand  explanation  and 
raise  queries.  The  median  is  in  no  case  above  50  periods.  If  18 
periods  (45  minutes  to  60  minutes)  be  counted  as  one  semester- 
hour,  then  the  median  amount  of  teaching  done  is  about  2  to  3 
semester-hours.  The  variations  from  the  median  amount  are  very 
great.  This  should  be  so.  No  fixed  maximal  or  minimal  amount 
should  be  required  of  all.  The  maxima  reveal  some  idiosyncracies. 
For  example,  one  institution  reports  that  it  requires  200  45-minute 
periods  of  teaching,  but  does  not  give  the  maximum  obtained.    The 
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highest  maximnTn  obtained,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  by  another 
institution,  is  95  periods  of  45  minutes,  while  another  reports  the 
TnaxJTnuTn  of  100  50-minute  periods.  Regarding  minima,  it  is  not 
dear  why  the  minima  for  the  50-minute  period  should  be  so  much 
lower  than  for  the  45-minute  period.  One  institution  reports  a 
period  of  90  minutes  and  indicates  that  it  is  a  period  of  combined 
supervised  study  and  teaching.  The  actual  amounts  of  teaching 
done,  as  shown  here,  show  also  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the 
varying  flexible  standard  of  2.5  to  5  semester-hours  of  practice 
teaching. 

17.    Distribution  of  Practice  Teaching  Among  Subjects, 

in  Percents. 


Flreq. 

Min. 

Median 

Mm. 

A.D. 

Portioii  done  in  fint  sobjeet 

81 

10 

6 

88 
8 
8 

07 
88 

•  • 

100 

80 

88 

10.8 

Portion  done  in  eeeond  tubjeeC 

11.2 

Portion  done  in  third  eubjeet 

•  •  •  • 

ContempoTAneoiieljr. 
Coneecutively 


Oyee 


2  no 
1  no 


These  data  indicate  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  strong  tendency  to 
provide  practice  teaching  in  different  subjects,  either  contempor- 
aneously, or  consecutively.  Among  those  few  institutions  that  do 
provide  practice  teaching  in  two  subjects,  the  median  tendencies 
are  to  have  two  thirds  of  the  teaching  in  the  first,  and  one  third  of 
the  teaching  in  the  second  subject.  It  is  noteworthy  that  fi.ve  in- 
stitutions report  practice  teaching  in  a  third  subject.  In  general,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  practice  teaching  of  prospective  second- 
ary teachers  is  done  in  but  one  subject.  But  is  such  a  custom  wisef 
Is  it  meeting  the  needs  of  the  secondary  teachers  t  The  writer 
thinks  not.  The  following  facts  are  pertinent  in  this  connection. 
First,  the  great  majority  of  high-school  teachers  teach  more  than 
one  subject.  Second,  if  they  receive  practice  teaching  in  but  one 
subject,  either  they  must  transfer  a  very  large  amount  of  their 
training  or  they  must  go  through  the  ancient  blunders  and  mistakes 
of  teachers  in  beginning  to  teach  the  subjects  in  which  they  have 
not  had  practice  teaching.  Suppose  that  the  teacher  is  called  upon 
to  teach  United  States  history  and  plane  geometry — and  such  com- 
binations are  not  uncommon.    And,  suppose  that  the  practice  teach- 
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ing  was  done  entirely  in  history.  The  chances  are  slight  that  there 
will  be  much  transfer  of  real  skill  to  teaching  the  geometry.  It  may 
be  argaed  that  facilities  cannot  be  supplied  for  so  much  practice 
teaching;  but  the  need  exists  just  the  same.  Practice  ieachiiig 
should  be  supplied  in  at  least  two  subjects,  and  as  soon  as  possible, 
it  shovid  be  required  in  at  least  two  subjects. 

18.    Cost  of  Supervision 

The  data  asked  for  here  were  not  given,  presumably  because  they 
had  not  been  computed  by  any  of  the  institutions.  However,  some 
did  give  the  cost  of  supervision  in  terms  of  the  total  or  partial 
salary  of  the  supervisors.  The  following  table  includes  such  data 
as  were  received: 


Freq. 

Min. 

Median 

Max. 

A.D. 

Total  nlary  

9 
90 

1500 

7.60 

$1300 
BO 

93600 
160 

HSO 

Partwl  wwOry 

80 

The  most  common  practice,  as  shown  here,  is  to  count  a  portion 
of  one's  salary  as  expended  for  this  work  of  supervision.  This  is  ex- 
plicable because  many  of  the  supervisors  give  part  of  their  time  to 
other  work.  The  teacher  of  special  methods  in  history  may  be  the 
supervisor  in  history  and  also  teach  some  other  course  in  that  field. 
Until  institutions  keep  careful  records  of  costs,  in  terms  of  students 
educated,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  secure  reliable  data  on  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  because  they  cannot  take  the  time  to  make  the  computa- 
tions needed  to  give  the  data.  Such  data  would  be  of  considerable 
value.  Institutions  contemplating  the  inauguration  of  practice 
teaching  ask  "What  will  it  costf "  There  is  no  definite  answer 
for  any  of  the  many  systems  in  vogue.  Hence,  the  interest  lags  and 
the  matter  goes  by  default  or  the  department,  or  college,  of  educa- 
tion fights  a  lonely  battle. 

19.    Exemption  of  Teacher s-in-Training  from  Practice  Teaching 

(1)  On  basis  of  previous  teaching  experience :    36  yes ;  38  no. 

(2)  Quantity  used  as  basis  for  exemption. 

A.  High-school  teaching : 

1.  Teaching  in  high  school  to  be  one  and  one-half  times 
the  practice-teaching  requirement. 

2.  Eight  months'  teaching  used  as  basis. 
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3.  One  year's  experience  is  nsed  as  basis  by  six  insti- 
tutions. 

4.  Basis,  "One  year,  four  hours  per  week.'* 

5.  Basis,  * '  One  year,  three  hours  per  week. ' ' 

6.  Two  years'  experience  is  used  by  three  institutions. 

7.  One  institution  counts  two  years'  experience  as  one 
semester-hour. 

8.  One  institution  counts  three  years'  experience  as  one 
semester-hour. 

9.  Two  institutions  use  five  years'  experience,  one  of 
them  counting  the  five  years'  experience  equival^it 
to  one-half  year  of  practice  teaching. 

B.  Elementary-school  teaching: 

1.  Ratio  is  that  of  two  times  as  much  teaching  expe- 
rience as  practice  teaching. 

2.  One  year  of  eight  months. 

3.  Two  institutions  make  "one  year  equivalent  to  ex- 
emption." 

4.  One  institution  uses  a  sliding  scale  of  one  to  two 
years. 

5.  One  institution  uses  three  years  and  makes  it  equiva* 
lent  to  two  semester-hours. 

6.  One  uses  five  years  for  exemption. 

7.  One  makes  one  year  equivalent  to  four  semester- 
hours. 

8.  One  makes  one  year  equivalent  to  three  semester- 
hours. 

C.  On  basis  of  other  factors : 

"Exemption  when  not  enough  classes  to  go  round." 

"Reduce  amount  upon  classroom  evidence  of  efidency."^ 

"Lack  of  accessible  school." 

"Practice  for  all  for  whom  there  are  opportunities." 

"Lack  of  adequate  facilities." 

"Exceptional  service  in  standard  school  system." 

"Each  must  teach  at  least  five  periods." 

"Optional  with  student." 

"Exempt  all  except  candidates  for  B.  S.  in  Education.'^ 
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Some  important  questions  are  involved  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
emption of  experienced  teachers.  For  example,  are  not  some  ex- 
perienced teachers  almost  incapable  of  profiting  by  any  training! 
Are  not  some  of  them  capable  and  desirous  of  profiting  by  just 
such  training  as  skillfully  supervised  practice  teaching?  Are  not 
facilities  at  present  too  scarce  to  provide  all  prospective  teachers 
with  practice  teaching  t  If  some  are  not  exempt,  at  present,  will 
not  the  schools  have  a  shortage  of  teachers,  even  in  normal  times  f 
Will  not  inspection  of  the  classroom  work  of  the  experienced  teach- 
er serve  as  basis  to  judge  if  she  shovld  do  practice  teaching  T  The 
writer  believes  that  for  the  present,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  resort 
to  more  or  less  exemption;  but  that  when  war  conditions  become 
normal  again,  the  practice  of  exemption  should  be  gradually,  but 
surely  discontinued.  Such  a  policy  will  mean  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  practice  teaching  on  a  scale  not  now  in  existence  in 
any  institution. 


20.    Credit  for  Practice  Teaching 

Toward  B.A.  or  B.S.  in  Arts 28  yes  lino 

Toward  dsgree  in  Eduoation 16  yes 

for  Equating  Praetice  Teaching  for  one  Semester-Hour's  C?r6dit 


Number  of  SO-minute  periods  required. . . 
Number  of  46-minute  periods  required. . . 
Number  of  46-minute  laboratory  periods 

required 

Numoer  of  55-minute  periods  required. . . 
Number  of  GO-minute  periods  required. . . 


Freq. 


20 
15 

13 
1 
1 


Min. 


15 
15 

15 
18 


Median 


21 
21 

36 


Max. 


90 
126 

50 
90 
25 


Bases  for  refusing  or  granting  credit  are  various,  but  mostly 
center  around  two  types  of  conditions.  First,  incompetence,  as 
judged  by  the  supervisor,  is  a  basis  for  refusing  credit.  Second, 
success,  as  judged  by  the  supervisors,  is  a  basis  for  granting  credit. 
A  few  institutions  report  the  work  in  praetice  teaching  as  a  ''non- 
credit  requirement."  This  is  probably  one  way  of  saying  that  the 
Arts  college  has  successfully  avoided  allowing  credit  for  such  work, 
yet  offers  the  work. 

On  what  sort  of  a  basis  could  one  be  expected  to  teach  126 
periods  for  one  semester-hour  credit  f  This  might  be  answered 
variously.    Yet,  to  the  writer  there  are  some  conditions  which  jus- 
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tify  as  small  an  amonnt  of  credit  as  that  for  126  periods.  If  the 
supervisor  rarely  visits  the  class,  if  conferences  are  rarely  hdd^ 
if  the  visits  to  the  class  are  few  in  nnmber  and  almost  all  partial 
periods,  then,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  work  is  probably  not 
worth  any  more  than  one  semester-hour.  It  is  but  little  else  than  un- 
supervised teaching,  and  that  is  not  efficient  practice  teaching.  The 
other  features  of  the  table  need  no  additional  comment. 

SUMMARY  OF  8UBVSY 

One  hundred  eleven,  or  52  per  cent,  of  the  institutions  rei>ort- 
ing  are  giving  practice  teaching  for  secondary  teachers.  Since 
1914-15  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  increase  the  work  in 
all  types  of  institutions  except  colleges  and  non-state  universitieB. 

Methods  of  Selection  of  Practice  Teachers 

1.  Practice  teachers  are  selected  from  junior  and  senior  clas- 
ses, from  the  fifth  year  of  combination  courses  and  from  graduate 
students.  The  major  tendency  is  to  select  a  senior — a  fourth-year 
student. 

2.  The  amount  of  general  college  work  required  preliminary 
to  entrance  on  practice  teaching  varies  from  10  semester-hours  to 
134  semester-hours.  The  general  tendency  is  to  require  a  Tuiuimum 
of  90  semester-hours. 

3.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  subjects  to  be  taught  varies  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  one  subject:    from  12  to  26  semester-hours,  with  an 

average  of  18  semester-hours. 

(2)  In  a  second  subject:    from  12  to  18,  with  an  average  of 

15  semester-hours. 

(3)  In  a  third  subject:  from  12  to  15,  semester-hours. 

4.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  education  before  en- 
trance on  practice  teaching  varies  from  10  to  17  semester-hours, 
with  an  average  of  12  semester-hours. 

5.  The  types  of  courses  most  frequently  required  in  education 
preliminary  to  entrance  on  practical  teaching  are : 
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Oeneral  Psychology  3  SeixL-Hrs.  72  Institations 

Educational  Psychology  3  Sem.-Hrs.  68  Institations 
Prin.  of  Teaching  in 

Sec.  Schools  3  Sem.-Hrs.  76  Institations 

History  of  Education  3  Sem.-Hrs.  72  Institations 

Special  Methods  3  Sem.-Hrs.  54  Institations 

Prin.  or  Phil,  of  Educ.  3  Sem.-Hrs.  54  Institutions 

About  one  third  of  the  111  institutions  (34)  require  observa- 
tion of  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

But  15  institutions  require  the  study  of  the  social  aspects  of 
education. 

Miscellaneous  types  of  courses  are  required  by  14  institutions, 
averaging  4  semester-hours  each.  In  this  group  of  prerequisites  are 
the  following:  ethics,  sociology,  Bible,  philosophy,  school  law, 
school  administration,  educational  hygiene,  genetic  and  experimen- 
tal psychology,  logic. 

6.  The  institutions  utilizing  observation  as  a  prerequisite  are 
tending  to  require  a  minimum  of  19  visits  with  11  conferences. 
About  one  half  are  done  preliminary  to  actual  teaching  and  one 
half  parallel  to  the  teaching.  The  same  proportions  are  distributed 
between  the  study  of  general  principles  and  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject  to  be  taught  by  the  practice  teacher. 

7.  In  scholastic  rank,  or  grade,  of  work,  there  is  little  agree- 
ment, due  to  the  vague  and  unsettled  conditions  of  educational 
measurement.  In  general  college  work,  67,  or  60  per  cent.,  of  in- 
stitutions have  some  form  of  requirement.  Fifty-nine,  or  53  per 
cent.,  have  such  requirements  in  the  subject  to  be  taught,  and  58,  or 
52  per  cent.,  have  such  requirements  for  work  in  education.  These 
requirements  are  expressed  in  terms  of  percentage,  letter-grades 
"passing,"  "good,"  and  excellent" 

8.  The  physical  status  of  the  prospective  teacher  is  taken  into 
consideration  by  38,  or  about  34  per  cent.,  of  the  institutions.  Fifty, 
or  45  per  cent.,  have  no  physical  requirement. 

9.  Probably  all  consider  the  moral  status  of  the  prospective 
teacher,  but  only  59  of  the  111  report  that  they  do  so.  Though 
they  state  they  have  such  a  requirement,  very  few  give  the  require- 
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ment.    Thirty-six,  or  32  per  cent.,  report  tbat  they  have  no  sach 
requirement. 

10.  An  average  of  54  per  cent,  report  that  they  have  no  pre- 
liminary apprentice  work  in  keeping  records,  making  reports,  reg- 
ulating hygienic  conditions,  nor  class  organization  and  manage- 
ment. An  average  of  27,  or  24  per  cent.,  report  that  they  do  re- 
quire preliminary  apprentice  work  in  these  phases  of  teacher  ac- 
tivity. Keeping  records  is  required  least,  and  regulating  room  con- 
ditions is  required  most  frequently. 

11.  The  final  sanction  of  the  selection  of  the  practice  teacher 
is  given  by  the  head  of  the  department  or  school  of  education  in  74, 
or  66%  per  cent.,  of  the  institutions  and  in  7,  or  6  per  cent.,  he 
does  not  have  this  function.  Other  persons  who  help  to  select  the 
teacher  are  the  instructors  in  education,  principal  of  the  training 
school,  regular  class  teacher,  superintendent  of  schools,  board  of 
education,  president  of  college,  member  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment representing  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Boards  of  education 
have  least  to  do  with  sanctioning  selection.  Others  do  this  in  the 
order  given  here;  department  of  education,  principal  of  training 
school,  head  of  collegiate  department  and  superintendent  of  schools. 

12.  Thirty,  or  27  per  cent.,  of  tlie  111  institutions  require 
some  degree  of  skill  in  use  of  teaching  apparatus;  23,  or  20  per 
cent.,  have  no  such  requirement. 

13.  The  use  of  some  form  of  test  to  aid  in  selection  of  teach- 
ers is  reported  as  follows:  70,  or  63  per  cent,  do  not  use  any 
standardized  tests ;  6,  or  5  per  cent.,  report  that  they  do  use  such 
tests.  Eighteen,  or  16  per  cent.,  use  a  practical  teaching  test^  and 
61,  or  55  per  cent.,  do  not.  One  institution  reports  experiments 
with  some  special  tests. 

14.  Ability  to  write  legible  handwriting  is  considered  by  10, 

or  9  per  cent.,  and  48,  or  43  per  cent.,  do  not  consider  It. 

« 

Practices  in  Supervision  of  Practice  Teachers 

1.  The  preliminary  selection  and  organization  of  the  subject 
matter  to  be  taught  is  made  by  supervisor  in  65  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
stitutions, while  in  50  per  cent,  the  practice  teacher  either  shares 
in  this  or  does  all  of  it.     Seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  institutions 
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state  that  the  practice  teacher  does  nothing  with  this  type  of  work. 
Six  institutions  state  that  the  practice  teacher  is  given  full  freedom 
in  his  matter. 

2.  Seventy  per  cent,  use  texts  as  guides  in  content.  Fifty- 
seven  per  cent,  use  syllabi  as  guides  in  content.  Thirty-three  and 
one  third  per  cent,  use  other  means. 

3.  In  56  per  cent,  of  the  institutions  both  practice  teacher 
and  supervisor  cooperate  in  lesson  planning.  In  33  per  cent,  the 
supervisor  dictates  the  plan.  In  15  per  cent,  the  supervisor  does 
nothing  with  lesson  planning. 

4.  The  aims  of  the  work  are  determined,  according  to  the 
returns,  by  both  supervisor  and  practice  teacher.  In  64  per  cent, 
the  supervisor  and  in  54  per  cent,  the  teacher,  share  in  determining 
aims.  In  14  per  cent,  the  teacher  is  not  supposed  to  determine  the 
aims  of  the  work. 

5.  During  the  period  of  practice  teaching,  the  supervisor 
tends  to  visit  the  classroom  and  inspect  the  teaching  for  13  partial, 
and  9  whole  periods.  Since  the  number  of  periods  of  teaching  tend 
to  be  about  36  to  50,  the  supervisor  is  in  the  classroom  about  20  to 
25  complete  periods,  and  makes  short  visits  to  the  room  in  about 
25  per  cent,  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  periods  of  teaching. 

6.  About  one  fifth  require  daily  reports  by  supervisor.  About 
two  fifths  require  no  daily  reports  by  supervisor.  About  30  per 
cent,  require  daily  reports  by  practice  teacher.  About  38  per  cent, 
require  no  daily  reports  by  practice  teacher. 

7.  About  26  per  cent,  require  weekly  reports  by  supervisor. 
About  35  per  cent,  require  no  weekly  reports  by  supervisor.  About 
31  per  cent,  require  weekly  reports  by  teacher.  About  35  per  cent, 
require  no  weekly  reports  by  teacher.  Practically  all  require  some 
form  of  final  report  on  work  when  teaching  is  completed. 

8.  Both  general  and  individual  conferences  are  used  in  67 
per  cent,  of  the  institutions.  Individual  conferences  predominate ; 
72  per  cent,  use  them.  Eleven  per  cent,  do  not  use  general  con- 
ferences. 

Individual  conferences  are  held  both  before  and  after  the 
period  of  teaching  in  58  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Conferences  before 
teaching  are  least  often  used. 
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9.  Parallel  observation  work  is  used  by  47  per  cent  of  insti- 
tations;  26  per  cent,  state  th^  do  not  use  it.  There  is  no  general 
tendency  as  to  the  quantity  of  these  parallel  observations.  Most  of 
them  concern  the  teaching  of  the  subject  taught  l^  the  practics 
teacher  and  are  in  the  same  school  where  the  practice  teacher  is  at 
work. 

10.  The  most  prevalent  method  of  rating  practice  teachers 
is  by  letter  grades.  Analytical  (score-card)  method  comes  next  and 
the  percentage  system  third.  Many  combine  letter  grades  with 
other  systems. 

11.  The  supervision  is  given  by  the  following  named  persons, 
the  order  indicating  their  relative  frequencies:  general  director, 
supervisor  on  college  faculty,  supervisor  on  staff  of  public  school, 
supervisor  connected  with  both  institutions,  and  supervisor  on  staff 
of  training  school  only.  Sixty  four  per  cent,  report  the  use  of  a 
general  director. 

12.  The  number  of  practice  teachers  supervised  by  the  gen- 
eral director  varies  from  none  to  155.  The  median  tendency  is  to 
supervise  about  10  to  15  teachers. 

13.  The  number  of  practice  teachers  supervised  by  the  special 
fiupervisor  varies  from  none  to  90,  but  the  median  tendency  is 
about  4  to  12. 

14.  The  time  in  dock  hours  per  week  per  practice  teacher 
given  to  supervision  varies  from  1  or  2  to  15  hours.  The  general 
tendency  is  about  2  to  5  hours. 

15.  The  portion  of  the  year's  work  of  a  given  class  taught  by 
practice  teachers  varies  from  10  to  100  per  cent;  by  the  regular 
teacher  from  none  to  90  per  cent.  The  prevailing  tendency  is  to 
divide  the  work  equally  between  the  practice  teacher  and  the  reg- 
ular teacher. 

16.  The  class  period  in  practice  teaching  varies  from  at  least 
45  minutes  to  90  minutes.  In  45-minute  periods,  the  amount  of 
teaching  varies  from  15  to  200  periods,  with  the  median  tendency 
about  40  to  50  periods.  In  50-minute  periods,  the  number  taught 
varies  from  3  to  100,  the  median  tendency  being  about  36  to  50. 
Periods  of  other  length  vary  from  22  to  115,  the  average  being 
about  57  periods. 
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17.  The  general  tendency  is  to  have  practice  teaching  done 
in  but  one  subject.  Amounts  done  in  first  and  second  subjects  tend 
to  be  in  the  ratio  of  2:1.  Five  institutions  report  teaching  in  a 
third  subject.  There  is  no  marked  tendency  in  doing  the  teaching 
in  two  subjects  contemporaneously  or  consecutively. 

18.  The  cost  of  supervision  is  reported  in  terms  of  salary 
rather  than  in  terms  of  cost  per  practice  teacher.  Nine  institutions 
report  a  median  cost  for  supervisor's  salary  of  $1250. 

19.  Exemption  from  practice  teaching  for  previous  teaching 
experience  is  apparently  used  as  frequently  as  non-exemption.  The 
percentage  of  institutions  granting  such  exemption  is  32  and  those 
without  such  exemptions  34.  Nine  institutions  require  a  year's 
high-school  experience  as  a  basis  for  exemption.  Four  require  two 
years'  experience  in  the  high  school,  one  three  years',  and  one  five 
years'. 

20.  Practice  teaching  is  quite  generally  credited  for  the  bach- 
elor's  degree  in  arts,  although  a  fair  minority  of  institutions  do 
not  so  credit  it.  Twenty-eight  grant  credit,  and  11  do  not.  A 
semester-hour's  credit  is  granted  for  about  21  45-minute  or  50-min- 
ute  periods,  and  for  36  45-minute  laboratory  periods. 

FORMS  OF  REPORTS  AND  RATING  SGHEDUIiES 

Very  few  institutions  submitted  blanks  which  they  used,  but 
the  material  submitted  is  here  given.  Similar  material  is  given  for 
Chicago,  California  and  Wisconsin  in  Bulletin  1917,  No.  29,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  pages  43-62.  The  list  here  given  includes 
the  following  institutions:  Baldwin-Wallace  College;  Highland 
Park  College ;  Indiana  University ;  Iowa  State  University ;  Leland 
Stanford  University ;  University  of  North  Dakota ;  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University ;  and  College  of  William  and  Mary.  Institutions  which 
are  establishing  practice  teaching  will  find  helpful  suggestions  from 
these  blanks. 
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I 

BALDWIN-WALLACE  COLLEGE,  BEBEA,  OHIO 
Instbuctor'b  Lesson  Pbspabation 

To  be  filled  out  before  direetiiig  stodents'  preparation. 
Course  Textbook  or  Manual  Lesson  Date 

Beview  of  High  Points 
New  Thoughts 
Belation  to  Previous  Work 
Parts  for  Special  Attention 
Helpful  Bef erenees 
Aim 

Correlates 
Transfers 

Practical  Applications 
Best  Methods  of  Presenting  This  Lesson 

n 

HIGHLAND  PABK  COLLEGE 

TBACHXB  EvnCIBNCT  BSOOBI) 

Very  Ezeel- 

/.    The  Teooher  Bating        Poor  Poor  Medium  Uood  lent 

1.  Personal  qualities 

2.  Intellectuality  and  insight 

3.  Motive  and  spirit  [Buling  omitted  in  reproduction] 

4.  Professional  preparation 

5.  InitiatiTe  and  self-reliance 

//.    The  Study 

6.  Direction  and  stimulation  of  students 

7.  Seat  work  inspection 

8.  Cooperation  and  loyalty 

9.  Individual  help 

10.  Interest  and  growth 

III.  The  Class  Becitation 

11.  Definiteness  and  clearness  of  aim 

12.  Accuracy  and  detail  of  presentation 

13.  Skill  in  questioning  and  illustrating 

14.  Power  to  interest  and  hold  attention 

15.  Begard  for  observing,  thinking, 

doing  and  expressing 

IV,  School  Management 

16.  Hygienic  conditions 

17.  Disciplinary  powers 

18.  Begard  for  routine 
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19.  General  atmosphere  of  school 

20.  Care  for  the  school  plant 
General  Bating 

Boom Beeorded  by Date 


m 

INDIANA  UNIVEBSITT  SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION 
Pbaotiob  Tbaohib's  Bioob]> 


Name 

Date  of  completion  of  practice  teaching 

Date  of  Gradnation  Degree 

Major  subject  No.  semester  hours 

First  minor  subject  No.  semester  hours 

Professional  education  courses,  No.  of  hours 

Average  scholarship  in  all  subjects  Major  subject 

education  courses 
Estimate  of  major  department  as  to  personality  and  general  ability: 

of  education  department: 
Previous  teaching  experience  in  years:    elementary  schools 

high  schools 
Last  position  (place)  (date) 

Name  of  county  or  city  superintendent 
Success  grade 

Kind  of  license  last  held  ,  date  of  issue 

First  position  after  practice  work  (date  and  place)  elementary  school 

High  school 
Estimate  of  success  in  this  position  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  (check) 

(See  rating  plan  reverse  side.)     [No.  IV] 
Strong  points 
Weak  points 
Comments  by  critic: 


886 
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IV 

INDIANA  UNIVKBSITY 
Pbaoticx  Tkachee's  Rboou) 
Subject Critie 

Qaa]itie8  of  Merit 

I.  Personality  (30  points)         P 
L  Personal  appearance  2 

2.  Adaptability— resourceful     9 

3.  Self-reliance— poise  3 

4.  Enthusiasm — optimism 
6.  Tact— sympathy 

6.  Sincerity — earnestness 

7.  Voice 

8.  Use  of  English 

9.  Industry 

10.  Intellectual  capacity 

II.  Physical  capacity  2 

11.  Teaching  8hm  (45  points) 

1.  Bange  of  information  8 

2.  Daily  preparation  of  lesson  4 

3.  Use  of  method  types  2 

4.  Sense  of  values  8 
6.  Skill  in  questioning  5 

6.  Attention  and  interest  2 

7.  Beaching  individuals  2 

8.  Using  pupil  experiences  8 

9.  Keeping  lesson  organixed  2 

10.  Economizing  of  time  8 

11.  Use  of  illustrative  aids  8 

12.  Assignment  of  lesson  3 

13.  Application  of  knowledge  3 

14.  Motivation  of  work  8 

15.  Accuracy  and  incisive 

thinking  8 

16.  Insistence  on  good  English  2 
III.    Management  (15  points) 

1.  Systematic  routine  3 

2.  Promptness  in  reports,  etc.  2 

3.  Appearance  of  room — atten- 

tion to  lighting  and 
seating  2 

4.  Discipline  4 

5.  Teacher's  personal  relation 

to  pupils  4 


12345   B   12346   B   12345  B 
[Bulings  omitted  in  reproduction] 


KATINO 

First  Second        Third 

Six  Weeks    Six  Weeks    Six  Weeks 
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IF.    Profeatioiua  AttUude 
(10  points) 

1.  Profeanoiial  growth  and  in- 

terest 3 

2.  Loyalty  and  eooperation      3 

3.  Attitude  towards  eritieism   2 

4.  Interest  in  pupils  and  8cho<d 

aetivitiea  S 

Total  Bating  Ist  2nd  8rd 

BgpUmation  of  Numherinff — ^P  indicates  perfect  score;  1,  superior  or  perfect 
score;  2,  above  average  or  .9  of  perfect  score;  3,  average  or  .8  of  per- 
fect score;  4^  below  average  or  .7  of  perfect  score;  5,  unsatisfactory  or 
.6  of  perfect  score;  B,  the  actual  rating  in  figures.  The  third  rating  will 
be  the  final  term  grade.  To  translate  this  rating  into  University  rating, 
add  2  to  a  grade  of  85  to  89;  6  to  a  grade  of  75  to  84;  and  2  to  a  grade 
of  70  to  74. 


STATE  UNIVEBSITY  OP  IOWA 

Tiaghkb's  Bxoobd 

Teacher  Dates 

Sections  Noted 
I.    Pwrpoae  or  Aim  Aeoomplishedt 

1. 

8. 

4. 

5. 
0. 
7. 

8.  [Baling  omitted  in  reproduction] 

IL    OrgafUeation  of  Material 
Did  she  assign  problems! 
Did  she  have  data  grouped? 
Did  she  provide  for  correlation  f 
Did  she  observe  relative  values  f 

III,  U»e  of  Knowledge 

Did  she  emphasize  quality  f 

Did  she  test  methods  of  workf 

Did  she  ask  thought  questions  f 

Did  she  ask  fact  questions? 

Did  she  encourage  good  expression  f 

IV,  Provision  for  Individuality 

Did  she  use  pupils'  experiences f 
Did  she  use  pupils'  present  interests f 
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Did  Bhe  use  text  material  onljf 

Did  she  eonsider  individual  needflf 

Did  ahe  stimulate  initiatiyef 
r.    The  Beeiiaititm 

Was  it  socialized  f 

Were  the  pupils  prepared  t 

Was  cooperation  demanded! 

Was  freedom  permitted? 

Was  discussion  encouraged  f 

Was  discussion  directed  f 

Incentiyes  and  motives 

Interest  and  attention 

Was  tlie  time  properlj  divided  f 
VL    General  Spirit 
VIL    Discipline 
VIIL    Is  She  a  Leader? 

Is  she  vigorous? 

Is  she  pleasant? 

Is  she  resourceful? 

Is  she  sympathetic? 

Is  she  handicapped? 
Dates  of  Conferenee  yfith  Teaeher 

VI 

LELAND  STANFORD  JB.  UNIVBESITY 

The  practice  teacher  is  asked  to  rate  himself  a  week  before  the  end  of  the 
semester  in  which  the  teaching  has  been  done.  The  special  supervisor  is  slso 
askeJ  to  rate  the  practice  teacher  on  a  separate  sheet  The  two  ratings  are 
then  plotted  as  curves,  in  ink  of  different  colors  on  another  sheet  which  is 
kept  as  a  record.    A  copy  of  the  rating  sheet  follows. 

SooKE  Shext  for  Bating  or  Practicx  TsACHiBa 
Name  of  practice  teacher  rated 

(Place  check  mark  or  "X"  in  the  one  of  five  spaces  following  each 

specified  trait,  which  most  nearly  represents  your  judgment  of  Praetiee 

Teacher's  ability.) 
Points  for  Bating  Degrees  of  Excellence 

J.    Preparation  Poor  Fair  Gh>od  VeryCJood  ExeeUent 

A.  Personal  Preparation,  i.e.  [Bulings  omitted  in  reproduction] 
thoroughness  of  knowledge  of 

subject 

B.  Preparation  of  suitable  mate- 
rial for  adequate  presentation 
of  daily  lessons 
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G.    Preparation  of  weekly  or 
montbiy  leason  plans 
11.    Teaching  ShiU 

A.  Ability  to  stimnlate  interest 

B.  Ability  to  aak  thought  proyok- 
ingqneBtiosB 

C.  Ability  to  carry  on  all  work 

of  the  elaasroom  with  prompt- 
ness and  eifideney 
///.    School  Management 

A.  Ability  to  goyem  daso 
(Self-control,  flrmness,  tact) 

B.  Ability  to  make  necessary 
routine  antomatio 

0.    Ability  to  adjust  methods  and 
materials  to  different  types  of 
pupil  ability 
/F.    Personal  Fitneea 

A.  Physical  and  mental  poise 

B.  Personal  appearance  (neat- 
ness, taste,  ete.) 

C.  Qualities  of  leadership 
(Executive  capacity) 


Signed. 


Official  Position. 
Date 


vn 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OP  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

Pkagtigb  Tbaohino 
Beport  by  the  Critic  Teacher 

For Student-Teacher 

Subject  Taught 

Number  of  Lessons  Observed  by  Student-Teacher Taught 

Semester Year Date  of  This  Beport 

Signed Critic-Teacher 
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A.  Preparatioii  of  Lesson 

[Spaees  for  record  eondensed  in  reprodnetian] 

B.  Skill  in  Conducting  Recitations 

C.  Ability  to  Manage  Pupils 

D.  Personal  Fitness  for  Teaching 

E.  General  Bating  of  Teaching 

The  points  outlined  below  are  considered  in  making  these  reports  which  de- 
scribe definitely  and  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  student-teacher.  It  is 
not  intended  that  the  critic-teacher  shall  report  on  each  point  in  every  case,  bat 
he  emphasices  those  points  that  are  especially  significant  for  the  particular 
student-teacher  concerned.  The  critic  also  adds  comments  on  any  other  notable 
aspects  of  the  student's  work. 

(a)  Preparation  of  Lessons — ^Accurate  knowledge  of  subject  matter; 
clearness  of  purpose;  originality;  ^;>preciation  of  relatiye  values;  eoneiseneas 
of  statement;  mechanics  of  plan-arrangement,  writing,  etc 

(h)  Skill  in  conducting  recitation — ^In  exposition  or  telling;  questioning; 
holding  attention  and  interest;  reaching  individuals;  using  pupils'  ezperienees 
and  responses;  keeping  lessons  organized;  economizing  time;  securing  and  fix- 
ing definite  results;  using  blackboard  and  other  means  of  illustration;  care  of 
pupils'  English;  assigning  study  lessons;  etc 

(c)  Ability  to  manage  pupils — General  attitude— sympathetic  or  cold  and 
formal;  winning  or  antagonizing;  systematizing  and  economizing  routine;  hand- 
ling distracting  or  disturbing  elements;  maintaining  authority;  decision;  con- 
sistency; etc. 

(d)  Personal  fitness  for  teaching — Scholarship;  industry;  promptness; 
willingness;  health;  energy;  animation;  general  culture;  refinement;  oourtesy; 
confidence;  poise;  neatness;  carriage;  voice;  enunciation;  etc 

vni. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVEB8ITT 

Department  of  Education 

Supervisob's  Bxpost  on  Studxnt  Txachimo 


Directions, — Make  two  copies  of  the  final  report,  filing  one  with  the  Ap- 
pointment Gonmiittee  and  one  with  the  Department  of  Education.  Bate  items 
by  the  point  system.  For  the  summary  rating  use  either  the  average,  median, 
or  mode,  as  seems  best.  If  any  items  cannot  be  rated,  omit  rating  of  them  or 
briefly  characterize  them.  Make  a  rating  about  every  fifth  period,  and  then 
the  summary  rating.    Becent  studies  show  that  BesutU  should  be  given  heavisat 
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weighting,  and  Technique  of  Teaehfing  next  in  importance.    Under  the  h< 
Miscellaneous  include  anything  not  covered  in  previous  headings,  and  yet  of 
value  to  the  report. 

Data  for  all  ratings  should  be  obtained  by  observation  of  the  work  of  the 
student-teacher  for  complete  class  periods,  by  investigation  of  ratings  in  quisses 
and  class  work,  by  character  of  the  pupils'  written  work,  and  by  any  behavior 
that  indicates  the  reactions  of  the  pupils  to  the  teacher 's  work.  Under  ' '  Classi- 
fication of  group  taught ' '  indicate  whether  a  class  in  high  school,  or  academy, 
etc 

It  is  of  great  value  to  place  one  of  these  blanks  in  the  hands  of  the  student- 
teacher  with  instructions  that  he,  or  she,  rate  the  work.  Thus  used  it  becomes 
a  teacher's  estimate  of  his,  or  her  own  progress.  It  also  insures  unity  of  aims 
between  student^teacher  and  supervisor. 

Supervisor  Student-teacher 

Subject  taught  No.  of  class  hours  taught 

Date  of  beginning  Date  of  completion 

Size  of  class  No.  of  boys  in  class 

No.  of  girls  in  class  Classification  of  group  taught 

J.    BesulU  of  Work  of  Student-Teacher    ^       ^       ^       ^       ^       9       ^ 

1.  Growth  of  pupils  in  Jm<S<S3JJ 

(a)  Subject-matter «««««« 

(b)  HahiU  required ^^^^^  ^°^"*^  ^  reproduction] 

(c)  Interests 

(d)  Ideals 

(e)  Eefleetive  thinking 

(f )  Appredaiion,  or  habits  of 
enjoyment 

(g)  Ability  to  study 

2.  Fulness  of  pupils'  recitations 

3.  Pupils'  manners  and  behavior.... 

4.  Pupils'  use  of  English 

5.  Neatness  of  pupils'  work 

6.  Pupils'  daily  preparation 

7.  Group  activity  in  work  of  pupils. . 

8.  All  pupils  busy  during  period. . . . 

II.    Technique  of  Teaching 

1.  Definiteness  of  aims 

2.  Skill  in  questioning  as  to 

(a)  Thought-stimulating  questions 

(b)  Memory  questions 

(e)  Wording  of  questions 

(d)  Distribution  of  questions.... 

(e)  Number  of  questions 
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3.    sum  in 

(a)  IJm  of  teste 

(b)  Uie  of  appaimtoa 

(c)  DriU  work 

(d)  Indnetiye  method 

(e)  DednetiTe  method  

(f )  Exposition 

(g)  Convereational  method 

(h)  Use  of  reviews 

( i )  Use  of  Bommariee 

(j)  Securing  work  from  all  pupils 
(k)  Management  of  individual 

differences 

(1)  Lesson-planning 

(m)  Lesson  assignment 

(n)  Selection  of  content 

(o)  Organization  of  content 

(p)  Grading 

III.  Schoolroom  Managemeni 

1.  Lighting 

2.  Ventilation 

3.  Care  of  books  and  apparatus 

4.  Written  work 

5.  Becords  and  reports 

6.  Seating  of  pupils 

7.  Discipline 

IV,  PerMndl  FaeU  About  Teacher 

1.  Familiarity  with  subject 

2.  Physical  status  in  class 

3.  Self-control 

4.  Faithfulness  in  daily  preparation 

5.  Attitude  towards  work 

6.  Attitude  towards  supervisor 

V,  Misoellaneow 

VI.    Summary  Bating 


OHIO  WE8LEYAN  UNIVEBSITY 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Daily  Report  of  Studknt-Tsachxb8 

To  be  used  by  all  student-teachera  teaching  outeide  of  BekMore. 
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Give  items  1-10  every  day;  others  as  thay  are  represented  in  work. 

1.  Name  2.  Subject 3.  Date 

4.  Location  5.  Type  of  School 

6.  Sise  of  dass:     Total No.  of  Boys No.  of  Girls 

7.  Length  of  Class  Period 


8.  Type  of  Period Lab.,  Direct  Instmctlon,  Supervised  Study. 

(Underscore  type  represented) 

9.  Name  of  Supervisor 

10.  Was  he  or  she  present  all  or  part  of  the  Period  t 

11.  Describe  the  situation  in  terms  of  work  a$Hgned  far  day,  aima  to  he  at- 
tained, procedures  used,  use  of  texts  and  apparatus,  conditions  of  room  as 
to  utility  and  hygiene,  your  own  jwrntpus  preparation,  speciai  indiividml 
differences  among  pupils, 

[Space  for  record  condensed  in  reproduction.] 

12.  Describe  the  responses  (results)  in  terms  of  habits  or  sJnUs  initiated  or 
fixed,  information  secured  by  pupHs,  interests  aroused  or  increased,  appre- 
ciative activities  noted,  use  of  thinking  abilities,  ideais  initiated  or  strength- 
ened, pupils'  preparation,  cooperatwe  aatinity  of  dlasa,  use  of  BngUsk, 
neatness  and  orderlMiess  of  p%i^pUs'  work,  futtn^ss  of  recitation,  all  busy 
during  entire  period. 


OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVEBSITT 

BePORT  of  WOSK  of  STUDSNT-TSACBXa 

to 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION* 

1.  Name  of  student-teacher: 

2.  Subject  taught: 

3.  Date  of  teaching: 

4.  Type  of  School:     High  School;  Junior  High  School;  7th.  or  8th.  Orade 

5.  Size  of  Class  or  Classes : 

No.  of  Boys:  No.  of  Oirls: 

6.  Number  of  Periods  Taught:  Length  of  Periods: 

No  of  Periods  visited  by  Supervisor: 


*To  be  used  when  Supervisor  is  not  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 

tiOB. 
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7.    Bate  following  items  u  eseeUenty  medlwiiii  or  poor. 

1.  Aflsigimieiiti: 

2.  Methods: 

3.  Besnlts  of  tseehing: 

4.  Teaefaer's  care  of  room  and  apparatos: 

5.  Sehoolroom  goremment: 

6.  Teaeher's  preparatioa: 

7.  An  J  miaeeUaneons  items  noted: 

1. 
S. 
8. 
4. 

8.  Name  and  position  of  person  reporting: 


COLLEGE  OF  WILUAM  AND  HABY 

Daily  Gkino  Bipobt 

(Filled  out  to  diow  sample  report.) 

Btudent-teaeher  Chrlamd  ,  Grade  Eigh  SehocL 

Subjeet  English  Comp,  J.  ,  Topie  Argummt, 

Type  of  lesson  Inductive 

Teacher's  plan:    Preparation         A      ,  Qoality       B       ,  Masterj       B 

Question:  Form  B  ,  Placing  C  y  Continuity  C 

Personal  bearing  A  ,  Self-possession  A 

Preparation  of  materials  ,  Originality      A      ,  "Snap"        C 

Control  of  class  B  Whjf 

Pupils' attention       90  per  omU.     ,  Whjf    Had  Uve  ii^crett  to  ihem-^an  im- 

expected  argiunent  irn  olost. 
Pupils'  initiatiye  B  ,    Organisation 

Habit  training:    Language         C         ,  Study  C  ,  Posture       C 

Ethxl  Tkazok  Fubb,  Critie. 
Grade  A  for  very  good,  B  for  fairly  good,  C  for  poor,  and  comment  speeifieaUy 

wheneyer  practicable. 

Lesson  was  too  slow  for  a  good  lesson. 


CHAPTEB  V 

PRACTICE  TEACHING  IN  THE  MANUAL  ARTS  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


Fbb>  0.  WmrooifB 
Professor  of  Industrial  Education^  Miami  Uniyersity 


The  status  of  practice  teaching  in  these  subjects  has  received 
little  attention.  The  report  of  the  committee  given  below  was  an 
attempt  to  collect  data  on  the  subject.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  many 
institutions  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire  sent  out,  the  report 
is  not  as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  it  should  have  been. 

Because  of  the  comparatively  recent  introduction  of  the  man- 
ual and  industrial  arts  into  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  and 
further  because  of  the  fact  that  until  quite  recently  it  was  thought 
that  anyone  could  teach  these  subjects  (often  this  was  because 
trained  teachers  could  not  be  obtained),  their  professional  aspects 
have  received  little  attention.  More  recently  teachers'  colleges  and 
normal  schools  have  been  training  teachers  for  the  practical  arts 
and  gradually  the  professional  side  of  these  subjects  has  been  de- 
veloped. Practice  teaching  has  received  attention  in  these  courses, 
but  often  it  has  been  poorly  organized  and  supervised.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  courses  in  the  manual  and  industrial  arts  as 
taught  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  has  not  been  organized 
and  standardized  as  has  the  subject  matter  of  the  academic  subjects. 

As  the  demand  for  vocational  education  has  developed  during 
the  last  ten  years,  new  aspects  of  the  teacher-training  problem  in 
industrial  education  have  arisen.  The  importance  of  practice  teach- 
ing here  is  indicated  in  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  which  briefly  says:  ''Prac- 
tice of  this  kind  (referring  to  practice  teaching)  is  highly  essential 
to  the  most  efficient  training." 
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A  ''Conference  of  Specialists  in  the  Training  of  Teachers  of 
Manual  Arts  and  Industrial  Education"  is  called  annually  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Invitations  are  extend- 
ed to  institutions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  which  train  teachers  of 
manual  arts  and  industrial  education.  The  states  included  in  this 
territory  are :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Conference  in  December,  1916,  at  the 
Gteorge  Peabody  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  status  of  teacher  training  in  the 
manual  arts  and  industrial  education  in  the  United  States.  Through 
the  office  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  this 
Committee  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  100  institutions  in  the 
United  States  which  are  credited  with  training  teachers  of  manual 
arts  and  industrial  education.    Only  25  replies  were  received. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  questionnaire  had  to  do  with  obser- 
vation and  practice  teaching.  On  this  subject  institutions  were 
asked  to  report;  first,  on  what  they  were  now  doing,  and  second, 
to  suggest  what  they  thought  should  be  done.  The  results  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

/.    What  is  Now  Being  Done 

1.  Almost  all  institutions  reporting  require  some  observation  and 
practice  teaching. 

2.  Have  facilities  for  practice  teaching 

(a)  in  model  school,  32% 

(b)  in  public  school,  28% 

(c)  in  model  and  public  school,  20% 

3.  Practice  teaching  done  under  supervision  of 

(a)     head  of  department,  36% 
(6)     critic  teacher,  28% 

(c)  grade  teacher,  8% 

(d)  combinations,  28% 

4.  General  plan  of  work  directed  by 

(a)     head  of  department,  56% 
(6)     supervisor  of  practice,  8% 
(c)     city  supervisor,  8% 
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(d)    instmctors,  12% 

(a)  combinations^  16% 

5.  Practice  experience  is  given  in 

(o)  woodwork,  13% 

(b)  woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing,  46% 

(c)  woodwork,  mechanical  drawing  and  metal  work,  17% 

(d)  academic  subjects  and  technical  work,  4% 

(e)  printing,  8% 

(/)     various  combinations,  12% 

6.  Amount  of  time  given  to  observation  and  practice  teaching  is 
extremely  variable,  ranging  from  12  to  270  lessons.  An  aver- 
age from  normal  schools  reporting  is  94  hours.  Colleges  re- 
port less  time  than  normal  schools. 

7.  Is  previous  teaching  experience  recognized  as  equivalent  to 
practice  teaching! 

(a)     *'No"  reported  by  71% 
(h)     **Yes'*  by  one  school  only. 

(c)  "In  special  cases,"  12% 

(d)  Answers  from  other  institutions  not  clear. 

//.     What  Shoidd  be  Donef 

1.  All  favor  some  practice  teaching  under  school  conditions 
approximating  those  of  the  regular  public  schools. 

2.  Critical  and  fairly  constant  supervision  of  all  practice 
teaching  is  essential. 

3.  Practice  teaching  should  be  done  during  the  last  year  of 
the  student-teacher's  course. 

4.  Considerable  variety  of  opinion  as  to  size  of  classes  most 
effective  for  practice  teaching;  majority  favor  12  to  20  pupils. 

5.  Much  variety  of  opinion  as  to  amount  of  practice  teaching 
to  be  required.  The  majority  favor  75  to  100  clock-hours  of  actuid 
teaching  in  a  two-year  course ;  little  if  any  additional  teaching  is 
thought  necessary  in  a  three-  or  four-year  course. 

6.  Observation,  of  a  limited  amount,  if  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  conferences  with  critic  teachers,  is  considered  valuable 
and  desirable. 

Recommendations  Made  by  the  Committee 

On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  the  Committee  that  distributed 
the  questionnaire  has  made  the  following  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  training  of  teachers  of  the  manual  and  industrial  arts : 

1.  All  student  teachers  in  a  manual  arts  or  industrial  educa- 
tion course  should  be  required  to  have  practice  teaching,  preceded 
by  observation,  both  under  expert  supervision;  classes  should  be 
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held  under  conditions  approximating  those  found  in  the  better 
grade  of  public  schools. 

2.  Classes  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  good  teaching 
conditions,  with  a  suggested  minimuni  of  10  pupils  and  maxiirnim 
of  20. 

3.  The  actual  classroom  work  including  observationy  assist- 
ing and  teaching  should  approximate  100  dock-hours,  an  equal 
amount  of  time  being  required  in  preparation  for  the  dass  work 
and  in  conferences. 

4.  Practice  should  be  required  both  with  highnschool  and  with 
grade  classes — one  assignment  with  each  in  different  semesters  or 
terms. 

5.  Practice  teaching  should  be  done  during  the  last  year  of 
the  student-teacher's  course. 


CHAPTEB  VI 

NOTE  ON  THl?  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  GENERAL 
TEACHING  POWER  AND  SOME  SPECIFIC  TEACH- 
ING QUALITIES 


0EABLI8  FaRDTd 

Dean  of  Teachers  Callege,  Uniyersity  of  Nebraska 


In  the  year  1916-17,  the  writer  made  a  study  of  the  correlation 
between  ''general  teaching  power"  and  the  five  principal  qualities 
upon  which  student 'teachers  are  rated  in  the  Teachers  College 
Training  School  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  This  training 
school  is  a  high  school  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  has  been  maintained  for 
ten  years  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing intending  teachers  an  opportunity  to  do  actual  teaching  in 
preparation  for  entering  the  teaching  profession  in  the  state.  Each 
prospective  teacher  is  required  to  teach  during  his  senior  year  in 
his  chosen  subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  must  have  given  forty 
University  hours  of  special  study. 

The  following  are  the  correlations  between  ''General  Teaching 
Power"  (G.  T.  P.)  and  the  five  specific  qualities  by  which  the  123 
student  teachers  considered  in  this  study  were  rated : 

1.  Personality  and  G.  T.  P 59 

2.  General  Scholarship  and  G.  T.  P. . .     .61 

3.  Major  Subject  and  G.  T.P 70 

4.  Social  Power  and  G.  T.  P 75 

5.  Technique  of  Teaching  and  G.T.P . .  .79 

1.  "Personality"  is  used  by  our  supervisors  to  include  (a) 
general  appearance,  (6)  vigor  and  buoyancy,  (c)  initiative,  (d) 
poise  and  (e)  tact. 
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2.  '' General  scholarship"  here  includes  not  only  academic 
but  also  professional  achievemient  and  is  based  upon  semester  grades 
on  file  at  the  office  of  the  University  registrar. 

3.  ''Major  Subject"  includes  the  chosen  subject  on  which 
the  student  has  made  special  preparation  for  teaching  and  is  here 
represented  by  the  semester  grades  on  file.  It  may  be  explained 
that  we  require  each  candidate  to  put  forty  hours  of  preparation 
on  the  subject,  or  a  subject  and  one  closely  allied  to  it,  that  is  to 
represent  the  field  to  be  taught  when  he  enters  upon  public-school 
teaching.  This  preparation  includes  a  course  in  the  special  mefthod 
of  teaching  this  chosen  subject 

4.  ''Social  power"  includes  an  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  enter  into  the 
mental  states  of  the  student  and  to  exercise  that  i^ympathy  and  di- 
rective power  essential  to  encouraging  students  in  their  work ;  also 
loyalty  to  supervisors  and  other  instructors  on  the  teaching  staff; 
and  finally,  ability  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  patrons. 

5.  "Technique  of  Teaching"  includes  (a)  skill  in  assignment, 
(b)  skill  in  showing  pupils  how  to  work,  (c)  skill  in  the  selection 
and  organization  of  subject  matter,  (c2)  ability  to  frame  strong 
questions,  (e)  skill  in  illustration,  (/)  ability  in  drill  work,  {g) 
skill  in  class  management. 

6.  "General  Teaching  Power"  is  determined  by  the  average 
results  of  the  ratings  of  three  judges  in  the  case  of  each  student 
teacher.  In  each  department  there  is  a  special  supervisor  who  has 
direct  charge  of  all  student  teachers  teaching  in  his  particular  sub- 
ject. This  supervisor  watches  daily  the  results  of  each  of  his  in- 
structors and  records  his  estimate  of  their  general  teaching  ability, 
f^irther,  the  professor  of  Educational  Theory  and  the  principal  of 
the  demonstration  school  estimate  the  general  teaching  power  of 
each  teacher  on  the  basis  of  a  half  dozen  observations  made  during 
the  semester.  The  ratings  made  by  these  three  sets  of  judges  are 
based  on  the  45  qualities  embraced  in  Boyce's  score  card  {Four- 
teenth  Yearbook).  The  writer  took  as  his  basis  of  general  merit 
the  average  of  all  of  these  judgments.  The  specific  quality  of 
technique  of  teaching  was  determined  by  these  same  judges,  and 
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in  a  similar  way,  which  doubtless  accounts  in  a  large  degree  for 
the  high  correlation. 

Personality,  Social  Power  and  Technique  of  Teaching  are  each 
based  on  the  combined  judgments  of  the  twelve  supervisors  of  the 
training  school  (who  are  continually  present  with  the  student 
teachers),  of  the  principal  of  this  school  and  of  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice. 


CHAPTEBYn 

THE  SUMMER  PRACTICE-TEACHING  PLAN  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 


H.  H.  Fosm 
Prof eisor  of  Eduemtion,  Uniyenitj  of  Ariioiia 


In  the  development  of  the  University  of  Arizona  teacher-train- 
ing system,  necessity  proved  to  be  the  mother  of  invention.  The 
University's  plans  for  a  practice  school  were  frustrated  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  for  various  reasons  the  local  high  school  was 
unavailable  for  practice  teaching.  The  solution  of  the  problem  was 
undertaken  along  somewhat  unusual  lines. 

In  the  Spring  of  1918,  the  city  of  Bisbee,  Arizona,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  25,000,  offered  the  University  Department  of  Edu- 
cation the  use  of  its  school  system  for  the  school  observation  and 
practice  teaching.  Bisbee  has  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  progres- 
sive school  systems  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  University  realized 
that  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  neglect.  The  elevation  of 
Bisbee,  about  5,200  feet,  gives  it  an  ideal  summer  climate,  and  the 
city  schools  are  in  operation  twelve  months  in  the  year,  the  sum- 
mer quarter  beginning  about  July  first.  Accordingly,  the  Univer- 
sity initiated  a  summer  session  at  Bisbee,  in  which  teacher-training 
formed  the  central  interest. 

The  practice  teaching  was  done  in  the  three  junior  high  schools 
of  the  Bisbee  system.  Many  of  the  regular  teachers  were  taking 
their  vacations  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  summer  quarter, 
and  so  far  as  adapted,  the  practice  teachers  were  given  their  classes. 
The  salaries  of  the  absent  teachers  were  thus  available  and  were 
divided  equally  among  the  practice  teachers,  each  receiving  about 
forty  dollars  for  the  six  weeks.  Four  members  of  the  University 
faculty  acted  as  supervisors,  in  conjunction  with  the  principals 
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and  certain  regularly  employed  teachers  in  the  Bisbee  senior  and 
junior  high  schools.  Nearly  all  of  the  subjects  usually  taught  in 
junior  high  schools  were  included  in  the  work  taught  by  the  prac- 
tice teachers. 

Each  practice  teacher  received  a  university  credit  of  three 
semester  hours.  Three  courses  of  instruction  were  given  by  the 
University  teaching  staff,  evenings  and  Saturday  forenoons,  in- 
cluding a  course  in  '^ Principles  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools/' 
which  was  closely  correlated  with  the  practice  teaching  and  was 
required  of  aU  who  had  not  already  completed' the  course  during 
the  regular  academic  year.  Each  course  carried  a  three-hour  credit, 
so  that  a  student  doing  full  work  would  earn  a  total  of  six  semester- 
hours  credit  during  the  six  weeks,  and  about  twenty  of  the  students 
included  practice  teaching  as  part  of  that  six  hours'  work. 

As  in  all  'first  times,'  adjustments  and  variations  were  inevit- 
able. On  the  whole,  however,  the  original  plan  remains  with  but 
few  modifications.  The  plan  as  it  has  evolved  is  as  follows.  Each 
practice  teacher  has  charge  of  two  hours  per  day,  each  hour  includ- 
ing both  class  instruction  and  supervised  study.  For  such  work 
she  assumes  full  responsibility,  subject  to  the  advice  and  criticism 
of  the  supervisor.  A  third  hour  is  devoted  to  visitation  (under 
guidance)  of  other  teachers  in  the  school  system.  Thus  one  half 
day  is  consumed.  She  is  also  required  to  participate  in  the  various 
out-of-class  activities  of  the  school  and  is  assigned  one  group  of 
pupils  for  her  special  charge. 

The  one  summer's  experience  with  the  plan  seems  to  justify 
its  claim  to  several  important  merits,  most  of  which  are  shared 
by  other  forms  of  organization.  (1)  The  practice  teachers  are 
teaching  in  a  real  school,  with  normal  boys  and  girls.  No  selection 
of  pupils  or  'making  allowances'  occurs,  and  the  teacher  enters  into 
the  full  life  and  responsibility  of  the  school.  (2)  The  practice 
teachers  first  meet  their  classes  as  strangers.  They  are  not  handi- 
capped by  personal  familiarity  due  to  previous  mingling  on  the 
same  campus.  Their  pupils  view  them  first  and  all  the  time  as 
teachers.  (3)  The  practice  teachers  mingle  constantly  with  the 
regular  experienced  teachers  on  a  professional  par,  and  the  conse- 
quent professional  and  personal  intercourse  contributes  much  to 
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the  upbuilding  of  a  professional  spirit.  (4)  A  unique  feature  is 
that  of  concentration.  The  practice  teacher  is  not  rushing  from  a 
college  lecture  in  history,  with  its  university  atmosphere,  to  a 
practice-teaching  exercise  with  school  boys  and  girls,  meanwhile 
with  mind  occupied  with  an  incomplete  experiment  in  bacteriology 
to  be  resumed  immediately  thereafter.  The  practice  teacher's  day's 
work  consists  solely  of  either  teaching  or  learning  how  to  teach. 
The  conviction  here  prevailing  is  that  too  often  practice  teaching 
does  not  dip  down  deeply  enough  into  real  school  teaching  but  is 
merely  skimming  the  surface;  that  immersion  in  one's  task  and 
its  atmosphere  is  as  essential  in  teacher-training  as  in  soldier-train- 
ing. (5)  Each  practice-teacher  is  expected  to  teach  two  summers, 
at  the  close  of  the  junior  and  of  the  senior  years.  Two  such  sum- 
mers are  included  in  the  requirements  for  the  teacher's  diploma 
issued  by  the  University  Department  of  Education.  It  is  felt  that 
this  sequence  of  practice  followed  by  further  theory  and  further 
practice  will  render  both  theory  and  practice  more  significant. 

This  first  attempt  was  under  favorable  circumstances.  Super- 
intendent C.  F.  Philbrook,  of  Bisbee,  and  his  principals  and  teachers 
were  from  the  start  favorable  toward  the  experiment,  and  in  most 
cases  optimistic.  The  doubters  were  open-minded.  Cooperation 
was  perfect,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  adverse  criticism  was 
not  to  be  heard.  The  Bisbee  school  authorities  are  now  urging  an 
expansion  of  the  work  for  the  coming  summer. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  STUDY  OF 

EDUCATION 

Aetiolb  I 

Ifame, — ^The  name  of  tlds  Soeiet7  BhaU  be  ' '  National  Soeietj  for  the  Stndj 
of  Education." 

Abtioli  II 

Object, — ^Its  purposes  are  to  carry  on  the  investigation  and  to  promote  the 
discussion  of  educational  problems. 

AsnOLi  m 

Membership. — Skction  1.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members — 
active,  associate,  and  honorary. 

Seo.  2.  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  purposes  of  this 
Society  is  eligible  to  active  membership  and  shiul  become  a  member  on  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sbc.  3.  Active  members  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  to  vote,  and  to 
participate  in  discussion. 

Sio.  4.  Associate  members  shall  receive  the  publications  of  the  Soeietj, 
and  may  attend  its  meetings,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  hold  office^  or  to 
vote,  or  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

SsG.  5.  Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  aetive 
members,  with  the  exception  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be  ezen^ 
from  the  payment  of  dues. 

A  person  may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  by  vote  of  the  BodtAj 
on  nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sbo.  6.  The  names  of  the  active  and  honorary  members  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Yearbook. 

Sbc.  7.  The  annual  dues  for  active  members  shall  be  $2.00  and  for  a0O- 
ciate  members  $1.00. 

Abticlb  IY 

Offle&r$  and  Committees. — Sbotion  1.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  an  executive  committee^  and 
a  board  of  trustees. 

Sso.  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  president  and  four 
other  members  of  the  Society. 

Sbc.  3.  The  president  and  vice-president  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  eae 
year,  the  secretary-treasurer  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  other  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  serve  for  four  years,  obe  to  be  eleeted  by  tiie 
Society  each  year. 

Sbo.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  Society,  shall  appoint  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  may,  at  its  diseretiOB, 
appoint  an  editor  of  tiie  Yearbook. 
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Sic.  5.  A  board  of  trusteeB  eonsiBting  of  three  members  shall  be  eleeted 
bj  the  Soeiety  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  to  be  eleeted  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  property  of  the  80- 
eiety,  shall  have  power  to  make  contracts,  and  shall  audit  aU  accounts  of  the 
Sodefy,  and  make  an  annual  financial  report. 

8bc.  6.    The  method  of  electing  officers  shall  be  determined  by  the  Society. 

Articls  V 

Puhlujations, — ^The  Society  shall  publish  The  Yearbook  of  the  Naiional 
Society  for  the  Stwfy  of  Education  and  such  supplements  as  the  EzeeutiTe 
Committee  may  provide  for. 

Abticli  YI 

Meetings. — ^The  Society  shall  hold  its  annual  meetings  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Other  meetings  may  be  held  when  authorized  by  the  Society  or  by  the 
Executive  Ck)mmittee. 

Aktiolb  vn 

Amendments. — ^This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting 
by  a  TOte  of  two-thirds  of  Toting  members  present. 
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Aesoeiate  memben  dull  receive  the  pnbUentiona  of  the  Booe^, 

Md  its  meetings,  bat  ehall  not  be  entitled  to  hold  oflle^  or  to 

ke  part  in  the  diaevwEion. 

Honorary  membera  ahaU  be  entitled  to  all  the  privilegea  of  Mtive 

h  the  exception  of  voting  and  holding  oSm,  and  ihall  be  ezan^ 

ment  of  doea. 

I  majr  be  elected  to  honorary  memberehip  bj  vote  of  flie  Sode^ 

n  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  namea  of  the  active  and  honorary  memben  ihall  bo  printed  in 


AmcLi  IV 
md  CommitUet. — Sbotiom  1.    The  olBeera  of  thia  Soeiefy  diaD  be 
h  vice-preeident,  a  ■ecretary-treaaorer,  an  ezecntive  committee^  and 

The  Executive  Committee  ihall  eonsiat  of  the  preddKit  and  fem 

ra  of  the  Society. 

The  preeident  and  vim-preeident  ahall  aerve  for  a  term  of  one 

etary-treaaurer  for  a  term  of  three  yeara.    The  other  mmbera  of 

I  Committee  ahall  aerve  for  foor  yeara,  otae  to  be  elected  by  tte 

year. 

The  Executive  Committee  ahall  have  genenl  charge  of  the  work 
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Sac.  5.  A  board  of  tnisteeB  eonmstiiig  of  three  memberB  shall  be  elected 
hj  the  Sodet J  for  a  term  of  three  yearsy  one  to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  property  of  the  80- 
eietj,  shall  have  power  to  make  contracts,  and  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  the 
Society,  and  make  an  annual  financial  report. 

Bec.  6.    The  method  of  electing  officers  shall  be  determined  by  the  Society. 

Akticli  V 

Pmbliwtiont.— The  Society  shall  publish  The  Yearbook  of  tke  Natumal 
Soeieiy  for  the  Study  of  Bdtkoation  and  such  supplements  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  provide  for. 

Abticli  VI 

Meetinge. — ^The  Society  shall  hold  its  annual  meetings  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
eiation.  Other  meetings  may  be  hdd  when  authorised  by  the  Society  or  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Abticli  vn 

Amendments, — ^This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  voting  members  present. 
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W.  C.  Bagley,  New  York  City 

J.  C.  Brown,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 

C.  E.  Chadsey,  Detroit,  Michigan 

E.  P.  Cubberley,  Stanford  University,  California 

E.  C.  Elliott,  Hdena,  Montana 

C.  H.  Judd,  Chicago,  Illinois  (Chairman) 

H.  C.  Morrison,  Middletown,  Connecticut 

G.  D.  Strayer,  New  York  City 

G.  M.  Whipple,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Mention  should  be  made  in  these  minutes  of  a  second,  though 
informal,  gathering  of  the  Society  at  Atlantic  City.  On  the  after- 
noon of  February  26th,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Proprietors  of  Had- 
don  Hall,  the  members  of  the  Society  met  with  the  officers  of  the 
Society  at  an  informal  reception  in  the  parlors  of  that  hotel.  There 
was  music,  light  refreshments  and  a  general  social  good  time. 

Lotus  D.  Cofpman,  Fresideni       Guy  M.  Whipple,  Secretary 
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FINANCIAL   BEPOBT    OF    THE   SECBETABT-TBEASUBEB   OF    THE 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

JaNUABT  1,  1918,  TO  DXCEICBXB  31,  1918,  Inclusivx 

BSCUFTS  lOR  1918 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1917 $2,097.47 

From  sale  of  Yearbaoka  bj  the  Public  School  Publishing 
Company: 

June  to  December,  1917 $l/)93.87 

January  to  June,  1918 1,204.94    $2,298.81 

Interest  on  aayinga  bank  account: 

To  January  1,  1918 $     27.11 

To  December  1,  1918 28.94    $     66.06 

Dues  from  1050  members  (current  and  delinquent)  $1,238.71 

Total  income  for  the  year $3,698.57 

Total  receipts,  including  initial  balance. . .  $5,691.04 

XZPXNDITUBSS  TOR  1918 

PuhUahing  and  Diairibuiing  Yearbooka: 

Preparing  17 th  Yearbooks  for  publication $  20.00 

Printing  2500  17th  Yearbook,  Ft,  I  ("Third  Beport 

Economy  Time") 680.07 

Printing  2500  17th  Yearbook,  Pt.  II  ('<  Measurement 

of  Educational  Products")   853.07 

Eeprinting  1500  17th  Yearbook,  Pt.  II 386.23 

Beprinting  750  14th  Yearbook,  Pt.  II 86.99 

Beprinting  1200  15th  Yearbook,  Pt.  II 246.50 

Beprinting  1000  16th  Yearbook,  Pt.  II 242.18 

Distributing  17th  Yearbooks 140.00 

Distributing  16th  Yearbooks  (June  to  Dec.,  1917) ....  10.00 

Premium  on  fire  insurance  ($5000) 13.75 

Total  cost  of  Yearbooks $2,678.79 

Secretary's  Office: 

Secretary's  salary,  one  year,  to  end  of  Atlantic  City 

meeting $  500.00 

Secretary's  expenses  attending  Atlantic  C^ty  meeting.  89.07 

Bookkeeping  and  other  clerical  assistance 53.20 

Stamps 54.80 

Stationery 17.85 

Total  for  Secretary 's  oflSce $    714.92 

Committee  on  the  Materials  of  Education: 

Stationery $     93.00 

Total  expenses $3,486.71 
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Total  expenditures  for  1918 $3,486.71 

{BavingB  Aeeonnt  $1,154.86 
Foarth  Libertj  Loan  Bond  1,000.00 
Gheckuig  Aeoount  49.47      2,204.33 

Total $5,69La4 

DScncBiB  81,  1918 

Honorarj  memben 3 

Aetiye  memben 333 

Aflsoeiata  memben 714 

Total  membenhip lOGO 

Gut  M.  Whippli,  Beenreiary'TreamMrtr. 
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CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  STUDY  OP 

EDUCATION 

Abtioub  I 

Name, — ^The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  "National  Society  for  the  Stndj 
of  Education." 

Abticlb  n 

Object. — ^Ita  purposes  are  to  carry  on  the  investigation  and  to  promote  tfaa 
discussion  of  educational  problems. 

AmcLE  m 

Memherahip, — Sxction  1.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members — 
active,  associate,  and  honorary. 

SiO.  2.  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  purposes  of  this 
Society  is  eligible  to  active  membership  and  sludl  become  a  member  on  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sbc.  3.  Active  monbers  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  to  vote,  and  to 
participate  in  discussion. 

Sso.  4.  Associate  members  shall  receive  the  publications  of  the  Socie^, 
and  may  attend  its  meetings,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  hold  office^  or  to 
vote,  or  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Sbc.  5.  Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  aetiw 
members,  with  the  exception  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be  ezen^ 
from  the  payment  of  dues. 

A  person  may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  by  vote  of  the  BotMj 
on  nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sxo.  6.  The  names  of  the  active  and  honorary  members  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Yearbook. 

Sic.  7.  The  annual  dues  for  active  members  shall  be  $2.00  and  for  umih 
ciate  members  $1.00. 

Aketcli  IY 

Offloere  and  CommitUee. — SionoN  1.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  an  executive  committee^  and 
a  board  of  trustees. 

Sbo.  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  president  and  four 
other  members  of  the  Society. 

Sbc.  3.  The  president  and  vice-president  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  the  secretary-treasurer  for  a  tenn  of  three  years.  The  other  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  serve  for  four  years,  obe  to  be  elected  by  the 
Society  each  year. 

Sbo.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  Society,  shall  appoint  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  may,  at  its  diaoretioB, 
i^»point  an  editor  of  tiie  Yearbook, 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

In  publishing  this  Fourth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education, 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  is  only  carrying 
out  a  policy  that  was  inaugurated  when  the  first  report  of  that 
Committee  was  published  and  that  has  met  with  ready  endorse- 
ment both  by  its  own  members  and  by  the  many  persons  outside  its 
membership  who  have  purchased  the  Fourteenth,  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Yearbooks  in  which  these  earlier  reports  appeared.  The 
fact  that  this  Fourth  Report  includes  a  series  of  specific  and 
straight-forward  rules,  or  maxims,  for  special  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  three  R's  and  that  these  maxims  are  based  on  the  best  ex- 
perimental evidence  obtainable  will  make  this  present  report  direct- 
ly useful  and,  I  am  sure,  uncommonly  valuable. 

G.  M.  Whipplb 
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FOREWORD 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Economy  of  Time  and 
its  Cooperating  Investigators,  in  Chicago,  October,  1917,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  of  which  Dr.  Ernest  Horn,  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  was  made  chairman.  This  Committee  was  to  be  respon- 
sible for  formulating  such  a  monograph  as  it  is  possible  to  issue 
at  this  time,  pertaining  to  ''Economy  in  Learning."  Its  effort 
throughout  has  been  to  put  its  recommendations  in  simple,  di- 
rect language,  that  its  report  may  constitute  a  handbook  and 
guide  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  supervisors  who  are  interested  in 
planning  classroom  procedure  with  due  regard  for  both  economy 
and  e£Sciency  in  teaching  and  learning. 

The  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  considers  itself  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  issue  this  Yearbook  as  one  in  the  series  of  publications 
representing  the  results  of  its  work. 

*  H.  B.  Wilson,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  the  Economy  of 
Time  in  Education 


INTRODUCTION 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Tin^e  in  Education 
has  so  far  been  directed  toward  the  achievement  of  economy  through 
a  better  selection  of  what  is  taught.  The  assumption  has  been  that 
it  is  uneconomical  to  teach  a  child  something  that  he  does  not  need 
to  know,  no  matter  how  skillfully  such  material  be  taught  The 
work  of  the  Committee  has  involved  two  things :  first,  a  thorough- 
going acceptance  of  the  point  of  view  of  sociaj  utility  in  curriculum 
making;  and  second,  the  choice' of  scientific  method  as  the  means 
of  determining  the  content  of  the  course  of  study.  In  subjects 
where  the  relation  to  life  is  obvious  and  where  the  data  involved 
are  relatively  simple,  great  progress  has  been  made.  Such  sub- 
jects are  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  other  subjects  where 
the  functions  in  life  outside  the  school  are  not  so  obvious  and  where 
the  data  involved  are  subtle  and  elusive,  the  progress,  while  grati- 
fying, has  not  been  so  great.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  Yearbooks  in  which  these  have  been  reported  have  been  stimu- 
lating to  superintendents  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  courses  of 
study. 

But  after  one  has  satisfactorily  determined  the  course  of  study 
in  a  given  subject,  there  remains  the  further  problem  of  discov- 
ering the  most  economical  methods  of  teaching  it.  It  is  this  task 
to  which  the  present  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Learning 
has  been  assigned.  Each  of  the  six  members  of  the  Committee  has 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  gathering  for  one  elementary  school 
subject,  the  experimental  data  bearing  on  the  most  economical  meth- 
ods of  learning  that  subject.  So  far  there  has  been  no  clearing-house 
for  these  experimental  data. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  search  for  pertinent  investigations, 
particularly  those  which  are  unpublished,  the  following  question- 
naire was  sent  to  departments  of  education  in  normal  schools  and 
universities  in  the  United  States. 
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Bome  unpublished  investigations  were  not  reported.  Each  member 
of  the  Committee  also  carried  on  a  search  on  his  own  account  for 
investigations  bearing  on  his  particular  problem. 

The  intention  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  gather  all  available 
data,  published  and  unpublished,  digest  them  critically,  and  base 
upon  them  summary  statements  applicable  to  classroom  work.  The 
Committee  has  realized  clearly^  the  limitations  under  which  it  has 
worked.  In  the  case  of  many  problems  the  investigations  are  not 
conclusive,  and  in  such  cases  the  Committee  at  first  hesitated  to 
make  definite  recommendations.  It  decided,  however,  that  it  should 
accept  this  responsibility  rather  than  to  pass  it  on  to  the  classroom 
teacher  or  to  the  superintendent,  neither  of  whom  ordinarily  has 
the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  data. 

The  Committee  has  therefore  decided  to  be  definite,  even  at  the 
risk,  at  times,  of  appearing  arbitrary.  Where  the  evidence  upon 
which  a  statement  is  made  is  weak,  that  fact  is  pointed  out. 

By  no  means  does  the  Committee  consider  that  this  report 
determines  in  a  final  way  the  most  economical  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  subjects  treated.  Such  an  interpretation  would  defeat  the 
whole  purpose  towards  which  the  Committee  has  labored.  But  this 
report  undoubtedly  does  indicate  methods  by  which  practice  can 
be  made  more  efficient  than  it  now  is.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  the 
definite  statements  here  made  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  investigation 
which  will  make  further  improvement  possible. 

Ernest  Horn,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Economy  of  Time 
in  Learning 
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CHAPTER  I 

PRINCIPLES  OP  METHOD  IN  TEACHING  WRITING  AS 
DERIVED  PROM  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION 


Frank  N.  Freeman 
Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Chicago 


INTRODUCTORY 

The  scientific  evidence  on  which  the  following  rules  are  based 
is  in  part  direct  and  in  part  indirect.  The  evidence  is  direct  when 
the  efSciency  of  alternative  methods  of  learning  is  compared,  either 
statistically  or  experimentally;  the  evidence  is  indirect  when  the 
rule  is  derived  by  applying  a  general  principle  which  has  been 
scientifically  verified.  Of  the  statistical  and  experimental  methods, 
the  experimental  is  the  more  direct.  It  consists  in  the  comparison 
of  the  performance  ,of  two  groups  of  learners  whose  method  of  pro- 
cedure differs  only  in  certain  definitely  limited  and  known  respects. 
The  statistical  method  usually  bases  its  conclusions  on  the  compar- 
ison of  two  groups  of  learners  whose  procedure  differs  in  an  in- 
definite number  of  ways.  The  validity  of  the  following  answers 
to  the  practical  problems  of  handwriting  is  of  different  degrees, 
according  to  the  degree  of  directness  of  the  evidence,  the  experi- 
mental method  being  the  most  valid  and  the  indirect  application 
of  general  principles  the  least.  In  each  case  the  type  of  evidence 
will  be  indicated,  and  for  convenience  will  be  designated  as  indirect, 
statistical,  and  experimental.  Evidence  of  a  statistical  or  experi- 
mental sort  which  is  not  based  on  rigidly  scientific  investigation 
may  be  termed  observational, 

I.     PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BODY,  ARM,  HAND 

AND  PAPER,  AND  SLOPE  OF  THE  WWTING 

Rule  1.    The  writer  sTiould  face  the  desk  squarely. 
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Evidence.  Statistical  evidence  indicates  that  a  side  position 
causes  spinal  curvature  and  eye  strain  (5,  6,  7).* 

Rule  2.  Both  forearms  should  rest  on  the  desk  for  approxi- 
mately three  quarters  of  their  length.  < 

Evidence.  Statistical  evidence  indicates  that  when  one  elbow 
is  unsupported  spinal  curvature  is  produced  (15). 

Rule  3.    The  paper  should  he  directly  in  front  of  the  writer. 

Evidence.  Direct  measurement  and  statistical  evidence  indi- 
cate that  when  the  paper  is  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line  the  ad- 
justment required  of  the  two  eyes  is  different.  This  causes  eye- 
strain and  a  twisting  of  the  head  and  body  resulting  from  the  im- 
pulse to  get  the  eyes  into  a  more  favorable  position,  which  in  turn 
produces  spinal  curvature  (6). 

Rule  4.  The  paper  should  be  tilted  to  the  left  (or  to  the  right 
in  the  case  of  the  left-handed  writer)  untU  the  lower  edge  makes  an 
angle  of  ahout  30  degrees  with  the  edge  of  the  desk,  and  the  writing 
should  slope  to  the  right  from  the  vertical  by  the  sams  am<>unt  (to 
the  left  in  the  case  of  the  left-handed  umter). 

Evidence.  On  these  two  related  features  the  evidence  is  con- 
flicting. Certain  investigators  present  statistical  evidence  that  the 
down  strokes  of  the  letters  usually  assume  a  direction  approximate- 
ly at  right  angles  with  the  projection  on  the  paper  of  a  line  joining 
the  two  eyes.  If  this  relation  is  maintained,  the  head  will  remain 
erect  so  long  as  the  down  strokes  are  made  directly  toward  the 
body  or  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  desk.  The  slope  of  the 
writing  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the  paper  (1). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  on  statistical  evidence  that 
when  the  paper  is  tilted  the  head  is  also  turned  so  that  the  projec- 
tion of  the  line  joining  the  two  eyes  is  brought  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  writing,  and  that  this  turning  of  the  head  causes  spinal 
curvature  (7,  citation  of  EUinger  and  Schubert). 

The  contention  of  those  who  maintain  that  an  oblique  position 
of  the  paper  and  slanting  writing  is  injurious  is  supported  by  fur- 
ther statistical  evidence  to  the  effect  that  children  who  write  with 
a  slant  hold  their  heads  nearer  the  paper  than  those  who  write  ver- 
tically.   This  produces  eye-strain  and  involves  crowding  of  the 


^Beferonces  in  parentheset  relate  to  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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lungs  and  digestive  organs  (18,  citation  of  Seggel,  and  7,  citation 
of  Munich  Commission  Report).  , 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  vertical 
writing  and  the  position  of  the  paper  squarely  in  front  of  the  writer 
(with  lower  edge  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  desk)  is  best  so  far  as 
posture  and  vision  are  concerned.  The  evidence  is  conflicting,  how- 
ever, and  in  applying  the  conclusions  to  writing  EngUsh  script  an 
important  qualification  must  be  made.  The  investigations  which 
have  been  cited  all  deal  with  the  process  of  writing  (German  script, 
which  is  considerably  more  complicated  than  English,  and  probably 
requires  minuter  attention  to  details  of  form.  Furthermore,  the 
slanting  writing  which  was  studied  by  these  German  scientists  had 
an  extreme  slope  of  forty-five  degrees.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
this  extremely  slanting,  complicated  script  is  more  injurious  to 
vision  and  posture  than  the  simpler  English  script  which  commonly 
makes  an  angle  of  sixty  to  eighty  degrees  with  the  base  line.     ' 

This  is  not  the  only  type  of  evidence  which  bears  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  paper  and  slope  of  writing.  The  other 
type  of  evidence  is  concerned  with  the  ease,  freedom  and  rapidity 
of  the  writing  movement.  First,  the  side-to-side  movement  of  the 
forearm  and  wrist  is  the  easiest,  and  hence  ought  to  be  utilized,  if 
possible,  in  writing  (19,  20,  22).  This  movement  cannot  well  be 
used  in  vertical  writing. 

Statistical  and  experimental  evidence  indicates  that  good  writ- 
ers make  the  sideward  movement  more  fluently  than  poor  writers 
(8). 

Statistical,  historical,  and  observational  evidence  indicates  that 
rapid  writing  tends  to  slope  (9,  16,  20). 

The  prescribed  position  of  the  paper  and  the  slope  of  writing 
is  probably  slightly  less  favorable  to  posture  than  the  vertical  posi- 
tion and  style  of  writing,  but  it  is  decidedly  more  favorable  to  flu- 
ency of  movement.  The  balance  of  evidence  is  therefore  in  favor 
of  the  above  rule. 

Rule  S.  The  forearm  shovld  form  a  right  angle  with  the  base- 
line of  the  letters. 

Evidence  (statistical  and  experimental).  This  position  is  sup- 
ported by  the  statistical  evidence  that  it  is  more  common  among 
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good  than  poor  writers,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  it  is  a  feature 
of  a  method  which  was  justified  by  an  experimental  trial  (8). 

Rule  6.  The  Jiand  should  he  placed  with  the  pabm  down  so 
that  the  wrist  does  not  slope  more  than  forty-five  degrees  from  the 
horizontd. 

Evidence  same  as  5. 

Rule  7.  The  hand  should  rest  on  the  third  and  fourth  fingers, 
not  on  the  side. 

Evidence  same  as  5. 

Rule  8.    The  forefinger  should  rest  on  the  penholder  helow  th» 
thumb  (nearer  the  pen  point  than  the  thwmb). 
Evidence  same  as  5. 

Rule  9.    The  penholder  should  he  grasped  loosely. 
Evidence  same  as  5. 

II.      PROBIiEMS  CONCERNINQ  THE  WRITING  MOVEMENT 

Rule  10.  The  writing  movement  should  he  a  comhination  of 
the  movement  of  the  arm  and  the  fingers.  The  arm  movement  is 
mx>re  prominent  in  the  forward  progress  from  letter  to  letter,  and 
the  finger  m4)vement  in  forming  the  individual  letters. 

Evidence  (statistical  and  experimental).  Individuals  differ  in 
the  amount  of  arm  movement,  but  scarcely  any  writers  exclude  the 
finger  movement  altogether  (8,  16,  21). 

Good  writers  use  as  much  finger  movement  as  poor  writers. 
Writers  who  have  been  trained  in  freedom  and  fluency  use  some- 
what more  arm  movement  than  poor  writers.  This  is  due,  not  to 
the  use  of  less  finger  movement,  but  to  the  use  of  less  of  the  irreg- 
ular movements  of  the  hand  and  wrist  (8). 

Rule  11.  The  writing  movement,  particularly  in  the  early 
stages,  should  he  divided  into  a  series  of  units  of  movement,  sepa- 
rated hy  very  slight  pauses.  It  is  not  continuous  and  uniform  in 
speed.  Hie  units  should  correspond  to  natural  divisions  in  the 
form  of  the  letters,  which  are  usually  mxide  up  of  an  upward  and 
a  downward  stroke. 

Evidence  (statistical  and  experimental).  Good  writers  divide 
the  writing  movement  into  units  by  pauses  more  disti^ictly  than  do 
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poor  writers.  Writers  who  are  trained  to  divide  the  writing  move- 
ment into  units  make  marked  improvement  (8). 

Rule  12.  The  downward  strokes  of  the  letters  should  be  toward 
the  body  or  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  desk.  This 
produces  a  slope  in  the  umting  which  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
angle  through  which  the  paper  is  tilted  (about  thirty  degrees  from 
the  vertical).  In  righi-hand  writing  this  causes  a  forward  slant 
and  in  left-hand  writing^  a  backhand  slant. 

Evidence  (experimental  and  observational).  Experiment  in- 
dicates that  a  movement  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  desk  is 
more  rapid  and  easier  than  one  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  forearm,  which  would  produce  vertical  strokes  on  the 
paper  (19) .  This  direction  of  the  strokes  has  the  further  advantage 
of  having  them  point  toward  the  eyes  and  probably  greatly  dimin- 
ishes a  tendency  to  turn  the  head  which  would  be  produced  by 
strokes  in  a  different  direction.  Experience  and  observation  indi- 
cates that  this  direction  6t  strokes  is  common  and  natural. 

Rule  13,  If  the  child  can  readily  use  the  right  hand,  he  should 
do  so.  If  he  has  very  strong  preference  for  the  left  hand  and  finds 
it  much  W4)re  difficult  to  use  the  right  hand,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  use  the  left. 

Evidence  (indirect,  statistical,  and  observational).  From  two 
to  four  per  cent,  of  all  children  are  decidedly  left-handed  (3) .  Sta- 
tistical evidence  has  been  adduced  to  indicate  that  compelling  a 
left-handed  child  to  write  with  his  right  hand  leads  to  speech  diffi- 
culties (2).  While  this  evidence  is  not  entirely  conclusive,  obser- 
vation does  indicate  that  the  right-hand  writing  of  a  left-handed 
child  is  poor,  and  that  worry  and  nervous  disturbance  result  from 
forcing  him  against  his  will  to  write  with  his  right  hand. 

III.      PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  THE  EFFECT  OF  AGE  AND  MATURITT 

ON  WRITING 

Rule  14.  The  speed  of  writing  should  be  low  at  the  beginning 
and  should  gradually  increase  from  about  30  letters  per  minute  ai 
the  end  of  Grade  II  to  about  73  letters  per  minuie  at  the  end  of 
Grade  VIII, 

Approximate  standards  of  attainment  for  the  successive  grades 
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based  on  the  median  scores  of  a  large  number  of  children  are  as 
follows:  Grade  II,  30;  III,  44;  IV,  51;  V,  60;  VI,  63;  VII,  68; 
VIII,  73  (12). 

Evidence  (indirect).  Young  children  are  incapable  of  mak- 
ing new  coordinated  movements  rapidly  (4, 14).  (Statistical)  All 
surveys  of  the  speed  of  writing  of  children  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  speed  (10, 11, 12, 17). 

Rule  IS*  The  standard  of  accuracy  should  be  low  at  the  be- 
ginning  and  should  gradually  increase  as  the  child  gains  in  matu- 
rity and  practice.  Letters  should  be  large  at  the  beginning,  because 
large  letters  do  not  need  to  be  so  accurate  as  small  letters.  Regu- 
larity and  correctness  of  form  should  gradually  increase  from  about 
35  on  the  Ayres  scale  (85  on  the  Thomdike  scale,  and  11  on  the 
Freeman  scale)  at  the  end  of  Orade  II,  to  about  66  on  the  Ayres 
scale  (13.5  on  the  Thorndike  scale,  and  21  on  the  Freeman  scale)  at 
the  end  of  Orade  VIII. 

Approximate  standards  of  attainment  for  the  successive  grades 
based  on  the  median  scores  of  a  large  number  of  children  are  as 
follows  (12)  t 


Grade 

Ayrea  Scale 

Thomdike  Soalef* 

Free  man  Seals 

II 

35 
39 
46 
fiO 
57 
62 
66 

8.5 
9.8 
10.8 
11.0 
11.9 
18.7 
18.5 

11 

Ill 

18.5 

IV 

14.5 

V 

16 

VI 

18 

VII 

80 

VIII 

81 

*The  values  on  the  Thorndike  scale  are 'estimated. 

Evidence  (indirect).  The  steadiness  and  accuracy  of  move- 
ment increases  greatly  with  maturity  (4).  (Statistical)  All  sur- 
veys have  indicated  marked  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  writ- 
ing from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade  (10, 11, 12, 17). 

Rule  16.  The  materials  u^ed  by  the  primary  chUd  in  writing 
should  minimize  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  The  first-grade  chUd 
should  write  with  a  pencil  having  soft  lead,  on  unglazed  paper.  The 
pencil  should  also  be  used  in  the  second  grade.  The  use  of  pen  and 
ink  may  be  begun  in  the  third  grade. 

Evidence  (indirect  and  observational).  This  rule  is  an  infer- 
ence from  the  deficient  motor  coordination  of  the  child.   It  has  been 
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found  workable  in  practice,  but  has  not  been  directly  verified  by 
scientific  experiment  (4,  9, 14). 

Rvle  17.  Exacting  formal  drUl  shotdd  not  he  given  before 
about  Grade  IV.  The  greater  part  of  the  practice  throughout  the 
grades  should  be  given  to  actuM  uniting  of  words.  Insistence  upon 
position  or  type  of  movement  should  first  become  strict  about  Grade 
IV.  During  the  primary  grades  only  the  gross  faults  should  be 
corrected. 

m 

Evidence  (indirect).  Growth  in  skill  of  movement  is  marked 
at  about  the  9th  year  (4)'.  (Statistical)  Few  pupils  who  are  given 
arm  movement  drill  can  use  the  arm  movement  before  the  fourth 
grade  (21). 

lY.      UETHODS  AND  DEVICES 

Rule  18.    There  should  be  specific,  directed  practice  in  writing. 
Evidence  (statistical).    Pupils  who  have  such  practice  write 
decidedly  better  than  those  who  have  not  (8). 

Rule  19.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  a  day  is  probably  the  best 
length  of  practice  period. 

Evidence  (statistical).  (Comparison  indicates  that  school  sys- 
tems which  employ  periods  of  15  minutes  a  day  obtain  as  good 
results  in  writing  as  those  which  employ  longer  periods  (12). 

Rule  20.  The  larger  part  of  the  practice  period — at  least  two 
thirds  on  the  average — should  be  occupied  by  the  pupils  in  actual 
practice.  Directions  and  discussion  should  be  made  as  concise  as 
possible.  Use  the  time  of  the  whole  class  to  discuss  only  those 
faults  which  are  general. 

Evidence  (indirect).  Studies  of  motor  learning  indicate  that 
many  repetitions  of  an  act  are  necessary  to  improvement  and  that 
rate  of  improvement  is  largely  proportional  to  the  amount  of  prac- 
tice. Verbal  directions  or  example  can  only  supplement,  and  can- 
not be  a  substitute  for,  actual  practice. 

Rule  21.  Standards  of  achievement  in  terms  of  definite  meor 
sures  of  form  and  speedi  shoidd  be  set  before  the  pupil  and  his  own 
writing  should  be  measured  in  the  sam^  terms  in  order  that  he  may 
trace  his  progress  and  relation  to  the  standard. 

Evidence  (experimental).   Experimental  studies  (some  unpub- 
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lished)  indicate  that  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  his  standing  and  pro- 
gress is  stimulating  (8). 

Rule  22,  The  pupil's  analysis  of  the  form  of  his  writing  should 
be  directed  in  turn  to  the  specific  elements  of  excellence,  such  as 
uniformity,  letter  form/ition,  quMity  of  line  and  spacing,  and  not 
simply  to  general  merit.  The  use  of  a  chart  which  represents  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  m^rit  in  the  specific  elements  of  excellence  is  to  be 
recommended.  In  the  case  of  the  better  umters  it  is  sufficient  to 
study  such  a  chart  and  to  analyze  one's  own  writing  one  element  at 
a  time.  A  week  or  more  in  the  year  should  be  given  to  the  study 
and  practice  on  each  element.  In  the  case  of  the  poor  pupU  it  is 
advisable  to  score  the  v)riting  by  an  analytical  scale  as  directed  in 
the  *^Plan  for  Testing  and  Keeping  Records"  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

Evidence  (experimental).  This  procedure  was  part  of  a  suc- 
cessful experimental  course  (8). 

Rule  23.  Pupils  should  maintain  a  balance  between  attain- 
ment in  form  and  in  speed,  so  as  not  to  develop  one  quality  to  an 
extreme  degree  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Evidence  (indirect).  There  is  evidence  that  the  two  qualities 
of  speed  and  form  are  to  a  large  degree  interchangeable.  Pupils 
may,  by  emphasis  on  one  or  the  other  quality,  be  led  to  a  higher 
attainment  in  the  quality  emphasized. 

(Statistical)  School  surveys  indicate  different  relationships 
between  average  speed  and  average  form  in  different  schools  or 
systems,  and  also  a  different  distribution  of  individuals  with  ref- 
erence to  the  two  qualities,  particularly  at  the  extremes  (11, 12, 13, 
17). 

Rule  24.  DriU  exercises  which  require  sweeping  side-to-side 
movements  develop  fluency  in  the  use  of  the  arm  in  carrying  the 
hand  forward  continuously  while  the  letters  are  being  formed. 

Evidence  (indirect  and  experimental).  The  value  of  such  ex- 
ercises is  inferred  from  the  importance  of  the  lateral  movement 
which  appears  from  the  comparison  of  good  and  poor  writers,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  constituted  a  part  of  a  successful 
experimental  course  (8). 

Rule  25.    Counting  is  a  useful  temporary  device  to  lead  the 
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pupUs  to  organize  ihe  movement  into  units.  The  parte  of  ihe  let- 
ters which  are  included  in  m^vem^nts  mjode  during  the  successive 
counts  must  he  determined  by  careful  experiment. 

Eyidence  (experimental).  This  device  is  part  of  a  successftd 
experimental  course  (8). 

Rule  26.  Considerable  individual  variation  in  position  tmd 
type  of  movement  should  he  allowed. 

Eyidence  (statistical).  Laboratory  studies  indicate  that  large 
individaal  yariation  exists,  even  among  pupils  who  are  taught  by 
the  same  method  (8, 16). 

Rule  27.  The  copy  for  the  formal  writing  driU  should  consist 
of  letters  which  are  classified  on  the  following  plan.  (1)  Those  let- 
ters should  he  grouped  together  which  require  similar  movements. 
There  are  in  general,  three  classes,  those  which  are  made  hy  (a)  an 
over-curved  movement,  (h)  an  under-curved  movement,  or  (c)  a 
mixed  movement.  (2)  The  simpler  letters  of  the  first  two  classes 
should  he  taken  first  and  the  mixed  letters  last.  (3)  Most  of  the 
practice  should  he  upon  words,  hut  these  words  should  he  composed 
of  letters  which  are  first  introduced  singly.  After  aU  the  commonly 
used  letters  have  heen  practiced  much  of  the  practice  may  he  upon 
sentences  which  are  taken  from  the  content  of  other  courses. 

Eyidence  (indirect  and  obseryational).  These  directions  are 
based  on  the  general  observation  that  skill  is  best  developed  by  be- 
ginning with  the  easier  and  proceeding  to  the  more  difficult  of  a 
series  of  acts  and  by  confining  practice  at  the  beginning  to  one  dif- 
ficulty at  a  time. 

Rule  28.  A  simple  style  of  umting  of  medium  slant  (sixty  to 
seventy  degrees)  and  no  flourishes  is  to  he  preferred. 

Evidence  (observational).  The  reasons  for  a  simple  style  of 
writing  are  that  it  is  more  economical  to  produce  and  easier  to  read. 
There  is  no  scientific  basis  and  probably  little  basis  of  any  sort  for 
a  choice  among  the  many  slightly  different  forms  in  common  use. 

FIAN  FOR  TESTING  AND  KEEPINQ  RECORDS  OF  THE  PUPILS '  PROFICIENCY 

IN  HAND  WBITINO 

Bules  21,  22,  and  23  direct  that  records  shall  be  kept  of  the 
pupils'  progress  and  that  these  records  be  used  as  guides  in  direct- 
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ing  their  practice.    The  following  directions  give  details  of  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  this  may  be  done. 

The  Nature  of  fhe  Records 

There  should  be  an  individual  record  of  the  attainment  of  each 
pupil  and  a  group  record  of  the  attainment  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 
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Fig.  I 

Every  pupil  should  have  a  record  of  his  attainment  (in  speed  and 
form  separately)  which  gives  his  standing  on  at  least  four  dates 
during  the  year — September,  December,  March,  and  June.  If 
practicable,  a  record  can  be  made  each  month. 

Specimen  forms  for  making  these  records  graphically  are  shown 
in  Figures  I  and  II.  These  forms  (without  the  line  which  indicates 
the  norm)  may  be  printed,  or  mimeographed,  or  made  by  each  pu- 
pil. If  they  are  duplicated,  the  same  form  may  be  used  for  all  the 
grades,  but  the  line  indicating  the  norm  must  be  drawn  separately 
for  the  individual  grades.   The  norms  are  given  in  Rules  15  and  16. 

After  each  test,  each  pupil  should  indicate  his  scores  by  short 
marks  on  the  appropriate  vertical  lines  on  his  record  blanks.    The 
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percentage  of  pupils  who  have  reached  or  exceeded  the  norm  for 
the  grade  should  also  be  indicated  on  the  class  record  blanks,  the 
first  indicating  the  percentage  of  the  children  who  reach  the  norm 
in  speed,  the  second  indicating  the  percentage  who  reach  it  in  f  orm^ 
and  the  third  indicating  the  percentage  who  reach  it  in  both  form 
and  speed. 

The  units  for  scoring  on  the  record  blank  for  form  correspond 
to  the  units  of  the  Ayres  Handwriting  Scale  (Bussell  Sage  Foun- 
dation). If  some  other  scale  is  used,  the  units  which  it  employs 
should  be  substituted.  The  units  of  the  speed  record  are  letters 
per  minute. 

A  more  detailed  record  should  be  kept  of  the  writing  of  the 
poorer  pupils.  This  may  include  all  who  are  5  or  10  points  below 
the  norm.    The  blank  for  such  a  record  is  shown  in  Figure  lY. 

This  record  is  not  a  graph,  as  are  the  others,  but  consists  of 
the  scores  in  figures.  Scores  are  recorded  in  five  characteristics  of 
the  writing  and  in  the  combined  value  of  all.  The  pupil  should  b^ 
drilled  especially  in  the  element  in  which  his  writing  is  poor. 

Scoring  in  the  five  constituents  of  writing  may  be  done  by 
means  of  an  analytical  scale,  such  {ui  the  Freeman  Handwriting 
Chart  (Houghton  MifOin  Company). 
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ju^:. :. 

yts^  , -I 

Au£s^ 

S£#T                         Dtt. 

M/IB.                     Ji/NL 

40 

to 

10 

so 

40 
30 

10 
10 

■» 

Pig.  m 

Note. — ^A  limilar  ehart  should  be  made  to  indicate  tlie  elaas  reeord  la 
form,  and  a  third  to  indicate  the  record  in  both  form  and  speed. 


Analyticau  RecoftO  in  Form 

UUA,            

Tlafm^ . 

4/uUi. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

/^AR. 

JvH, 

{luA^rrmdZi^  ^  aIo/vCC 

Upu/n/mtiU  ^aSnjtmU^ 

— -^r*^    y  / — 

^ilO,^  ^n/n^^aZinL 

CrJtHLCi.*ti9^ 

<^7U/ 

iff.  IV 


Method  of  Conducting  the  Test 

1.    Give  the  pupils  some  preliminary  practice  in  writing  the 
words  which  they  will  write  in  the  test  so  that  they  can  write  them 
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freely  from  memory.    In  the  second  and  third  grades  use  some 
suitable  rhyme,  as : 

''The  rain  is  raining  aU  aronnd| 
It  falls  on  field  and  tree. 
It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  hart 
And  on  the  ships  at  *^  '* 


In  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades  use  the  names  of  the  num- 
erals (not  the  figures),  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  practicing  up^  to  thirty. 

2.  Be  provided  with  a  stop  watch  or  watch  with  a  second 
hand. 

3.  See  that  the  pupils  are  ready  with  pen  and  ink  (or  pencil 
in  the  grades  in  which  pens  have  not  been  used)  and  paper. 

4.  Instruct  the  pupils  substantially  as  follows : 

''We  are  to  have  a  test  [or  game]  to  see  how  well  you  can  write. 
To  write  well  means  to  write  rapidly  and  also  to  make  it  look  well. 
Wo  are  going  to  write  what  we  have  been  practicing  [make  sure  the 
pupils  know  what  this  is].  Tou  will  start  when  I  say  'Begin'  and 
stop  when  I  say  'Stop.'  Be  sure  to  keep  writing  all  the  time  till  I 
say  '  Stop. '  [If  this  is  the  first  test,  give  a  trial  or  two  in  starting 
and  stopping  on  other  paper  than  that  which  is  prepared  for  the 
test]  Remember,  write  well  and  rapidly  and  keep  on  writing  until 
I  say 'Stop'." 

5.  See  that  everybody  is  ready,  start  the  watch,  or  wait  till 
the  second  hand  is  at  zero,  and  say  "Begin." 

6.  Keep  watch  of  the  pupils  and  start  going  again  a&y  that 
may  stop. 

7.  Note  the  watch  carefully  and  say  "Stop"  exactly  at  the 
end  of  two  minutes. 

8.  Glance  about  and  stop  any  pupils  that  may  continue. 

Scoring  the  Papers 

The  speed  may  be  quickly  and  accurately  scored  by  the  fol- 
lowing procedure: 

1.  Make  a  scoring  copy  by  writing  out  the  text  and  placing 
above  each  word  the  number  of  the  letters  in  the  text  up  to  the  end 
of  that  word. 

2.  Note  the  last  letter  the  pupil  has  written  and  give  him 
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provisionally  the  corresponding  score  by  referring  to  the  scoring 
copy. 

3.  Bead  through  t)ie  pupil's  copy  to  see  that  it  is  correctly 
written  and  add  or  deduct  any  letters  he  has  inserted  or  left  out 

4.  Divide  by  two  in  order  to  get  the  score  in  terms  of  letter^ 
per  minute. 

The  form  may  be  scored  by  following  the  directions  which  ac- 
company the  scale  which  is  used.  In  general,  some  practice  is 
needed  before  scoring  can  be  done  accurately. 
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CHAPTER  n 

PRINCIPLES  OF  METHOD  IN  TEACHING  READING,  AS 
DERIVED  FROM  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION 


William  8.  Qbay 
The  School  of  Edneation,  The  Univeraitj  of  Chieaso 


The  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education  has  re- 
ported during  the  last  four  years  a  number  of  studies  and  reports 
on  reading.  In  the  Fourteenth  Yearbook  (1915)  Supt.  R.  G.  Jones 
discussed  the  determination  and  use  of  standard  vocabularies  in  the 
primary  grades,  and  S.  A.  Courtis  discussed  the  determination  and 
significance  of  standard  rates  of  reading.  In  the  Sixteenth  Year- 
book  (1917)  the  relation  of  silent  reading  to  economy  in  education 
was  discussed  and  0.  F.  Munson  and  J.  H.  Hoskinson  reported  the 
results  of  an  investigation  to  determine  the  prevailing  practice  re- 
garding the  use  of  library  and  supplementary-reading  books  in  the 
different  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  in  fifty  American  cities. 

The  discussion  which  follows  summarizes  much  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  during  recent  years  concerning  economy  and 
efficiency  in  teaching  reading.  The  discussion  has  been  organized 
about  the  following  points :  (1)  growth  periods  in  the  development 
of  reading  ability,  (2)  suggestions  relating  to  the  teaching  of  oral 
reading,  (3)  factors  influencing  the  rate  of  silent  reading,  (4)  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  improvement  of  rate  of  reading,  (5)  sugges- 
tions relating  to  the  improvement  of  comprehension,  (6)  suggestions 
relating  to  the  hygiene  of  reading,  (7)  current  tests  of  reading. 

GROWTH  PERIODS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  READING  ABILITY 

1.  Accomplishment  in  oral  reading  increases  rapidly  in  the 
lower  grades  and  steadily,  but  less  rapidly,  in  the  upper  grades.  In 
the  Sixteenth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  (14)*  it  is  reported  that  accom- 
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plishment  in  oral  reading  begins  at  a  low  level  in  the  first  grade, 
increases  rapidly  in  the  second  and  third  grades,  and  continues  to 
increase  gradually,  but  less  rapidly,  through  the  r.emaining  grades 
of  the  elementary  school.  Many  schools  have  been  tested  in  which 
the  pupils  of  the  third  grade  were  able  to  read  passages  of  consider- 
able difficulty  independently  and  fluently.  Rapid  progress  of  this 
type  in  the  lower  grades  prepares  the  way  for  independent  and 
effective  reading  during  silent  study  periods  in  the  upper  grades. 
Recent  investigations  (13)  show  clearly  that  accomplishment  in 
oral  reading  can,  and  should  reach  a  relatively  high  level  by  the 
end  of  the  third  year. 

2.  Bate  of  oral  reading  increases  rapidly  in  the  first  three 
grades,  and  approximates  a  maocimal  rate  in  the  fourth  grade,  ex- 
cepting  in  the  case  of  difficult  passages.  The  records  (15)  for  rate 
of  oral  reading  of  more  than  7,000  pupils  show  that  the  normal 
rate  of  articulation  is  approximated  for  simple  passages  by  the  end 
of  the  third  grade.  In  the  case  of  passages  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty the  normal  rate  of  articulation  is  not  attained  until  later  in 
the  grades.  Calculations  based  on  the  records  mentioned  above 
show  clearly  that  the  classes  and  the  pupils  who  do  not  attain 
fluency  in  oral  reading  are  usually  slow,  ineffective  silent  readers. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  poor  reader  the  mere  mechanical 
processes  are  obstacles,  and  he  loses  time  in  taking  the  preliminary 
steps  which  are  necessary  before  he  can  comprehend  the  passage. 
Much  oral  reading  of  simple  selections  in  the  first  three  grades  aids 
in  the  establishment  of  the  habits  and  associations  which  are  pre- 
requisite to  rapid  silent  reading. 

3.  Accuracy  in  the  pronunciation  of  simple  words  in^^reases 
rapidly  in  the  lower  grades.  Longer  and  more  difficult  words  pre- 
sent real  difficulties  throughx>ut  the  upper  grades.  These  conclu- 
sions are  based  on  the  records  (15)  of  7,000  pupils  in  Cleveland  and 
St.  Louis.  The  unpublished  records  of  1,500  pupils  in  Indianapolis 
give  further  support  to  the  statements.  Cities  and  schools  differ 
widely  in  the  emphasis  which  they  give  to  the  development  of  in- 
dependence and  accuracy  in  the  recognition  of  words  in  the  lower 


^Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  list  of  35  references  that  concludes 
this  chapter. 
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grades.  Bapid  progress  in  reading  accomplishment  depends  largely 
on  the  ability  of  pupils  to  pronounce  words  accurately  at  sight  By 
the  end  of  the  third  grade  pupils  should  be  able  to  analyze  and 
pronounce  simple  words  without  hesitation.  During  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  the  analysis  of  longer  words  should  be  em- 
phasized. In  this  connection  pupils  should  be  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  dictionary  and  in  the  application  of  the  rules  of  i^Uabica- 
tion  and  accent.  The  schools  which  are  making  most  effective  pro- 
gress in  word  analysis  assign  such  exercises  to  special  drill  periods. 

4.  Mastery  of  tTie  mechanics  of  reading  is  frequently  acquired 
more  rapidly  ihan  ability  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  is 
read.  Two  investigations  (13  and  22)  have  been  reported  which 
deal  with  the  relation  of  oral-reading  accomplishment  to  compre- 
hension of  subject  matter.  Both  investigations  emphasize  the  fact 
that  during  the  third  and  fourth  grades  many  pupils  develop  so 
rapidly  in  ability  to  analyze  words  that  they  do  not  recognize  the 
meanings  of  all  the  words  which  they  pronounce.  The  results  of 
these  studies  suggest  the  deifirability  of  giving  less  emphasis  to  oral 
reading  after  the  third  grade  and  of  giving  increased  emphasis 
to  the  content  of  what  is  read  during  silent  study  periods. 

5.  Rate  of  silent  reading  increases  rapidly  in  the  lower  grades 
and  approximates  a  mroximal  rate  in  the  upper  grades.  Several  in- 
vestigations of  the  rate  of  silent  reading  were  summarized  in  the 
Sixteenth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  (14)  in  approximately  the  following 
terms.  Progress  in  rate  of  silent  reading  is  most  rapid  in  the  see- 
ondy  third  and  fourth  grades.  These  facts  harmonize  with  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  Courtis  and  others  that  a  pupil's  habits  in  re- 
gard to  rate  of  silent  reading  are  established  for  the  most  part  by 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  represent  a  period  in  which  rate  of  silent 
reading  may  be  emphasized  to  advantage.  Courtis  (7)  states  his 
conclusions  as  follows :  ''It  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  for  normal 
reading  rises  to  a  high  level  and  does  not  reach  its  maximum  until 
the  high-school  years.  The  curve  for  careful  reading,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  practically  constant  from  the  sixth  grade  on.  This  prob- 
ably means  that  the  rate  and  character  of  one's  serious  reading  is 
fixed  in  the  early  school  life.''    These 'conclusions  justify  the  reo- 
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ommendation  that  teachers  give  specific  attention  to  problems  of 
rate  of  silent  reading  daring  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

6.  27ie  rate  of  silent  reading  surpasses  the  rate  of  oral  read- 
ing between  the  second  and  fourth  grades.  Evidence  for  this  state- 
ment is  secured  from  the  conclusions  of  a  number  of  investigations 
of  the  problem.  The  rate  of  recognition  (20)  surpasses  the  rate  of 
articulation  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  grade.  The  rate  of 
silent  reading  (13)  for  second-  and  third-grade  pupils  is  less  rapid 
than  the  rate  of  oral  reading.  In  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
pupils  read  silently  at  a  rate  which  is  distinctly  more  rapid  than 
the  rate  of  oral  reading.  A  study  (24)  of  approximately  1,000 
pupils  showed  that  third-grade  pupils,  on  the  average  read  silently 
more  rapidly  than  orally.  In  still  another  investigation  (21)  it 
was  found  that  in  some  schools  the  median  rate  of  silent  reading 
surpassed  the  median  rate  of  oral  reading  as  early  as  the  second 
grade ;  in  other  schools  this  did  not  occur  until  the  fourth  grade. 
These  results  support  at  least  two  conclusions.  First,  rapid  silent 
readers  can  be  developed  much  earlier  in  the  grades  than  is  usually 
done  at  the  present  time.  Second,  silent-reading  exercises  can  be 
substituted  to  advantage  for  oral  reading  by  the  end  of  the  third 
grade,  since  pupils  have  reached  the  point  in  their  development 
where  silent  reading  is  a  more  economical  and  rapid  process  than 
oral  reading. 

7.  Ability  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  i^  read  im- 
proves steadily  throughout  the  grades.  In  the  Sixteenth  Yearbook, 
Part  I,  (14)  several  investigations  were  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  ''The  figure  shows  that  progress  in  ability  to  secure 
meaning  from  the  printed  page  is  made  throughout  the  grades,  that 
the  progress  is  less  marked  in  the  lower  grades  and  more  marked 
in  the  upper  grades."  The  results  of  practically  every  investiga- 
tion of  this  problem  indicate  clearly  the  appropriateness  of  em- 
phasizing the  content  of  Avhat  is  read,  persistently  and  consistently, 
throughout  the  grades. 

8.  Ability  to  comprehend  simple  statements  of  fact  should  be 
developed  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade.  An  investigation  (16) 
carried  on  through  the  use  of  the  Courtis  Silent  Beading  Test  No.  2 
showed  that  it  is  possible  for  practically  every  pupil  of  a  school 
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to  secure  a  comprehension  index  of  approximately  100  by  the  end 
of  the  third  ^ade.  These  results  are  distinctly  superior  to  the 
average  for  several  cities.  This  fact  indicates  that  many,  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  pass  beyond  the  third  grade  without  establish- 
ing the  fundamental  habits  on  which  intelligent  reading  depends. 
The  investigation  resulted  in  the  recommendation  that  habits  of 
associating  meaning  to  the  passages  which  are  read  be  emphasized 
from  the  beginning  and  that  every  pupil  be  required  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  simple  sentences,  with  almost  perfect  accuracy, 
by  the  end  of  the  third  grade.  If  habits  of  intelligent  reading  are 
not  developed  early,  there  is  danger  that  habits  of  thoughtless  read- 
ing will  become  permanently  established. 

9.  During  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  pupils  should  he 
taught  to  understand  selections  of  increasing  difficulty  and  they 
should  be  trained  to  utilize  reading  ability  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  the  reading  exercises  which  are  as- 
signed during  this  period  should  be  as  varied  in  character  as  are 
the  demands  which  are  made  on  the  reader  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  The  typical  reader  is  called  upon  to  utilize  reading  ability 
in  a  variety  of  ways.    The  following  are  illustrations : 

1.  To  read  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  coherent  reproduction. 

2.  To  determine  the  central  thought  or  the  most  important 

ideas  of  a  selection. 

3.  To  select  a  series  of  closely  related  points  and  their  sup- 

porting details. 

4.  To  secure  information  which  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  a 

problem  or  in  answering  questions. 

5.  To  gain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  essential  conditions 

of  a  problem. 

6.  To  discover  new  problems  in  regard  to  a  topic. 

7.  To  determine  the  lines  of  argument  which  support  the 

point  of  view  of  the  author. 

8.  To  determine  the  validity  of  statements. 

If  each  of  these  uses  of  reading  is  to  be  emphasized  effectively, 
special  sets  of  reading  habits  and  attitudes  must  be  developed.  As 
far  as  possible,  the  teachers  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
should  instruct  pupils  in  regard  to  various  methods  of  study  and 
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shonld  endeavor  to  establish  effective  habits  of  reading  in  connec- 
tion with  each  type. 

SUGGESTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  TEACHING  OF  ORAL  READING 

1.  Oral-reading  exercises  are  appropriate  for  iJie  early  lessons 
in  reading  instruction.  Jadd  (20)  points  out  the  fact  that  oral 
reading  is  the  natural  form  of  primary  reading.  The  child  brings 
to  the  reading  class  a  fully  developed  mastery  of  many  sounds  and 
their  meanings.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  pupil  recognizes  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word,  its  meaning  is  suggested  to  him  by  its  sound. 
After  a  word  has  been  recognized  several  times  in  oral  reading  it 
should  be  encountered  frequently  in  silent-reading  exercises  so 
that  the  sight  of  the  word  will  suggest  its  meaning  without  the  inter- 
mediate step  of  pronunciation. 

2.  Reading  exercises  sJiovld  emphasize  the  content  of  what  is 
read.  If  a  pupil  reads  for  content  from  the  beginning,  it  naturally 
follows  that  he  will  form  the  habit  of  looking  for  meanings  or  in- 
formation whenever  he  reads.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  attitude, 
the  selections  which  are  read  should  be  of  real  interest  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  pupil.  Furthermore,  this  method  of  teaching  reading 
facilitates  rapid  progress  in  word  recognition.  Numerous  expe- 
riments show  that  words  are  recognized  more  quickly  if  they 
are  associated  with  content  than  if  they  are  learned  in  isolation. 
Cattell  used  the  tachistoscope  and  exposed  letters,  phrases  and  sen- 
tences. His  results  showed  that  when  sentences  or  phrases  were  ex- 
posed they  were  either  grasped  as  wholes  or  not  at  all.  Huey  (19) 
found  striking  confirmation  to  this  view  in  an  experiment  in  which 
sentences  were  momentarily  exposed.  **  Rarely  were  single  letters 
read,  even  as  forming  the  beginning  or  ends  of  words  that  were  but 
partially  recognized.  The  readings  were  of  whole  words,  and  al- 
most always  of  words  connected  in  some  sense  fashion. "  Boggs  (2) 
conducted  an  experiment  to  determine  the  number  of  times  each  of 
the  following  had  to  be  shown  to  a  child  to  be  quickly  recognized : 
a  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  a  meaningless  syllable,  a  word  with 
definite  content,  and  a  sentence.  In  all  cases  the  sentence  was 
recognized  the  first  time  more  often  than  any  other  unit.  The 
foregoing  references  include  only  a  few  of  the  experiments  which 
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have  been  carried  on  along  this  line.  The  results  justify  fhe  con- 
clusion that  the  process  of  learning  words  in  the  early  reading 
exercises  will  be  facilitated  by  presenting  them  in  sentences  or 
longer  passages  and  by  concentrating  attention  on  the  meaning 
of  what  is  read. 

3.  Independence  in  fhe  recognition  of  words  shxmld  he  devei- 
oped  in  fhe  early  grades  by  mea/ns  of  word  study  and  phonetic  anal- 
ysis. The  practice  is  followed  almost  universally  of  conducting 
drill  exercises  in  which  the  basic  words  which  have  been  presented 
in  reading  exercises  are  learned  to  the  point  of  instant  recognition. 
Various  devices,  such  as  flash-card  exercises,  finding  given  words  in 
sentences,  phonetic  analysis  of  words,  etc.,  are  employed.  This  pro- 
cedure finds  justification  in  the  results  of  investigations  which  have 
been  made  of  the  problem.  Judd  (20)  secured  photographic  re- 
cords of  children's  readings  and  made  an  analysis  of  the  records 
to  determine  the  results  of  training.  The  pupils  included  in  the 
investigation  had  been  trained  largely  according  to  the  word  or 
sentence  method  and  were  supposed  to  read  primarily  for  mean- 
ing. Instruction  of  this  type  had  been  supplemented  by  some 
training  in  phonics.  The  pupils  were  selected  Mrith  a  view  to 
including  the  poorer  readers  and  the  better  readers  in  each  grade. 

An  analysis  of  the  records  showed  clearly  that  pupils  encoun- 
tered difficulties  in  their  reading  and  that  periods  of  evident  con- 
fusion occurred  from  time  to  time  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
steady  forward  movement  of  the  eye  was  interrupted.  These  com- 
plicated series  of  eye-movements  exhibit  a  failure  of  recognition 
to  follow  its  normal  course  and  suggest  that  the  child  was  explor- 
ing the  letters  in  the  words  in  order  to  recognize  the  word  as 
a  whole. 

''The  foregoing  discussion  can  be  translated  into  the  terms 
ordinarily  used  in  describing  school  methods.  The  word  method 
begins  with  the  assumption  that  the  word  is  the  natural  first  unit 
of  recognition.  As  the  words  become  numerous  and  complicated, 
the  word  method  usually  adds  a  plan  of  phonic  analysis.  The 
motive  of  this  added  analysis  is  to  help  pupils  to  keep  out  of 
periods  of  confusion. 

''Training  a  child  in  the  analysis  of  words  may  very  properly 
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be  described  as  training  him  in  the  mechanics  of  reading.  Purely 
mechanical  training  is  in  an  important  sense  in  opposition  to  the 
purpose  of  the  school  in  its  efforts  to  make  good  readers.  The  school 
aims  to  reach  the  level  of  fluent  synthetic  grasp  of  phrases.  Me- 
chanical training  does,  indeed,  temporarily  prevent  the  pupil  from 
understanding  the  meaning  of  passages.  Mechanical  training  would 
not  be  justified  if  distractions  could  be  avoided  by  ready  recogni- 
tion of  words.** 

The  final  conclusions  of  this  phase  of  the  study  were  that  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  read  for  content,  that  the  word  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  unit  of  recognition  at  the  outset  and  that  analysis 
or  phonetic  training  should  be  introduced  later  when  it  is  needed 
to  keep  the  word  units  clear. 

The  experiments  reported  in  References  5,  11,  and  18  of  the 
bibliography  are  interesting  in  connection  with  this  problem,  al- 
though they  lead  to  widely  different  conclusions. 

4.  Phonetio  analysis  sJtovld  be  introduced  in  special  drill  per- 
iods after  pupils  have  begun  to  note  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  words  which  they  have  learned  in  reading  exercises.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  the  writer  that  detailed  studies  of  words  should  be 
made  during  drill  periods  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  If  such 
studies  are  made  during  the  regular  reading  period  there  is  dan- 
ger that  attention  will  shift  from  the  coiitent  of  what  is  read  to 
the  study  of  individual  words.  U  the  basic  training  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  words  is  given  during  drill  periods,  the  information  and 
skill  thus  secured  can  be  applied  quickly  and  effectively  during 
reading  exercises  without  withdrawing  attention  from  the  content 
of  what  is  read. 

A  number  of  progressive  schools  follow  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing phonics  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  the  first 
grade.  By  this  time  ^the  pupils  have  learned  a  limited  reading 
vocabulary  and  their  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  simi- 
larities and  differences  between  such  words  as  ran  and  can,  cat  and 
sat,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  reading  lessons  the  pupil  notes 
some  of  the  familiar  elements  in  the  new  words.  A  suggestion  or 
direction  from  the  teacher  leads  him  to  a  recognition  of  the  new 
words  by  combining  familiar  elements.    After  the  pupil  has  met 
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with  success  a  few  times  in  the  incidental  study  of  new  words,  he 
is  prepared,  psychologically,  to  begin  a  systematic  study  of  words 
and  their  elements.  If  such  studies  are  introduced  with  the  first 
reading  lessons,  the  pupil  does  not  have  the  background  of  facts 
and  intelligent  interest  in  words  which  are  essential  if  words  are 
to  be  studied  quickly  and  eflfectirely. 

5.  What  phonic  system  should  he  usedf  This  specific  prob- 
lem has  not  received  detailed  attention  in  the  literature  of  reading 
investigations.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  give  a  final  answer 
to  the  question.  Effective  results  can  be  secured  with  almost  any 
method  in  use,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  representative 
schools  for  each  method  which  rank  high  as  determined  by  current 
tests  of  oral  reading.  Again,  there  are  schools  for  each  method 
which  rank  very  low. 

In  the  selection  of  a  phonic  system  there  are  two  general  con- 
siderations which  should  be  borne  in  mind:  (a)  the  sounds  of  the 
successive  elements  into  which  a  word  is  divided  should  result  in 
a  natural  and  accurate  pronunciation  of  the  word  when  the  sounds 
of  these  elements  are  combined;  (b)  the  system  of  analysis  which 
is  used  should  be  so  organized  that  the  habits  developed  in  the 
analysis  of  short  words  in  the  lower  grades  will  aid*  rather  than 
interfere  with  the  accurate  analysis  of  longer  words  when  they  are 
encountered. 

6.  WhicJi  of  the  current  methods  of  teaching  beginning  read- 
ing is  most  effective t  Only  a  limited  number  of  investigations  of 
this  problem  have  been  reported.  Usually  not  more  than  two 
methods  have  been  compared  in  any  one  investigation.  No  investi- 
gation thus  far  reported  has  been  suflSciently  controlled  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  results  were  a  true  measure  of  the  value  of 
the  different  methods  under  consideration.  The  conclusions  of  a 
number  of  investigators  are  summarized  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Bliss  (1)  compared  the  achievement  of  two  groups  of  pupils 
which  had  been  taught  by  different  methods.  His  conclusions  fol- 
low: ''While  the  scope  of  these  tests  is  too  limited  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  involved  too  few  to  warrant  an  authoritative  state- 
ment that  one  of  the  two  systems  of  reading  is  more  efScient  than 
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the  other,  the  general  tendency  of  the  results  is  unmistakable.  If 
the  tests  were  given  in  other  school  systems  or  repeated  several 
times  in  a  single  system  with  a  resulting  similar  tendency,  any 
element  of  doubt  would  be  finally  removed.  They  certainly  imply 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  school  superintendent  to  make  a  selection 
of  a  basal  system  of  reading  on  a  more  authoritative  basis  than 
mere  opinion.'' 

Gray  (13)  reports  the  results  of  a  study  to  determine  whether 
the^  Aldine  system  or  the  Ward  system  secured  the  more  effective 
results  in  the  mechanics  of  oral  reading.  Of  the  44  schools  tested,  26 
schools  used  the  Aldine  method,  17  schools  used  the  Ward  method, 
and  one  school  used  its  own  method.  The  results  showed  that 
differences  in  method  were  not  accompanied  by  uniform  differences 
in  accomplishment.  The  average  score  for  each  of  the  two  groups 
was  approximately  the  same.  A  study  of  the  records  of  individual 
schools  showed  that  of  the  schools  which  ranked  highest  in  the 
primary  grades,  some  had  been  taught  by  the  Ward  method  and 
some  by  the  Aldine  method.  Of  the  schools  which  ranked  lowest, 
some  had  followed  the  Ward  method  and  some  the  Aldine  method. 
The  study  verified  the  opinion  which  is.  current  that  there  are 
factors  other  than  the  specific  reading  method  employed,  such  as  the 
teacher,  the  economic  level  of  the  pupils,  the  nationality  of  the 
pupils,  the  amount  of  supplementary  reading  material  covered, 
etc.,  which  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  causes  of  success 
or  failure  in  primary  reading. 

Harris  and  Anderson  (17)  carried  on  an  investigation  in  the 
Dubuque  schools  to  determine  the  efiSciency  of  the  Beacon,  Horace 
Mann,  and  Aldine  systems  of  primary  reading.  The  results  of 
both  the  oral-  and  the  silent-reading  tests  indicated  superior  accom- 
plishment on  the  part  of  pupils  who  had  been  taught  reading  by 
the  Beacon  system.  The  investigation  was  too  limited  in  scope  to 
justify  final  conclusions.  Similar  studies  should  be  made  in  a 
larger  number  of  schools  with  school  populations  which  differ  wide- 
ly  and  with  a  larger  number  of  teachers  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  results  are  a  measure  of  the  superiority  of  a  given  system 
or  of  some  other  factor,  such  as  the  special  ability  of  an  individual 
teacher. 
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Hendricks  (18)  made  an  investigation  to  determine  whether 
pupils  who  had  been  trained  by  the  Rational  Method  conld  read 
more  or  less  effectively  than  pupils  trained  in  schools  where  no 
system  of  technique  was  used.  The  results  showed  that  the  pupils 
who  were  taught  according  to  the  Rational  Method  were  supericn- 
both  in  rate  of  readng  and  in  the  comprehension  of  what  was  read. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  second  group  of  pupils  followed  no 
specific  method,  it  is  possible  that  the  results  are  a  measure  of  the 
advantage  of  a  well-organized  system  over  a  poorly  organized 
system. 

Waldo  (33)  reports  the  results  of  an  investigation  to  determine 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  pupils  in  rate  and  comprehension  in 
silent  reading  who  had  been  trained  according  to  the  Ward  system 
and  the  Howe  system.  All  the  children  below  the  sixth  grade  start- 
ed with  the  Ward  system  except  one  section  which  had  the  Howe 
system.  The  pupils  were  tested  by  their  respective  teachers  with 
materials  selected  from  Current  Events,  a  school  paper.  The  re- 
sults showed  that  the  pupils  who  had  been  taught  by  the  Howe 
meth(^  did  the  best  reading  in  the  fall  test.  In  the  spring  test  this 
group  had  lost  its  leading  position.  "This  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  Howe  method  entirely,  for  the  teacher  in  that  third  grade, 
although  she  tried  to  work  both  systems,  did  not  carry  on  the  drills 
as  thoroughly  as  she  might,  being  more  interested  in  the  Ward 
method.'*  Other  explanations  were  offered,  all  of  which  empha- 
size the  fact  that  numerous  complicating  situations  arise  which 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  each  of  several  meth- 
ods with  a  single  test  applied  to  limited  number  of  classes. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  section  and  as  evidenced 
by  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  have  just  been  summarized, 
final  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  various  systems  of  reading  in  current  use.  Superintendents 
and  teachers  will  find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  reading 
systems  carefully  and  to  estimate  their  value  in  the  light  of  some 
of  the  general  principles  outlined  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this 
report.  The  following  are  suggested:  An  effective  method  (a) 
should  place  emphasis  on  the  content  of  what  is  read  by  means  of 
selections  which  are  of  real  interest  and  significance  and  by  means 
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of  the  methods  which  are  employed,  (b)  should  develop  indepen- 
dence in  the  recognition  of  words  by  means  of  word  study  and 
phonetic  analysis  introduced  in  special  drill  periods  after  the  pu- 
pil has  acquired  a  basic  vocabulary  through  content  reading,  and 
(c)  should  provide  a  system  of  phonics  which  leads  to  a  natural 
and  accurate  pronunciation  of  words  when  the  sounds  of  the  suc- 
cessive elements  of  words  are  combined  and  which  will  aid,  rather 
than  interfere  with  the  analysis  of  longer  words  when  they  are 
encountered  in  grades  above  the  second. 

7.  Two  different  types  of  oral-reading  exercises  sJiovld  be 
provided  for  the  second  and  third  grades.  By  the  time  a  pupil  en- 
ters the  second  grade  he  has  learned  a  reading  vocabulary  of  a 
few  hundred  words ;  he  has  gained  some  power  in  the  recognition 
of  new  words ;  and  he  is  able  to  read  simple  interesting  selections 
independently  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  unable  to  recognize  at  sight  many  words  which  he  hears  daily 
in  the  conversation  of  his  parents  and  friends;  he  recognizes  indi- 
vidual words  rather  than  groups  of  words  at  a  single  fi^cation  of 
the  eyes,  and  he  is  unable  to  read  with  a  great  deal  of  fluency.  In 
order  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  fundamental  habits  and 
associations  on  which  fluent  reading  depends,  many  progressive 
schools  require  much  sight  reading  of  simple  selections  during  the 
second  and  third  grades.  In  order  to  develop  additional  power 
in  attacking  increasingly  difficult  problems  of  meaning,  pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation,  expression,  etc.,  supervised  study  periods  are  or- 
ganized in  which  the  teacher  gives  specific  help  and  instruction 
along  needed  lines.  In  the  first  type  of  exercise  simple  supplemen- 
tary materials  are  used ;  in  the  second  type  basic  readers  are  used 
which  contain  carefully  graded  selections. 

8.  The  oral-reading  exercises  which  are  required  in  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  should  be  conducted  under  the  stimulus  of 
a  real  motive.  Teachers  in  many  progressive  schools  in  Qrand 
Rapids,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities,  have  discontinued  daily  oral- 
reading  exercises  above  the  third  grade.  Daily  silentrreading  exer- 
cises have  been  adopted  in  their  place.  Frequent  opportunities  for 
oral  reading  are  provided,  however,  in  the  various  school  subjects,  in 
morning  exercises,  and  in  special  periods  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 
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The  teachers  are  tmanimoiis  in  their  opinion  that  a  few  oral  readings 
given  under  the  stimulus  of  a  real  motive  which  calls  forth  the  best 
efforts  of  the  reader  are  much  more  effective  and  economical  than 
many  formal  oral-reading  exercises  of  the  traditional  type. 

9.  The  analysis  of  pdtysyUahic  words  hoik  for  content  and 
for  meaning  should  receive  emphasis  in  special  drill  periods  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Tests  in  oral  and  silent  reading 
show  clearly  that  pupils  in  general  are  deficient  in  their  ability  to 
analyze  words  effectively  either  for  meaning  or  pronunciation*  An 
examination  of  current  courses  of  study  reveals  the  fact  that  very 
little  systematic  work  is  done  in  word  analysis.  Judd  (20)  shows 
that  systematic  work  along  this  line  is  very  productive.  These  facts 
justify  the  recommendation  that  more  time  and  attention  be  given 
to  the  systematic  study  of  words. 

FACTOBS  INFLUENCING  THE  RATE  OF  SILENT  READING 

1.  Increasing  the  amount  of  attention  and  thought  to  the  con- 
tent of  what  is  read  decreases  the  rate  of  reading.  Courtis  (6) 
secured  results  which  show  dearly  that  one's  rate  of  reading  varies 
with  the  attention  given  to  the  thought  of  the  selection.  Whipple 
and  Curtis  (35),  in  an  investigation  of  skimming  in  reading,  found 
that  the  rate  of  reading  was  decreased  if  the  subjects  knew  that  a 
reproduction  of  what  was  read  was  required.  Gray  (12)  draws  the 
following  conclusion  from  his  investigation  of  the  problem.  ''A 
comparison  of  the  rates  of  silent  reading  of  prose  in  preparation  for 
answering  questions  and  for  reproduction  shows  that  a  few  individ- 
uals read  more  rapidly  in  the  latter  test In  nearly  every  case 

they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  reading  for  reproduction  was 
more  rapid  than  reading  to  prepare  for  questions,  because  they 
'rushed  through  the  selection  to  see  what  it  was  about'  " 

2.  Familiarity  with  subject  matter  increases  the  rate  of  read- 
ing. Dearborn  (8)  found  that  in  the  second  reading  of  a  selection 
the  reader  saved  one  third  the  total  reading  time,  diminished  the 
absolute  time  of  nearly  every  pause,  made  fewer  pauses,  and  in- 
creased noticeably  the  average  distance  of  the  eyes'  first  pause 
from  the  left  edge  of  the  page.  These  facts  suggest  the  desirability 
of  using  familiar  selections  in  exercises  designed  to  increase  the 
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rate  of  reading  and  the  regular  rhythmical  forward  movement  of 
the  eye  across  the  page. 

3.  The  rate  of  silent  reading  usuaUy  increases  as  tJie  amount 
of  lip  movement  decreases.  Hendricks  points  out  that  in  the  first 
grade  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  rates  at  which 
lip-movers  and  non-lip-movers  read ;  in  the  fourth  grade  lip-movers 
read  more  slowly  than  non-lip-movers ;  and  in  the  eighth  grade  lip- 
movers  read  decidedly  more  slowly  than  non-lip-movers.  Quantz 
(27),  in  a  study  of  adult  readers,  found  that  the  ten  slowest  read- 
ers show  almost  double  the  amount  of  lip  movement  that  the  ten 
most  rapid  do,  while  ''not  one  of  those  whose  reading  is  widest  is 
a  lip-mover  at  any  extent  which  can  be  observed."  Huey  (19) 
agrees  with  the  conclusions  cited  above,  but  points  out  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule. 

4.  Regular  rJiythmical  movements  of  the  eyes  are  prerequisite 
to  rapid  silent  reading.  Huey's  (19)  observations  led  him  to  the 
following  conclusions:  f  Each  would  fall  into  a  reading  pace  that 
seemed  most  natural  to  him  and  would  then  read  page  after  page 
in  exacHy  the  same  time Habits  of  eye  movement  are  doubt- 
less important  factors  in  setting  this  pace."  Dearborn  (8)  sup- 
ports the  same  point  of  view  when  he  says:  *' It  is,  in  the  writer's 
belief,  clearly  indicated  by  the  above  experiments,  that  one  of  the 
essentials  of  natural  and  rapid  reading  is  that  the  reader's  eye 
should  at  once  be  able  to  acquire  a  regiklar  and  uniform  motor 
habit  of  reaction  for  each  line." 

5.  Ability  to  assimilate  the  content  of  what  is  read  increases 
the  rate  of  reading.  Buediger  (29)  reaches  the  following  conclu- 
sions: "The  essential  factors  that  determine 'reading  must  be 
looked  upon  as  central  rather  than  peripheral.  li  is  not  a  matter 
of  getting  material  to  the  brain,  but  of  assimilating  it  after  it  is 
there." 

6.  Length  of  words.  Different  points  of  view  are  held  rela- 
tive to  the  influence  of  the  length  of  words  on  reading  rate.  Beer 
states  that  the  reading  time  varies  with  the  character  of  the  words 
used.  Thus  a  preponderance  of  monosyllabic  words  makes  the  read- 
ing time  longer  owing  to  the  relatively  greater  meaning  conveyed 
by  monosyllabic  words.    Messmer  reported  similar  results.    Dear- 
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bom  (9),  in  checking  the  results  of  Messmer's  ezpeidment,  says: 
"It  is  not  the  short  words  as  such,  but  the  words  which  cannot 
be  easily  grouped  with  others  which  necessitate  separate  fixation." 
7.  Summary  of  factors.  Quantz  (27),  considering  all  the 
factors  which  he  found  to  contribute  to  rapid  reading,  said  that 
they  are  in  the  order  of  importance:  ''visual  perception;  practice 
as  determined  by  amount  of  reading  from  childhood  on ;  power  of 
concentration,  mental  alertness,  estimated  by  rapidity  of  original 
composition;  scholarly  ability,  as  decided  by  college  records/' 

SUGQBSTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  RATE  OF  READING 

1.  Short  exposure  exercises  are  effective  in  improving  the 
rate  of  reading  in  the  lower  grades.  Gray  (12)  reports  the  result 
of  a  short  exposure  experiment  in  which  sense  material,  nonsense 
syllables,  digits  and  groups  of  the  digit  zero  were  used.  The  period 
of  practice  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  per  day  for  twenty 
days.  Gray's  results  led  to  the  following  conclusions:  "It  seems 
that  positive  results  can  be  obtained  if  the  training  is  undertaken 
as  early  as  the  fourth  year.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  may  be 
repeated  here  that  without  doubt  the  type  of  training  which  is 
given  in  primary  work  by  means  of  the  fiash  cards  is  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  early  training  in  reading."  Whipple  and 
Gray  each  secured  results  which  indicate  that  exercises  of  the  type 
described  above  are  of  little  value  after  the  sixth  grade. 

2.  Short  exposure  exercises,  combined  v)ith  training  in  rapid 
reading,  are  effective  in  increasing  the  rate^  of  reading.  Gray  (12) 
conducted  a  controlled  experiment  with  a  good  reader  and  a  poor 
reader  and  reached  the  following  conclusions :  such  training  results 
in  marked  increases  in  the  rate  of  reading;  the  decreases  in  rate 
which  are  to  be  noted  after  a  lapse  of  three  months  do  not  carry 
the  reader  back  to  the  point  at  which  he  started  before  practice ;  the 
increase  in  rate  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  eye  pauses  per  line. 

3.  Speed  drills  increase  the  rate  of  reading,  hut  do  not  change 
the  effectiveness  of  reading  to  any  large  extent.  Peters  (25)  draws 
the  following  conclusions  from  an  experiment  with  207  different 
pupils  in  grades  three  to  six  inclusive:    ''This  table  shows  a  rela- 
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tive  gain  of  18.7  per  cent,  in  speed,  but  a  trifling  loss  in  quality  as 
a  result  of  the  speed  drills."  Gray  (12)  concludes  that  short  ex- 
posure exercises  and  speed  drills  increase  the  rate  materially,  but 
do  not  change  comprehension  in  any  material  way.  Judd  (20)  re- 
ports the  results  of  special  experiments  in  the  training  of  pupils. 
In  each  case  there  was  marked  improvement  both  in  rate  of  read- 
ing and  in  comprehension.  These  facts  indicate  that  training  to 
increase  the  rate  of  reading  should  be  accompanied  by  devices  which 
also  give  emphasis  to  the  content  of  what  is  read. 

4.  Skimming  in  reading  increases  the  rate  but  may  decrease 
markedly  the  compreJiension  of  wJiat  is  read.  Whipple  and  Curtis 
(35)  concluded  from  a  preliminary  investigation  in  skimming  with 
six  adults  that  skimming  is  a  much  more  rapid  process  than  normal 
silent  reading,  but  that  when  readers  are  forced  to  skim  at  a  pre- 
scribed and  unusually  high  rate,  reproduction  becomes  very  poor 
and  the  whole  process  becomes  disagreeable  and  flurried. 

5.  lfuc%  reading  of  simple  interesting  material  is  effective  in 
increasing  the  rate  of  reading.  Much  oral  reading  of  simple  mate- 
rial in  the  second  and  third  grades  forms  the  habits  and  associations 
on  which  fluent  reading  depends.  Much  silent  reading  of  rela- 
tively simple  material  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  is  effec- 
tive, as  shown  by  Oberholtzer  (23).  Frequent  silent-reading  exer- 
cises, with  a  limited  amount  of  time  in  which  to  complete  the  read- 
ing, tends  to  break  up  habits  of  slow,  slovenly  reading. 

SUGGESTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMPREHENSION 

1.  Knowledge,  whUe  reading,  that  material  is  to  be  repro- 
duced  improves  the  qv/Uity  of  the  reading.  Peterson  (26)  found 
that  the  attitude  which  accompanied  the  reading  had  a  direct  ef- 
fect on  both ''immediate  and  delayed  reproductions  of  a  list  of 
words.  In  one  section  immediate  reproduction  with  determination 
was  14.8  per  cent,  better  than  without  determination,  and  delayed 
reproduction  with  determination  was  48.4  per  cent,  better  than 
without  determination.  In  a  second  section  the  results  were  still 
more  favorable  to  the  plan  of  determination.  Peterson  attributes 
the  superiority  of  the  active  attitude  with  determination  to  better 
association  as  well  as  to  more  intense  effort. 
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2.  A}>%lity  to  reason  and  to  make  judgments  concerning  what 
is  read  are  essential  in  effective  silent  reading..  Thorndike  (32) 
reaches  the  following  condusions  after  a  careful,  analytical  study 
of  the  errors  which  pupils  make  in  answering  questions  about  what 
they  have  read :  ' '  In  school  practice  it  appears  likely  that  exercises 
in  silent  reading  to  find  the  answers  to  given  questions,  or  to  give 
a  summary  of  the  matter  read,  or  to  list  the  questions  which  it 
answers  should  in  large  measure  replace  oral  reading.  The  vice  of 
the  poor  reader  is  to  say  the  words  to  himself  without  actively 
making  judgments  concerning  what  they  reveal." 

3.  Emphasis  of  the  elements  on  which  meaning  depends  im- 
proves comprehension.  Gray  (12)  conducted  a  training  experiment 
with  two  subjects — one  a  fourth-grade  boy  and  the  other  a  sixth- 
grade  boy.  Both  subjects  had  shown  in  the  oral  and  the  silent 
reading  tests  that  they  were  not  efScient  in  comprehension.  "Tito 
training  here  consisted  in  reading  selections  carefully  with  a  view 
to  emphasizing  those  elements  on  which  the  meaning  depended. 
Such  matters  were  discussed  as  topic  sentences,  relational  words, 
effect  of  different  types  of  modifying  phrases,  etc."  On  the  basis 
of  the  records  made  by  the  subjects  before  and  after  training,  Gray 
concluded:  "Training  in  comprehension  increases  the  rate  of  read- 
ing.   A  gain  in  comprehension  is  made  in  two  tests  by  one  subject 

a  loss  in  comprehension  is  shown  in  one  test  by  No.  14 

and  in  all  tests  by  No.  27."    The  negative  results  in  the  latter 
case  are  attributed  by  Gray  to  the  adverse  attitude  of  the  subject 

Judd  (20)  reports  improvement  as  a  result  of  training  by  tbe 
following  methods  and  devices.  "For  special  training,  paragraphs 
or  selections  dealing  with  topics  of  particular  interest  to  the  pupil 
were  used The  selections  used  at  first  were  those  predomi- 
nantly narrative  in  character,  later  the  informational  type  was 
used  extensively.  Interest  in  the  story  strongly  motivated  the  read- 
ing  Silent  reading  was  followed  by  oral  or  written  reproduc- 
tion. When  the  oral  reproductions  were  inadequate,  questions  were 
asked  and  the  pupil,  if  unable  to  answer,  re-read  the  paragraph. 
After  a  chapter  had  been  studied  in  this  way  a  resum^  was  made  of 
the  main  points." 

4.  Rapid  readers  usually  read  more  effectively  than  slow 
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readers.  Quantz  (27)  found  that  the  rapid  readers  were  on  the 
average  about  37  per  cent,  superior  to  the  slow  readers  in  the  qual- 
ity of  their  work.  "The  superiority  of  the  rapid  reader  is  also 
shown  by  the  fact  that  his  memory  of  the  substance  of  his  reading 
is  more  exact  than  that  of  the  slow  reader.  He  introduces  only  two 
thirds  as  many  thoughts  not  found  in  the  original  selection.'' 
Waldo  (33),  after  plotting  the  correlation  between  speed  and  com- 
prehension for  several  grades,  remarks:  ''No  definite  results  can 
be  stated,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  rapid  readers  are  usually 
strong  in  comprehension,  although  there  are  many  exceptions." 
Hendricks  (18)  shows  distinct  positive  correlation  between  speed 
and  quality  of  silent  reading.  "In  the  percentage  of  thought  re- 
produced, the  rapid  readers  excel,  giving  91  per  cent,  of  the  thought 
as  compared  with  76  per  cent,  reproduced  by  the  slow  readers.*' 
Judd  (21)  reports  the  following  conclusions  based  on  a  study  of 
1,831  pupils.  "These  figures  serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  good 
readers  are  usually  not  slow  and  poor  readers  are  usually  not  fast." 
An  unpublished  study  has  just  been  completed  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  including  9,376  cases,  which  supports  the  general  con- 
clusions cited  above. 

5.  Far  a  given  pupU  the  comprehension  of  what  is  read  de- 
creases as  the  rate  of  reading  increases  above  his  normal  rate, 
Whipple  and  Curtis  (35)  and  Peters  (25)  concluded  from  data 
which  they  secured  that  quality  of  reading  is  frequently  sacrificed, 
if  a  given  subject  increases  his  rate  too  much  above  his  normal  rate 
of  reading.  The  natural  conclusion  from  these  facts  is  that  com- 
prehension should  always  be  emphasized  in  exercises  which  are 
desired  to  increase  the  rate  of  reading  Pupils  should  not  be  urged 
to  read  more  rapidly  than  they  can  read  effectively.  It  is  appro- 
priate, on  the  other  hand,  to  urge  pupils  to  read  at  their  maximal 
effective  rate. 

SUGGESTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  HYGIENE  OF  READING 

1.  Size  of  hook.  Smaller  books  which  can  be  easily  held  in 
one  hand  are  preferred.  Larger  books  must  usually  rest  on  a  sup- 
port, with  the  result  that  the  letters  are  often  exposed  at  an  angle, 
thus  greatly  lessening  their  legibility  (19). 
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2.  Texture  of  paper.  The  paper  should  be  of  sach  a  quality 
that  the  printing  on  one  side  will  not  show  through  on  the  other. 
BHirthermore,  the  printing  on  one  side  of  the  page  mnst  be  so  done 
that  the  evenness  of  the  surface  of  the  other  side  of  the  page  is  not 
affected  (19). 

3.  Color  of  the  paper.  The  paper  should  be  pure  white,  inas- 
much as  legibility  depends  in  part  on  the  contrast  between  the  black 
of  the  printed  letters  and  the  white  of  their  background.  Further- 
more, the  surface  of  the  paper  should  have  no  gloss,  since  a  glos^ 
surface  is  especially  trying  to  the  eyes  (19). 

4.  Color  of  type.  The  printed  letters  should  have  sharp, 
clear-cut  outlines  and  should  be  deep  black  (19). 

5.  Color  of  pictures.  The  use  of  highly  colored  pictures  and 
drawings  is  questioned  by  some  investigators  (9).  Experiments  in- 
dicate that  peripheral  color  stimuli  may  affect  the  accuracy  of  fixa- 
tion and  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  reading  movements. 

6.  Length  of  lines.  Investigators  (19)  generally  favor  the 
shorter  rather  than  the  longer  lines.  There  is  a  preference  for 
lines  between  60  and  80  millimeters  in  length,  with  90  millimeters 
as  a  maximum.  Experiments  show  that  lines  the  length  of  those 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  can  be  read  more  rapidly  per  unit 
than  lines  of  greater  length. 

7.  Uniformity  in  length  of  line.  Huey  (19)  and  Dearborn 
(9)  agree  that  the  lines  of  a  given  selection  should  be  uniform  in 
length,  because  a  reader  drops  quickly  into  a  habit  of  making  a 
constant  number  of  movements,  and  pauses  per  line.  The  acquire- 
ment of  a  uniform  motor  habit  and  a  certain  rhythmical  sequence 
of  movements  and  fixations  depends,  therefore,  very  largely  on  uni- 
formity in  the  length  of  lines. 

8.  Distance  between  lines.  A  minimal  leading  of  2.5  milli- 
meters between  lines  should  probably  be  required  (19).  Increas- 
ing the  leading  does  not  seem  to  help.  If  the  letters  are  undersize, 
the  extra  space  should  be  used  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  letters. 
The  distances  between  lines  (leading)  recommended  (30)  as  stand- 
ards for  the  first  four  grades  follow :  first  grade,  4.5  mm. ;  second 
and  third  grades,  4.0  mm. ;  fourth  grade,  3.6  mm. 

9.  Size  of  type.    Investigators  (19)  are  generally  agreed  that 
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eleven-point  type,  about  1.5  millimeters  in  height  for  the  short  let- 
ters (niy  n,  o)y  should  be  made  a  minimum.  Material  printed  in 
this  size  of  type  is  read  faster  and  individual  words  recognized 
more  quickly  than  when  the  type  is  smaller.  The  heights  recom- 
mended by  Shaw  (30)  as  standards  for  the  first  four  grades  are: 
first  grade,  2.6  mm. ;  second  and  third  grades,  2.0  mm. ;  fourth  g^^ade, 
1.8  mm.  These  standards  have  been  generally  adopted  in  America. 
A  report  (10)  issued  by  the  British  Association  in  1913  on  the 
influence  of  schoolbooks  on  sight  recommends  that  type  should 
conform  to  the  following  requirements  for  the  ages  given:  under 
7,  3.5  mm. ;  7  to  8,  2.5  mm. ;  8  to  9,  2.0  mm. ;  9  to  12,  1.8  mm. ; 
over  12, 1.58  mm. 

10.  Thickness  of  fhe  vertical  stroke.  The  letters  should  stand 
out  clearly  and  distinctly  ( 19) .  The  thickness  of  the  vertical  stroke 
should  not  be  less  than  0.25  mm.,  and  0.3  mm.  is  preferred  by  some. 
Boethlein  (28)  concluded  from  her  experiments  that  the  relatively 
heavy-faced  types  prove  to  be  more  legible  than  the  light-faced 
types,  and  that  the  optimal  heaviness  of  face  seems  to  lie  in  a  mean 
between  the  bold  faces  and  such  light  faces  as  Scotch  Boman  and 
Gushing  monotype. 

11.  Space  between  vertical  strokes.  The  vertical  strokes  with- 
in a  letter  should  be  from  0.3  to  0.5  mm.  apart ;  the  vertical  strokes 
of  adjacent  letters  should  be  from  0.5  to  0.75  mm.  apart. 

12.  Space  between  letters.  Huey  (19)  states  that  a  minimum 
of  six  or  seven  letters  per  running  centimeter  is  a  convenient  ap- 
proximate gauge. 

13.  Space  between  words.  A  distance  of  2.0  millimeters  be- 
tween words  has  been  generally  accepted. 

READINQ  TESTS 

Brown^s  Silent  Reading  Tests.  These  tests  include  three  se- 
lections which  are  simple  stories  designed  for  use  in  testing  silent- 
reading  ability  in  all  grades.  The  tests  are  approximately  equal  in 
difficulty,  and  they  can  be  used  at  different  periods  of  the  year  to 
measure  progress.  The  tests  measure  the  rate  of  reading  and  a 
pupil's  ability  to  reproduce  what  has  been  read.  (Price  $0.50  a 
hundred.)    Address  H.  A.  Brown,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh, 
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WiBCOnsin.  Bead  BtJletin  No.  I  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire. 

Courtis'  Reading  Tests.  These  are  the  first  of  a  series  of  tests 
designed  to  measure  various  phases  of  silent  reading  ability.  Each 
test  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  the  children  read  a 
simple  story  under  normal  conditions.  This  yields  a  record  of  the 
rate  of  reading.  For  the  second  part  of  the  test,  the  paragraphs 
of  the  story  are  reprinted,  and  under  each  are  given  five  simple 
questions  which  are  designed  to  measure  the  child's  understanding 
of  what  has  been  read.  The  scores  have  diagnostic  value  and  enable 
a  teacher  to  determine  in  a  fairly  comprehensive  way  the  nature  of 
the  pupil's  defects.  The  tests  are  suitable  for  Grades  I  to  VI. 
They  are  available  in  two  forms  of  nearly  equal  di£Sculty,  so  that 
measurements  may  'he  made  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year. 
(Price,  including  instructions,  record  sheets,  etc.,  for  a  class  of 
forty  children,  $0.85.)  Address  Courtis  Standard  Research 
Tests,  82  Eliot  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Bead  "Measurement  of 
Ability  in  Silent  Reading,"  by  S.  A.  Courtis,  American  School 
Board  Journal,  May,  1917. 

Fordyce's  A.  Scale  for  Measuring  Achievements  in  Reading. 
This  test  is  designed  to  measure  rate  and  quality  of  silent  reading. 
Test  No.  1  is  for  Grades  III  to  V ;  Test  No.  2  is  for  Grades  VI  to  IX. 
Practice  exercises  have  been  prepared  which  include  four  series  of 
groups  of  words  to  be  grasped  and  interpreted  as  units.  (Prices: 
Test  1  or  2  complete  with  record  sheets  and  directions,  $1.25  for 
100  pupils  if  the  practice  exercises  are  included ;  $  .75  for  100  pu- 
pils without  the  practice  exercises.)  Address  the  University  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gray's  Reading  Tests.  The  oral-reading  test  consists  of  a 
series  of  standardized  paragraphs  arranged  in  the  order  of  increas- 
ing difficulty.  This  test  may  be  used  to  measure  the  achievement 
of  pupils  of  all  grades  in  the  mechanics  of  oral  reading.  The  silent- 
reading  tests  consist  of  a  series  of  three  selections,  the  first  for  pu- 
pils of  the  second  and  third  grades,  the  second  for  pupils  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and  the  third  for  pupils  of  the. 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.    These  selections  may  be  used  to  mea- 
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Bure  the  rate  at  which  pupils  read  silently  and  their  ability  to 
reproduce  and  to  answer  questions  concerning  what  they  have  read. 
These  tests  are  individual  tests  rather  than  group  tests  and  are 
designed  for  careful  detailed  studies  of  reading  ability.  (Oral- 
reading  tests  with  directions  and  score  sheets,  $0.50  a  hundred; 
silent-reading  tests,  $0.50  a  hundred;  postage  or  express  extra; 
state  number  wanted  for  each  grade  when  ordering.)  Address 
William  S.  Qray,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Read  Studies  of  Elementary'School  Reading  through 
Standardized  Tests,  by  William  S.  Gray. 

Jones'  Scale  foh  Teaching  and  Testing  Elementary  Reading, 
This  test  consists  of  a  list  of  words  which  have  been  found  to  occur 
most  frequently  in  ten  or  more  widely  used  primers.  **  These  tests 
will  aid  to  discover  a  pupil's  command  of  the  vocabulary  common 
to  first-,  second-,  and  third-grade  readers.''  (Material  sufficient 
to  test  100  pupils  consists  of  the  following  at  the  prices  quoted : 
one  teacher's  manual  $  .25 ;  twenty  sight  and  phonetic  charts  $1.00 ; 
ten  phonetic  test  cards  $  .50 ;  10  sight  test  cards  $  .50 ;  total  $2.25 ; 
postage  extra.)  Address  R.  O.  Jones,  1453  Marlowe  Avenue,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio.    Read  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  pp.  37-43. 

The  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Tests.  These  tests  consist  of  three 
carefully  graded  groups  of  exercises  for  silent  study,  one  for  the 
pr^nary  grades,  one  for  the  grammar  grades,  and  one  for  the  high 
school.  Comprehension  is  measured  by  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  questions  which  appear  in  the  exercises  are  answered.  The 
pupil's  ability  to  read  is  measured  by  the  number  of  exercises 
which  he  can  comprehend  accurately  within  a  given  time.  Test  I 
is  for  Grades  III,  IV,  and  V ;  Test  II  for  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII ; 
Test  III,  for  Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII.  (Price,  including  direc- 
tions and  record  sheets,  $0.50  a  hundred.)  Address  Bureau  of 
Educational  Measurements  and  Standards,  Kansas  State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kansas.  Read  ''The  Kansas  Silent  Reading 
Test,"  by  P.  J.  Kelly,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Feb- 
ruary, 1916. 

Minnesota  Tests  in  Reading.  The  ** Visual  Vocabulary"  test 
appears  in  two  parts.  The  first,  for  Grades  I  and  II,  includes  sight 
and  phonetic  words.    The  second  is  called  ''Scale  R2,"  and  con* 
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sists  of  a  series  of  words  for  Qrades  III  and  lY,  and  another  for 
Grades  V  to  VIII.  The  ''Understanding  of  Sentences"  is  called 
Scale  Beta  and  includes  a  series  for  Grades  III  to  Y  and  another 
for  Grades  VI  to  IX.  Address  the  Northwestern  School  Supply 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Visual  Vocabulary,  for  Grades  I 
and  II,  Phonetic  or  Sight  cards  (either)  $  .00^  each ;  record  sheets 
$  .01^  each;  score  sheets  $  .03  each;  directions  $  .01 V^  each;  Scale 
B  2,  either  series,  $  .00 V^  each ;  record  sheet  $  .01 V^  each ;  directions 
$  .02  each  (contain  directions  also  for  Scale  Beta).  Understanding 
of  Sentences,  Scale  Beta,  either  series,  $  .75  a  hundred;  record 
sheets  $  .01%  each;  directions  $  .02  each  (contain  directions  also 
for  Scale  B  2) . 

Monroe's  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test.  These  tests  are  a 
modified  form  of  the  Kansas  Silent  Beading  Tests.  They  are  supe- 
rior to  the  Kansas  tests,  inasmuch  as  the  exercises  are  more  uni- 
form  in  character  and  have  been  secured  from  materials  which 
children  commonly  read.  There  are  three  tests  in  the  series.  The 
first  is  for  Grades  III  to  V ;  the  second  for  Grades  VI  to  VIII ;  and 
the  third  for  Grades  IX  to  XII.  Each  of  the  three  tests  is  available 
in  three  forms  of  approximately  equal  difficulty.  (Price,  includ- 
ing directions  and  record  sheets,  $  .50  per  hundred,  postage  extra.) 
Address  Walter  S.  Monrde,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  In- 
diana. Bead, ' '  Monroe 's  Standardized  Silent  Beading  Test, ' '  Jour- 
nal of  Educational  Psychology,  June,  1918. 

Price's  Scale  for  Testing  Oral  Reading.  This  test  consists  of 
a  series  of  passages,  one  for  each  grade,  measures  the  rate  of  read- 
ing and  secures  a  record  of  the  types  of  errors  made  while  reading. 
Address  E.  D.  Price,  Enid,  Oklahoma.    Write  for  price. 

Starch's  Silent  Reading  Tests.  These  tests  consist  of  a  series 
of  selections,  one  appropriate  for  each  grade  in  the  elementaiy 
school.  They  are  designed  to  measure  speed  and  comprehension  in 
reading  for  Grades  I- VIII.  Two  sheets  are  required  for  each  pupil. 
(Price,  $  .45  per  hundred.  Directions  $  .01  each.  When  ordering, 
specify  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  tested  in  each  grade.)  Address 
University  Supply  Association,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Bead  "The 
Measurement  of  Efficiency  in  Beading,"  by  Daniel  Starch,  Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology,  January,  1915. 
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Starches  English  Vocabulary  Test  This  test  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  silent-reading  tests  and  to  measure  the  range  of  a 
pupil's  reading  vocabulary.  For  Grades  V-XII.  (Price,  $  .45  a 
hundred.  Directions,  $  .01  each.)  Address  University  Supply  As- 
sociation, Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Thorndike's  Improved  Scales  for  Word  Knowledge  or  Visiud 
Vocabidary,  Scale  A2  and  Scale  B.  These  scales  consist  of  series 
of  words  which  must  be  defined  by  the  reader.  The  class  to  which 
each  belongs  is  indicated  by  writing  'Hhe  letter  F  under  all  words 
that  mean  a  flower,  A  under  all  wo]  s  that  mean  an  animal,  *'  etc. 
The  scales  are  used  to  measure  the  abiiaty  of  pupils  to  recognize  the 
meanings  of  words  seen.  They  are  printed  on  four  sheets :  Scale 
A2,  X  series ;  Scale  A2,  y  series ;  Scale  B,  x  series ;  and  Scale  B,  y 
series.  (Price,  $0.40  a  hundred ;  $3.00  a  thousand  of  any  one  kind. 
Postage  extra.  Sample  set,  $0.06'by  mail.)  Address  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
For  derivation,  use,  and  scoring  of  these  scales  see  ' '  The  Measure- 
ment of  Achievement  in  Reading:  Word  Knowledge,"  by  E.  L. 
Thomdike,  Teachers  College  Record,  November,  1916.  (Price, 
$0.40.) 

Thorndike's  Improved  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Understanding 
of  Sentences,  Scale  Alpha  2.  This  scale  consists  of  carefully 
graded  paragraphs,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  must  be  determined  as  the  pupU 
reads  and  studies  the  paragraph.  The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to 
measure  the  pupil's  ability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs.  Part  1  may  be  used  for  Grades  III-V ;  Part  II  for 
Grade  VI  to  the  high  school.  (Price,  each  part,  $0.75  a  hundred. 
Record  sheets,  $0.25  a  dozen.  Postage  extra.  Sample  set,  both  parts 
and  record  sheet,  $0.08  by  mail.)  Address  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  For  deriv- 
ation, use,  and  scoring  of  this  scale  see  two  articles  on  the  ''Im- 
proved Scale  for  Measuring  Ability  in  Reading,"  by  E.  L.  Thom- 
dike, Teachers  College  Record,  November,  1915,  and  January,  1916. 
(Price,  $0.80  for  both  numbers.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


There  is  perhaps  no  subject  in  the  course  of  study  to  which 
general  experimentation  in  psychology  and  special  experimentation 
in  the  subject  itself  have  contributed  more  than  in  the  caae  of 
spelling.  Moreover,  there  is  probably  no  other  subject  for  which 
the  results  of  teaching  can  be  checked  with  such  peculiar  ease  and 
certainty.  And  yet,  although  spelling  has  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  allotment  in  the  public  schools  (15,  56, 71,  93),* 
investigators  have  generally  charged  that  the  results  have  been 
poor  (9,  32,  93, 100, 109, 117, 120).  This  inefficiency  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  recent  matter,  as  some  of  the  lay  critics  believe.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  two  studies  which  compare  by  actual  tests  the  spell- 
ing of  recent  times  with  that  of  an  earlier  period,  seem  to  show 
that  pupils  spell  considerably  better  than  they  did  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers  (94-117). 

One  may  wonder  why,  in  the  face  of  the  great  amount  of 
experimental  data  bearing  on  the  teaching  of  spelling,  there  has 
not  been  greater  improvement  in  practice.  A  part  of  the  difficulty 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  experimental  data  have  been  in 
technical  form  and  have  not  been  accessible,  either  to  the  classroom 
teacher  or  to  the  supervisor.  In  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the 
other  studies  in  this  Yearbook  it  is  the  intention  of  this  chapter 
to  gather  together  existing  experimental  evidence  which  throws 


'Numbers  iR  the  body  of  the  text  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  dose  of 
the  chapter. 
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light  on  economy  in  learning  to  spell,  and  to  focus  tliis  evidence 
npon  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  confront  the  classroom  teach- 
er. The  appended  bibliography  contains  the  references  from  which 
these  data  have  been  secured.  It  is  not  exhaustive  of  all  investiga- 
tions which  relate  to  spelling,  but  is  meant  to  contain  the  more  im- 
portant studies.  No  references  are  made  to  any  study  which  is 
not  available  in  English,  at  least  in  a  summary  form.  In  the  de- 
sire to  bring  the  summary  of  the  evidence  up  to  date,  reference  is 
made  to  a  number  of  investigations  which  as  yet  are  in  manuscript 
form  only. 

The  first  need  is  the  recognition  that  tJtere  is  no  short  cut  to 
spelling.  The  present  short-comings  in  teaching  are  due,  not  only 
to  the  causes  enumerated  above,  but  also  to  our  attempts  to  dis- 
cover short  cuts,  and  to  our  lack  of  specific  attack  on  the  problem. 
A  few  of  these  tendencies  may  be  warned  against  particularly  in 
the  first  of  the  ''principles.** 

THE  PRINCIPLES 

^.  Do  not  depend  solely  upon  the  incidental  teaching  of  speU- 
ing.  Some  have  urged  this  teaching  on  the  basis  of  economy  of  time, 
since  such  a  method  apparently  saves  the  time  usually  given  to 
the  spelling  period.  Actually,  however,  this  time  is  distributed 
among  other  subjects,  such  as  composition,  in  order  that  spelling 
may  be  taught  in  connection  with  these  subjects  (88,  108).  An- 
other reason  given  for  the  advocacy  of  incidental  spelling  has  been 
a  theory  of  interest  which  has  assumed  that  clean-cut  drill  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  skill  or  fixing  knowledge  is  not  interesting; 
but  that  vital  interest  is  supplied  by  having  spelling  made  a  part 
of  composition  and  other  subjects.  The  more  careful  study  which 
spelling  has  received  in  the  last  few  years  has  shown  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  of  these  two  assumptions  is  true.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  frequent  complaint  of  teachers  of  composition  at 
every  stage  of  the  child's  progress  is  that  he  is  not  sufiiciently  in- 
terested in  spelling.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  conducted 
experiments  in  drill,  have  reported  uniformly  a  marked  interest  in 
the  drill  exercises,  regardless  of  the  sort  of  drill  employed. 

The  tendency  to  rdy  on  incidental  teaching  was  augmented 
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by  the  wide-spread  publicity  given  to  the  stadies  of  Bice  (93)  and 
Comman  (32)  as  well  as  by  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  re- 
sults ordinarily  obtained  through  unskilled  formal  teaching.  For 
example,  Comman,  as  a  result  of  his  investigation,  concluded  that 
the  results  obtained  in  incidental  spelling,  while  not  all  one  could 
wish,  were  as  satisfactory  on  the  average  as  could  be  expected 
from  direct  teaching.  Wallin  (117),  in  criticising  Comman 's  con- 
clusion, points  out  that  while  this  might  be  true  of  most  direct 
teaching,  it  was  not  true  of  such  teaching  as  is  possible  under  com- 
petent direction.  He  cites  the  results  obtained  in  Clevdand  (1910) 
in  proof. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  urged  by  Wallin,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  spelling  is  not  actually  taught  incidentally  save  by 
exceptional  teachers.'  Lately,  it  has  become  more  and  more  appa- 
rent that  incidental  teaching  of  spelling  is  not  a  substitute  for 
direct  instruction,  even  in  the  case  of  the  exceptional  teacher.  The 
experiments  by  Winch  (122)  seem  to  show  that  indirect  teaching 
(using  words  in  sentences,  calling  attention  to  rule,  different  parts 
of  words,  etc.)  is  not  so  efficient  as  direct  instruction,  either  in 
guaranteeing  the  future  use  of  words  or  in  securing  correctness  of 
spelling.  One  experiment  showed  that  even  with  twice  as  much 
time  given  to  learning,  the  results  obtained  by  the  indirect  meth- 
od were  inferior.  This  method  called  by  Winch  "indirect'*  is 
really  much  more  systematic  than  the  ordinary  haphazard  efforts 
which  go  by  the  name  "incidental  instruction. '* 

2.  Developing  pride  in  spelling  is  not  a  substitute  for  drUl 
in  spelling.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  attitudes  as  make  up 
conscientiousness  in  spelling  are  substantially  beneficial  (74).  It 
is  only  when  they  are  urged  as  a  substitute  for  direct  spelling  in- 
struction that  they  are  detrimental.  Evidence  collected  by  McFar- 
land  from  students  in  elementary  school,  high  school,  and  coll^fe, 
indicates  rather  clearly  that  one's  'spelling  conscience'  is  subject 
to  the  limitations  imposed  by  lack  of  spelling  ability  (75).  It  is 
clear  that  conscience  operates  within  the  limits  of  knowledge  and 
training.  At  no  age  does  the  student's  judgment  as  to  what  words 
he  can  or  can  not  spell  seem  sufficiently  accurate  to  warrant  advis- 
ing that  direct  spelling  instruction  should  be  abandoned.    Accord- 
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'^E^Yi  whUe  a  teacher  should  encourage  pride  in  accurate  spelling^ 
she  must  remember  that  it  must  be  the  function  of  this  painstaking 
work  to  reinforce  rather  than  to  replace  direct  instruction. 

S.  Rules  cannot  replace  direct  instruction  in  spelling,  even  in 
the  case  of  words  covered  by  them.  A  third  influence  which  has 
operated  to  prevent  e£Scient  spelling  has  been  too  much  reliance  on 
spelling  rules  (93, 108).  Most  of  the  articles  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject contain  a  peculiar  fallacy,  namely,  that  by  discovering  what 
words  are  covered  by  a  given  rule,  one  may  discover  the  efficiency 
of  teaching  that  rule  (72,  73,  96).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  must 
show  in  addition  to  the  above  that  the  rule  can  be  easily  taught, 
that  it  will  be  remembered,  and  that  it  will  function  in  the  stress 
of  actual  spelling.  Evidence  seems  to  cast  a  doubt  on  all  three  of 
these  assumptions.  The  experiments  on  this  point  are  not  wholly 
conclusive,  but  are,  with  one  exception,  in  agreement  (31,  96,  113, 
121).  Moreover,  Rowland's  study  (96)  which  constitutes  the  one 
exception,  did  not  include  a  check  group  by  which  to  show  that  the 
results  obtained  were  due  to  the  teaching  of  rules.  Even  the  fav- 
ored rule  for  ie  and  ei  failed  to  show,  upon  careful  investigation 
including  nearly  two  thousand  pupils,  that  time  spent  in  learning 
the  rul^  was  as  efficiently  spent  as  in  directly  attacking  each  word 
to  be  learned  (121). 

It  is  desirable  that  someone  investigate  the  result  of  teaching 
rules  to  the  point  where  they  are  fixed  and  their  use  habituated. 
At  present  it  would  appear  that  either  because  the  rales  are  not 
properly  taught  or  because  they  are  not  remembered  or  because  they 
do  n.ot  function  when  needed  or  because  the  words  covered  by  them 
are  too  few  and  the  exceptions  too  numerous — ^f or  one  or  all  of 
these  reasons  results  have  not  been  satisfactory.  In  the  light  of 
present  evidence  one  seems  to  be  justified  in  recommending  that 
the  teaching  of  rules  be  abandoned  until  more  conclusive  evidence 
is  presented  to  show  that  the  time  spent  in  teaching  them  is  as 
productive  of  efficiency  as  the  same  amount  of  time  spent  in  teach- 
ing the  words  directly. 

4.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  effect  of  the  mk>vem£nt  for  sim- 
plified spelling  has  been  to  complicate  the  problem  rather  than  to 
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make  U  easier  to  eolve.^  Until  the  program  of  siiiipMed  speiliiig 
has  been  adopted  much  more  widely,  we  can  not  expect  much  aid 
from  this  sooree  (12,  27,  33). 

Summarizing  the  evidence  on  the  incidental  teaching  of  speD- 
ing,  on  relying  wholly  on  pride  in  spelling  and  on  the  use  of  rules, 
the  indications  are  that  efficien<7  in  teaching  spdling  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  &  specific  attack  on  the  individual  words  to  be  learned. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  whole  tendency  in  modem  experimental 
education,  a  toidency  which  has  been  well  outlined  by  Thomdike 
in  his  discussion  of  education  as  the  formation  of  specific  bonds 
(112).  In  harmony  with  this  point  of  view  the  problem  of  spell- 
ing has  been  attacked :  first,  by  seeking  to  discover  precisely  the 
words  which  we  most  frequently  need  to  spell ;  second,  by  attempt- 
ing to  grade  these  words  scientifically ;  third,  by  attempting  to  dis- 
cover the  most  economical  methods  of  learning  them,  and  fourth, 
by  devising  means  by  which  progress  in  learning  the  words  may  be 
measured. 

5.  The  first  step  in  economy  of  time  in  learning  to  speU  is  to 
see  that  the  pupU  learns  those  words  which  he  needs  to  spell 
and  no  others.  This  work  has  been  attempted  in  a  number  of  in- 
vestigations, such  as  those  by  Ayres  (10),  Anderson  (3),  Cook  and 
O'Shea  (31),  Horn  (59,  60),  Houser  (62)  and  in  the  California 
Speller  (81).  These  studies  all  attempt  to  discover  what  words  the 
pupil  will  need  in  writing  in  life  outside  the  school — correspondence 
being  assumed  to  be  the  most  common  need  for  spelling.  The 
studios  by  Pryor  in  the  Fourteenth  (90)  and  in  the  Sixteenth  (91) 
Yearbooks  of  this  Society  represent  a  compromise  with  practice, 
but  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  clear  on  the  one  hand  that  there  can  be  no  economy  in 
teaching  words  which  the  child  does  not  need  to  spell,  no  matter 
how  efTicient  the  method  of  teaching  may  be.  It  is  clear  on  the 
other  hand  that  it  is  ineflScient  to  fail  to  teach  the  child  some  word 
which  he  frequently  does  need  to  spelL  Accordingly,  these  studies 
determining  the  essential  vocabulary  in  spelling  have  taken  the 
first  step  in  insuring  economy  in  learning  this  subject    A  eom- 
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posite  list  induding  nine  investigations  which  have  been  made  of 
correspondence  vocabularies  has  been  compiled  by  the  author  (60). 
This  list  contains  4,052  words  which  appear  with  a  frequency  of 
four  or  more,  on  the  basis  of  approximately  700,000  words  tabu- 
lated. The  scientific  accuracy  of  the  compilation  is  marred  owing  to 
variations  in  the  method  by  which  the  original  studies  were  made, 
and  to  the  impossibility  of  determining  from  these  studies  or  by 
correspondence  some  of  the  data  needed  for  a  completely  satisfac- 
tory compilation.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  author,  however,  that, 
the  resulting  word  list  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  fair  summary 
of  these  studies  and  should  be  used  as  the  basis  of  spelling  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  school  until  «nore  elaborate  investigations 
are  made. 

After  the  words  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school  have  been 
selected,  the  next  problem  in  promoting  efficient  teaching  is  to 
determine  the  grade  in  which  each  word  should  be  taught.  The 
principles  which  have  been  most  urged  of  late,  as  a  basis  of  grad- 
ing the  course  of  study  in  spelling  are  here  given  as  Nos.  6  to  11. 

6.  TJiose  words  wltich  are  most  difficult  sJundd  be  presented 
in  the  more  (advanced  grades. 

The  Ayres  scale  (11)  has  operated  to  grade  the  course  of  study 
in  spelling  according  to  this  principle.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  frequency  with  which  a  given  word  is  misspelled 
in  a  given  grade  does  not  necessarily  indicate  under  present  condi- 
tions, the  difficulty  of  learning  that  word. 

7.  Those  words  which  are  commonly  used  "by  the  children  in 
any  given  grade  should  he  placed  in  that  grade. 

This  is  the  principle  of  grading  recommended  by  Jones  (66). 

8.  Those  words  which  are  most  commx)nly  used  in  correspon- 
dence should  be  taught  earliest,  on  the  ground  that  the  school  must 
insure  the  correct  spelling  of  such  words  before  the  elimination  of 
pupils  becomes  serious. 

9.  Those  words  needed  in  other  subjects  should  be  taughi  in 
appropriate  grades. 

For  example,  the  teaching  of  subtrahend  should  be  done  in 
the  grade  in  which  the  definition  of  the  term  is  required  in  arith- 
metic. 
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Lefls  often  the  two  following  principles  have  been  urged : 

10.  Words  should  be  graded  according  to  their  length. 

11.  Words  shatdd  be  graded  according  to  phonic  progression. 
Principles  6,  7,  and  8  seem  to  the  writer  to  state  what  is 

essential  for  determining  the  word  list  for  any  grade.  Naturally, 
under  our  present  system  of  grading,  with  the  great  amount  of 
over-lapping  between  adjacent  grades,  there  can  be  no  cast-iron 
limitations  as  to  the  grade  in  which  a  word  is  placed. 

We  may  now  pass  to  an  examination  of  the  factors  which 
make  for  efSciency  in  the  actual  learning  of  the  words  that  have 
been  selected  for  a  given  grade.  For  convenience,  the  rules « arc 
grouped  according  to  their  .bearing  on  one  or  the  other  of  twi» 
classes  of  problems.  First,  those  which  are  chiefly  concerned  willt 
the  efficient  conduct  of  the  recitation,  (Rules  12  to  26),  and  sec- 
ond, those  which  deal  with  the  most  economical  methods  by  which 
a  child  may  learn  a  given  word  (Rules  27  to  40) . 

12.  WhUe  the  number  of  words  to  be  taught  per  lesson  de- 
pends on  the  method  (o  be  employed  and  upon  the  length  of  the 
recitation,  the  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to  decrease  the 
number. 

This  tendency  is  seen  as  early  as  in  the  studies  by  Wallin  (116, 
117).  Most  of  the  recommendations  have  been  based  upon  indirect 
evidence  from  studies  of  the  memory  span  (38,  118,  119).  Fur 
example,  studies  such  as  those  by  Ebbinghaus  show  that  time  for 
learning  is  more  than  proportionately  increased  as  the  number  of 
items  per  group  is  increased.  Another  influence  which  has  tended 
to  decrease  the  number  of  words  per  lesson  is  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  words  which  the  child  is  expected  to  know  by  the  end 
of  the  elementary  school  period.  If  one  is  to  have  spelling  daily 
in  grades  from  II  to  VIII,  and  if  one  is  to  teach  but  a  thousand 
words,  then  an  allotment  of  two  words  a  day  would  give  unusually 
abundant  opportunity  for  reviewing  a  word  in  order  to  insure  that 
it  be  remembered. 

On  the  basis  of  38  weeks  per  year,  which  is  slightly  less  than 
the  average  given  by  Holmes  for  the  length  of  the  school  year  in 
fifty  cities  (56),  two  new  words  a  day  in  Grades  II  and  III ;  three 
new  words  a  day  in  Grades  IV  and  V ;  and  four  new  words  a  day 
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in  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  wonld  provide  for  teaching  4,180 
words.  This  more  than  takes  care  of  all  the  words  occurring  in 
the  composite  list  (60)  with  a  frequency  of  four  or  more  on  the  basis 
of  700,000  running  words. 

But  even  if  only  4,000  words  are  to  be  taught  by  the  end  of 
Orade  VIII,  one  has  still  to  choose  between  teaching  a  small  number 
of  new  words  on  each  day  and  a  larger  number  of  words,  say  on 
Monday,  with  no  new  words  until  these  are  learned.  For  example, 
if  twenty  new  words  are  to  be  taught  each  week,  one  may  teach 
four  new  words  on  each  day  of  the  week  or  teach  twenty  words  on 
Monday,  reviewing  these  twenty  words  on  each  of  the  succeeding 
four  days.    Still  other  arrangements  are,  of  course,  possible. 

While,  as  indicated,  it  is  impossible  to  advise  finally  concern- 
ing the  number  of  words  to  be  taught  per  lesson  without  knowing 
the  conditions,  the  author's  own  preference,  based  on  two  prelimi- 
nary experiments,  is  to  test  over  a  large  number  of  words  at  a  time 
(twenty-five  to  fifty  according  to  grade)  and  then  use  as  many 
periods  as  are  necessary  for  each  pupil  to  learn  the  words  he  has 
missed.  By  this  method  it  is  apparently  quite  possible  to  teach 
words  from  the  A3rres  list  (Columns  B-V)  to  sixth-grade  pupils  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  a  week  with  a  median  accuracy  of  from  95  to  100 
per  cent. 

13.  If  spelling  is  taught  daily,  the  periods  sJiovld  not  be  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  in  length. 

The  median  time  allotments  for  eighty  cities  investigated  in 
1914  were  as  follows :  Orade  I,  50  minutes ;  Orades  II  to  IX,  75  min- 
utes per  week  (71).  This  is  slightly  less  than  that  given  by  Holmes 
in  the  Fourteenth  Yearbook  (56)  in  his  study  of  fifty  cities.  The 
earlier  studies  by  Bice  and  Comman  and  the  various  surveys, 
especially  those  of  Oakland,  California  (100),  the  recent  measure- 
ments in  New  York  City  (82)  and  the  studies  by  Theisen  (109) 
have  shown  rather  uniformly  that  schools  with  large  time  allot- 
ments have  not  secured  proportionately  superior  results  and  in 
many  cases  have  not  secured  results  which  were  superior  in  any 
degree.  The  amount  of  time  required  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
method,  but  it  should  certainly  not  exceed  seventy-five  minutes  per 
week.    This  allotment  should  provide  for  both  study  and  recitation. 
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14.  The  recitation  period  should  he  a  learning  period. 

Too  often  the  spelling  period  is  given  over  to  merely  hearing 
the  lesson  and  constitutes  not  a  teaching  but  a  very  wasteful  test 
exercise.  Classes  taught  under  experimental  conditions  have  indi- 
cated the  superiority  of  study  done  under  direction  in  the  actual 
class  recitation  period  (61,  79,  86,  95,  118,  123).  As  already  im- 
plied, no  additional  study  is  necessary,  either  at  school  or  at  home, 
in  case  the  spelling  period  is  administered  in  this  manner. 

15.  Test  all  words  before  teaching. 

This  will  make  it  possible  for  each  pupil  to  work  on  those  words 
which  he  has  missed.  Pupils  vary  so  widely  in  their  ability  to  spell 
the  words  of  a  given  lesson  that  to  teach  each  child  each  word  in- 
volves a  great  loss  for  all.  In  a  recent  experiment  with  sixth-grade 
pupils  (95)  this  variation  in  the  ability  to  spell  and  learn  a  given 
list  was  so  great  that  the  waste  from  teaching  each  child  each  word 
would  have  amounted  to  over  75  per  cent.  The  words  selected  for 
teaching  were  chosen,  moreover,  by  columns  in  the  Ayres  scale, 
and  hence  were  of  supposedly  equal  diflSculty.  The  part  of  the 
experiment  which  included  Column  T  on  which  sixth-grade  pupils 
are  supposed  to  score  66  per  cent,  is  characteristic  of  the  variation 
shown.  Although  the  children  were  tested  on  this  list  four  times 
in  a  month,  and  each  child  was  credited  with  an  error  if  he  missed 
a  word  on  any  one  of  these  four  tests,  the  percentage  obtained  by 
dividing  the  product  of  the  number  of  words  times  the  number  of 
pupils  into  the  number  of  words  missed  on  all  tests  by  the  various 
pupils  was  but  twenty  three.  This  means  that  with  the  most  perfect 
teaching  and  with  the  most  inspiring  personality  that  could  be 
secured,  a  lesson  in  which  each  pupil  studies  each  of  these  words 
could  not  avoid  wasting  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  time  of 
the  class. 

16.  Accordingly,  better  provision  should  be  made  to  insure 
that  each  chUd  work  on  his  own  special  difficulties  and  on  no  others. 

There  is  clearly  no  economy  in  requiring  a  child  to  spend  time 
on  words  which  he  now  can  spell  correctly  and  which  he  will  con- 
tinue to  spell  correctly  in  any  number  of  consecutive  trials.  The 
only  reason  for  hesitating  to  adopt  a  thorough-going  plan  of  indi- 
vidual instruction  in  spelling  is  the  difficulty  of  administration^  and 
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this  problem  is  not  by  any  means  beyond  solution.  Experiments 
conducted  in  elementary  grades  during  the  last  two  years  have 
convinced  the  author  that  this  is  the  most  important  factor  in  secur- 
ing better  spelling. 

17.  Contrary  to  what  is  often  said,  initial  errors  made  on 
these  preliminary  tests  do  not  persist. 

Reasoning  from  the  importance  of  primacy  in  habit  formation, 
writers  on  spelling  have  long  made  a  point  of  the  importance  of 
avoiding  misspellings  (108).  If  test  errors  tend  to  persist,  the 
tendency  is  apparently  offset  by  immediate  correction.  The  result- 
ing feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  having  missed  the  word,  plus  the 
concentrated  attack  on  remedying  the  exact  difficulty,  more  than 
out-weighs  any  disadvantage  rising  from  the  initial  misspelling 
(46,  61,  95). 

Suddards  reports  an  interesting  attempt  made  in  an^  English 
school  to  prevent  errors  by  having  the  children  dictate  oral  comp- 
ositions to  teachers  who  wrote  them  on  the  board  to  be  copied  later 
by  the  pupils.  Even  then  errors  crept  in,  although  the  investiga- 
tor reports  the  plan  with  favor  (107). 

18.  The  teacher  may  develop  the  meaning  of  words  before 
testing  or  teachiyig. 

This  is  expensive  in  time  and  is  unnecessary  for  most  pupils, 
if  the  words  are  properly  graded.  HoUingworth  reasons,  although 
on  insufficient  grounds,  that  meaning  is  **in  and  of  itself  a  factor 
in  eliminating  errors  in  spelling"  (55) .  What  her  data  really  show 
is  that  there  is  a  relation  between  meaning  and  errors.  This  rela- 
tion may  be  the  result  of  a  previous  experience  with  the  word  which 
affects  both  the  ability  to  define  and  the  ability  to  spell.  The  most 
probable  value  in  teaching  the  meaning  of  words  is  that  one  may 
more  nearly  guarantee  the  continued  use  of  the  word  in  the  future 
and  so  give  practice  in  spelling.  To  get  this  effect,  however,  the 
meaning  must  be  developed  more  thoroughly  than  is  usually  the 
custom  where  definitions,  or  sentences,  are  required  (13).  Sewell 
concludes  that  particular  stress  should  be  put  on  colloquial  defini- 
tions (101). 

19.  Grouping  words  is  of  doubtful  value,  except  for  immedi- 
ate recall. 
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Grouping  according  to  rules  ia  a  special  case  under  the  general 
principle  of  grouping  and  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion. Data  given  by  Pearson  seem  to  show  that  homonyms  were 
more  efficiently  taught  together,  but  that  the  advantage  for 
such  a  method  was  slight  (85).  Orouping  by  type  of  error  seems 
to  have  some  merit  in  teaching  words  selected  because  of  their 
similarity  in  type  of  error,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  include  in 
such  groupings,  words  which  need  not  be  learned  at  all  (99,  115, 
133).  Moreover,  any  advantage  which,  exists  for  grouping  is  for 
immediate,  rather  than  for  delayed  recall  (5).  In  general,  one 
seems  justified  for  administrative  and  other  reasons,  in  saying  that 
the  time  of  both  the  pupils  and  the  teacher  will  be  conserved  by  x^ 
garding  each  word  as  an  individual  probleuL 

This  same  principle  applies  to  teaching  the  derivations  of  a 
word.  There  has  been  an  unfortunate  assumption  in  some  quarters 
that  an  apparently  slight  change  in  the  form  of  a  word  constitutes 
no  new  spelling  difficulty.  There  has  also  been  a  tendency  to  guess 
as  to  whether  a  given  derivation  constituted  a  special  problem. 
Investigations  have  shown  that  derivations  are  practically'  always 
more  difficult  to  spell  than  the  forms  upon  which  they  are  built  (8) . 

20,  Each  chUd  shovld  give  special  attention  to  those  words 
which  are  repeatedly  missed  by  him. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  this  problem  mnce 
the  publication  of  Jones'  list  of  ''One  Hundred  Spelling  Demons'' 
(66).  In  some  schools  such  a  list  has  been  taught  in  all  grades 
above  the  first,  on  account  of  the  assumed  likelihood  that  the  words 
in  this  list  would  be  missed  by  all  children.  If  lists  of  difficult 
words  are  to  be  given  to  all  children  in  a  grade,  they  should  be 
made  up  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  words  in  that  grade. 
Lester  has  shown  that  the  ''Demons"  for  maturer  students  are  not 
the  same  as  for  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  and  this  has  been  sub- 
stantiated by  other  investigators  (34,  72, 132).  The  various  spell- 
ing scales  represent  the  best  measures  of  the  precise  difficulty  of 
words  in  a  given  grade,  but  of  course  they  do  not  indicate  whether 
or  not  a  word  is  used  by  pupils  in  that  grade.  The  data  as  to 
the  use  of  words  by  pupils  are  supplied  in  lists  like  that  for  New 
Orleans  (80).    The  great  variability  shown  by  a  given  dass  in 
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spelling  any  list  of  words  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  have  each  child  record  and  learn  the  particular  words 
which  give  him  difficulty. 

21.  Children  who  learn  to  read  by  a  phonic  method  seem  to 
have  no  advantage  in  learning  to  speU. 

Gill  found  that  in  the  early  grades  these  children  are  a  little 
more  certain  on  initial  letters  and  on  vowels,  but  that  this  is  offset 
by  their  tendency  to  leave  out  more  silent  letters  and  to  insert 
letters  (45).  These  tendencies  must  be  taken  into  account  by  those 
who  would  correlate  spelling  with  phonic  methods  of  teaching 
reading. 

22.  Hie  teacher  must  expect  erratic  spelling;  she  must  not 
expect  a  single  correct  spelling  or  a  single  misspelling  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient measure  of  the  ability  of  the  child. 

A  word  may  be  missed  and  then  spelled  correctly  without  fur- 
ther drill,  or  spelled  correctly  two  or  three  consecutive  times  and 
then  missed.  Where  children  are  tested  on  the  same  words  with 
long  periods  intervening  a  considerable  percentage  will  change  their 
spellings  (6,  34,  20,  115).  This  is  an  important  point  to  keep  in 
mind  in  determining  drill  and  in  administering  and  interpreting 
tests. 

23.  Teachers  must  expect  considerable  variability  in  the  spell- 
ing ability  of  pupils  in  a  given  dass. 

Girls  consistently  spell  better  than  boys,  and  this  difference 
increases  with  grade.  This  superiority  has  been  reported  to  be 
from  three  to  as  much  as  ten  per  cent.  (6,  82,  100,  109,  110,  122, 
123).  The  older  pupils  in  a  grade  may  be  expected  to  make  a 
poorer  showing  than  the  younger  (82).  Pupils  who  are  physically 
strong  are  likely  to  prove  superior  to  their  less  robust  classmates 
(35,  103).  The  average  for  children  of  foreign  parentage  may  be 
expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  that  for  children  of  native  paren- 
tage (82,  100).  There  seems  to  be  some  variation  among  vocar 
tional  groups  (100),  and  according  to  family  (37,  111).  As  might 
be  expected,  this  variability  also  manifests  itself  in  considerable 
over-lapping  of  adjacent  grades  and  even  of  grades  further  re- 
moved.   Accordingly,  the  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  the  unreality 
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of  the  'fourth-grade  child'  in  spelling  (7,  11,  21,  82,  100,  105, 
109, 110). 

24.  The  mefhods  which  are  suitable  far  the  good  spMer  are 
apparently  also  suit(ible  for  the  poor  speller. 

Aside  from  the  limitations  of  defective  vision,  hearing  or  other 
physical  defects,  the  requirements  for  the  poor  speller  seem  to 
differ  in  qoantity  of  drill  rather  than  in  kind  (55,  58,  83) .  Special 
administrative  devices  may  be  adopted  as  in  the  case  of  the  ''SpeQ- 
ing  Hospital"  described  by  Charters  (26),  but  the  method  of  learn- 
ing remains  the  same. 

25.  Stydents  of  less  than  average  (but  not  subnormal)  intd- 
ligence  as  measured  by  Terman's  Scale  may  show  no  inferiority  tit 
ability  in  learning  to  spell. 

It  is  true  that  investigations  of  relations  between  spelling  abil- 
ity and  general  ability  have  reported  positive  correlations  (63, 
100),  but  a  year's  teaching  of  a  sixth-grade  class  in  which  pupils 
of  superior,  average,  and  inferior  intelligence  (as  measured  by  the 
Stanford  revision)  had  the  same  learning  practice,  showed 
that  the  children  of  inferior  intelligence,  (not  feebleminded)  prof- 
ited as  much  from  this  training  as  children  of  more  than  average 
intelligence  (58).  This  experiment,  while  not  conclusive,  raised  in 
the  mind  of  the  experimenter  the  question  as  to  whether  a  part  of 
the  poorer  showing  which,  according  to  various  surveys,  children 
of  inferior  intelligence  have  made,  has  not  been  due,  in  part,  to 
inferior  methods  of  learning. 

26.  Insist  on  careful  spelling  in  aU  written  work  and  relig- 
iously correct  spelling  errors. 

It  does  not  sufSce  merely  to  mark  the  errors.  The  pupil  must 
be  led  to  regard  errors  as  serious  and  should  learn  thoroughly  the 
words  which  he  misses  (15, 114, 130). 

Aside  from  misspellings  due  to  insufficient  learning  experience 
with  a  word,  there  are  other  influences  which  mxiy  cause  it  to  be 
misspelled  in  context.  Such  influences  as  the  following  are  com- 
monly pointed  out:  copying  the  end  of  the  preceding  word;  in- 
cluding the  first  syllable  of  the  following  word;  transposition; 
doubling  the  wrong  letter ;  substituting  letter  or  letters  of  like  or 
approximate  phonic  value,  as,  grate  for  great;  the  influence  of 
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another  language,  in  the  case  of  children  of  foreign  parentage  (25, 
32,  49,  55,  131).  The  last-named  influetice  represents  a  special 
problem,  particularly  where  pupils  speak  English  poorly,  and  can- 
not be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  report.  Most  of  the  other 
influences  are  to  be  classed  under  the  heading  of  "lapses"  (17). 
No  experimental  data  were  found  to  show  how  these  lapses  could 
be  obviated. 

27.  The  empJiasis  in  presenting  the  word  shovld  be  upon 
visual  imagery. 

Not  only  have  studies  of  tjrpes  of  imagery  shown  that  children 
of  the  elementary  school  period  are  predominantly  visual  (28,  29, 
40,  52),  but  the  direct  investigation  of  the  relative  efficiency  of 
various  methods  of  learning  to  spell  has  quite  uniformly  revealed 
that  visual  presentation  is  an  essential  part  of  methods  which 
give  superior  results  (1,  24,  51,  70,  118,  127),  Poor  spellers  are 
relatively  deficient  in  using  visual  imagery  (64). 

28.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  learning  to  spell  it. 

In  pronouncing  the  word  the  syllables  should  be  enunciated 
distinctly  (1,  23,  29, 118, 130).  Investigations  do  not  indicate  con- 
clusively whether  the  pronunciation  should  be  aloud  or  in  a  whis- 
per. A  choice  between  these  two  methods  of  pronunciation  may 
be  determined  for  the  present  by  administrative  convenience.  A 
brief,  vigorous  drill  on  the  exact  pronunciation  with  emphasis  upon 
the  distinct  enunciation  of  all  syllables  will  be  worth  while. 

29.  With  elementary-school  children  it  is  apparently  of  ad- 
vantage to  present  spelling  lessons  in  script  rather  than  in  print. 

This  may  be  because  the  child's  judgment  of  his  own  writing 
is  made  on  a  script  basis.  At  any  rate,  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions on  this  point  agree  in  assigning  some  superiority  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  words  in  script  (19,  23).  For  typists  this  advantage 
would  not  be  fixpccted  to  hold. 

30.  The  word  should  be  presented  without  diacritical  marks. 
Reasoning  from  general  psychology,  one  might  expect  that 

such  marks  would  be  detrimental  to  forming  the  correct  image  of 
the  word.  The  experiments  of  Abbott,  while  not  fully  conclusive, 
at  least  cast  a  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  using  diacritical  marks  in 
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the  teaching  of  spelling  (1).  On  this  point  there  have  been  sharp 
differences  in  practice.  Miss  Wolfe's  study  shows  this  interestingly 
(128). 

An  examination  of  sixty-one  texts  published  from  1800  to  1917 
showed  the  following  percentage  of  distribution : 

1.  Syllabication  only 38.3 

2.  Syllabication,  diacritics,  accents 20.00 

3.  Syllabication  and  accents 20.00 

4.  No  division 21.7 

In  the  twelve  texts  published  since  1907,  the  presentation  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Syllabication  only 33.3 

2.  Syllabication,  diacritics,  accents 8.3 

3.  Syllabication  and  accents 16.7 

4.  No  division 41.7 

An  examination  of  courses  of  study  and  book  adoptions  shoTvsi 
that  the  syllabic  presentation  with  diacritical  and  accent  marks  is 
the  most  commonly  used  form,  but  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  undivided  presentation. 

One  might  question  the  advisability  of  using  diacritical  marks 
on  the  ground  that  it  interferes  with  habituating  the  pupil  in  the 
use  of  the  dictionary.  Dictionaries  present  the  word  without  dia- 
critical marks ;  each  word  is  followed  with  a  key  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion, in  brackets. 

31.  Stress  on  the  syllabication  of  words  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  learning  to  spell. 

This  seems  particularly  true  where  the  stress  is  by  means  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  syllables.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  ex- 
periments have  not  distinguished  between  the  separation  of  the 
word  in  visual  presentation  and  the  indication  o|  syllabication 
through  pronunciation  (1,  53,  128).  It  seems  possible  that  divid- 
ing the  word  into  syllables  in  the  visual  presentation  does  aid 
younger  children  in  distinguishing  syllables  clearly  and  so  is  bene- 
ficial, but  a  recent  experiment  by  the  author  failed  to  show  any 
such  advantage. 
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32.  It  does  not  seem  to  he  worth  while  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  any  portion  of  the  word  by  writing  that  portion  of  the  word 
in  colored  crayon,  or  by  any  other  device. 

Teachers  are  often  advised  to  emphasize  the  part  of  the  word 
likely  to  be  misspelled  and  some  spelling  books  have  featured  this 
method  (18,  36).  Moreover,  this  practice  is  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  modem  tendency  to  attack,  in  elementary-school  sabjects, 
the  precise  difficulty  in  learning.  Recent  investigations  of  the 
misspellings  of  pupils  have  shown  that  for  most  words  there  is  no 
one  error  which  is  characteristic  of  a  sufficiently  large  percentage 
of  misspellings  to  warrant  calling  attention  to  it.  Relatively  few 
words  have  a  type  of  error  which  includes  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  misspellings  of  pupils  attempting  those  words.  For  most 
words,  the  percentage  of  the  most  frequent  type  of  error  to  the 
total  misspellings  is  very  small.  For  example :  200  pupils  in  each 
of  three  grades  attempted  certain  words  and  with  the  following 
results: 

(Word  to  be  spelled :  publication) 

Grade  IV  Grade  VI  Grade  VIII 

No.  of  attempts 200  200               200 

No.  of  errors 137  57                 21 

No.  of  diif erent  errors 126  48                 19 

Most  frequent  error 

Puplic(aion (4)  (5)                (2) 

(Word  to  be  spelled:  brought) 

Grade  IV    Grade  VI    Grade  VIII 

No.  of  attempts 200  200  200 

No.  of  errors  . .' 45  14  5 

No.  of  dififerent  errors 17  9  4 

Most  frequent  errors 

Brough (7)  (3)  (2) 

Brot (8)  (3)  (2) 

The  simple  word  top  was  missed  by  five  pupils  and  in  five 
different  ways.  Often  one  part  of  a  word  will  contain  several 
errors,  but  even  when  errors  are  summarized  under  the  part  of 
the  word  missed,  the  relative  frequency  with  which  a  given  part 
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of  the  word  is  missed  does  not,  in  the  case  of  most  words,  warrant 
particular  treatment  (7). 

Even  in  the  case  of  words  which  show  a  tjrpe  of  misspelling, 
or  a  difficulty  with  a  certain  part  of  the  word  which  would  include 
as  much  as  half  of  all  misspellings,  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  any 
special  treatment  of  the  difficult  part  of  the  word,  such  as  writing 
it  in  italics  or  in  colors,  increases  the  likelihood  that  the  error  will 
be  eliminated.  It  does  seem  possible  that  the  stress  on  pronuncia- 
tion and  syllabication  previously  recommended  will  give  the  nec- 
essary attention  to  each  part. 

Obviously,  the  economical  application  of  such  a  method  must 
be  delayed  until  investigations  now  under  way  have  shown  just 
which  words  have  typical  errors,  and  what  the  errors  are. 

33.  Saying  the  letters  does  not  add  to  efficiency. 

This  method  is  reported  by  most  investigators  as  giving  infe- 
rior results,  and  this  inferiority  is  further  hinted  at  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  often  been  found  to  be  the  method  by  which  poor  spellers 
learn  (1,  23,  40,  95,  97).  This  does  not  mean  that  pupils  can  not 
learn  to  spell  in  oral  spelling  lessons.  The  data  merely  indicate 
that  this  method  of  learning  is  considerably  less  efficient  than  those 
recommended.  Even  as  a  test  of  spelling,  writing  is  to  be  prefer- 
red, since  writing  duplicates  the  conditions  the  child  confronts  in 
life. 

34.  It  is  important  to  expend  some  tims  on  drUl  in  recalling 
the  vistLol  image  of  the  word  rather  than  to  expend  all  the  time  in 
impressing  this  image. 

Having  pupils  close  their  eyes  facilitates  drill  in  recall,  and 
in  addition,  is  of  administrative  value  in  enabling  the  teacher  to  see 
whether  or  not  all  pupils  are  participating.  This  visual  recall  may 
be  re-enforced  by  writing  the  word.  Each  recall  should  be  imme- 
diately checked  by  comparing  it  with  the  correct  form  (2,  38,  61, 
78,  95,  118). 

35.  Writing  a  word  is  an  nid  in  learning  to  spell  it. 
Writing  the  word  in  the  air  apparently  does  no  harm  and 

probably  does  no  good,  except  as  an  administrative  device  for  en- 
abling the  teacher  to  keep  all  pupils  working.  The  weakness  of  air 
writing  is  to  be  found  in  the  time  required  and  the  vagueness  of  the 
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writing  movements.    Furthermore,  there  is  no  resulting  reoord  to 
compare  with  the  correct  form  (48,  125). 

It  is  much  better  to  write  on  paper  with  the  blunt  end  of  a 
pencil  and  still  better  actually  to  write  the  word.  Actual  writing 
has  the  advantage  of  greater  definiteness  of  movement  and  of  great- 
er similarity  to  the  actual  habit  we  desire  to  form.  In  addition,  it 
leaves  a  record  to  check  with  the  correct  form.  Each  practice  at- 
tempt should  be  covered  with  a  slip  of  paper  to  avoid  on  the  suc- 
ceeding trial,  the  tendency  to  copy  any  error  made.  In  the  lower 
grades  the  mechanical  difKculty  of  writing  makes  it  of  doubtful 
value,  so  that  for  these  grades  some  investigators  stress  auditory 
and  visual  methods  (23,  29,  98,  102). 

36.  The  amount  of  repetition  necessary  for  fixing  a  word 
varies  greatly  with  individtuils. 

Nonsense  syllables  and  actual  spellings  are  f  orgptten  very  rap- . 
idly  unless  the  learning  has  been  thorough  (38,  61,  95,  112,  118). 
To  pass  arbitrary  judgment,  it  is  probably  advisable  to  learn  each 
word  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  correctly  written  on  three  consecu- 
tive trials  with  each  trial  covered  before  the  next  one  is  made. 

37.  The  efficiency  of  drill  in  a  given  spelling  period  is  in- 
creased by  distributing  the  drill  on  a  given  word  so  that  practice 
on  other  words  intervenes  (1,  39). 

38.  There  should  be  provision  for  review  drill  periods. 

In  other  words,  spelling,  as  other  subjects,  is  more  economically 
taught  by  distributing  drill  on  a  given  item  over  a  number  of  days 
(38,  68,  87,  89,  95,  112,  117).  This  would  be  anticipated  from  the 
nature  of  the  curve  of  forgetting,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  experi- 
mental teaching.  Wallin  advocated  in  the  Cleveland  plan  a  very 
elaborate  scheme  for  occasional  reviews  at  long  intervals,  aggre- 
gating five  reviews  in  two  years.  There  are  no  data  to  show  just 
how  these  drills  should  be  distributed,  save  that  the  length  of 
period  which  should  intervene  between  -reviews  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  amount  of  over-learning  in  the  preceding  learning  periods. 
Evidence  concerning  the  rapid  forgetting  of  words  at  the  outset 
would  indicate  that  the  first  review  should  occur  within  a  day  or 
two  after  that  on  which  the  words  are  taught.  A  recent  experi- 
ment (95)  in  teaching  200  words  in  a  month  showed  a  medium  abil- 
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ity  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  first  fifty  words  taught,  when  the  words 
were  learned  at  the  outset  to  100  per  cent,  correctness,  and  re- 
learned  to  100  per  cent.  efSciency  on  each  of  the  last  two  days  (the 
time  limit  was  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  including  study  and  testing) . 
The  following  distribution  is  recommended  tentatively  until 
more  conclusive  data  are  secured.  (1)  Learn  to  100  per  cent,  at 
the  outset  (100  per  cent,  being  the  ability  to  spell  the  word  correct- 
ly on  three  consecutive  trials).  The  time  necessary  for  this  first 
learning  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  words  taught.  (See 
statement  on  number  of  words  to  be  taught  per  lesson).  (2)  Test 
on  this  list  twice  in  the  following  month,  and  relcam  to  100  per 
cent,  all  words  missed.  (3)  Pupils  who  miss  words  at  the  end  of  this 
period  should  put  these  words  in  a  special  list  as  presenting  special 
diflSculty,  and  these  words  should  receive  regular  review  drilL  (4) 
At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  test  on  words  shown  in  the  pi'evious 
year  to  be  difficult,  and  include  words  missed  on  this  test  as  part  of 
regular  lessons  for  that  year. 

39.  An  aggressive  interest  is  of  major  importance  to  economy 
in  learning  io  spell. 

The  evidence  for  the  statement  is  indirect  and  observational, 
being  drawn  from  experiments  in  other  fields,  from  general  psychol- 
ogy, from  the  study  of  class  teaching,  and  from  interpretations  of 
results  of  experiments  in  other  phases  of  learning  to  spell  (61,  95, 
>17, 118).  Few  of  the  factors  discussed  above  are  so  influential  as 
this  one.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  pupil  will  Icam  more  readily 
with  an  inferior  method  coupled  with  vigorous  interest,  than  with  a 
superior  method,  applied  in  a  sluggish  or  indifferent  manner.  For- 
tunately, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  efficient  method 
can  be  made  just  as  interesting  as  an  inefficient  one. 

40.  It  is  important  that  each  pupil  be  taught  how  to  learn  io 
spell. 

The  superiority  of  class  as  compared  to  independent  study  (as 
shown  in  the  investigations  cited  in  Bule  11),  has  been  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  pupils  when  left  to  themselves  are  likely  to  use 
methods  of  study  less  economical  than  those  directed  by  the  teacher. 
Ordinarily,  the  graduate  of  our  elementary  school  has  not  been 
taught  any  method  of  learning  to  spell.    Each  year,  the  first  les- 
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sons  in  spelling  should  be  given  over  to  insuring  proper  methods 
of  learning.  It  has  been  found  useful  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
pupils  of  Grades  IV  to  IX,  printed  directions  for  learning.  The 
teacher  need  not  hesitate  to  give  pupils  such  a  method  on  account 
of  individual  differences  in  image  types.  Most  people  use  readily 
two  or  more  types  of  imagery,  shifting  unconsciously  from  one  to 
the  other,  often  for  no  discoyerable  reason  (4,  36,  84).  Kline,  al- 
though reporting  that  students  learn  to  spell  more  efficiently  when 
learning  by  methods  favorable  to  their  image  types,  shows  that 
even  when  the  learner  used  methods  which  were  designed  to  be 
directly  opposed  to  his  image  type,  the  difference  was  slight  (59). 
These  data  are  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be 
practically  no  correlation  between  imagery  and  spelling  ability 
(24) .  Other  investigation^  have  not  shown  that  normal  individuals 
differ  so  widely  as  has  been  supposed  in  the  methods  by  which  they 
can  learn  to  spell  most  economically  (1,  45,  47,  84,  85,  86, 122, 123, 
124,  125). 

Perhaps  the  small  significance  of  type  of  imagery  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  children,  and  adults  as  well,  readily  sub- 
stitute, unconsciously,  their  own  preferred  type  of  imagery  when 
the  presentation  involves  another  type  of  imagery  (1). 

Differences'  such  as  may  exist  in  imagery  could  not  be  dis- 
covered by  the  ordinary  teacher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discovery 
of  the  precise  image  type  of  an  individual  constitutes  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  elusive  problem,  even  for  the  psychologist  (4,  28,  52,  54). 
Accordingly,  we  may  recommend  one  method .  for  all,  vdth  the 
conviction  that  in  practice  it  will  get  results  which  are,  on  the 
average,  superior  to  what  the  pupil  would  get  if  he  should  work 
out  a  method  for  himself,  or  to  what  would  be  gotten  should  the 
teacher  work  out  a  method  for  him.  The  following  set  of  rules  is 
designed  to  embody  the  conclusions  of  various  experiments  in  eco- 
nomy of  learning,  and  is  in  a  form  to  be  used  by  the  pupil.  A  set 
of  directions  of  this  sort  has  been  used  for  the  past  term  by  the 
pupils  in  the  University  Elementary  School  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa. 
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HOW  TO  LEABN  TO  SPELL  A  WOBD 

L  The  first  step  in  learning  to  spell  a  word  is  to  pronounce  it  correctly. 
If  you  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  a  word,  look  up  the  pronunciation  in  the 
dictionary.  MThen  you  are  certain  that  you  know  how  the  word  is  pronouncedi 
pronounce  it,  enunciating  each  syllable  distinctly  and  looking  closely  at  each 
tillable  as  you  say  it. 

2.  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  recall  how  the  word  looks,  syllable  by 
syllable,  as  you  pronounce  it  in  a  whisper.  In  pronouncing  the  word  be  sure 
to  enunciate  the  syllables  carefully. 

8.  Open  your  eyes  to  make  sure  that  you  were  able  to  recall  the  cor- 
rect spelling. 

4.  Look  at  the  word  again,  enunciating  the  syllables  distinctly. 

5.  Becall  again,  with  closed  eyes,  how  the  word  looked. 

6.  Check  again  with  the  correct  form.  This  recall  (as  in  2  and  5)  should 
be  repeated  at  least  three  times,  and  of tener  if  you  have  difficulty  in  recalling 
the  correct  form  of  the  word. 

7.  When  you  feel  sure  that  you  have  learned  the  word,  write  it  without 
looking  at  the  book,  and  then  check  with  the  correct  form. 

8.  Repeat  this  two  or  more  times  without  looking  either  at  the  book  or 
at  your  previous  attmupts. 

9.  If  you  miss  the  word  on  either  of  these  trials,  you  should  copy  it  in 
your  spelling  notebook,  since  it  probably  is  especially  difficult  for  you. 

41.  Proper  testing  is  an  important  factor  in  improving 
spelling. 

Most  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  Ayres'  scale  as  a 
method  of  measuring  spelling  ability  (11).  Many  teachei's  have 
also  used  the  Buckingham  scale  (21)  and  the  Starch  test  (105). 
The  Ashbaugh-Iowa  scale,  which  covers  approximately  the  3,000 
words  most  commonly  used  in  correspondence,  will  soon  be  issued 
(7).  In  addition  to  the  measurements  obtained  by  using  scales  of 
this  sort,  the  teacher  should  test  on  each  word  taught  as  a  spelling 
exercise.  This,  of  course,  is  implied  as  a  part  of  the  recommenda- 
tions given  above,  under  the  advice :  Test  all  words  before  teaching. 
From  the  standpoint  of  stimulating  corrective  teaching,  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  a  record  not  merely  of  the  child's  score  by  one  or 
all  of  the  above-mentioned  scales,  but  in  addition,  a  record  of  his 
attempts  on  each  of  the  words  supposed  to  be  learned  by  him  during 
the  school  year.  With  proper  blanks  such  a  record  of  repeated 
tests  can  be  kept  on  a  per  word  basis,  with  little  more  effort  than  is 
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ordinarily  involved  in  correcting  papers.  Much  of  the  work  may 
be  done  by  the  pnpils,  since  the  pupils  know  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  (in  preparation  for  future  tests)  to  record  for  pur 
poses  of  attack  all  errors  which  they  make. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  attention  should  be  called  again  to  the  fact  that 
the  evidence  as  to  the  most  economical  method  of  teaching  spelling 
is  not  complete.  Nor  are  the  various  factors  involved  of  equal 
importance,  even  if  the  reliability  of  present  evidence  be  assumed. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  there  are  five  factors  of  major  impor- 
tance on  which  the  evidence  is  clear.  These  five  factors  may  be 
expressed  as  rules : 

(1.)  Test  all  words  before  teaching. 

(2.)  Let  each  child  work  only  on  the  words  diflScult  for  him 

and  provide  him  with  a  definite  method  of  learning  them. 
(3.)  Provide  for  rigorous  reviews.    . 
(4.)  Show  the  pupil  his  progress  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and 

yearly. 
(5.)  Keep  up  the  interest. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

The  first  step  in  economy  of  time  in  learning  is  the  determina- 
tion of  precisely  what  associations,  what  bonds,  should  be  formed. 
After  the  minimal  essentials  of  results  have  been  satisfactorily 
determined,  there  remains  the  problem  of  discovering  the  best 
methods  and  devices  of  instruction  for  obtaining  these  results.  For 
arithmetic  the  first  problem  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  three  pre- 
vious reports  of  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time,  and  although 
it  is  not  yet  possible  to  make  a  final  statement  of  the  particular 
bonds  which  should  be  formed,  there  is  sufficient  unanimity  of 
agreement  on  a  number  of  items  to  warrant  a  compilation  of  the 
scientific  information  concerning  economical  methods  of  teaching. 
It  is  not  wise  to  wait  until  the  solution  of  the  first  problem  is  com- 
pleted before  attacking  the  second,  even  though  the  solution  of 
the  first  is  in  theory  a  prerequisite  for  the  second.  The  best  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  by  carrying  on  the  two  lines  of  work  simul- 
taneously. ^    ■ 

Below  are  stated  a  number  of  principles,  or  rules ;  some  of  them 
are  indicated  by  the  experimental  evidence  that  is  now  available; 
others  are  deduced  from  general  psychological  or  educational  prin- 
ciples. Following  the  statement  of  the  rule,  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  is  based  is  described  briefiy.  As  is  indicated  in  several 
instances,  the  available  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  but  it  is  thought 
best  in  this  report  not  to  emphasize  these  limitations.  The  num- 
bers in  parentheses  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. 
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THE  BULES 

i.  In  teaching  tJie  number  concept,  wTiich  is  fundamental  in 
arithmetic,  purposeful  experience  with  concrete  objects  should  be 
provided.  Counting  and  measuring  are  two  of  the  mA)st  fruitful 
forms  of  experience. 

The  evidence  for  this  principle,  while  somewhat  indirect,  is 
abundant.  It  is  found  in  the  origins  of  our  number  system,  and 
in  the  observed  behavior  of  children. 

Two  comments  are  needed.  In  the  first  place,  the  experience 
must  be  purposeful,  i.  e.,  must  be  in  response  to  a  need  or  purpose 
which  the  child  conceives  as  real.  The  mere  counting  of  splints  or 
measuring  of  objects  in  imitation  of  the  teacher  and  without  a 
purpose  may  have,  and  most  frequently  does  have,  no  meaning  for 
the  child.  In  such  cases  no  progress  is  made  toward  the  engender- 
ing of  the  number  concept.  The  other  point  to  be  remembered  is 
that  many  children  have  had  much  experience  of  this  sort  before 
they  come  to  school.  It  is  then  a  waste  of  time  to  require  them  to 
duplicate  it  in  school. 

2,  In  general,  the  meaning  should  be  taught  before  the  word 
or  other  symbol  is  given  to  the  child.  This  applies  to  the  number 
symbols  1, 2, 3,  4,  etc.,  and  to  the  technical  words  of  arithmetic  such 
as,  'add,*  'subtract,*  'foot,'  'yard,'  'pound,'  'gain,'  'how  much,' 
and  the  like. 

This  rule  is  deduced  from  general  principles.  Where  the  mean- 
ing is  difficult  to  give  or  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  child, 
authorities  generally  agree  that  the  symbol  or  process  may  be 
given  and  the  child  may  be  expected  to  acquire  some  degree  of 
meaning  from  its  use. 

3.  Learning  the  tables  is  a  matter  of  memorizing  and  the  rules 
for  memorizing  apply. 

For  arithmetic  these  rules  may  be  stated  as  follows,  unless 
otherwise  stated  they  are  deduced  from  the  general  rules  for 
memorizing. 

(a)  The  child  should  understand  the  meaning  of  the  combi- 
nations which  he  is  memorizing. 

Experimental  evidence  clearly  shows  that  logical,  or  meaning- 
ful, material  is  memorized  more  quickly  and  with  less  effort  than. 
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material  which  has  no  meaning.  In  order  that  the  child  may  under- 
stand what  he  is  memorizing,  numerous  authorities  have  urged  that 
he  be  required  to  develop  the  combinations.  However,  it  is  not  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  combination,  such  as  4  times  7  is  28,  that 
is  important  here,  but  the  meaning  of  the  operation  of  multiplica- 
.  tion.  The  child  may  be  asked  to  develop  a  few  of  the  combinations 
in  order  to  get  this  meaning  of  the  operation,  but  after  he  has  this 
idea,  time  is  saved  by  his  being  told  the  combinations,  either  by  the 
textbook  or  by  the  teacher. 

(b)  Attentive  repetitions  are  necessary  to  fix  the  associaiions 
in  teaming  fhe  tables.  These  repetitions  may  be  given  either  in 
isolated  drill  or  in  the  use  of  these  number  facts  in  the  doing 
of  examples. 

Mere  repetition  is  not  sufficient.  It  must  be  attentive.  This 
rule  applies  to  any  memorizing  which  occurs  in  arithmetic  It  fol- 
lows from  the  general  laws  of  learning. 

(c)  For  permanent  memorizing  (which  is  desired  in  this  case) 
the  repetitions  of  drill  must  be  carried  beyond  fhe  point  where  tm- 
mediate  recall  is  just  barely  possible. 

*  (d)  The  learning  should  be  done  under  some  pressure  or  con- 
centration. 

(e)  Memx>rize  the  number  facts  in  groups,  not  one  fact  at  a 
time. 

The  last  two  rules  make  it  advisable  to  concentrate  upon  a 
group  of  tables,  such  as  the  multiplication  tables,  and  learn  them  in 
large  units  and  in  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time.  For  example, 
it  is  unwise  to  distribute  the  learning  of  the  multiplication  tables 
over  several  months  or,  as  some  courses  of  study  would  have  it 
done,  over  two  or  three  years. 

4.  In  learning  the  tables,  the  different  combinations  are  not 
equally  difficult  and  the  number  of  repetitions  of  the  sevend  com- 
binations should  correspond  to  the  degree  of  difficulty,  the  most  dif- 
ficult receiving  the  largest  number  of  repetitions. 

This  requires  that  the  teacher  supplement  the  provisions  for 
repetition  of  the  number  facts  that  are  found  in  our  best  number 
primers,  because  in  them  the  easiest  combinations  occur  most  fre- 
quently. 
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Investigators  (7,  11,  12,  18,  19)  who  have  studied  the  relative 
difficulty  of  the  several  combinations,  agree  that  they  are  not  equal 
in  difficulty.  In  addition,  the  results  of  the  studies  which  have 
been  made  are  well  summarized  by  two  conclusions  stated  by 
Browne  (7)  and  one  by  Heilman  and  Shultis  (18). 

''The  ease  of  combining  is  directly  proportional  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  digits  combined. 

'^  The  most  difficult  digits  to  combine,  where  no  common  factor 
is  present,  are  those  falling  between  the  two  extremes,  where  the 
difference  is  neither  very  large  relali  ^ly  nor  very  small.  These  are 
7  plus  5, 7  plus  4,  8  plus  5,  8  plus  3, ;     •  :s  5,  and  so  forth.*' 

''Second  in  point  of  ease  are  coi^xoinations  which  have  one 
very  low  number  such  as  1  or  2.  (Heilman  and  Shultis  state  that 
additions  of  equal  numbers,  such  as  6  plus  6,  are  easiest.  This 
agrees  with  Browne's  first  statement.) " 

In  the  light  of  the  results  of  these  studies  the  provision  made 
by  primary  number  books  for  drill  upon  the  different  combinations 
is  significant.  Holloway  (19)  tabulated  the  frequency  with  which 
the  addition  combinations  occurred  in  "three  of  the  best  primers." 
The  highest  frequency  of  occurrence  is  378,  for  3  to  2,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  about  median  rank  in  difficulty.  The  five  lowest  fre- 
quences are  34,  for  9  plus  9 ;  45,  for  8  plus  7 ;  47,  for  7  plus  7 ;  50, 
for  8  plus  5 ;  and  61,  for  6  plus  6.  Courtis,  Holloway,  and  Heilman 
and  Shultis  agree  that  all  of  these  combinations  are  more  difficult 
than  5  plus  5, 4  plus  4,  3  plus  3,  2  plus  2,  which  occur  133, 110, 149, 
and  183  times,  respectively.  There  is,  then,  no  direct  correlation 
between  the  number  of  times  a  combination  occurs  in  our  "best" 
number  primers  and  the  difficulty  of  the  combination.  That  is, 
the  provision  for  drill  is  not  in  accord  with  the  need  for  it ;  so  the 
teacher  must  make  the  adjustment  needed. 

The  need  for  making  appropriate  provision  for  teaching  each 
combination  is  pointed  out  by  Counts  (11,  p.  55),  who  found  the 
frequency  of  error  for  certain  combinations  was  not  the  same  for 
different  groups  of  pupils.  He  says:  "This  would  indicate  that 
certain  rather  freakish  associations  are  established  in  different 
groups  through  pecular  methods  of  instruction  or  some  other  ex- 
perience common  to  the  individuals  making  up  each  group. ' ' 
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The  tables  of  the  other  operations  have  not  been  studied  as 
completely  as  have  the  addition  tables,  but  the  same  kind  of  situa- 
tion is  indicated.  The  several  combinations  appear  not  to  be  equally 
difficulty  although  the  order  of  difficulty  probably  is  not  the  same 
for  all  operations.  Also  a  study  of  our  ''best"  number  primers 
would  doubtless  show  a  corresponding  failure  of  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  the  combinations  to  agree  with  the  need  for  practice 
upon  them. 

5.  Ths  actual  degree  of  difficulty  of  a  combination  to  any  one 
chUd  is  an  ** individual  peculiarity.*'  This  condition  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  supplement  doss  drills  by  provisions  for  individual  prac- 
tice. 

This  statement  is  made  by  Courtis  (12).  Data  secured  by 
Counts  (11)  in  the  school  surveys  of  Cleveland  and  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids tend  to  corroborate  it.  It  also  is  in  agreement  with  our  general 
knowledge  of  individual  differences. 

6.  In  addition  and  multiplication  both  forms  of  each  comJbi- 
nation  should  be  taught. 

Experimental  evidence  shows  that  for  the  child  3  plus  9  is  not 
the  same  as  9  plus  3.  Thus,  to  insure  that  the  child  will  know  both 
forms  of  a  combination  in  addition  and  multiplication,  he  must 
be  taught  both  (12,  18,  19). 

7.  In  colu7nn  addition,  grouping  digits  to  make  10  or  some 
other  convenieni  number  is  not  helpful.  A  variety  of  procedure 
is  to  be  expected,  and  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  pupils  are 
urged  to  work  rapidly  but  are  allowed  to  choose  their  oum  methods. 

In  adding  columns  of  digits  it  is  frequently  possible  to  effect 
a  grouping  of  digits  whose  sum  is  10,  20,  or  some  other  number 
which  is  particularly  convenient  to  handle.  Beers  (5),  using  five 
classes  of  high-school  pupils,  found  that  the  introduction  of  group- 
ing in  column  addition  "decreased  the  accuracy"  of  the  work  as 
compared  with  the  addition  by  single  digits.  His  experiment  ex- 
tended over  five  weeks.  A  study  extending  over  a  longer  period 
or  one  dealing  with  pupils  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grades  might 
yield  a  different  result,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  question  might 
be  raised  whether  a  large  expenditure  of  time  for  drill  would 
be  justified  by  the  demand  for  a  higher  rate  of  column  addition 
than  can  be  attained  by  addition  of  single  digits. 
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Amet  (3),  using  adult  subjects,  found  that  those  who  were 
most  accurate  in  their  adding  did  not  make  combinations.  Hb 
states  that  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  adding,  which  was  done 
orally,  was  the  variety  of  procedure.  It  appears  that  adults  use 
many  devices  or  'tricks'  which  are  individualistic  traits. 

Beers  found  that,  in  general,  the  best  results  (including  both 
rate  and  accuracy)  were  obtained  when  the  pupils  were  urged  to 
add  rapidly  but  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  method.  This 
conclusion  was  reached  when  working  with  high-school  pupils  and 
might  not  apply  to  younger  pupils.  However,  our  knowledge  of 
individual  differences  would  tend  to  corroborate,  rather  than  con- 
tradict this  conclusion. 

8.  The  Austrian,  or  additive,  method  of  svbtraction  is  not 
superior  to  the  *  take-away '  method. 

More  or  less  empirical  statements  have  been  made  in  favor  of 
the  Austrian  method  by  writers^  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  In 
opposition  to  these  opinions,  two  out  of  three  investigations  (7,  9, 
23)  show  the  Hake-away'  method  to  be  superior  to  the  Austrian 
method. 

The  conclusion  to  be  reached  appears  to  be  that  as  yet  neither 
of  these  two  methods  of  subtractions  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
distinctly  superior  to  the  other.  The  evidence  appears, to  be  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  'take-away'  method  when  we  consider  the  character 
of  the  experiments,  but  probably  there  are  pupils  for  whom  the 
Austrian  method  will  be  the  most  effective  means  of  learning  sub- 
traction. The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  neither  method  is 
a  panacea  for  the  difficulties  involved  in  learning  subtraction.* 


*Brown,  J.  C.  and  Coffman,  L.  D.  How  io  Teach  Arithmeiio,  p.  160; 
Smith,  D.  E. '  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,  p.  46;  Suszallo,  Henry.  The 
Teachifig  of  Primary  Arithmetic,  p.  86;  Young,  J.  W.  A.  The  Teaching  of 
Mathematics,  p.  235. 

"Mead  and  Sears  (23),  who  conducted  one  of  the  investigationB  just  re- 
ferred to,  make  this  significant  comment:  ''The  pupils  of  the  additive  elaas 
showed  over  and  over  again  a  confusion  of  the  two  processes,  a  skipping  back 
into  the  habit  of  adding  ihe  lower  figure  to  the  top  one.  The  'take-awaj' 
class  showed  almost  no  confusion  in  this."  This  comment  is  supported  in  a 
striking  way  by  the  median  score  of  the  *  Austrian '  group  after  they  had  spent 
ten  minutes  a  day  for  four  weeks  on  ' '  addition  drill  pure  and  simple. ' '  Their 
median  score  decreased  two  units.  During  the  same  period  the  *  take-away' 
group,  who  were  given  the  same  addition  drill,  gained  nearly  three  units. 
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9.  In  ^borromng,*  it  is  better  to  increase  the  subtrahend  by 
one  than  to  decrease  the  minuend. 

This  rule  is  based  only  npon  Browne's  study  (7)  in  which  he 
used  four  adult  subjects.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  adults  were 
used,  the  conclusion  may  not  apply  to  school  children. 

10.  The  Austrian,  or  multiplicative,  method  of  division  is 
superior  to  the  direct  cLssociation  method  in  the  initial  stages  of 
homing. 

Mead  and  Sears  (23)  also  studied  multiplicative  division  in 
comparison  with  the  traditional  methods  of  division.  Two  third- 
grade  groups  of  pupils  were  selected  so  as  to  be  approximately  equal 
in  ability,  as  shown  by  a  preliminary  test  in  multiplication.  The 
experiment  extended  over  four  months.  The  following  eondudons 
are  quoted. 

''In  the  case  of  the  division  classes  there  seems  to  be  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  multiplicative  method  of  teaching  division.  The  reason 
probably  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  two  processes,  multiplication  and 
division.  The  child  does  not  have  the  same  tendency  to  confuse 
the  two  as  is  apparent  in  addition  and  subtraction.  If  he  has  used 
either  at  all  outside  of  school,  he  has  probably  used  one  as  much 
as  the  other.  The  very  placing  of  the  figures  in  the  written  forms 
suggests  different  processes.  The  forms  ^l  and  .J  suggest 
little  difference,  while  there  can  hardly  be  a  confusion  as  to  what 
to  do  when  the  child  meets  the  situations  xt  &iid  5)20  •  ^^ 
knows  in  the  latter  situation  that  "five  times  twenty"  is  not  fam- 
iliar, and  that  the  real  question  is:  "five  times  what  are  twenty t" 
There  is  not  the  same  possible  confusion,  then,  in  teaching  division 
by  the  shortened  multiplication  process  as  there  may  be  in  teach- 
ing subtraction  by  addition." 

Browne  (7),  who  used  adult  subjects,  has  also  studied  the  pro- 
cess of  division.  He  concludes:  "Division  is  a  derived  process 
based  upon  multiplication.  Unlike  subtraction,  which  still  contin- 
ues to  be  largely  influenced  by  the  point  of  view  of  addition,  divi- 
sion tends  to  free  itself  from  the  point  of  view  of  multiplication 
and  to 'develop  a  type  of  immediate  association." 

Both  of  these  studies  agree  that  in  the  learning  process  the 
best  results  are  secured  when  division  is  based  upon  multiplication. 
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Mead  and  Sears  did  not  extend  their  study  beyond  the  initial  stage, 
but  Browne  asserts  that  later  division  is  performed  by  direct  asso- 
ciation. If  this  is  the  case,  teachers  should  expect  the  Austrian 
method  to  disappear  when  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  advanced. 

11.  The  AiLstrian  method  of  placing  the  decimal  point  in  the 
division  of  decim^ils  is  more  efficient  than  the  traditional  method. 

Drushel  (14)  has  stiidied  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  meth- 
ods of  placing  the  decimal  points  in  division  of  decimals.  The 
common  rule  in  the  older  arithmetics  is:  ''There  are  as  n;Lany  places 
in  the  quotient  as  those  in  the  dividend  exceed  those  in  the  divisor. '' 
The  Austrian  method  is:  "First  render  the  divisor  an  integer  by 
multiplying  both  the  dividend  and  the  divisor  by  10  or  some  power 
of  10.  Then  proceed  as  with  integral  divisors."  Upon  the  basis 
of  data  secured  from  624  subjects  (313  doing  two  examples  and  311 
doing  one  example),  together  with  some  facts  secured  from  theii 
school  records,  he  concludes:  "Becardless  of  what  the  texts  say,  it 
seems  in  the  light  of  the  investigation  described  above  that  the 
Austrian  method  should  replace  the  old  method  in  all  teaching  of 
division  of  decimals." 

This  study  is  based  upon  tests  given  to  college  freshmen  who 
had  had  no  arithmetic  in  their  high-school  course  and  the  conclu- 
sions are  based  only  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  rate  of 
work  was  not  considered.  These  facts,  together  with  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  test,  suggests  that  the  findings  need  corroboration. 

12.  Most  errors  belong  to  recurring  iypes.  The  mx>st  frequent 
of  these  types  should  receive  special  emph^isis  so  that  they  can  be 
eliminated. 

The  recurrence  of  certain  types  of  errors  has  been  shown  in 
a  number  of  investigations  based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  test 
papers.^  For  example.  Counts  (11)  found  in  a  study  of  tests  of 
addition  of  fractions  given  to  the  eighth-grade  pupils  that  60  per 
cent,  of  the  errors  were  due  to  adding  the  numerators  for  a  new 
denominator  and  also  adding  the  denominators  for  a  new  denomi- 
nator, as  3/5  -+- 1/5=4/10.    Twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  errors 


*For  a  more  complete  Btaiement  of  the  errors  which  have  been  found  to 
oeenr'znost  frequentlj  and  suggestions  for  correcting  them,  see  the  writer's  text: 
Ueoiwing  the  BesulU  of  Teaching,  Houghton,  Miiflin  Company. 
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were  due  to  mtdtiplying  the  numerators  for  a  numerator  and  multi- 
plying the  denominators  for  a  new  denominator ;  as  3/5  X  1/5= 
3/25.  In  a  test  where  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  sum  to  the 
lowest  terms  and  a  mixed  number  Kallom  (1)  found  that  19  per 
cent  failed  to  reduce  the  result  to  a  mixed  number  and  18  per  cent 
failed  to  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms.  About  half  failed  to  make 
either  reduction.  About  one  pupil  in  twenty  failed  to  express  the 
result  correctly  when  reducing  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms,  writ- 
ing 20/15=1  5/15—1/3  instead  of  1  5/15=1  1/3. 

13.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  use  an  abbreviated  phraseology. 

Some  pupils  are  taught  to  call  the  digit  to  be  added,  or  subtract- 
ed, or  multi|)lied,  or  divided  as  well  as  the  result  of  the  operation. 
For  example,  in  multiplying  857  by  6,  such  a  pupil  would  say  (or 
think) :  "6  times  7  is  42;  write  the  2  and  carry  the  4;  6  times  5  is 
30  and  4  is  34 ;  write  the  4  and  carry  the  3 ;  6  times  8  is  48  and  3  is 
51;  write  51."  This  may  be  abbreviated  thus:  ''42,  write  2;  30, 
34;  write  4;  48,  51,  write  51." 

Conard  and  Arps  (10)  divided  64  high-school  pupils  in  two 
equal  groups.  An  equal  amount  of  practice  (8  periods)  was  given 
each  group.  One  group  was  taught  to  use  'economical'  methods 
f.  e.,  to  use  an  abbreviated  phraseology.  The  other  used  the  'tradi- 
tional' methods.  Courtis'  Standard  Research  Tests,  Series  B,  were 
given  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  The  'economical'  group  was 
superior  in  rate  of  work,  accuracy  and  had  a  smaller  variability. 
The  greatest  improvement  was  in  division.  The  detailed  data  which 
are  reported  suggested  that  many  of  the  very  low  scores  are  due 
to  the  use  of  'traditional'  methods. 

14.  After  ihe  initial  stage  of  practice,  drill  upon  the  funda- 
mental combinations  should  be  given  by  means  of  examples. 

After  the  tables  have  been  taught  so  that  the  pupils  can  just 
give  the  combinations,  drill  must  be  given  to  fix  the  associations 
so  that  the  combinations  can  be  made  rapidly  and  accurately.  Two 
types  of  drill  are  possible:  (1)  drill  upon  the  combinations  as  they 
occur  in  the  tables,  either  in  the  regular  order  or  in  a  mixed  order; 
(2)  drill  upon  the  combinations  as  they  occur  in  examples.  The 
second  method  means  that  the  pupils  would  get  the  drill  upon  the 
combinations  by  doing  examples. 
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Courtis  (12)  has  studied  the  relation  between  ''knowledge  of 
the  tables,"  as  shown  by  Tests  1  to  4  of  Series  A,  and  ability  to 
work  abstract  examples,  as  presented  in  Test  No.  7,  Series  A.  He 
concludes :  ''It  is  true  that,  in  general,  if  the  tables  of  combinations 
are  not  well  learned,  good  work  can  not  be  done,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  continued  study  of  tables  by  a  class  as  a  whole  or  continued 
practice  in  figuring  will  produce  continued  growth. . . .  Knowl- 
edge of  the  combinations  makes  for  speed  and  accuracy  (in  I'est 
No.  7)  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  this  point  other  factors 
play  such  an  important  part  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  tables 
is  in  itself  no  benefit. . .  .With  such  individual  differences  it  must 
be  clear  that  knowledge  of  the  tables  is  not  in  itself  any  guarantee 
of  ability  to  work  examples." 

Mead  and  Sears  present  data  which  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. It  is  implied  also  by  both  Browne  (7)  and  Amett  (3), 
and  in  our  present  concept  of  the  transfer  of  training. 

15.  Hie  period  of  practice  should  be  from  10  to  15  minutes. 

Although  the  optimal  length  of  practice  period  has  been  stud- 
ied by  a  number  of  investigators  (5,  16,  20,  26),  results  are  not 
very  definite.  The  most  elaborate  study  is  by  Kirby  (20)  whose 
conclusion  was  in  favor  of  a  short  period  (2 1/7  minutes)  although 
he  admits  that  such  a  short  period  has  a  practical  disadvantage. 
Taking  all  the  available  data  into  consideration,  the  best  length  of 
period  appears  to  be  from  10  to  15  minutes.  It  is  significant  that 
two  of  the  investigators,  Kirby  and  Beers  (3)  state  that  other  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  improvement  are  more  important. 

16.  Children's  knowledge  of  iheir  previous  performances^ 
combined  with  the  desire  to  surpass  those  records,  is  the  greatest 
factor  contributing  to  improvement. 

In  accounting  for  the  greater  improvement  by  those  pupils  who 
were  given  the  shorter  practice  periods,  Kirby  (20)  brings  out  this 
principle.  It  is  in  agreement  too,  with  the  work  of  Bryan  and 
Harter  and  of  other  students  of  the  learning  process.  Thomdike 
(29)  reached  a  similar  conclusion  when  working  with  adults. 

In  Bloomington,  Indiana,  after  the  Courtis  Standard  Besearch  Tests,  Series 
B,  had  been  given  in  February,  1915,  in  an  experiment  which  Miss  Kerr  (17) 
reports,  drill  in  addition  was  given  five  minutes  a  day  for  six  weeks.    ''Each 
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pupil  wu  given  his  Bcoros  in  all  of  the  fundamental  operations  and  under  his 
teacher's  direction  compared  his  individual  scores  with  those  of  his  section, 
his  grade  and  the  Courtis  Standard  for  his  grade.  All  this  was  done  to  reveal 
to  him  his  own  condition  and  to  get  him  into  the  proper  attitude  to  help  him- 
self." The  drill  was  further  motivated  by  weekly  contests  in  addition  for 
those  who  attained  certain  standards  of  accuracy. 

Series  B  was  given  again  at  the  close  of  the  six  weeks'  drill.  In  addition 
the  average  gain  in  number  of  examples  attempted,  or  rate  of  work,  was  1.4; 
in  accuracy  14  per  cent.  In  the  other  three  operations  there  was  practically 
no  gain.  These  gains  become  very  significant  when  we  find  that  Courtis  (13) 
gives  the  following  general  medians:  fourth  grade,  rate  7.4,  accuracy  64; 
eighth  grade,  rate  11.6,  accuracy  76.  The  gain  from  the  fourth  grade  to 
the  eighth  grade  is:  rate  4.2;  accuracy  12.  Thus  six  weeks'  drill  given  ss 
indicated  above  produces  a  gain  equivalent  to  one  third  of  the  total  gain  in 
four  years  in  rate  of  work  and  a  greater  gain  in  accuracy.  While  this  unusual 
gain  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  first  scores  were  relativdy 
low,  this  plan  of  drill  is  undoubtedly  shown  to  be  very  effective. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  results  is  that  the  increased  median  scores 
were  accompanied  by  a  decreased  variability.  This  is  just  the  opi>osite  of 
what  usually  occurs  when  class  drills  are  given*.  However,  we  might  reasonably 
expect  that  keeping  the  pupil  informed  of  his  standing  would  tend  to  do  this. 

17.  A  preliminary  practice  of  five  minutes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  recitation  serves  as  a  *' mental  tonic.' ' 

Brown  (6)  studied  the  eflfect  of  five  minutes  of  drill  upon  the 
fundamental  operations  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  period. 
Stone's  tests  in  the  fundamentals  and  in  reasoning  were  given  to 
the  sixth-grade  pupils  in  three  public  schools  and  one  private  school. 
In  each  school  the  pupils  were  divided  into  two  sections  of  equal 
ability  as  shown  by  these  tests.  One  section  was  given  five  minutes' 
drill  upon  the  fundamentals  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  period. 
The  teachers  of  the  non-drill  sections  gave  no  drill  during  the  per- 
iod covered  by  this  study.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  tests 
similar  to  Stone 's  were  given.  The  drill  sections  had  covered  the 
same  subject  matter  in  the  textbooks  as  the  non-drill  sections.  The 
drill  sections  made  a  much  greater  improvement  in  both  rate  of 
work  and  accuracy  than  did  the  non-drill  sections.  Moreover,  the 
teachers  of  the  drill  sections  reported  that  five  minutes  of  prelim- 
inary drill  acted  as  a  tonic. 

Phillips  (25)  repeated  this  experiment,  using  10-n^inute  drill 
periods  with  69  pupils  in  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sixth  grade,  his  results  agree  with  those  of  Brown. 
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18.  In  the  operations  of  arithmetic,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  rapid  work  rather  than  upon  accuracy. 

The  relation  between  speed  and  accuracy  has  been  studied  by 
a  number  of  investigators.  Thomdike  (28)  concluded  that  the 
individual  who  is  most  rapid  in  his  work  is  most  accurate.  Also  in 
most  cases  speed  and  accuracy  increase  together.  The  writer  (24) 
studied  two  successive  records  of  sixth-grade  pupils  when  given 
the  Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests,  Series  B.  The  first  test  was 
given  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year  and  the  second  in  May.  In 
each  of  the  four  operations  the  majority  of  the  pupils  showed  a 
gain  in  both  rate  of  work  and  accuracy. 

Fukaya  (15),  using  five  adult  subjects  on  a  single-column 
addition,  obtained  data  from  which  he  concluded  that  ^'most  at- 
tempts to  secure  speed  are  successful  without  loss  of  accuracy,  but 
the  attempt  to  secure  accuracy  is  unsuccessful  even  though  speed 
is  sacrificed.  The  maximal  amount  of  all-round  efficiency  in  num- 
erical computation  is  thus  secured  by  emphasizing  speed  rather 
than  accuracy."  This  conclusion  agrees  with  the  results  which 
Wimmer  (17)  obtained  with  sixth-grade  pupils. 

The  pedagogical  application  of  this  conclusion  is  obvious.  The 
teacher  should  emphasize  rapid  work  rather  than  accuracy.  Of 
course,  accuracy  should  not  be  neglected.  Tell  pupils  to  be  accu- 
rate, but  do  not  suggest  that  increased  accuracy  is  to  be  secured 
by  working  more  slowly.  The  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  rate  of  work.  There  are  doubtless  exceptions,  and  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  this  general  relation  probably  does  not  hold. 

19.  Pupils  belonging  to  the  same  class  have  been  shown  to 
differ  widely  in  achievement.  Utis  condition  makes  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  individual  instruction. 

The  existence  of  individual  differences  has  been  demonstrated 
repeatedly.  Their  presence  means  that  different  pupils  do  not  re- 
spond in  the  same  way  to  the  same  instruction.  Equal  opportuni- 
ty does  not  mean  equal  improvement.  One  pupil  makes  satisfac- 
tory progress  under  certain  methods  and  devices  while  another 
pupil  receiving  the  same  instruction  makes  little  or  no  prog^ress. 
This  condition  requires  some  form  of  individual  instruction  which 
makes  it  possible  to  give  each  pupil  the  instruction  which  is  fitted 
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to  his  needs.  The  Courtis  Standard  Practice  Tests  and  the  Stnde- 
baker  Economy  Practice  Exercises  are  two  devices  for  individual- 
izing drill  upon  the  fundamental  operations  with  integers. 

20.  The  Courtis  Standard  Practice  Teste  are  superior  to 
Thompson* s  Minimum  Essentials. 

Using  900  fifth-grade  pupils,  Mead  (21)  studied  the  relative 
eflfectiveness  as  practice  material  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Practice 
Tests  and  Thompson's  Minimum  Essentials  in  the  four  fundamen- 
tals. The  900  pupils  were  divided  into  two  approximately  equal 
groups.  The  Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests,  Series  B,  were  given 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  which  extended 
from  February  to  May.  With  the  exception  of  division,  the  i-esults 
are  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Practice  Tests.  In  divi- 
sion the  improvement  of  the  two  groups  of  pupils  was  approximate^ 
ly  equal.  In  addition,  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  and  principals 
was  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Courtis  material.     (See  also  Bef.  22.) 

21.  Arithmetical  abilities  are  specific,  and  explicit  training 
must  be  provided  for  each  one. 

Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  that  arithmetical  abili- 
ties are  specific,  i.  e.,  that  pupils  may  have,  and  frequently  do  have 
ability  to  do  one  type  of  example  without  possessing  an  equivalent 
degree  of  ability  to  do  even  a  closely  related  type  of  example.  For 
example.  Beers  (5)  found  that  practice  in  adding  columns  of  10 
digits  did  not  materially  affect  the  ability  to  add  columns  of  20 
digits.  This  means  that  in  order  properly  to  equip  pupils  to  do 
all  types  of  examples,  drill  must  be  provided  upon  each  type. 

22.  Hie  development  of  the  abilities  of  a  pupU  to  do  different 
types  of  examples  is  frequently  not  uniform.  To  meet  this  situa- 
tion, diagnosis  and  corrective  instruction  is  required. 

This  principle  follows  logically  as  a  corollary  of  the  preceding 
one,  and  it  is  also  demonstrated  by  direct  evidence.  A  number  of 
individual  cases  taken  from  the  school  records  in  Boston  (2)  have 
been  reported.  They  show  not  only  that  individual  variations 
exist,  but  also  that  in  many  cases  they  have  been  materially  re- 
duced or  entirely  eliminated  by  diagnosis  and  corrective  instruction. 
In  an  investigation  based  upon  the  Cleveland  Survey  Tests,  Smith 
(27)  reports  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  exhibited  marked  irregularities 
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at  the  beginning,  but  who  after  a  few  weeks  of  corrective  infitruc- 
tion  showed  almost  uniform  attainments. 

23.  AriiTimetical  study  and  practice  wTtidi  is  motivated  by 
'practical*  problems  produces  results  superior  to  tliose  secured  by 
using  the  problems  in  the  textbook. 

This,  principle  is  based  upon  the  results  of  four  experiments 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Grace  A.  Day  of  Teachers 
College,  New  York  Oity.^  Each  of  the  experiments  was  conducted 
with  only  a  small  group  of  pupils,  and  the  results  of  any  one  would 
not  be  significant,  but  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

24.  Systematic  measurement  of  the  results  of  teaching  by 
standardized  tests  produces  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency. 

In  Boston  (4)  the  Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests  in  Arith- 
metic have  been  used  systematically  in  certain  schools  since  1912, 
whereas  in  others  these  tests  were  not  given  until  1915.  In  certain 
other  schools,  the  use  of  the  tests  was  begun  between  these  two 
years.  A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  three  groups  of 
schools  shows  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  in  those  schools 
in  which  the  tests  had  been  used  systematically  since  1912.  The 
value  of  the  systematic  use  of  the  standardized  tests  is  also  indi- 
cated in  Principle  16. 

25.  Pupils  need  to  be  taught  the  meaning  of  technical  term^ 
that  are  used  in  the  statement  of  problem^s,  as  a  prerequisite  far 
reasoning  in  solving  problems. 

In  an  investigation  covering  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Miss 
Chase  (8)  shows  that  pupils  are  strikingly  ignorant  of  the  technical 
terms  that  are  used  in  stating  the  problems  they  are  asked  to  solve. 
This  being  the  case,  'reasoning'  is  impossible,  because  the  pupil  does 
not  have  the  necessary  data  and  must  resort  to  memory  and  guess 
work.  The  remedy  for  this  situation  is  specific  instruction  in  the 
meaning  of  the  technical  terminology  of  the  arithmetical  problems. 

TESTS  AND  SCALES  FOR  MEASUREMENT  IN  ARITHMETIO 

A  large  number  of  tests  have  been  devised  to  measure  the  re- 
sults of  teaching  arithmetic.    There  is  given  here  a  selected  list 


^The  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Day  for  making  accessible  these  nnpub- 
liched  manuscripts. 
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of  BQcli  tests,  together  with  the  address  from  which  each  may  Ih* 
obtained. 

1.  Cleveland  Survey  Tests.  These  were  designed  for  u»' 
in  the  survey  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools.  They  have  been 
revised  slightly  and  used  in  the  surveys  at  Grand  Rapids  and  St. 
Louis.  The  series  consists  of  fifteen  tests,  including  four  in  addi- 
tion, two  in  subtraction,  three  in  multiplication,  four  in  division, 
and  two  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  common  fractions.  The 
total  working  time  is  22  minutes,  and  the  administration  of  tlie 
tests  is  simple.  They  furnish  a  more  detailed  analysis  than  can  \w 
secured  by  means  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests,  Series  B. 
Address  Charles  H.  Judd,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

2.  Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests,  Series  B.  This  series  of 
tests  consists  of  one  test  each  of  the  four  fundamental  operations. 
The  tests  measure  the  rate  and  accuracy  with  which  the  pupil  can 
perform  these  operations  with  one  type  of  example.  The  adminis* 
tration  is  very  simple.  The  total  time  required  to  give  them  is  20 
minutes.  They  have  been  used  extensively  since  their  first  publica- 
tion in  1914.  The  measures  have  been  proved  reliable  in  75  to  9() 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  Address  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis,  82  Eliot  Street, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

3.  Monroe* s  Diagnostic  Tests  in  AritJimetic.  This  is  a  series 
of  21  tests,  including  operations  with  integers,  common  fractionn 
and  decimals.  The  tests  are  arranged  so  that  the  total  time  re- 
quired for  giving  them  is  only  31  minutes.  The  diagnosis  secured 
by  their  use  is  the  most  complete  that  can  be  secured  by  any  series 
of  tests  now  available.  They  are  designed  to  supplement  the  Cour- 
tis Standard  Research  Tests,  and  are  more  helpful  than  those  to  the 
teacher.  Tests  1  to  11  are  on  integers  and  may  be  used  in  Oraden 
IV  to  VIII.  Tests  12  to  16  are  on  common  fractions  and  may  be 
used  in  Orades  V  to  VIII.  Tests  17  to  21  are  on  decimal  fractionR 
and  may  be  used  in  Orades  VI  to  VIII.  Address  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational Measurements  and  Standards,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Woody*s  AritJvmetic  Scales.  These  consist  of  two  series  of 
four  tests,  one  for  each  of  the  fundamental  operations.  They  differ 
from  such  tests  as  the  Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests,  Series  B, 
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in  that  the  examples  in  each  scale  have  been  carefully  graded  and 
arranged  in  order  of  difficulty.  They  are  called  '* difficulty  tests*' 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  type  of  test  described  above.  In  con- 
tent they  include  integers,  decimal  fractions,  common  fractions  and 
denominate  numbers.  Series  A  and  Series  B  are  similar,  except 
that  Series  A  is  more  finely  divided.  Address  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Starches  Arithmetical  Scale.  This  test  consists  of  a  series  of 
arithmetical  problems  which  are  arranged  in  order  of  increasing 
difficulty.  Address  Daniel  Starch,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Stone* s  Reasoning  Test.  This  is  a  single  test  designed  to  be 
given  to  Grades  IV  to  VIII.  The  problems  have  been  carefully 
evaluated.  The  test  was  used  in  the  survey  of  the  public  schools  of 
Butte,  Montana,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Address  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Monroe* s  Siandardized  Reasoning  Tests.  These  are  a  series  of 
three  tests — Test  I  for  Grades  IV  and  V ;  Test  II  for  Grades  VI  and 
VII  and  Test  III  for  Grade  VIII.  The  problems  of  these  tests  have 
been  carefully  selected  so  as  to  be  representative  of  the  one-step 
and  two-step  problems  in  the  arithmetic  texts  now  in  use.  These 
tests  supplement  in  a  very  valuable  way  the  Courtis  Standard  Re- 
search Tests.  Address  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
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Scientific  investigation  of  the  materials  and  activities  which 
are  involved  in  learning  to  draw  has  not  developed  a  body  of  infor- 
mation from  which  may  be  formulated  a  full  set  of  roles  to  govern 
instruction  in  drawing.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  significant 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  funda- 
mental subjects  of  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic  have 
in  any  degree  been  paralleled  in  the  field  of  drawing.  No  mention 
has  been  made  of  drawing  in  the  excellent  studies  on  economy  of 
time  and  minimal  essentials.  A  recent  summary  (27)*  of  publica- 
tions presenting  specific  experimental  or  organized  methods  of  art 
instruction  included  but  six  numbers,  two  of  which  were  definitely 
experimental.  The  Seventeenth  Yearbook's  bibliography  (5)  of 
educational  measurements  gives  to  arithmetic  81  references,  read- 
ing 69,  handwriting  50,  spelling  42  and  drawing  but  6. 

It  is  possible,  however,  at  the  present  time  definitely  to  consider 
with  profit  the  scientific  aspects  of  drawing.  Analytical  scrutiny 
and  experimental  investigation,  although  in  the  initial  stages  of 
development  in  this  field,  already  present  a  body  of  scientific  evi- 
dence which  bears  materially  upon  the  teaching  process  as  it  per- 
tains to  drawing  and  which  seems  worthy  of  deliberate  consider- 
ation at  this  time.  The  pages  which  follow  are  primarily  concerned 
with  representative  drawing  as  distinct  from  design  and  mechanical 
drawing.  The  following  topics  are  presented  in  the  order  given: 
(1)  the  present  complexity  of  drawing  standards;  (2)  the  appli- 


*Beference8  in  parentheses  relate  to  the  numbered  list  that  concludes  this 
chapter. 
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cation  of  the  scientific  method  to  drawing;  (3)  rules  and  principles 
applicable  to  drawing  instruction  which  have  been  derived  from 
scientific  evidence;  (4)  bibliography. 

I.      THE  PRESENT  COMPLEXITY  OP  DRAWING  STANDARDS 

Progress  in  scientific  experimentation  in  drawing  has  been 
greatly  retarded  by  a  general  lack  of  agreement  concerning  its 
scopC)  aims,  organization  of  courses,  methods  of  teaching,  standards 
of  achievement,  and  means  of  measurement.  The  history  of  science 
shows  that  the  establishment  of  its  principles  has  depended  upon 
fairly  clear-cut  delimitation  of  problems  and  co-operative  effort  in 
their  solution.  Art  instruction  has  just  emerged  out  of  a  long  per- 
iod of  individualization  which,  while  broadly  experimental,  has 
lacked  both  in  design  and  collaborated  activity.  The  most  obvious 
need  at  present  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  common  problems  which 
now  exist  and  the  initiation  of  a  united  drive  toward  their  solution. 
A  preliminary  glance  at  the  present  complex  status  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools  wiU  make  this  clear. 

Scope  and  aims.  Drawing  almost  Ipses  its  identity  as  a  dis- 
tinct subject  of  instruction  in  the  general  programs  of  art  and 
construction  with  which  it  is  now  intimately  associated.  The  Salt 
Lake  City  Elementary  School  Art  and  Constructive  Course  is  not 
exceptional  in  paralleling  drawing  and  perspective  in  almost  every 
grade  with  projects  in  construction  and  weaving,  in  modelling  and 
pottery,  in  painting  and  coloring,  in  illustrating  and  composing,  in 
design,  in  working  drawings,  in  planning  and  pattern,  in  picture 
study,  in  aesthetics,  and  in  historic  ornaments.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  present  consensus  of  the  aim  of  art  and  constructive  work. 
Pamum  states  in  his  careful  review  (10)  that  **the  broad  and 
general  purpose  of  culture  through  art  education  may  be  roughly 

divided  into  three  distinct  aims which  are  universally  agreed 

upon.  Such  an  education  should  train  (a)  in  expression,  (b)  in 
observation,  (c)  in  appreciation."  These  general  aims  have  not 
been  sufficiently  analyzed  to  indicate  avenues  of  scientific  attack. 
It  seems,  therefore,  more  profitable  at  present  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  factors  of  drawing  concerning  which  there  is  a  larger  con- 
sensus of  opinion.    The  elements  which  enter  into  representative 
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drawing  are  well  known  and  easily  recognized.  The  terminology 
of  drawing  has  been  well  standardized  and  the  processes  which 
enter  into  proportion,  space  relations,  perspective,  shading,  etc, 
are  sufSciently  distinct  and  elemental  to  be  considered  analogous 
to  the  fundamentals  in  other  subjects.  Within  this  field  quantita- 
tive standards  may  be  set  up  and  readily  serve  the  cause  of 
scientific  inquiry. 

Organization  of  courses  and  metJiods  of  instrux^tion.  The  wid- 
est diversity  exists  in  texts  and  courses  of  study  in  art  and  draw- 
ing as  to  topics,  sequence,  correlation,  options,  and  requirements. 
No  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  receives  greater  variety  of  treat- 
ment. This  has  come  about  naturally  through  an  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  widespread  aims  of  art  and  construction  work.  In  contrast 
to  this,  the  different  methods  of  instruction  for  the  various  skills 
which  constitute  ability  in  representative  drawing  are  definitely 
limited  in  number  by  the  specific  .nature  of  representation.  Exper- 
imentation among  competing  methods  is  therefore  easily  possible. 
The  chief  need  here  is  for  leaders  to  set  the  problems  and  provide 
methods  of  measurement  adapted  to  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers. 

Standards  of  achievement.  The  widespread  variety  in  the 
scope  and  organization  of  drawing  instruction  has  prevented  the 
development  of  uniform  standards  of  achievement  either  for  age 
or  grade.  There  is  no  general  agreement,  for  instance,  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  pupil  in  the  fifth  grade  should  be  able  to  draw  the  human 
figure  in  varied  positions.  In  case  such  ability  is  aimed  at,  there  is 
no  uniformity  of  opinion  as  to  what  degree  of  skill  should  be  ex- 
pected from,  or  how  many  there  should  be  of,  poor,  average  and  good 
drawers.  On  the  other  hand,  many  individual  instructors  have 
had  in  mind,  and  numerous  courses  indicate,  fairly  definite  achieve- 
ments to  be  attained  as  a  result  of  specified  amounts  of  instruction. 
The  objective  nature  of  the  products  of  drawing  ability  makes  it 
quite  possible  to  select  samples  of  work  which  may  indicate  the 
degree  of  merit  expected  in  a  given  grade  or  from  a  given  amount 
of  instmiction. 

A  number  of  excellent  beginnings  have  been  made  in  this  field. 
Sargent  and  Miller  (25)  have  worked  out  a  set  of  gei^eral  standards 
of  attainment  in  drawing  for  each  of  the  first  seven  grades.    Van 
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Oat  has  a  similar  set  in  preparation  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. These  standards  are  based  upon  observation  of  the  degree  of 
skill  which  can  be  economically  attained  and  which  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  pupils'  needs  in  graphic  expression.  The  standards 
given  herewith  are  those  set  by  Sargent  and  Miller  for  the  fifth 
grade  and  indicate  a  specific  advance  over  those  which  they  set  for 
the  fourth  grade.  Whether  or  not  these  standards  will  meet  publie- 
school  conditions  is  a  problem  which  awaits  further  solution. 

Standards  of  Attainment.    Orade  F.    (Sargent  and  MtOer) 

L    Some  training  in  BTstematic  gathering  oif  datay  from  textbookSi  pie- 
tares,  and  objects  for  illustrating  a  given  tbeme. 
n.    Ability 

1.  From  memory,  to  draw  and  to  model  in  the  round  with  considerable  de- 
tail, and  to  represent  in  different  positions,  and  to  sketch  rapidly  with  ezpres- 
sive  general  effect,  two  or  three  selected  birds  and  animals  in  addition  to  those 
learned  in  the  previous  grades.  The  use  of  objects,  sketchbooks,  and  picture 
collections  in  gathering  data  for  these. 

2.  To  represent  leaves  and  flowers  in  different  position^.  To  study  out 
effects  of  foreshortening  by  means  of  shadows,  pictures,  observation  of  nature, 
ete. 

3.  To  sketch  objects  in  good  general  proportion,  and  to  sketch  -simple 
groups  of  two  objects  to  show  the  relative  proportions  correctly.  To  represent 
some  few  objects  in  three  dimensions. 

4.  To  draw  on  paper,  and  at  arm 's  length  on  the  blackboard,  right  angles, 
squares,  and  oblongs,  of  specified  proportions,  on  any  given  line-— and  also 
circles — ^and  to  bisect  and  trisect  given  lines  free-hand. 

6.  To  represent  the  human  figure  in  any  position  with  good  proportions, 
and  with  more  careful  drawing  of  details  than  previously;  that  is,  hands,  head, 
and  feet. 

6.  To  represent  most  of  the  common  types  of  landscape,  either  with 
water  color,  crayon,  or  on  the  blackboard  with  chalk. 

in.    AbiUty 

1.  To  recognize  and  appreciate  a  good  design,  either  the  formal  design 
or  the  decorative  drawing,  and  to  tell  wherein  it  is  good,  and  to  make  all  draw- 
ings more  or  less  decorative  in  character. 

2.  To  conventionalize,  by  means  of  squared  paper,  mosaic,  cross-stitch, 
weaving  or  otherwise,  any  familiar  form  for  decorative  use. 

3.  To  make  line  borders,  using  several  lines  of  varying  widths,  and  to 
interlace  these  lines  in  turning  comers,  so  that  the  effect  will  be  pleasing  and 
harmonious. 

3.    To  print  rapidly  and  well,  using  the  idngle-lined  letters,  and  to  At 
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several  words  into  a  giyen  space,  also  to  flt  two  or  three  letters  into  a  given 
figure,  and  to  make  simple  initial  letters. 

IV.    The  use  of  water  colors  and  crayons  with  freedom  and  eonfidenee. 

1.  Ability  to  match  any  given  color  with  water  colors  or  crayons  and  select 
readily  those  pigments  which  when  mixed  wiU  produce  the  desired  tone. 

2.  Some  experience  in  the  decorative  uses  of  different  relations  of  color 
values  and  hues.    An  understanding  of  the  terms  'value'  and  'hue.' 

3.  Ability  to  make  flat  washes,  with  special  emphasis  upon  dark  washes. 

Means  of  measurement  A  definite  start  has  been  made  in 
the  formation  of  standard  tests  to  measure  ability  in  drawing.  Sev- 
eral scales  have  been  constructed  scientifically.  The  pioneer  Thorn- 
dike  scale  (29)  is  composed  of  fourteen  drawings  which  range  in 
general  merit  by  irregular  but  specifically  measured  steps  from 
Quality  0  up  to  Quality  17.  It  is  probable  that  drawing  involves 
too  many  types  of  skill  and  variations  in  content  to  bo  adequately 
measured  by  a  single  general  scale.  It  seems  necessary,  and  cer- 
tainly is  more  productive  with  our  present  knowledge  of  measuring 
scales,  to  limit  the  scope  of  drawing  scales  to  a  single  object  or 
aspect  of  drawing.  This  having  been  done,  patient  and  conscien- 
tious labor  are  alone  needed  to  produce  a  desirable  number  of  use- 
ful standard  scales. 

Several  useful  scales  of  specific  type  have  been  constructed. 
H.  0.  Bugg  (24)  devised  a  scale  for  the  measurement  of  free-hand 
lettering.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  eight  samples  of  free-hand 
lettering  placed  in  order  of  increasing  merit.  Specimens  of  free- 
hand lettering  may  be  graded  by  direct  comparison  with  the  scale. 
The  author  has  devised  a  rough  scale  (unpublished)  for  the  mea- 
surement of  drawings  of  chairs  and  similar  specimens  of  furniture. 
It  has  proved  useful  for  grading  drawings  of  this  character  in  con- 
nection with  research  work.  Childs  (6)  measured  the  drawing  abi- 
lity of  2,177  children  with  a  supplemented  Thomdike  scale.  The 
Eastern  Arts  Association  Committee  on  a  Scale  of  Drawing  (1) 
has  made  a  number  of  interesting  tests  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  standards  in  representative  drawing  in  the 
several  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  One  result  of  the  com- 
mittee was  the  formation  of  a  scale  for  measuring  drawings  of 
bowls,  or  similar  objects,  when  seen  below  the  eye  level  in  the  partio- 
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Qlar  eharacteristic  of  relative  width  of  ellipses.    The  distribution 
of  tlie  2,856  children  tested  has  also  been  charted  by  grades. 

n.      THE  IPPUCATION  OF  THIS  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  TO  DRAWING 

Any  treatment  of  scientific  method  will  vary  according  to  the 
particular  phenomena  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  for  present  pur^ 
poses  of  analysis  it  may  be  considered  to  involve  five  phases  of 
correlated  activity,  namely:  (1)  unbiased  attitude,  (2)  analytical 
scrutiny,  (3)  quantitative  records,  (4)  experimentation,  and  (5) 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  observed  results. 

Unbiased  aiiiiude.  Open-mindedne6s  is  universally  esteemed 
as  an  attribute  of  successful  study.  Willingness  to  investigate,  how- 
ever, is  a  first  essential  which  has  not  appealed  to  certain  prominent 
students  of  art  as  being  a  necessary  phase  of  the  unbiased  attitude. 
A  number  of  replies  have  come  in  response  to  inquiries  made  in  this 
study  which  indicate  that  the  writers  believe  that  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  scientific  method  in  the  field  of 
art.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  state  that,  while  strik- 
ingly few  reports  indicated  any  definite  use  of  the  scientific  method, 
a  large  majority  of  the  replies  from  drawing  supervisors  and  others 
familiar  with  drawing  exhibit  a  definite  belief  in  its  efficacy. 

Analytical  scrutiny.  It  is  essential  that  the  field  of  drawing 
be  subjected  to  analytical  scrutiny  by  those  familiar  with  its  vari- 
ous characteristics  and  that  the  significant  and  universal  facts  be 
used  in  forming  a  program  for  subsequent  investigation.  Experi- 
mentation will  mean  little  if  it  does  not  fit  into  the  general  back- 
ground of  educational  practice  and  conform  to  standards  v/hich 
may  be  widely  extended  in  application.  Drawing  instruction  has 
at  the  present  time  a  vast  array  of  definite  practices  and  informa- 
tion which  only  await  comparative  and  statistical  analysis  to  be- 
come significantly  important. 

First  of  all  is  needed  a  clear-cut  determination  of  the  funda- 
mental activities,  the  standards  of  achievement,  the  minimal  essen- 
tials, and  the  open  problems  which  current  practice  in  drawing, 
psychological  research,  and  social  environment  show  to  be  typ- 
ical, widespread  and  of  immediate  importance.    Subsequent  exper- 
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imentation  will  profit  in  direct  proportion  to  the  efficacy  of  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  the  facts  already  at  hand. 

Quantitative  records.  Quantitative  records  are  vital  to  the 
use  of  the  scientific  method.  Measurement  has  come  to  be  practi- 
cally a  synonym  for  science  in  educational  research.  Comparison  and 
corroboration  require  exact  records,  stated  in  commensurate  forms. 
Drawing  presents  two  sides  in  this  respect.  Viewed  as  an  objective 
product  it  lends  itself  readily  to  conventional  forms  of  measure- 
ment. Viewed  as  a  subjective  activity  incidental  to  artistic  appre- 
ciation, it  requires  a  more  refined  method  of  measurement  than  has 
yet  been  evolved.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  method 
will  not  eventually  appear.  The  great  present  need  is  for  the  scien- 
tific determination  of  standardized  objective  units  of  measurement 
which  may  be  applied  in  the  estimation  of  drawing  ability.  The 
initial  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  typical  educa- 
tional test,  scale,  and  score  card  in  the  field  of  drawing  give  every 
encouragement  as  to  their  possible  ultimate  general  utility. 

Experimentation,  Experimentation  in  the  field  of  drawing 
may  be  classified  as  casual  and  controlled.  Many  successful  meth- 
ods have  been  discovered  with  no  other  incentive  or  design  than  that 
of  achieving  success  in  classroom  instruction.  Such  casual  exi>eri- 
mentation  cannot  be  called  scientific,  for  it  has  lacked  many 
features  of  the  scientific  method.  Nevertheless,  it  has  contrib- 
uted a  variety  of  results  which  offer  important  data  for  scientific 
study.  The  controlled  experimental  method  attempts  to  set  up 
definite  and  precise  control  of  the  various  factors  which  enter  into 
drawing  and  to  measure  results  accordingly.  Such  control  has 
varied  in  practice  all  the  way  from  classroom  experiments  with  a 
few  definite  points  under  partial  control  to  the  refined  analysis 
possible  under  the  technical  methods  of  the  psychological  labor- 
atory. 

Judgment  on  (he  basis  of  observed  results.  The  last  dement 
of  the  scientific  method  needs  no  comment  here.  It  is  the  capstone 
of  scientific  procedure  and  is  as  fundamental  in  the  field  of  draw- 
ing as  elsewhere.  Here,  again,  the  great  need  is  for  measured  re- 
sults.   When  these  facts  are  at  hand  the  present  sway  of  opinion 
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in  art  education  wiU  undoubtedly  yield  to  judgment  based  upon 
scientific  observation. 

The  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  drawing  has  been 
productive  in  three  fields.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  studies 
have  been  concerned  with  drawing  as  a  spontaneous  activity  reveal- 
ing the  inner  nature  of  childhood.  Immense  numbers  of  children '« 
drawings  from  various  themes  have  been  collected  and  analyzed. 
This  objective  work  has  beei^  supplemented  by  a  number  of  careful 
biographical  studies  depicting  the  drawing  careers  of  individual 
children.  The  second  field  of  study  covers  a  number  of  controlled 
psychological  experiments  which  have  attempted  to  analyze  the 
drawing  act.  The  factors  of  perception,  types  of  imagery,  memory, 
endowment,  and  training  have  been  subjected  to  experimental  anal- 
ysis. The  differing  factors  in  representative  drawing,  memory 
drawing,  and  imaginative  drawing  have  received  similar  treatment. 
The  third  field  embraces  experiments  which  have  been  conducted 
under  schoolroom  conditions  and  have  chiefiy  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems of  instruction  in  drawing.  Beplies  to  special  inquiry  indicate 
that  a  praiseworthy  number  of  such  studies  have  been  undertaken 
by  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
the  number  in  which  available  data  have  been  kept  is  strikingly 
small.  The  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  such  data  cannot  be 
urged  too  strongly.  It  is  an  absolute  essential  in  the  broad  program 
of  scientific  investigation  which  now  confronts  us. 

III.      RULES  AND   PRINCIPLES  APPLICABLE  TO  DRAWING  INSTRUCTION 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  DERIVED  FROM  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION 

The  rules  and  principles  which  are  given  below  are  based  upon 
such  scientific  evidence  as  presents  itself  at  the  present  time  with 
respect  to  instruction  in  drawing.  Since  the  scope  and  nature  of 
drawing  are  quite  complex,  while  the  amount  of  experimental  evi- 
dence is  by  comparison  small,  it  is  manifest  that  but  few  rules  can 
be  proposed  and  that^some  of  these  rules  must  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visional. The  great  mass  of  devices  and  special  methods  receives 
no  mention  here  because,  while  many  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
adapted  to  their  immediate  aims,  it  is  impossible  to  summon  any 
experimental  evidence  to  that  effect.    The  evidence  in  support  of 
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the  following  principles  is  embodied  in  the  literature  ^ven  in  the 
appended  bibliography.  The  numerals  in  parentheses  which  fol- 
low each  principle  indicate  the  references  which  bear  specifically 
upon  it 

A.    Problems  Relating  to  ike  Generd  Scope  and  Organization  of 

Drawing  Instruction 

1.  Drawing  Hs  a  spontaneous  method  of  expression  among 
chOdren  (4, 14, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, 30). 

This  principle  is  supported  by  a  wide  array  of  indirect  and 
direct  evidence  in  addition  to  the  specified  references.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  established.  It  bears  directly  upon  the 
possibility  of  universal  instruction  in  drawing  and  the  methods  to 
be  used  during  the  earlier  stages  of  drawing  instruction. 

2.  Children  tend  to  pass  successively  through  a  number  of 
ages  or  stages  of  drawing  ability  (14, 16, 17,  23, 30).    These  are: 

(1)  Stage  of  synthetic  incapacity.    Graphic  juxtaposition  of 
what  the  child  knows. 

(2)  Schematic  stage.    Symbolic  representation  of  what  the 
child  knows. 

(3)  Stage  of  logical  realism.   Draws  not  only  what  is  seen  bat 
all  there  is.    Schematic  features  retained. 

(4)  Stage  of  two-dimensional  representation.    Visual  repre- 
sentation which  lacks  perspective. 

(5)  Stage  of  visual  realism.    Perfect  three-dimensional  visual 
representation  of  the  individual  object. 

The  evidence  for  this  is  conclusive.  It  is  shown  ih  studies  of 
large  collections  of  drawings  and  by  biographical  studies  of  indi- 
vidual children.  These  indicate  that  the  periods  do  not  follow  age 
closely,  that  the  child  may  be  in  different  stages  with  different  types 
of  drawing  at  the  same  time,  and  that  their  progress  is  subject  to 
frequent  reversion. 

3.  All  children  can  learn  to  draw  (14,  25). 

Experimental  evidence  from  the  classroom  indicates  that  chil- 
dren with  sufficient  intelligence  to  pass  through  the  grades  can  be 
carried  through  the  final  stage  of  drawing.  Drawing  in  this  re- 
spect seems  to  be  similar  to  other  school  subjects. 
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4.  Formal  instruction  in  drawing  accelerates  the  speed  of  nat- 
ural development  (13, 14, 15, 16, 19,  23,  30). 

The  evidence  is  decisive  here.  Statistical  and  experimental 
studies  show  that  children  'speed  up'  under  the  stimulus  of  instruc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  few  individuals  pass  into  the  late  stages 
of  drawing  without  instruction. 

5.  The  rate  of  increase  in  drawing  ahUity  due  to  formal  inr 
struction  is  limited  by  the  maturity  of  the  child  (14, 16,  20, 23, 25). 

Evidence  for  this  principle  is  derived  from  detailed  studies  of 
the  actual  status  of  large  numbers  of  children  under  instruction, 
from  controlled  experimental  attempts  to  speed  instruction,  and 
from  casual  experimentation  in  drawing  cours^  everywhere.  It 
is  certain  that  there  is  a  loss  of  time  and  in  many  cases  cessation  of 
interdst  when  particular  aspects  of  drawing  instruction  are  at- 
tempted too  early.  Evidence  has  not  yet  accumulated  as  to  ideal 
times  for  the  introduction  of  the  various  steps  in  drawing.  It  is 
fairly  clear  that  exact  representation  should  not  be  emphasized  be- 
fore the  seventh  or  eighth  year  and  that  perspective,  constructive 
imagination,  mechanical  drawing,  true  art  interests,  and  formal 
theory  may  well  await  the  approach  of  puberty. 

6.  Ability  in  drawing  is  distributed  roughly  in  accordance 
vnth  the  laws  of  normal  frequency  distribution  (2, 20,  22). 

Many  studies  show  that  ability  in  drawing  varies  through  a 
wide  range  among  children  of  similar  ages  and  tri^ning,  both  be- 
fore and  after  formal  instruction  begins.  A  few  cases  of  careful 
measurement  of  collected  drawings  indicate  that  the  distribu- 
tions tend  to  follow  the  so-called  'normal  curve.'  The  evidence 
pertains  only  to  drawings  of  similar  objects. 

7.  The  narrative,  or  story4elling,  interest  is  the  predominant 
motive  underlying  the  child* s  use  of  drawing  as  a  method  of  expres- 
sion (14, 16, 17, 23,  25, 30). 

T}ie  various  biographical  studies  of  children's  drawings  give  di- 
rect evidence  concerning  the  earlier  stages  of  drawing.  Statistical 
studies  of  school  children  and  classroom  experimicnts  show  that  few 
children  take  an  interest  in  the  representative  value  of  drawing  in 
the  first  grade  and  that  there  is  a  distinct  loss  in  emphasizing  de- 
tailed appearance  during  this  year.    Insistence  upon  correctness  of 
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detaills  causes  children  at  this  age  to  stop  using  drawing  as  a  spon- 
taneous means  of  expression.  The  same  line  of  evidence  indicates 
that,  if  not  suppressed  by  criticism,  the  narrative  tendency  persists 
and  may  be  used  from  the  second  grade  on,  as  a  strong  incentive 
to  learn  visual  representation.  Sargent  and  Miller's  experiment 
(25)  indicates  that  the  narrative  interest  may  be  used  economically 
as  the  dominant  motive  throughout  the  elementary  school  period 
of  instruction.  Casual  experimentation  suggests  that  other  art 
interests  may  become  dominant  during  the  later  years. 

B.    Problems  Relating  to  Methods  of  Instruction 

8.  Progress  in  ability  to  draw  is  not  general  but  specific  (19, 
22,  25). 

The  evidence  is  conflicting  upon  this  important  principle.  In- 
direct psychological  testimony  and  the  most  elaborate  classroom  ex- 
periment to  date  favor  it.  Direct  measurement  in  several  studies 
furnishes  evidence  against  it.  It  has  been  shown  that  children  who 
have  been  taught  to  draw  one  object  well  may  be  unable  to  draw 
other  objects  accurately  until  receiving  special  instruction.  This 
indicates  a  necessity  for  a  method  which  treats  drawing  as  a  vocab- 
ulary which  must  be  learned  one  word  at  a  time.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  a  correlation  is  present  between  specific  and  general 
ability  in  drawing  a^id  that  there  are  factors  common  to  all  types 
of  drawing.  This  evidence  favors  a  general  method  which  aims  at 
the  direct  development  of  a  general  drawing  skill.  Each  method 
aims  to  produce  general  drawing  ability  in  the  end.  More  experi- 
mental evidence  is  needed  concerning  this  issue.  At  present  the 
balance  is  in  favor  of  the  principle  as  stated. 

9,  Training  in  perceptual  experience  and  analytical  observa- 
tion improves  drawing  ability  (1, 3, 12, 13, 25, 28). 

Psychological  analysis  proves  that  perception  of  form  depends 
upon  the  previous  visual  experience  and  the  method  of  analytical 
seeing  which  the  observer  brings  to  an  object.  Evidence  from  eon- 
trolled  experiments  shows  that  a  preliminary  analytical  study  of 
an  object  improves  subsequent  drawing  of  it  Classroom  experi- 
ments indicate  that  special  devices  to  give  perceptual  experience 
improve  subsequent  drawing  of  difficult  forms*    The  general  ver- 
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diet  of  these  experiments  indicates  that  specific  training  in  the 
perceptual  observation  of  forms  should  be  given  as  a  phase  of 
drawing  instruction.  The  foregoing  principle  is  most  important 
and  one  that  should  develop  rapidly  in  scope  with  further  investi- 
gation. 

10.  Mastery  of  representation  of  rectilinear  and  curvilinear 
objects  is  more  effectively  approached  tJirouglt  the  development  of 
a  perceptual  knowledge  of  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  solids  than 
either  (a)  by  learning  the  theory  of  perspective  or  (b)  by  drawing 
directly  from  objects  and^making  corrections  on  a  basis  of  observer 
tion  (25). 

This  principle  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  classroom  ex- 
perimentation and  indirectly  by  the  evidence  considered  in  the  prev- 
ious principle. 

11.  Relative  proportions  should  be  taught  by  the  use  of  splints 
and  training  in  mathematical  estimates  rather  than  by  schemes  of 
direct  measurement  or  blocking-in  methods  (25). 

This  rule  has  the  support  of  a  classroom  experiment  and  is 
another  extension  of  Principle  9  above. 

12.  Children  should  driU  in  accurate  memory  drawing  (19, 
25,  28). 

This  principle  receives  definite  support  from  psychological 
analysis,  classroom  experimentation,  and  controlled  test  experi- 
ments. The  attempt  to  draw  from  memory  stimulates  analytical 
observation,  is  superior  to  copy  drawing  as  drill  practice,  and  is  an 
essential  factor  in  developing  permanent  drawing  ability.  One  line 
of  experimental  evidence  is  against  memory  drawing  on  the  basis 
that  the  child  habituates  himself  to  inexact  memory  of  form.  This 
indicates  the  necessity  for  accuracy  in  memory  drill. 

13.  In  learning  difficult  linear  forms  children  may  economize 
by  tracing  them  on  paper,  on  the  blackboard  and  in  the  air,  and  by 
making  cuttings  both  free-hand  and  from  prepared  forms  (8,  25). 

This  practice  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  and  is  a 
further  extension  of  Principle  9.  The  perceptual  experience  de- 
veloped with  linear  form  by  this  method  improves  the  perception 
required  for  visual  representation. 
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14.  Ability  to  draw  is  not  strengthened  by  modelling  or  by 
constructive  work  with  objects  (26,  28). 

Experimental  evidence  indicates  that  modelling,  handling,  and 
oonstmcting  objects  interfere  with  visual  representation  and  in- 
cline the  drawer  toward  logical  representation. 

i5.    Teachers  should  draw  frequently  before  pupils  (25, 26). 

This  practice  is  supported  by  experimental  evidence  in  the 
classroom  and  by  a  controlled  experiment  which  indicates  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  producing  improvement 

16.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  watch  each  other  draw 
and  to  co-operate  in  making  composite  drawings  (8,  25). 

Biographical  studies,  statistical  studies,  and  numerous  class- 
room experiments  indicate  that  drawing  as  a  mode  of  expression  is 
highly  influenced  through  imitation  and  social  stimulation. 

17.  Children  who  are  confirmedly  left-handed  should  draw 
with  the  left  hand  (28). 

A  limited  amount  of  experimental  evidence  indicates  that  left- 
handed  children  do  not  develop  normal  ability  if  restricted  to  right- 
handed  drawing.  Evidence  is  insufficient  concerning  the  advisabil- 
ity of  developing  ambidexterity  in  drawing. 

18.  Hie  process  of  representative  drawing  does  not  aid  the 
memory  or  stimulate  accurate  observation  of  the  object  being  drawn 
(1, 3, 23). 

Psychological  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  during  repre- 
sentative drawing  shows  that  the  attention  is  not  consciously  given 
to  an  analytical  study  of  the  object.  Specific  memory  tests  prove 
that  the  mental  retention  of  the  characteristics  of  the  objects  after 
drawing  is  decidedly  limited  in  scope  and  accuracy.  The  foregoing 
principle  exposes  one  of  the  chief  fallacies  in  drawing  instruction, 
both  as  to  aim  and  method.  Training  in  analytic  observation  is 
very  important  to  all  aspects  of  drawing.  It  must,  however,  be  se- 
flured  through  direct  methods. 
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Musical  talent  is  a  gift  bestowed  very  unevenly  upon  human 
beings.  This  talent  can  be  measured  and  rated  by  methods  avail- 
able, so  that  any  public  school  system  may  make  an  inventory  show- 
ing at  an  early  age  of  the  children,  not  only  the  marked  presence 
or  absence  of  talent,  but  also  the  kind  of  talent  present,  with  quan- 
titative ratings. 

Indeed,  psychology  has  been  so  successfully  applied  to  music 
in  this  respect  that  music  furnishes  us  at  the  present  time  the 
most  promising  field  for  the  application  of  scientific  principles  in 
vocational  and  avocational  guidance.  The  field  is  new  and  we 
work  without  close  precedent.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  out- 
lining certain  principles  of  economy  which  might  be  applied  if  a 
supervisor  trained  in  the  psychology  of  music  were  placed  in  charge' 
of  this  problem. 

The  work  of  the  consulting  supervisor  of  music  should  consist 
of  the  following  branches  of  endeavor :  (1)  survey  tests  in  the  fifth 
grade,  (2)  follow-up  work,  (3)  individual  testing  and  counsel,  (4) 
organization  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

'  I.      TESTS  IN  THE  FIFTH  GRADE 

We  have  found  that  the  fifth  grade  is  the  best  stage  for  this 
survey  because  the  children,  as  a  class,  are  able  to  take  a  responsible 
attitude  at  that  age,  and  it  is  early  enough  to  start  a  child  in  a 
musical  education  in  case  it  may  have  been  neglected  up  to  that 
time. 

This  survey  should  comply  with  certain  general  considerations : 
(1)  that  the  tests  shall  be  such  as  can  be  made  in  large  groups;  (2) 
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that  they  shall  be  of  such  nature  as  practically  to  eliminate  the 
effect  of  practice  and  training,  age,  and  degree  of  'normal'  intelli- 
gence; (3)  that  they  shall  be  as  nearly  'fool-proof  as  possible,  both 
for  manner  of  taking  the  record  and  the  principles  of  its  inter- 
pretation and  application;  (4)  that  they  shall  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  doubly  justified  (a)  for  the  information  gathered,  and  (b) 
for  the  instruction  gained  through  critical  training  furnished  in 
the  hearing  of  musical  effects. 

The  tests  are:  (1)  the  sense  of  pitch,  (2)  the  sense  of  inten- 
sity, (3)  the  sense  of  time,  (4)  the  sense  of  consonance,  (5)  musical 
memory,  (6)  musical  imagery. 

Each  of  the  six  test  exercises  has  been  so  arranged  that  a 
quantitative  measure  can  be  obtained  in  a  half -hour  period.  The 
series  will,  therefore,  require  three  hours  in  all.* 

These  six  tests  may  be  employed  for  a  drag-net  survey  of  capa- 
cities for  hearing  and  appreciation  of  music.  Their  place  in  the 
complete  analysis  of  musical  talent  is  shown  in  the  following  schema 
of  the  "Elements  of  Musical  Talenf 

Elements  of  Musical  T<aen9 

I.    Musical  Sensitivity 

A.  Simple  forms  of  impression 

1.  Sense  of  pitch 

2.  Sense  of  intensity 

3.  Sense  of  time 

4.  Sense  of  eztcnsity 

B.  Complex  forms  of  appreciation 

1.  Sense  of  rhythm 

2.  Sense  of  timbre 

3.  Sense  of  consonance 

4.  Sense  of  volume 


*The  test  material  will  be  available  in  the  form  of  phonograph  disks.  The 
first  kit  of  such  disks  consists  of  five  disk  records  with  a  booklet  of  InstnictionB 
containing  norms  and  directions  for  interpretation.  The  sixth  test  requires  no 
apparatus  and  is  of  a  different  order  from  the  other  five.  The  entire  outfit 
will  be  made  available  for  a  small  price  through  the  Columbia  Graphophono 
Co.,  and  with  care  will  last  indefinitely.  A  full  account  of  each  of  these  tests 
is  found  in  the  author's  Psychology  of  Musical  Talent  (Silver  Burdette  &  Co.)r 
and  a  full  report  of  a  model  survey  of  a  large  city  is  in  preparation  by  tbo 
Iowa  Child  Welfare  Station. 
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H.    Musical  Action 

Natural  capacity  for  ddll  in  accurate  and  musicallj 
ezpressiye  production  of  tones  (vocal  or  inBirumental^ 
or  both)  in: 

1.  Control  of  pitch 

2.  Control  of  time 

3.  Control  of  rhythm 

4.  Control  of  intensitj 

5.  Control  of  timbre 

6.  Control  of  Yolume 

in.    Musical  Memory  and  Imagination 

1.  Auditory  imagery 

2.  Motor  imagery 

3.  Creative  imagination 

4.  Memory  span 

5.  Learning  power 
IV.    Musical  Intellect 

1.  Musical  free  association 

2.  Musical  power  of  reflection 

3.  (General  intelligence 
V.    Musical  Feeling 

1.  Musical  taste:  likes  and  dislikes 

2.  Emotional  reaction  to  music 

3.  Emotional  self  expression  in  music  ^ 

As  already  intimated,  the  six  tests  can  all  be  given  as  musical 
exercises  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction  and  require  no  out- 
side aid.  They  can  be  given  by  the  regular  instructor  in  music. 
The  reports  are  presented  in  terms  of  percentile  rank.  That  is,  since 
norms  have  been  established,  the  instructor  can  turn  to  a  table, 
such  as  Table  I  for  the  sense  of  pitch,  and  see  at  a  glance  what  per- 
centile rank  in  the  normal  community  the  child  will  get  on  the 
basis  of  his  record.  A  graphic  illustration  of  the  data  of  that  table 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  conversion  of  "per  cent,  right"  into  "per- 
centile rank"  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  For  example,  if  an  adult  has 
80  per  cent.  Tight  judgments  in  Test  1,  his  rank  in  a  normal  com- 
munity is  for  that  capacity  30,  when  100  is  the  highest,  50  the  aver- 
age, and  1  the  lowest  capacity  found. 

Similar  tables  and  talent  charts  are  supplied  with  the  materials 
for  each  test.  The  final  reports  may  be  put  into  graphs  as  in  Fig.  3, 
which  contains  six  cases,  taken  at  random  from  a  large  collection 
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of  records  of  school  children,  who  show  high  musical  ability  in  these 
measurements.  Space  does  not  permit  discussion  of  details,  but 
each  case  presents  its  own  peculiarities,  and  every  feature  in  each 
chart  is  significant. 
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The  last  three  items  in  Fig.  Ill  represent  not  measurements, 
but  the  teachers'  estimates  in  eonference  on  (1)  brightness,  defined 
as  ability  to  do  school  work  if  he  tries,  (2)  ability  to  sing,  and  (3) 
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the  nomber  of  whole  hoars  of  private  music  lessons  the  pupil  has 
had.  Percentile  rank  is  shown  at  the  top  of  each  of  these  six  charts. 
The  records  of  children  in  any  school  will  show  some  very 
astonishing  results,  among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
(1)  There  are  enormous  differences  among  individuals.  In  the  sense 
of  pitch,  for  instance,  one  pupil  may  have  two  hundred  times  the 
natural  capacity  of  another.  (2)  None  of  the  six  capacities  here 
measured  shows  any  marked  correlation  with  intelligence  as  indi- 
cated by  the  intelligence  quotient.  (3)  The  variation  with  age  is 
small  and  secondary.  Such  variation  as  we  do  find  is  due  to  lack 
of  application  rather  than  to  absence  of  capacity.  (4)  Each  of 
these  capacities  is  independent  of  the  other,  i.  6.,  a  child  may  be 
superior  in  one  capacity  and  inferior  in  one  or  more  of  the  other 
talents;  we  discover  types  (kinds)  of  muSical  capacity.  (5)  These 
types  and  quantitative  ratings  are  permanent  personal  equations. 
After  a  fair  test  at  the  age  of  ten,  we  caA  pronounce  upon  the  capa- 
city which  may  be  predicted  for  the  rest  of  life.  Talent  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  acquired;  it  is  a  gift,  inborn.  (6)  There  is  but  very 
slight  correlation  between  the  amount  of  musical  education  given 
and  the  possession  of  musical  talent.  (7)  A  very  large  percentage 
of  superior  musical  talent  wais  undiscovered  before  being  revealed 
by  the  tests.  These  few  gleanings  from  a  large  array  of  findings 
may  sufiS^  to  show  the  practical  significance  of  the  data. 

II.      POLLOW-UP  WORK 

One  important  function  of  the  consulting  supervisor  in  music 
is  to  interpret  and  organize  the  transmission  of  these  results  to 
parents,  pupils,  and  music  teachers.  Since  the  chief  interest  is  in 
the  discovery  of  unknown  talent,  activities  should  center  around 
the  selection  of  exceptional  musical  talent.  For  example,  lists  of 
the  best  10  per  cent.,  25  per  cent.,  and  50  per  cent.,  respectively, 
may  be  made,  and  the  Result  for  each  child  concerned  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  parents  and  music  patrons.  If,  for  example,  the 
child  is  taking  music  seriously,  and  is  classified  in  these  tests  as  in 
the  best  10  per  cent.,  the  encouragement  of  that  report  may  be 
worth  a  great  deal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  unknown  talent  of  such 
high  order  is  discovered,  the  interest  of  parents,  pupils,  music  teach- 
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ers,  and  patrons  of  mnedc  in  the  eommimity  should  be  aronsed.  We 
shall  be  conserving  human  energies  by  awakening  dormant  talents. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  benefit  of  the  tests.  The  supervisor  should 
not  guarantee  absolutely,  on  the  basis  of  these  tests,  that  musical 
talent  exists,  because  the  pupils  may  have  any  one  of  a  great  variety 
of  impediments  not  revealed  by  the  tests.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
preventive  medicine,  the  pupil  should  always  be  turned  to  the  ex- 
pert— ^in  this  case  the  music  teacher. 

Children  who  have  been  examined  and  their  parents  should 
be  entitled  to  conferences  with  the  consulting  supervisor.  These 
interviews  will  afford  opportunity  for  stimulating  interest  in  musi- 
cal  facilities  for  the  gifted. 

The  instructor  of  music  in  the  schools  should  use  this  di:ag-net 
evidence  in  selecting  material  for  choruses,  orchestras,  bands,  and 
other  musical  organizations. 

III.      INDIVmUAL  CONSULTATION 

i.  The  open  day.  The  consulting  music  supervisor  should 
have  one  day  a  week  devoted'  to  the  giving  of  these  tests  to  persons 
who  are  specially  interested  in  finding  out  for  themselves  what  their 
abilities  are  in  music  and  who  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
survey  in  the  fifth  grade.  This  is  a  legitimate  community  service 
for  which  perhaps  a  small  fee  should  be  charged. 

2.  The  considtation  day.  The  supervisor  should  devote  one 
day  to  the  further  testing  and  analysis  of  particularly  meritorious 
cases  which  deserve  intensive  examination  and  of  cases  which  might 
be  sent  by  teachers  for  the  analysis  of  peculiar  difficulties.  For  the 
first  of  these  two  classes  a  reasonable  fee  should  be  charged,  but 
this  fee  should  always  be  waived  for  good  cause  among  the  poor. 

Fig.  4  is  a  talent  chart  worked  out  in  detail.  The  data  in  the 
chart  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows : 

Theodora  has  a  decidedly  musical  mind.  In  the  three  banc 
capacities  for  musical  hearing — ^the  sense  of  pitch,  the  sense  of  in- 
tensity, and  the  sense  of  time,  she  is  superior  and  well  balanced. 
Her  sense  of  rhythm  is  of  a  high  order.  Her  acuity  of  hearing  is 
only  average,  but  this  condition  is  not  of  the  type  which  will 
affect  music  seriously  in  view  of  her  superior  sensory  powers,  and 
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her  motor  and  visual  imagery  are  prominent  enough  for  an  emo- 
tional background  in  music.  Her  lowest  record  is  on  motility,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  fact  that  she  has  a  deliberate  type  of  mind 
and  is  steady  and  reliable  in  her  movements.  Her  physique  is  aver- 
age, as  is  indicated  by  her. grip  ahd  ergogram.  Her  precision  of 
movement  and  her  simple  response  to  a  simple  signal  are  slightly 
above  average;  while  her  simple  response  to  a  complex  signal  is 
decidedly  better.  Her  capacity  for  serial  association  of  sound  and 
action  is  good ;  whereas  her  association  for  visual  impressions  and 
action  is  barely  above  average;  her  timed  action  and  her  rhythmic 
action  are  both  good.  Her  general  reliability  is  superior.  She  sings 
in  key  with  remarkable  ability,  and  reproduces  the  interval  with 
superior  precision,  although  her  voice  control  is  only  moderately 
good  for  nuances  of  pitch.  She  has  a  good  voice  register  and  an 
excellent  voice  quality.  Her  tonal  memory  is  decidedly  superior. 
She  gives  superior  promise  for  speed  and  reliability  in  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  skill  in  music.  Her  associations  are  highly  versatile  and  re- 
markably well  balanced,  but  not  peculiarly  musical.  Her  mental 
age  is  fully  two  years  in  advance  of  the  normal.  Emotionally  she 
is  cool  and  undemonstrative,  but  capable  of  deep  feeling  for  music. 

Generalizing  from  the  above,  we  observe  that  Theodora  has  a 
rare  balance  of  high  sensory  capacities  for  music,  that  she  is  of  the 
strongly  intellectual,  rather  than  of  the  motor  type  of  mind  find 
that,  therefore,  she  is  not  so  skillful  in  performance  as  she  is  in 
hearing,  appreciation,  and  intellectual  control.  Her  motor  respon- 
ses are  of  the  slow,  deliberate,  and  reliable  type. 

Theodora  belongs  to  a  decidedly  musical  family  and  is  given 
excellent  musical  advantages.  On  account  of  her  remarkable  versa- 
tility in  other  respects,  she  approaches  music,  like  other  interests, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  attitude. 

Frequently  the  consulting  psychologist  can  identify  the  natural 
cause  of  failure  to  make  progress,  or  of  peculiar  defects  in  musical 
performance  or  appreciation  by  a  trial  examination,  even  without 
instruments.  The  consulting  supervisor  will  soon  be  supplemented 
by  professional  psychologists  in  music. 

The  gradual  discovery  of  ratings  of  musjical  talents  in  a  com- 
munity will  tend  to  awaken  the  community  to  a  realization  of  its 
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possibilities,  responsibilities,  and  privileges  with  reference  to  the 
conservation  of  musical  talent.  It  will  be  a  large  function  of  the 
music  supervisor  to  guide  this  new  enthusiasm  within  reasonable 
limits. 

The  consulting  supervisor  should  not  be  formal  in  dictating 
vocational  or  avocational  guidance;  he  should  rather  occupy  the 
position  of  being  the  distributor  of  information  about  existing 
talents.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  what  kinds  and  degrees  of  talent 
the  pupil  has ;  it  is  quite  another  to  say  what  he  should  do  with 
these.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  function  of  the  consulting  super- 
visor should  be  limited  to  the  former.  Responsibility  for  the  latter 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  music  teacher. 

This  new  responsibility  for  the  music  teacher  will  result  in  a 
new  awakening  in  the  musical  profession  to  the  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  sx>ecific  and  fixed  natural  capacity  for  music  in  the 
form  of  talents,  and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  the  facilities  for  musical  education  of  a  high  order 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  possession  of  musical  talent.  Great 
benefifts  will  accrue  to  the  musical  profession  by  the  discovery  of 
musical  talent  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  children  at  an  early  age. 

IV.      ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOI^ 

The  present  prevailing  method  of  classifying  pupils  for  in- 
struction in  music  on  the  basis  of  age  or  achievement  in  arithmetic 
or  history,  must  soon  become  obsolete,  because  it  is  a  gross  violation 
of  the  first  principle  of  educational  psychology;  namely,  keep  the 
child  busy  at  his  highest  level  of  achievement. 

The  old  method  is  not  only  shamefully  wasteful  in  time,  but 
it  has  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  talented  and  untalented  child 
alike.  All  admit  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  child  who  is  superior  in 
singing  to  be  held  in  leash  by  an  artificial  classification.  It  is  not 
so  generally  known,  but  it  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  question, 
that  psychologically  the  effect  of  such  alignment  is  always  bad  for 
the  child  of  inferior  musical  endowment.  If  the  training  is  above 
his  level,  it  creates  a  feeling  of  self -depreciation  and  disgust,  and  it 
fails  to  give  the  child  that  musical  stimulus  which  can  reach  him. 
The  old  argument  that  it  is  good  for  the  inferior  singer  to  be 
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trained  with  the  superior  singer  is  false,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economy  of  time  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  appreciation  and  the  will  to  achieve. 

The  classification  of  children  in  the  grades  for  technical  tn- 
struction  in  music  must  he  hosed  upon  the  capacity  for  achievement 
in  such  music — ^not  on  arithmetic,  sight  reading,  age  or  height.  This 
is  my  fundamental  proposition.  It  is  the  fir^  unequivocal  demand 
of  educational  psychology.    It  is  humane. 

The  classification  should  be  based  upon  the  rating  of  children 
on  progress  in  singing  or  other  music,  supplemented  by  the  rating 
obtained  in' the  before-mentioned  tests.  The  tests  may  draw  out 
many  cases  of  superior  ability  which  remain  latent  under  the  old 
non-competitive  systeuL 

Two  principles  should  be  taken  into  account:  (1)  that  each 
pupil  should  be  given  instruction  in  music  at  his  level  of  attainment, 
and  (2)  that,  other  things  being  equal,  extra  privileges  in  music 
should  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  possession  of  talent. 

The  second  of  these  principles  can  be  followed  through  the 
maintenance  of  voluntary  organizations,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, for  all  grades.  It  is  manifest  that  the  efficiency  gained  by 
such  voluntary  training  should  be  recognized  by  promotion  in  the 
regular  training  course  whether  taken  in  study  hours  or  outside. 
Likewise,  the  efficiency  gained  through  private  instruction  should 
be  recognized  in  .the  classification  for  regular  training. 

Compliance  with  these  principles  requires  a  flexibility  in  the 
grouping  for  musical  instruction  in  all  grades  from  the  primary  up- 
ward, which  is  a  serious  problem  in  administration.  There  are  two 
ways  of  meeting  that  situation.  One  is  to  provide  the  music  at 
such  hours  for  the  different  groups  that  there  can  be  the  greatest 
freedom  of  crossing  class  lines.  For  example,  some  of  the  first- 
grade  pupils  may  be  assigned  to  the  fourth  grade  in  singing,  and 
some  fourth-grade  pupils  may  be  held  back  even  in  the  first  grade 
until  the  standards  of  the  grade  have  been  met  Standards  should 
be  based  primarily  on  the  ability  to  sing.  The  sight  reading  can 
be  learned  rapidly  by  pupils  who  have  ability  and  interest  in  music 
Standards  for  sight  singing  should  not  be  lowered ;  however,  sight 
reading  in  itself  is  not  music. 
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But  this  system  of  promotion  does  not  meet  the  real'  need.  It 
still  keeps  the  musical  and  unmusical  tied  together  and  increases 
the  humiliation  of  those  who  progress  very  slowly.  It  fails  to  meet 
the  real  need,  which  is  to  bring  together,  as  nearly  as  possible,  those 
of  the  same  degree  of  natural  musical  ability. 

The  true  solution,  both  in  economy  of  time  and  efficiency  of 
achievement,  may  be  gained  by  carr3ring,  either  for  each  grade,  or 
preferably  for  a  small  group  of  grades,  three  divisions,  roughly  as 
follows :  the  superior  25  per  cent.,  the  middle  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
inferior  25  per  cent.,  with  continual  shifting  from  one  division  to 
another  as  merit  may  warrant.  This,  with  free  promotion  or  de- 
motion, would  make  a  happy  solution. 

But  there  is  no  universal  solution  for  this  program  shift.  Each 
superintendent  and  principal  must  find  a  solution  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  resources  of  the  school.  The  solution  does  not  lie  in  mere 
promotion.  The  problem  is  how  to  get  children  grouped  for  train- 
ing in  music  on  the  basis  of  fitness  for  music.  It  should  be  the  func^ 
tion  of  the  consulting  supervisor  of  music  to  be  in  frequent  con- 
ference with  makers  of  programs  and  with  teachers  of  music  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  such  a  system  in  the  grades. 
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INTRODUCTION   AND    REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

Teachers  very  seldom  think  of  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  find  and 
prepare  for  use  in  class  work  new  materials  for  instruction.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  distributors  of  the  knowledge  which  they 
themselves  were  taught  in  school  or  of  such  knowledge  as  they- can 
easily  find  in  standard  textbooks. 

Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  find  cases  in  which  a  teacher  limits  the 
work  of  pupils  to  a  study  of  what  is  contained  in  a  single  text.  Even 
the  order  of  presentation  of  topics  and  the  method  of  presenting 
material  sometimes  follow  strictly  the  suggestions  of  the  textbook  so 
that  the  teacher  becomes  a  mere  imitation. 

When  a  teacher  rises  above  the  lower  level  of  mere  imitation  it  is 
seldom  that  he  or  she  does  more  than  to  use  several  texts,  making  up  a 
kind  of  eclectic  course  composed  of  those  selections  from  the  di£Ferent 
texts  which  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  particular  class  in  hand. 

Since  new  ideas,  such,  for  example,  as  discoveries  in  science,  can- 
not be  incorporated  into  textbooks  until  they  are  several  years  old,  the 
dependent  attitude  of  teachers  tends  to  keep  the  schools  far  behind 
the  world.  Furthermore,  the  ideas  which  have  long  been  used  in 
schools  attain  to  a  kind  of  artificial  dignity  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
convince  many  teachers  that  new  materials  are  important  enough  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  teachings  which  have  been  current. 

For  example,  history  has  so  long  emphasized  military  campaigns 
and  the  doings  of  political  leaders  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
into  the  schools  the  history  of  industries,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
vital  aspect  of  the  subject  would  be  much  more  useful  and  quite  as 
educative  as  the  traditional  type. 

The  statements  which  have  just  been  made  can  be  put  into  even 
more  emphatic  form.  The  whole  system  of  training  and  certificating 
teachers  has  tended  to  make  both  the  teachers  and  the  public  com- 
placent with  a  situation  which  is  in  reality  dangerously  stagnant.    A 
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candidate  for  admission  to  the  teaching  profession,  if  he  or  she  goes  to 
a  training  school,  is  often  given  instruction  which  is  intended  to  deter- 
mine the  whole  later  professional  practice  of  that  individual.  He  is 
told  that  certain  texts  are  superior.  He  is  given  detailed  instruction 
in  methods  of  using  certain  specific  materials.  When  later  he  enters 
upon  his  active  career  he  is  not  called  upon  by  the  superintendent  or 
by  public  opinion  to  go  outside  the  range  of  the  material  which  he 
covered  while  he  was  himself  a  student. 

What  has  been  said  should  not  be  misunderstood  as  a  plea  for  a 
universal  overturning  of  traditional  materials  and  methods.  The 
fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  are  beyond  doubt  established  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  school  curriculum  and  so  are  also  such  items  as 
the  cardinal  points  in  geography  and  other  common  branches.  There 
are  doubtless  grounds  also  for  continuation  of  many  of  the  methods  of 
presentation  now  used  in  the  schools.  The  criticisms  which  have  been 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  not  against  the  use  of 
textbooks,  but  against  the  absolute  adherence  to  texts  which  is  often 
to  be  found  in  American  schools. 

Furthermore,  the  system  which  prevails  in  this  country  of  prepar- 
ing textbooks  is  distinctly  unstimulating  to  the  average  teacher. 
Textbooks  are  very  often  prepared  by  specialists  who  live  apart  from 
the  schools  in  which  their  books  are  used.  The  professor  in  a  univer- 
sity who  devotes  himself  to  research  brings  out  a  book  to  be  used  in 
the  high  school.  This  specialist  is  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  new 
material  which  his  research  affords.  Sometimes  he  takes  into  partner- 
ship a  high-school  teacher,  but  usually  with  the  understanding  that 
the  teacher  is  merely  to  offer  minor  suggestions  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  and  to  tone  down  its  language  to  the  level  of  the 
pupils.  Such  a  system  of  making  textbooks,  whatever  its  advantages, 
certainly  does  not  lead  teachers  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  their  daily 
tasks  to  prepare  new  materials  for  use  in  their  classrooms. 

The  system  of  publication  of  textbooks  is  also  remote  from  the 
classroom  teacher.  The  publisher  is  not  a  part  of  the  official  organiza- 
tion of  the  school.  He  is  governed  only  by  his  devotion  to  things  intel- 
lectual or,  more  frequently,  by  competition  and  restrictive  legislation, 
which  latter  many  states  have  in  recent  years  passed  in  the  effort  to 
prevent  real  or  imagined  abuses  of  the  book  trade.    The  commercial 
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publisher  is  cautious  and  unlikely  to  lead  educational  practice.  It  is 
usually  much  safer  for  him  to  follow  in  well  beaten  paths.  He  accord- 
ingly contributes  a  new  factor  of  conservatism  to  the  situation.  This 
is  especially  true  where  he  comes  into  possession  of  an  unusually 
successful  and  dominant  book.  The  tendency  in  such  cases  is  to  resist 
to  the  utmost  change  of  all  forms. 

The  public  machinery  which  has  been  set  up  in  two  of  the  states  of 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of  textbooks  has  emphasized  the 
printing  of  the  books  more  than  the  collection  through  publicly  consti- 
tuted agencies  of  intellectual  material.  The  states  of  California  and 
Kansas  are  trying  the  experiment  of  public  printing  of  texts.  They 
are  dependent,  however,  for  the  material  which  they  use  on  individual 
initiative  quite  as  much  as  is  the  commercial  publisher. 

The  experience  of  the  Canadian  provinces  in  going  further  than 
have  those  of  the  states  in  this  country  which  have  taken  up  the 
printing  of  texts  is  hardly  reassuring.  In  Canada  books  were  prepared 
in  various  lines  by  selected  commissions  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  provincial  departments  of  education.  These  official  books 
were  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the  law  on  all  public  institutions. 
The  books  are  criticized  by  Canadian  users  as  highly  conservative  in 
their  original  form,  as  inaccessible  to  revision  and  as  removed  from  the 
efiFects  of  competition  which  in  the  United  States  brings  a  flood  of  new 
books  from  many  publishers  whenever  any  field  of  instruction  is  not 
adequately  covered.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  official  textbooks  being 
required  alike  in  all  kinds  of  communities  cannot  meet  the  needs  of 
different  conditions,  such  for  example  as  those  which  obtain  in  urban 
and  rural  communities. 

Again,  it  should  be  explicitly  noted  that  the  foregoing  statements 
are  not  intended  to  be  taken  as  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  textbooks 
and  their  makers.  The  system  of  textbook  publishing  which  exists  in 
this  country  has  reached  a  level  of  influence  and  importance  in  deter- 
mining our  school  practice  which  makes  it  impossible  to  throw  it  aside 
even  when  one  is  impressed  by  its  faults.  The  situation  is  such,  how- 
ever, that  it  calls  for  careful  consideration  because  of  its  enormous 
influence  on  classroom  work. 

During  periods  of  social  stress  or  rapid  reorganization  the  conser- 
vative character  of  American  textbook-controlled  instruction  becomes 
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Strikingly  apparent.  Thus  the  demands  of  the  war  called  attention 
in  a  very  pointed  way  first  to  the  need  of  new  materials  of  instruction 
and  second  to  the  necessity  of  setting  up  special  agencies  for  the 
creation  of  such  materials.  The  country  needed  to  carry  on  cam- 
paigns for  food  conservation  and  for  general  thrift.  It  was  recognized 
at  once  that  these  campaigns  required  for  their  success  new  reading 
material  and  new  problems  for  classes  in  arithmetic.  A  great  many 
agencies  have  published  a  vast  amount  of  material  while  the  teachers 
as  a  body  have  reacted  in  a  way  which  is  strictly  in  keeping  with  trar- 
dition.  The  teachers  have  used  the  material,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  did  not  prepare  or  even  rearrange  it;  and  since  the  war  much  of 
the  new  material  is  again  passing  out  of  sight. 

Another  example  of  the  same  general  type  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rate  of  progress  of  the  junior-high-school  movement.  Here  again  the 
need  of  a  reorganized  curriculum  is  everywhere  conceded.  Even 
critics  of  the  movement  admit  that  the  work  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  must  be  made  over.  The  reform  waits  however,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  materiab  of  instruction.  There  are  now  new  books 
in  mathematics  and  the  beginnings  of  new  efforts  in  other  lines. 
In  the  meantime  many  a  junior  high  school  has  gone  on  the  rocks  or 
become  an  empty  name  because  teachers  were  not  trained  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  curriculum. 

There  are  many  urgent  reasons  why  the  present  generation  of 
teachers  must  master  the  new  art  of  revising  in  a  general  cooperative 
way  the  materials  of  instruction.  The  tests  which  have  in  recent 
years  been  applied  to  the  results  of  school  work  have  made  it  clear 
that  schools  cannot  go  on  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past  wait- 
ing for  the  slow  operation  of  spasms  of  reform  initiated  by  individuals. 
There  must  be  an  immediate  response  to  the  needs  uncovered  by 
studies  of  school  results.  If  a  survey  shows  that  arithmetic  is  badly 
taught  in  a  given  school  sjrstem  it  is  a  very  weak  move  merely  to  try 
a  new  textbook,  especially  when  most  of  the  books  are  so  much  alike 
that  it  requires  an  elaborate  analysis  to  mark  out  their  differences. 
In  an  emergency  of  this  kind  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  set  in  motion 
a  cooperative  effort  among  the  teachers  concerned,  which  effort 
would  progressively  make  the  materials  needed  to  correct  the  scheme 
of  instruction. 
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In  short,  the  school  systems  of  this  country  have  reached  the  stage 
where  they  must  take  up  a  new  problem,  that  of  continuously  enrich- 
ing and  revising  their  materials  of  instruction.  This  new  type  of 
activity  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  schools  are  to  realize  on  the' 
educational  investigations  of  all  kinds  which  have  been  carried  out  in 
recent  years,  and  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  the  program  of  progressive 
development  suggested  by  these  investigations. 

While  the  general  situation  is  one  of  extreme  conservatism,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  there  is  to  be  found  in 
scattered  centers  all  over  the  coimtry  the  spirit  of  production.  Here 
and  there  aggressive  teachers  have  begun  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  new  types  of  material  and  they  have  prepared  it  for  their  own  use 
or  for  use  in  the  system  to  which  they  belong. 

This  Yearbook  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  as  a  means  of  studying  this 
productive  spirit  and  devising  methods  of  fostering  it  and  turning  it 
to  the  uses  of  general  educational  progress.  This  committee,  which 
was  created  in  1918  under  the  title  Committee  on  Materials  of  Educa- 
tion, is  the  descendant  of  two  older  committees  which  in  1918  brought 
their  efforts  to  a  point  where  it  was  believed  that  their  results  could  be 
utilized  in  the  immediate  reconstruction  of  elementary  education. 
The  two  earlier  committees  were  the  Cgmmittee  on  the  Measurement 
of  Educational  Products  and  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in 
Education.  Both  had  rendered  several  reports  to  this  Society  and 
had  ftdly  established  the  conviction  among  school  men  and  women 
that  methods  of  measuring  products  should  be  universally  applied 
and  that  reorganization  of  school  courses  should  be  undertaken  at 
once  in  order  to  insure  effective  use  of  the  time  and  energy  of  pupils. 
Both  committees  had  made  many  positive  recommendations.  At  this 
point  the  Society  assigned  to  the  present  Committee  the  task  of 
embodying,  in  concrete  materials  to  be  used  in  classrooms,  the  prin- 
ciples arrived  at  by  the  earlier  committees. 

The  present  Committee  accepted  its  task  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  aim  to  develop  not  a  new  series  of  textbooks  in  particular  sub- 
jects, but  a  new  cooperative  movement,  which  if  it  can  once  be  set  in 
motion  will  continuously  produce  on  a  broad  scale  new  materials  of 
instruction.    This  purpose  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  f ol- 
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lows.  The  Committee  aims  to  find  a  way  of  enlisting  a  large  number 
of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  task  of  producing  new 
materials  for  classroom  work.  As  fast  as  material  is  made  it  should 
be  tested  by  use  and  its  availability  should  be  measured  by  the 
scientific  methods  now  at  hand  and  by  new  methods  which  are 
constantly  being  evolved.  The  material  which  is  thus  scientifically 
evaluated  must  be  made  available  to  a  wide  circle  of  cooperative 
workers.  There  must  therefore  be  some  constituted  channel  of 
exchange. 

In  execution  of  this  task  the  Committee  spent  its  time  during  the 
trying  year  1918^19  bringing  together  certain  materials  on  civics 
and  related  topics  which  had  been  generated  by  the  needs  of  the  war. 
It  rendered  a  preliminary  report  at  the  meeting  of  1919  and  asked  to 
be  continued  with  permission  to  issue  a  Yearbook.  During  the  year 
past  the  scope  of  material  collected  has  been  widened  and  the  result 
is  now  laid  before  the  Society  in  the  following  pages. 

The  materials  printed  have  been  selected  from  a  large  body  of 
manuscripts  and  printed  materials  which  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Committee.  In  gathering  these  examples  of  constructive 
work  the  Committee  has  had  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of 
superintendents  and  students  of  education.  It  has  not  found  it  possi- 
ble to  use  all  that  has  come  to  hand  and  consequently  much  has  been 
omitted  which  would  serve  to  intensify  the  impression  which  the 
accepted  material  makes. 

The  materials  now  presented  were  of  course  not  produced  under 
the  control  of  the  Committee  and  do  not  represent  the  operation  of 
any  concerted  effort.  They  lack  therefore  all  of  the  marks  of  unity 
except  those  which  come  from  the  nature  of  the  educational  demand 
for  new  material.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee  that  acquaintance 
with  what  is  now  in  existence  is  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  perfection 
of  the  plans  which  it  has  to  recommend  to  the  Society. 

The  materials  published  in  this  Yearbook  are  accordingly  to  be 
described  as  the  miscellaneous  outgrowths  of  natural  educational 
demands.  Furthermore,  these  materials  have  for  the  most  part  not 
been  tested  as  to  the  results  which  they  produce.  The  material  is 
then  frankly  in  most  cases  in  its  raw  state.    The  Committee  would  be 
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unwilling  to  treat  this  Yearbook  as  in  any  sense  a  report  on  a  final 
stage  of  the  undertaking  which  it  has  to  recommend  to  the  Society. 
The  Yearbook  is  intended  to  exhibit  in  a  concrete  way  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  the  country  creative  energy  which  is  operating  uns3rstema- 
tically,  without  cooperation  in  many  cases,  and  often  without  rigid 
criticism,  to  produce  the  materials  of  instruction  which  are  essential 
to  educational  progress. 

Before  coming  to  a  presentation  of  the  full  plan  of  further  work 
which  this  Committee  recommends  to  the  Society,  it  may  be  well  to 
record  the  experience  through  which  the  Committee  has  passed  in 
collecting  that  which  is  now  presented. 

A  great  deal  of  outline  material  was  sent  in  response  to  the  Com- 
mittee's call.  These  outlines  were  in  some  cases  evidently  intended  to 
indicate  to  teachers  topics  which  they  were  expected  to  emphasize  and 
on  which  they  would  easily  find  information  in  common  textbooks. 
Such  outlines  are  official  guides  but  not  products  of  any  original 
constructive  effort.  Sometimes  these  outlines  represented  a  most 
elaborate  endeavor  on  the  part  of  a  supervisor  to  guide  class  work. 
We  have  on  hand  outlines  giving  detailed  directions  for  each  day  in 
the  year  in  which  the  references  are  to  a  single  text  or  to  a  very 
limited  series  of  texts. 

A  second  type  of  outline  found  in  the  collection  submitted  was 
that  in  which  original  suggestions  were  freely  incorporated  but  the 
teacher  was  left  to  find  the  material  as  best  he  or  she  could.  These 
represent,  doubtless,  the  hopes  of  some  highly  imaginative,  but  com- 
pletely occupied  educator  who  can  think  of  matters  on  which  it  might 
be  well  for  someone  to  have  ideas  but  on  which  at  the  moment  no 
ideas  exist  in  usable  form.  The  educational  world  seems  in  view  of 
the  number  of  outlines  of  this  type,  to  be  superlatively  optimistic  and 
shockingly  complacent  in  falling  short  of  ideals  which  it  sets  for  others. 

A  third  type  of  outline  may  be  described  as  a  productive  and 
original  assembling  of  references  not  easily  accessible  in  ordinary 
texts.  The  Committee  accepted  for  publication  one  elaborate 
example  of  this  kind  of  outline  which  was  supplied  by  Professor  Horn 
and  his  co-workers.  In  general,  it  omitted  examples  of  this  type  of 
work  because  there  is  a  long  step  between  the  collection  of  references 
and  the  formulation  of  the  material  found  in  these  references  so  that 
it  will  be  presentable  to  pupils. 
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A  very  large  part  of  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  in  coming  years 
consists  in  formulating  lessons,  that  is,  in  putting  material  into 
detailed  form.  Especially  is  this  true  in  view  of  the  current  effort  to 
carry  down  into  the  lower  schools  material  which  was  formerly 
reserved  for  the  more  mature  students  of  the  high  school.  If  algebra 
and  geometry  are  to  be  used  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  they 
must  be  worked  over  by  skilled  hands.  Mere  exhortations  to  teachers 
that  they  use  the  materials  of  higher  science  and  literature  will  not 
accomplish  what  is  sought. 

With  the  various  kinds  of  outlines,  came  descriptions  of  experi- 
ments in  new  forms  of  class  teaching.  A  description  is  a  kind  of 
skeleton  of  the  living  thing.  The  teacher  who  conducts  a  dass  fills 
the  period  in  reality  with  much  class  action  and  discussion.  The 
pupils  talk  and  listen  and  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  new  and/ often 
very  vital  information.  The  description  omits  most  of  this  and  is,  in 
contrast  with  the  class  exercise,  very  meager.  The  absence  of  a  full 
report  of  such  an  exercise  is  often  a  great  loss.  The  give  and  take  of 
ideas  frequently  creates  pedagogical  material  which  is  invaluable,  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  reporter  it  is  in  ephemeral  form  and  fails  to  serve 
the  many  purposes  which  it  might  serve. 

There  is  another  type  of  description  which  is  equally  meager  as 
contrasted  mth  the  dass  exercise.  That  is  the  description  which 
tells  briefly  of  a  method  but  does  not  work  out  in  full  the  effects  of  the 
method  on  the  material.  For  example,  one  writer  states  that  after  the 
problem  was  presented  ''the  pupils  rather  than  the  teacher  reported 
what  had  been  observed."  Either  what  the  pupils  said  was  good,  or 
it  was  not.  Either  it  was  more  productive  than  Ustening  to  a  teacher 
or  reading  out  of  a  book,  or  it  was  not.  The  record  is  lost  now  and  no 
tests  can  be  applied.  The  pedagogical  experiment  was  evidently 
important  enough  to  try  and  the  new  method  was  thought  of  as  worth 
recording,  but  no  record  of  results  in  detail  was  thought  to  be  impor- 
tant. Experiments  in  method  were  in  a  number  of  cases  praised 
and  their  effects  were  said  to  be  good.  But  these  judgments  were 
evidently  matters  of  mere  opinion. 

By  way  of  contrast  with  these  descriptions,  there  are  presented 
in  this  Yearbook  a  number  of  exerdses  which  exemplify  methods  that 
are  at  once  novel  and  have  been  carefully  worked  out  to  their  minut- 
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est  detail.  If  a  method  is  new,  it  requires  more  than  any  conventional 
method  the  most  careful  handling.  Too  much^stress^cannot  be  laid 
on  the  importance  of  full  detail. 

The  Committee  received  a  number  of  examples  of  supplementary 
pictures,  maps,  and  specimens  which  had  been  prepared  by  various 
schook  for  the^urpose  of  ^making  instruction  vivid  and  concrete. 
There  were  also  descriptions  of  manual-training  projects  to  be  worked 
out  in  connection  with  reading  and  study  lessons.  Such  supplement- 
ary materials  are  of  unquestionable  value  and  perhaps  they  deserve 
more  recognition  than  this  mention  gives  them.  The  difficulty  of 
reproducing  them  in  any  adequate  form  explains  their  omission  in 
large  measure  from  this  Yearbook.  Some  examples  are  retained, 
however,  as  parts  of  the  exercises  incorporated  into  the  following 
pages. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  omissions,  together  with  the  material 
printed  in  the  following  pages,  will  give  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  the 
kinds  of  work  which  are  being  done  in  the  country  by  way  of  making 
new  materials  of  instruction.  The  total  amount  of  such  work  in 
existence  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  The  American  school  public 
is  not  trained  to  disgorge  what  it  has.  The  Committee  has  found  it 
necessary  in  some  cases  to  ask  again  and  again  in  order  to  get  what 
it  wanted.  There  were  a  great  many  people  too  modest  to  recognize 
their  work  as  constructive.  There  were  some  who  intended  to  get  out 
books  of  their  own  and  did  not  want  the  material  ''spoiled."  There 
were  others  who  were  afraid  that  they  would  be  criticized  for  crude- 
ness.  In  short,  the  idea  that  a  teacher  may  be  professionally  produc- 
tive in  a  small  way  has  still  to  be  established  by  more  studies  of  the 
type  which  this  Committee  has  prepared.  Doubtless,  too,  there  were 
some  who  did  not  see  the  possibilities  of  any  special  good  coming  out 
of  the  quest  and  did  not  react  to  the  Committee's  call. 

For  the  sake  of  the  complete  record  the  letter  of  inquiry  used  in 
getting  the  materials  is  reproduced  herewith. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  was  organized  last 
year  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  a  report  on  new  materials  which  can 
be  used  to  enrich  the  curricula  of  elementaty  schools  and  high  schools.  The  conmiittee 
is  known  as  the  Committee  on  Materials  for  Instruction.  It  plans  to  publish  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society  a  Yearbook  in  which  numerous  examples  will  be  presented 
of  such  new  materials  of  instruction  prepared  by  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the 
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country  and  not  yet  incorporated  into  the  textbooks.  Some  teachers  have  worked  out 
lessons  in  local  geography  or  civics;  some  have  worked  out  science  problems;  others 
have  done  something  in  history  or  in  literature  that  is  unique  in  its  content  What  is 
wanted  is  definite  content  material,  not  descriptive  accounts  of  what  was  done. 

This  is  not  to  be  a  Yearbook  of  hopes  and  ambitions,  nor  of  general  statements,  but 
a  Yearbook  of  actual  material  available  for  classroom  use,  with  only  so  much  descriptive 
material  in  each  case  as  is  necessary  to  tell  how  the  material  was  made  and  employed. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  what  is  wanted  is  material  usable  in 
the  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Yearbook  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  teachers  and 
supervisoiy  officers  to  work  on  the  general  problem  of  enriching  the  curriculimi  through 
cooperative  effort. 

The  Yearbook  must  go  to  press  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1919.  That  means 
that  the  material  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  before  October  thirty-first, 
1919,  if  it  is  to  be  used. 

Though  the  Committee's  request  doubtless  failed  in  many  quar- 
ters where  material  actually  exists,  the  conviction  steadily  grew  as 
returns  came  in  that  the  total  amount  of  constructive  effort  in  the 
country  is  small.  Teachers,  as  remarked  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
introduction,  are  for  the  most  part  content  to  be  and  to  remain 
copiers. 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  situation  must  be  changed  if 
large  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  with  the  methods  of  criticism  now  at  hand  to  find 
defects  in  school  work.  The  time  has  come  when  a  concerted  effort  on 
a  large  scale  must  be  made  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  progress.  It 
is  not  possible  by  the  mere  making  of  tests  and  surveys  to  build  up 
education.  There  must  be  positive  ingenious  discoveries  to  fill  gaps 
and  broaden  the  range  of  our  present  program. 

There  are  certain  administrative  measures  which  are  to  be  recom- 
mended to  all  school  systems.  This  Society  ought  to  encourage  a 
general  movement  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  induce  every  school 
board  to  set  aside  a  small  amount  of  instructional  energy  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  making  new  materials  of  instruction.  It  ought  to  be 
somebody's  explicit  job  in  every  school  system  to  prepare  material  on 
local  geography,  civics  and  history  in  a  form  which  can  go  into  the 
hands  of  pupils.  Some  teacher  who  has  shown  aptitude  along  these 
lines  ought  to  be  allowed  for  a  time  a  lighter  program  of  routine  work 
with  the  requirement  that  he  or  she  show  at  the  end  of  a  period  actual 
written  material.     The  preparation  of  such  material  ought  to  be 
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accepted  as  one  of  the  most  valid  grounds  for  promotion  within  the 
system.  There  ought  to  be  committees  in  every  system  which  pass 
on  the  validity  of  topics.  In  short,  there  ought  to  be  set  up  a  public 
institution  of  production  just  as  there  is  now  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion an  institution  thought  of  exclusively  as  a  distributing  agency. 

This  brings  the  discussion  to  the  point  where  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  Committee  to  submit  its  recommendations.  These  are  five  in 
number. 

I.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Committee  on  Materials  of  Educa- 
tion be  authorized  to  organize  a  number  of  subcommittees  and  if 
necessary  to  enlarge  its  membership  so  as  to  include  in  the  central 
committee  all  chairmen  of  the  various  subcommittees.  The  subcom- 
mittees shall  each  be  in  charge  of  some  line  of  work,  this  single  line  to 
follow  one  of  the  accepted  subject-matter  subdivisions  of  the  curricu- 
lum such  as  geography,  history,  civics,  etc.,  or  to  follow  some  adminis- 
trative or  experimental  subdivision  such  as  the  seventh  grade  or 
supervised  study. 

II.  It  is  recommended  that  these  subcommittees  be  authorized  to 
carry  on  in  the  name  of  the  Society  four  lines  of  activity:  {a)  the 
collection  of  new  materials  wherever  such  can  be  found,  {h)  the 
systematic  analysis  of  all  material  now  in  use,  (c)  the  testing  of 
results  secured,  and  (J)  the  formulation  of  the  result  of  their  studies 
in  each  line  into  material  directly  usable  in  the  classroom.  The  com- 
mittees should  be  made  to  understand  at  every  stage  of  the  work  that 
the  goal  of  their  e£Forts  is  the  securing  of  tested  and  evaluated  material 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils.  Outlines  and  descriptions 
and  above  all  hopeful  plans  for  future  work  are  not  wanted. 

III.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Central  Committee  be  authorized 
to  publish  the  reports  of  one  or  more  of  these  subcommittees  in  the 
form  of  a  Yearbook  and  also  to  authorize  the  publication  of  any 
material  through  other  avenues  which  in  its  judgment  may  be  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  the  work  of  any  subcommittee. 

IV.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Society  be  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Central  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees  so  far  as  such  expense 
is  incurred  for  postage,  stationery,  and  printing.    It  is  to  be  expli- 
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citly  understood  that  no  funds  of  the  Society  are  to  be  expended 
under  this  recommendation  for  salaries  of  any  kind. 

V.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Society  adopt  a  resolution  in  the 
form  submitted  below  and  that  it  lend  the  influence  of  its  organized 
effort  to  promoting  in  the  schools  of  this  country  productive  work 
among  all  classes  of  school  officers.    The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  rapid  development  of  ideas  and  discoveries  in  the 
modern  world  brings  to  light  many  matters  which  should  at  once  be 
introduced  into  the  classrooms  of  public  schools;  and — 

Whereas,  The  organization  of  schools  as  at  presen^  common  in  this 
country  creates  too  little  expectation  that  teachers  will  discover  and 
formulate  new  material  of  instruction  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
routine,  therefore  be  it 

Resolvedf  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education  it  is  highly  important  that  there  be  set  up  in 
every  school  system  some  agency  or  agencies  for  the  formulation  of 
materials  of  instruction  not  to  be  found  in  existing  textbooks,  such  for 
example  as  exercises  on  local  industries,  geography,  history,  and 
natural  surroundings;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Society  boards  of  education 
should  be  appealed  to,  to  grant  to  productive  officers  some  time  for 
work  of  this  kind.  The  methods  suggested  for  meeting  such  a  request 
are  partial  release  from  routine  for  a  period  of  months  or  explicit 
recognition  of  such  productive  work  in  making  promotions;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  publishers  be  urged  to  recognize  the  desirability  of 
putting  much  more  material  into  the  form  now  commonly  known  as 
supplementary  reading,  to  the  end  that  textbook  teaching  may  be 
easUy  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of  current  material. 

It  remains  for  the  Committee  in  submitting  the  present  Yearbook 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  material  is  selected  from  samples  col- 
lected from  a  wide  range  of  schools.  The  Committee  has  had  in  its 
work  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  persons,  especially  the  following; 
Professor  John  W.  Hall  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Professor 
Ernest  Horn  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  Superintendent  John  W. 
Withers  of  St.  Louis,  Miss  Katherine  McLaughlin  of  the  State 
Department  of  Wisconsin,  President  H.  A.  Brown  of  the  State  Nor- 
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mal  School  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  and  Professor  W.  S.  Gray  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  many  cases  excellent  material  submitted 
to  the  Committee  was  not  used  because  it  duplicated  other  materials 
already  incorporated  into  the  Yearbook. 

Since  the  Committee  had  no  opportunity  to  print  its  report  sub- 
mitted at  the  meeting  of  1919,  it  has  added  that  report  as  an  appendix 
to  the  present  volume. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Committee  on  the  Materials  of  Education: 

W.  C.  Bagley, 
J.  C.  Brown, 
C.  £.  Chadsey, 

L.  D.  COFFMAN, 
E.  P.  CUBBERLEY, 

E.  C.  Elliott, 
H.  C.  Morrison, 
G.  D.  Strayer, 
G.  M.  Whipple, 
C.  H.  JuDD,  Chairman. 


READING  EXERCISES  BASED  ON  CHILDREN'S 

EXPERIENCES 

Primary  teachers  have  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  supple- 
menting the  reading  material  of  the  printed  primers  by  exercises  made 
up  directly  from  the  experiences  of  the  pupils.  The  exercises  based  on 
actual  experiences  have  the  advantage  of  drawing  on  a  familiar  but 
relatively  diversified  oral  vocabulary  and  at  the  same  time  the  pupils, 
recognizing  the  sentences  as  the  results  of  their  own  authorship,  pass 
readily  from  oral  speech  to  reading. 

A  series  of  exercises  and  an  account  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  made  are  supplied  by  Miss  Abbie  A.  Atwood  of  Janestitte^ 
Wisconsin f  as  follows: 

PRIMARY  READING  EXERCISES  FROM  JANESVILLE 

The  Rock  County  Fair  is  held  usually  the  last  week  in  August, 
but  this  year  it  was  placed  one  week  later — the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber— at  which  time  the  public  schools  were  to  open.  Consequently 
that  opening  was  postponed  one  week  that  the  children  might  partici- 
pate in  the  fair,  and  naturally  the  little  ones  were  filled  with  the  joy 
and  excitement  of  their  recent  experiences,  and  the  fair  furnished  a 
familiar  ground  upon  which  to  base  their  first  reading  lessons.  There 
was,  indeed,  only  one  out  of  the  forty-one  pupils  who  had  not  attended 
the  fair  some  time  during  the  week. 

The  language  lessons  for  two  weeks  were  based  upon  the  relating 
and  dramatizing  of  the  parts  of  the  fair  which  appealed  to  chil- 
dren. 

The  fair  furnished  a  rich  field  for  classroom  construction  work. 
First  of  all,  money  was  made  with  which  to  pay  expenses — street-car 
fares,  entrance  to  grounds  and  grand  stand,  candy,  ice  cream  cones, 
etc.  The  pupils  made  the  ice  cream  cones  and  sold  them;  they  cut 
kewpie  dolls;  they  cut  and  colored  balloon^;  they  made  stalls  for  the 
horses  and  cattle.    Vegetables,  fruit,  pies,  cakes,  and  cookies  were 

20 
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made  of  clay  and  colored  for  exhibition.  The  aeroplane  which  gave 
exhibitions  each  day  was  both  drawn  with  crayons  and  constructed  of 
paper. 

The  result  of  all  this  work  was  the  reading  material.  This  was 
procured  by  having  all  the  pupils  contribute  something,  then  decide 
upon  the  parts  which  they  wanted  to  save  for  a  permanent  story. 
This  story  was  taught  in  simple  units.  The  pupils  read  the  entire 
sentence  first,  then  the  phrases  were  dwelt  upon,  but  only  briefly. 
These  were  grasped  very  quickly  because  of  the  vivid  experiences. 
After  the  lesson  was  read  from  the  blackboard  it  was  printed  upon 
heavy  manila  cardboard.  In  this  form  it  can  be  read  whenever  the 
pupils  wish  to.  They  wanted  to  read  these  stories  to  the  kindergar- 
ten; some  have  read  them  to  their  parents;  others  like  to  read  them 
for  their  own  pleasure. 

The  Fair 

1.  We  went  to  the  fair. 
We  saw  some  cattle. 

We  saw  some  kewpie  dolls. 
We  threw  balls  to  get  them. 
We  saw  an  aeroplane. 
It  did  tricks  up  in  the  sky. 

Ice  Cream  Cones 

2.  We  saw  some  ice  cream  cones. 
A  man  sold  them. 

We  bought  some. 
They  cost  ten  cents. 
Ice  cream  cones  are  good. 
We  like  them. 

The  Hand  Organ 

3.  We  saw  a  man  and  a  monkey. 
The  man  had  a  hand  organ. 
It  made  music. 

The  monkey  danced. 
We  gave  the  monkey  a  penny. 
He  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
He  made  us  laugh. 
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Besides  this  work  such  commands  as  the  following  were  read 
silently  and  acted  out. 

Wave  the  flag. 

Ring  the  bell. 

Throw  the  ball. 

Spin  the  top. 

Sit  on  the  chair. 
Several  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  the  pupils  also  learned  to  read,  and 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  reading  simple  signs.  When  a  pupil  has 
seen  some  sign  and  can  tell  me  what  it  says,  I  print  the  sign  for  him. 
He  puts  it  where  others  can  see  and  helps  all  who  are  interested  to 
read  it.  Much  interest  is  shown  by  the  pupils  in  learning  to  read  each 
new  sign  as  it  appears. 

For  a  month  the  kindergarten  had  been  working  on  a  project 
similar  to  that  of  the  First  Grade — the  fair.  They  had  transformed 
their  room  into  the  fair  grounds.  There  were  stores  or  booths  built  of 
blocks  where  ice  cream  cones,  fancy  whips,  clay  cookies  and  candy  were 
to  be  sold,  A  band  was  there  which  gave  a  concert  between  the  races. 
A  ride  on  the  merry-go-round  was  a  source  of  delight  to  many. 
The  first-grade  children  had  made  paper  money  with  which  to  buy 
their  entrance  tickets  at  the  gate  and  the  things  inside  which  appealed 
to  them. 

The  following  stories  were  the  result  of  their  visit  to  the  kinder- 
garten fair  and  their  discussion  of  it. 

Each  morning  a  development  lesson  was  carried  out.  In  the 
afternoon  the  finished  story  was  read  and  others — the  choice  of  the 
pupils — were  reviewed. 

The  kindergarten  had  a  fair. 

They  asked  the  First  Grade  to  come  to  their  fair. 

We  made  some  money  to  take  to  the  fair. 

A  little  boy  sold  tickets  at  the  gate. 

We  bought  some  tickets. 

They  cost  fifty  cents. 

When  we  went  in  the  band  was  pla3ring. 

We  bought  some  ice  cream  cones. 

They  cost  ten  cents. 

We  bought  some  pretty  whips. 

They  cost  ten  cents. 
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We  threw  a  ball  into  a  box  to  get  a  kewpie  doll. 

It  cost  ten  cents. 

We  bought  a  ticket  to  sit  in  the  grand  stand. 

The  tickets  cost  fifty  cents. 

We  saw  a  funny  policeman. 

We  saw  some  races. 

A  bell  rang  and  two  boys  had  a  race. 

Then  two  girls  had  a  race. 

We  clapped  our  hands. 

We  had  a  ride  in  the  merry-go-round. 

It  cost  ten  cents. 

It  was  such  fun. 

We  laughed  and  laughed. 

Then  the  band  played  and  we  went  home. 

Things  We  Liked  at  the  Fair 

I  liked  the  merry-go-round. 
George  liked  the  races. 
Helen  liked  the  kewpie  dolls. 
Teddy  liked  the  whips. 
Louie  liked  the  ice  cream  cones. 
Dorothy  liked  the  band. 
Roger  liked  the  policeman. 
A  man  driving  by  the  school  with  a  load  of  pumpkins  to  sell 
brought  forth  this  lesson  with  the  imitation  of  the  man's  calling. 
HarkI    What  is  that? 
Do  you  hear  that  bell? 
Do  you  hear  that  man? 
HarkI    He  cries  out 
''Pumpkins  I    Pumpkins  1 
Nice  big  pumpkins  1" 
Who  will  buy? 
I  will  buy. 
I  want  a  Jack-O'-Lantern. 

PRIMARY  READING  EXERCISES  PROM  ST.  LOUIS 

Two  first-grade  reading  lessons  arising  out  of  community  experi- 
ences are  supplied  by  teachers  in  the  Samuel  Cripples  School,  St. 
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Louis ^  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Heil  and  Miss  Clara  A.  Crawder.  Follow- 
ing these  are  exercises  used  by  the  same  teachers  on  occasions 
which  were  created  within  the  school  for  the  double  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  children  important  lessons  and  supplying  them  with  reading 
lessons. 

The  first  is  a  lesson  following  the  start  of  the  balloon  race  which 
was  witnessed  by  all  the  children.  The  class  is  a  first  grade  in  its 
first  quarter. 

The  Balloon  Race 

We  saw  many  balloons. 

Some  of  them  were  up  high. 

Some  of  them  were  down  low. 

Some  of  them  were  far  away. 

Some  of  them  were  close. 

They  threw  out  sand  to  go  up  high. 

They  let  out  gas  to  come  down  low. 
The  second  is  a  lesson  given  to  a  first-grade,  first-quarter  class  on 
the  day  following  the  Veiled  Prophet's  Parade.    The  class  had  been 
in  school  about  six  weeks.    Following  this  is  a  lesson  on  fire  preven- 
tion. 

We  saw  the  Veiled  Prophet's  Parade. 

We  went  down  town  to  see  it. 

The  cars  were  crowded. 

The  streets  were  crowded. 

The  parade  was  pretty. 

Uncle  Sam  was  on  one  float. 

We  saw  some  Japanese  on  one  float. 

We  like  the  Veiled  Prophet's  Parade. 

Fire  Prevention  Day 

A  fireman  talked  to  us  today. 
He  talked  about  fires. 
He  said  fires  burn  many  people. 
He  said  fires  burn  sheds  and  houses. 
He  said  not  to  play  with  matches. 
He  asked  us  to  be  careful. 
The  next  is  a  lesson  given  to  a  first-grade,  first-quarter  class  upon 
presentation  of  a  flag  to  the  room. 
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We  see  a  flag. 

It  is  red,  white  and  blue. 

It  is  our  flag. 

It  has  red  and  white  stripes. 

It  has  white  stars. 

We  love  our  flag. 

It  will  wave  and  wave  and  wave. 

PRIMARY  READING  EXERCISES  FROM  LAKEWOOD 

From  the  first  grades  of  Lakewoody  Ohio,  various  series  of  lessons 
are  supplied  by  the  following  teachers:  Miss  Leona  E.  WUsan,  Miss 
Sara  B,  Talboty  Miss  Myrtle  Evans,  Miss  Olive  M.  Arnold,  Miss  Plor- 
ence  M.  Gray,  Miss  Ethel  Howard,  Miss  Jane  M.  Benham,  Miss 
Blanche  M.  McDowell,  and  Miss  Lena  Lowary.  The  Committee  has 
selected  from  this  large  body  of  material  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
exercises. 

Leaves 

We  found  some  leaves  this  morning. 

We  found  some  maple  leaves. 

We  found  some  oak  leaves. 

We  found  some  catalpa  leaves. 

We  made  a  book  of  leaves. 

It  is  fun  to  make  a  book  of  leaves. 

Method 

During  the  nature  period  maple,  oak,  and  catalpa  leaves  were 
examined  and  discussed.  For  seat  work  the  class  pasted  leaves  on 
manila  paper;  then  with  these  before  them,  they  made  free  hand 
cuttings  of  the  leaves.  This  was  followed  by  the  making  of  blue-print 
leaf  books.  The  reading  lesson  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  leaves. 

The  sentences  were  written  on  the  board  as  given  by  the  class.    A 
word  was  written  on  the  board.    A  pupil  found  it  in  the  story  and  told 
the  class  the  word.    A  word  was  given  and  a  pupil  underlined  it  with 
colored  crayon.    A  relay  game  was  played  with  words,  such  as: 
we  made  found  to 

some  it  it  some 

to  found  made  we 
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The  score  was  tabulated  by  the  pupils  Two  pupils  with  pointers 
in  hand  raced  to  find  the  word  given  by  the  pupil. 

The  Farm 

We  played  we  went  to  the  farm. 

We  saw  some  ducks. 

We  saw  some  chickens. 

We  saw  some  cows. 

We  saw  some  pigs. 

We  saw  some  horses. 

We  saw' some  dogs. 

We  saw  some  geese. 

We  saw  some  guinea  pigs. 

We  saw  some  guineas. 

We  saw  some  cats. 

We  saw  some  peacocks. 

We  saw  some  pigeons. 

We  saw  some  sheep. 

The  farmer's  pets  talked  to  us. 

The  duck  said,  "Quack,  Quack." 

The  hen  said,  "Cluck,  Cluck." 

The  rooster  said,  "Cockadoodle  doo." 

The  cow  said,  "Moo,  Moo." 

The  pig  said,  "Ugh,  Ugh." 

The  dog  said,  "Bow,  Wow." 

The  cat  said,  "Mew,  Mew." 

We  all  love  the  farmer's  pets. 

Method 

An  imaginary  trip  to  the  farm  preceded  the  foregoing  reading 
lesson.  It  was  presented  in  a  manner  similar  to  Lesson  1.  The  pupils 
dramatized  the  various  animals.  During  the  seat  period  the  dass 
modelled  the  animals. 

The  class  selected  and  underlined  the  words  they  knew;  they  also 
named  them.  Two  of  each  of  the  words  to  be  learned  were  placed  on 
the  blackboard  ledge.  The  class  was  divided  into  two  divisions. 
The  pupils  raced  to  find  the  cards.  Later,  the  pupil  who  saw  the 
card  first  in  the  race  could  keep  it  until  the  game  was  finished.    The 
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words  learned  were: 

we                some 

pig 

hen 

cat 

saw               said 

cow 

dog 

all 

Wheat 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  ground. 

He  throws  the  wheat  seeds  all  over  the  ground. 

The  wheat  grows  high. 

A  machine  cuts  the  wheat  down. 

Then  the  wheat  is  tied  in  bundles. 

These  bundles  are  made  into  stacks. 

The  farmer  puts  the  wheat  in  his  wagon. 

The  wagon  carries  the  wheat  to  the  mill. 

The  wheat  is  made  into  flour. 

The  farmer  takes  the  flour  home  with  him. 

The  farmer's  wife  makes  bread  dough. 

The  farmer's  wife  bakes  the  bread. 

The  bread  is  good  with  butter  on  it. 

Method 

During  the  history  period  a  wheat  seed  was  examined.  The  grow- 
ing of  wheat  was  discussed.  Pictures  pertaining  to  the  growth  of 
wheat  were  shown.  This  was  supplemented  by  rapid  sketches  made 
by  teacher  and  pupils.  The  sentences  were  given  by  the  pupils;  they 
were  put  on  the  board  in  order  given.  The  same  devices  were  used  as 
in  Lessons  1  and  2.    The  words  learned  were: 

farmer  seeds  to  is 

ploughs  made  with  on 

wheat  into  him  it 

Bubbles 

I  like  to  blow  bubbles. 
The  bubbles  are  round. 
I  blow  bubbles  with  a  pipe. 
I  dip  the  pipe  in  soapy  water. 
Then  I  blow  a  bubble. 
I  toss  it  into  the  air. 
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It  flies  away  and  bursts. 

Method 

Each  child  had  a  bubble  pipe  and  dish  of  soapy  water.  The  chil- 
dren blew  bubbles  and  tossed  them  into  the  air.  As  they  did  this, 
they  talked  about  the  colors  and  the  shape  of  the  bubbles.  They 
found  that  the  bubbles  were  light  and  that  they  burst.  The  words 
learned  were: 

bubbles  like 

I  blow 

Jack-o-lantern 

I  have  a  Jack-o-lantern. 

It  was  a  pumpkin. 

I  cut  two  eyes  in  my  pumpkin. 

I  cut  a  nose  and  a  mouth. 

I  made  big  teeth. 

I  put  a  candle  inside. 

I  will  carry  it  at  night. 

Boys  and  girls  will  run  home. 

Method 

We  talked  of  Halloween;  we  used  pictures  of  Jack-o-lanterns  and 
witches;  then,  we  made  a  community  poster  for  our  room.    Besides 

this  we  made  Jack-o-lanterns  from  plastecine.  The  words  learned 
were: 

have                     girls                     home  mouth 

it                          I                          eyes  two 
boys                     run                       made 

Making  Lakewood  Safe 

We  are  helping  to  make  Lakewood  safe. 
When  riding  we  look  for  trains  and  street  cars. 
We  are  careful  when  crossing  the  street. 
If  we  play  with  wagons  we  look  both  ways. 
We  like  to  play  our  "Safety  Game." 
It  helps  us  to  remember  and  to  be  careful. 
Will  you  please  help  to  make  Lakewood  safe? 
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Method 

This  lesson  was  given  in  connection  with  the  ''Safety  First" 
program.  During  that  week  we  used  a  standard  with  the  words 
"Stop"  and  "Go."  Thru  games  we  carried  out  the  idea  of  down-town 
traffic.  The  foregoing  sentences  were  given  by  the  children  after  the 
games  had  been  played. 

Words  illustrated  by  pictures:  trains,  street  cars  and  wagons. 
Words  used  as  review  and  taught  for  first  time: 
we  and  look  play  please 

are  for  the  Lakewood 


My  Airship 

Daddy  brought  me  home  an  airship. 

It  came  from  Japan. 

It  has  silk  wings. 

It  can  fly. 

I  made  it  fly  for  the  children. 

They  liked  it. 

Method 

One  day  a  child  brought  an  airship  to  school.  We  let  him  fly  it  in 
the  pla3nroom.  It  flew  half  way  across  the  room,  pleasing  the  children 
very  much.  Hence  the  preceding  sentences.  We  also  drew  and  cut 
airships.  The  children  played  they  were  flying  like  the  airships 
which  everyday  fly  over  our  school.    The  words  learned  were: 

it  children 

fly  me 


Our  Family 

This  is  the  mother. 
This  is  the  father. 
This  is  the  brother  tall. 
This  is  the  sister. 
This  is  the  baby. 
Oh  how  we  love  them  all. 
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Method 

We  sang  the  songs  'Tinger  Play"  and  'This  is  the  Mother."  We 
drew  pictures  of  members  of  the  family;  we  made  them  of  plastedne. 
We  dramatized  the  son.    The  words  learned  were: 

this  mother  sister  brother 

is  father  baby  the 


II 

READING  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  NON-ENGLISH- 

SPEAKING  FAMILIES 

The  reading  materials  supplied  in  the  ordinary  American  primers 
are  not  adapted  in  most  cases  to  the  experience  of  children  who  grow 
up  in  homes  where  the  English  language  is  not  spoken  and  where 
American  customs  are  unfamiliar.  The  city  of  Rochester,  N.  F.,  has 
recognized  the  problem  of  providing  proper  primer  materials  for  these 
children  as  one  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  teachers  familiar  with 
the  simple  surroundings  of  such  children.  It  has  therefore  encouraged 
the  preparation  of  such  a  primer  as  the  following,  which  is  used  by 
Miss  Clara  L.  Chilson  in  School  Number  18. 

READING  FOR  FOREIGN  CHILDREN,  FROM  ROCHESTER  N.  Y. 

The  following  lessons  were  written  for  foreign  pupils.  They  are 
used  principally  as  language  lessons  for  those  who  have  no  English 
vocabulary.  For  the  older  pupils  reading  and  writing  the  lessons  are 
the  last  steps.  With  the  more  capable  pupils,  as  soon  as  a  sentence  is 
developed,  it  is  written  on  t^e  board  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
a  reading  lesson  to  be  read  later. 

The  method  of  presenting  the  work  is  a  combination  of  action  and 
object,  supplemented  by  picture  study.  The  work  of  the  home,  for 
example — setting  the  table,  washing  the  dishes,  sweeping  the  floor  and 
making  beds — is  actually  performed  by  the  pupil  with  miniature  sets 
of  furniture,  dishes,  etc.  Questions  similar  to  the  following  form  the 
language  lesson: 

''Who  set  the  plate  on  the  table?" 

"What  did  he  set  on  the  table?" 

"Where  did  he  set  the  plate?" 

"What  did  he  do  with  the  plate?" 
The  same  verb  is  later  used  in  other  sentences,  as  "I  set  the  box  on 
the  table." 
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Allowing  more  advanced  pupils 

in  teaching  English  by  the  direct 

pictures  b  valuable  in  adding  to  the 

Lesson  1 
I  take  the  baby. 
Language—Apply  "take''  to  objects  in 

lOOOL 

Ask  "Who  takes  the  baby?" 
"What  do  you  take?" 
"What  do  you  do  with  the  baby?" 
"What  does  Mary  take?"  etc. 

Le88on2 
I  take  the  baby. 
Mother  takes  the  baby. 

Lesson  3 
I  take  the  baby. 
Mother  takes  the  baby. 
Father  takes  the  baby. 

Lesson  4 
I  take  the  baby. 
I  sit  down. 

Lesson  5 
I  sit  down. 
Mother  sits  down. 
Father  sits  down. 

Lesson  6 
I  take  the  baby. 
I  sit  down. 
I  hold  the  baby. 
Mother  holds  the  baby. 
Father  holds  the  baby. 

Lesson  7 
I  sit  down. 
I  hold  the  baby. 
I  sing  to  the  baby. 
Mother  sings  to  the  baby. 

Lesson  8 

I  hold  the  baby. 
I  sing  to  the  baby. 
Baby  sleeps. 

Lesson  9 
I  sleep. 
Baby  sleeps. 


to  ask  the  question  is  also  a  help 

method.    The  dramatization  of 

pupil's  vocabulary. 

Father  sleeps. 
Mother  sleeps. 

Lesson  10 
Baby  sleqis. 
I  put  baby  in  the  bed. 

Lesson  11 
Baby  sleeps. 

Mother  puts  baby  in  the  bed. 
Father  puts  baby  in  the  bed. 

Lesson  12 
I  stand. 
Mother  stands. 
Father  stands. 

Lesson  13 
I  stand. 
I  get  the  baby. 
Mother  stands.   She  gets  the  bal^. 

Lesson  14 

I  wash  my  face. 
I  wash  my  ears. 
I  wash  my  neck. 
I  wash  my  arms. 
I  wash  my  hands. 

Lesson  15 

Mother  gets  the  baby. 

She  sits  down. 

She  washes  the  baby. 

Lesson  16 
Mother  gets  the  baby. 
She  sits  down. 
She  washes  the  baby. 
She  dresses  the  baby. 

Lesson  17 
I  am  awake. 
Mother  is  awake. 
Father  is  awake. 
Baby  is  awake. 

Lesson  18 
I  am  awake. 
I  get  up. 
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Mother  is  awake. 
She  gets  up. 
Father  is  awake. 
He  gets  up. 

Lesson  19 
I  am  awake. 
I  get  up. 
I  dose  the  window. 

Lesson  20 
I  get  up. 

I  close  the  window. 
I  wash  my  face,  ears,  neck,  arms,  hands. 

Lesson  21 
I  wash  my  face,  ears,  neck,  arms,  hands. 
I  take  a  bath. 
Mother  takes  a  bath. 
Father  takes  a  bath. 

Lesson  22 
I  take  a  bath. 
I  put  on  my  underclothes. 
Mother  put  on  her  underclothes. 
Father  put  on  his  underclothes. 

Lesson  23 
I  take  a  bath. 
I  put  on  my  underclothes. 
Mother  takes  a  bath. 
She  puts  on  her  underclothes. 
Father  takes  a  bath. 
He  puts  on  his  underclothes. 

Lesson  24 
I  put  on  my  underclothes. 
I  put  on  my  stockings  and  shoes. 
Mother  puts  on  her  stockings  and  shoes. 
Father  puts  on  his  stockings  and  shoes. 

Lesson  25 
I  put  on  my  underclothes. 
I  put  on  my  stockings  and  shoes. 
I  comb  my  hair. 
Mother  combs  her  hair. 
Father  combs  his  hair. 

Lesson  26 
I  comb  my  hair. 
I  brush  my  teeth. 


Mother  combs  her  hair. 
She  brushes  her  teeth. 
Father  combs  his  hair. 
He  brushes  his  teeth. 

Lesson  27 
I  comb  my  hair. 
I  brush  my  teeth. 
I  dean  my  finger  nails. 
Mother  deans  her  finger  nails. 
Father  deans  his  finger  naOs. 

Lesson  28 
Frank  is  awake.    He  gets  up. 
He  doses  the  window. 
He  washes  his  face,  ears,  neck,  arms, 

hands. 
He  takes  a  bath. 

Lesson  29 
Frank  puts  on  his  underdothes. 
He  puts  on  his  stockings  and  shoes. 
He  puts  on  his  shirt  and  trousers. 
Father  puts  on  his  shirt  and  trousers. 

Lesson  30 
Frank  puts  on  his  underclothes. 
He  puts  on  his  stockings  and  shoes. 
He  puts  on  his  shirt  and  trousers. 
He  combs  his  hair. 
He  brushes  his  teeth. 
He  deans  his  finger  nails. 
He  puts  on  his  coat. 
Father  puts  on  his  coat. 

Lesson  31 
Mary  is  awake. 
She  gets  up. 
She  doses  the  window. 
She  washes  her  face,  etc 
She  takes  a  bath. 

Lesson  32 
Mary  puts  on  her  underdothes. 
She  puts  on  her  stockings  and  shoes. 
She  puts  on  her  skirt  and  waist. 
Mother  puts  on  her  skirt  and  waist. 

Lesson  33 
Mary  combs  her  hair. 
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She  brushes  her  teeth. 
She  deans  her  finger  nafls. 
She  puts  on  her  dress. 
Mother  puts  on  her  dress. 

Lesson  34 
I  go  to  the  cupboard. 
I  open  the  door. 
I  open  the  drawer. 
I  take  the  Uble  doth. 
I  unfold  the  table  doth. 
I  put  in  on  the  table. 

Lesson  35 
Repeat  34  with  "Mary." 

Lesson  36 
Repeat  34  with  "Mother." 

Lesson  37 
I  go  to  the  cupboard. 
I  get  four  plates. 
I  set  the  plates  on  the  table. 
I  get  four  saucers. 
I  set  the  saucers  on  the  table. 
I  get  four  cups. 
I  set  the  cups  on  the  table. 

Lesson  38 
Repeat  37  with  "Maiy." 

Lesson  39 
Repeat  37  with  "Mother." 

Lesson  40 
I  set  the  plates  on  the  table. 
I  set  four  cups  and  saucers  on  the  table. 
I  get  the  sugar  bowl. 
I  set  it  on  the  table. 
I  get  the  milk  pitcher. 
I  fill  it  with  milk. 
I  set  it  on  the  table. 
I  set  four  glasses  on  the  table. 

Lesson  41 
Repeat  40  tiwh  "Mary." 

Lesson  42 
Repeat  40  with  "Mother." 

Lesson  43 
I  get  four  plates. 


I  set  them  on  the  table. 

I  get  four  knives. 

I  lay  a  knife  near  the  plate. 

I  get  four  forks. 

I  lay  a  fork  near  the  plate. 

Lesson  44 
Repeat  43. 
I  get  four  spoons. 
I  lay  a  spoon  near  the  knife. 
I  get  four  napkins. 
I  lay  a  napkin  near  the  ioA, 

Lesson  45 
Repeat  44  with  "Mary." 

Lesson  46 
Repeat  44  with  "Mother." 

Lesson  47 
Mother  sits  at  the  table. 
Father  sits  at  the  table. 
Mary  sits  at  the  table. 
Frank  sits  at  the  table. 
All  eat  breakfast. 

Lesson  48 
Mother  gets  the  dishpan. 
She  washes  the  milkpitcher  and  passes. 
She  washes  the  cups  and  saucers. 
She  washes  the  knives,  forks  and  spoons. 
She  washes  the  plates. 
Mary  dries  the  dishes  with  a  toweL 

Lesson  49 
I  go  to  the  bedroom. 
I  walk  to  the  bed. 
I  turn  the  mattress. 
I  put  the  sheets  on  the  bed. 

Lesson  50 
I  turn  the  mattress. 
I  put  the  sheets  on  the  bed. 
I  put  the  blanket  on  the  bed. 
I  put  on  the  spread. 
I  put  the  pillows  on  the  bed. 

Lesson  51 
Repeat  50  with  "Mary." 
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Lesson  52 
Repeat  50  with  "Mother." 
The  bed  is  made. 

Lesson  53 
I  get  the  broom  and  dustpan. 
I  take  them  into  the  bedroom. 
,   I  open  the  window. 
I  move  the  bed  and  dresser. 
I  sweep  the  floor  clean. 
I  put  the  broom  and  dustpan  away. 

Lesson  54 
Repeat  53  with  "Mother." 

Lesson  55 
I  take  the  dust  ck>th. 
I  dust  the  bed  and  dresser. 
I  dust  the  window  sills. 
I  shake  the  dust  doth. 
I  put  the  dust  doth  away. 

Lesson  56 
Repeat  55  with  "Mary." 

Lesson  57 
Mother  washes  the  dothes  on  Monday. 
She  puts  the  tub  on  the  bench. 
She  puts  hot  water  in  the  tub. 
She  uses  soap  to  dean  the  dothes. 
She  puts  the  dothes  in  the  hot  water. 

Lesson  58 
Mother  uses  soap  to  dean  the  dothes. 
She  puts  the  dothes  in  hot  water. 
She  puts  the  washboard  in  the  tub. 
She  puts  the  wringer  on  the  tub. 
She  puts  the  basket  on  the  floor. 
She  rubs  the  dothes  on  the  washboard. 
She  puts  them  thru  the  wringer. 

Lesson  59 
Mother  rubs  the  clothes  on  the  wash- 
board. 
She  puts  them  thru  the  wringer. 
The  clothes  fall  into  the  basket 
She  takes  the  basket  out  doors. 
She  hangs  the  dothes  on  the  line. 

Lesson  60 
Mother  hangs  the  dothes  on  the  line. 
She  hangs  up  the  sheets,  spread,  table 


doth,  blankets,  napkins,  towels, 
underclothes,  stockings,  waists, 
skirts,  dresses,  aprons,  collars,  shirts 
and  handkerchiefs. 

The  sun  and  wind  diy  the  dothes. 

Now  they  are  dean  and  white. 

Lesson  61 
Mother  irons  the  dothes  on  Tuesday. 
She  puts  the  irons  on  the  stove. 
She  gets  the  ironing  board. 
She  takes  the  shirts  from  the  basket. 
She  irons  the  shirts  and  collars. 

Lesson  62 
Mother  irons  the  waists  and  skirts. 
She  irons  the  tabledoth  and  napkins. 
She  irons  the  toweb. 
She  irons  the  apron  and  handkerchiefs. 
She  irons  the  dresses. 

She  irons  the  underdothes  and  stockings. 
She  puts  the  ironing  board  away. 

Lesson  63 
Mother  mends  on  Wednesday. 
She  gets  the  work  basket. 
She  takes  a  spool  of  white  thread. 
She  threads  her  needle. 
She  puts  a  thimble  on  her  finger. 

Lesson  64 
Mother  threads  her  needle. 
She  puts  a  thimble  on  her  finger. 
Now  she  mends  the  dothes. 
She  likes  to  sew. 

Lesson  65 
Mother  sweeps  on  Friday. 
She  wears  a  dusting  cap. 
She  gets  the  broom. 
She  gets  the  dustpan. 
She  goes  to  the  dining  room. 
She  opens  the  windows. 
She  sweeps  the  carpet 

Lesson  66 
Mother  sweeps  the  carpet. 
Mary  gets  the  dust  cloth. 
She  dusts  the  table  and  chairs. 
She  dusts  the  pictures. 
She  dusts  the  window  siUs. 
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She  dusts  the  dock. 

She  shakes  the  dust  doth. 

She  puts  the  dust  doth  away. 

Les8oiD67 
Mother  bakes  on  Saturday. 
She  bakes  bread  and  cookies. 
She  has  a  bowl  and  a  spoon. 
She  has  bread  tins. 
She  puts  the  bread  in  the  tins. 
She  puts  the  tins  in  the  oven. 
She  has  a  rolling  pin. 
She  makes  the  cookies. 
She  puts  them  in  the  oven. 

Sports 

Playing  Ban 
I  have  a  ball 
I  roll  my  ball  to  Mary. 
I  tossmy  balL 
Mary  rolls  her  balL 
I  bound  my  balL 
I  throw  my  ball  to  Frank. 
Frank  catches  the  balL 
He  throws  the  ball  to  me. 
I  catch  the  baU. 

Junq>ingRope 
I  have  a  rope. 

I  hold  the  rope  in  my  hands. 
I  jump. 
I  like  to  jump. 
Mary  has  a  rope. 
She  holds  it  in  her  hand. 
She  jumps. 
She  likes  to  jump. 
Do  you  like  to  jump? 

Tag 
I  run  after  Mary. 
I  touch  Mary. 
She  runs  after  me. 
She  touches  Mary. 
We  run  fast 
We  like  to  play  tag. 
Do  jrou  play  tag? 
Does  Frank  play  tag? 


Flying  Kites 
I  have  a  kite. 
The  kite  is  red. 
It  is  a  large  kite. 
It  has  a  long  string. 
It  has  a  long  taiL 
I  run  with  my  kite. 
I  fly  my  kite. 
The  wind  blows  the  kite. 

Coasting 
It  is  winter. 
I  have  a  sled. 
The  sled  is  green. 
Itislaige. 
I  sit  on  the  sled. 
Frank  draws  the  sled. 
He  runs  fast 
He  runs  down  the  hilL 
He  walks  up  the  hilL 

D6as 
Hden  has  a  doIL 
The  doll  has  brown  eyes. 
The  doll  has  a  white  dress. 
Hden  has  a  bed  for  the  dolL 
She  hoUs  the  doIL 
She  dresses  the  dolL 
Hden  likes  to  play  with  her  ddL 
Her  name  is  Bess. 

Kitty 
This  is  Kitty. 
Kitty  can  run. 
Kitty  can  pky. 
Kitty  can  jump. 
Kitty  plays  with  a  balL 

Chickens 
Do  you  see  the  rooster? 
Do  3^u  see  the  hen? 
See  the  little  chickens. 
There  are  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 

little  chickens. 
Two  chickens  are  white. 
Four  chickens  are  black. 
They  live  in  a  chicken  coop. 
They  eat  com. 
They  drink  water. 
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Thanksgiving 
This  is  the  day  we  say  'Thank  you." 
We  say  ''Thank  you"  for  father  and 

mother. 
We  say   "Thank   you"   for  food   and 

clothing. 
We  say  "Thank  you"  for  our  schools. 
We  say  "Thank  you"  for  good  health. 
We  say  '*Thank  you"  for  birds,  flowers, 

animals  and  trees. 

Flag  Day 

This  is  Flag  Day. 

Our  flag  is  red,  white  and  blue. 

It  has  thirteen  stripes. 

It  has  seven  red  stripes. 

It  has  six  white  stripes. 

It  has  many  white  stars. 

George  Washington  loved  the  flag. 


Abraham  Lincoln  loved  the  flag. 

We  love  the  flag. 

It  tells  us  to  be  good,  brave  and  honest 

Care  of  the  Teeth 
I  have  twenty-four  teeth. 
I  use  a  tooth  brush. 
When  I  get  up  in  the  morning,  I  brush 

my  teeth. 
After  breakfast  I  brush  my  teeth. 
I  wash  my  brush. 
I  brush  my  teeth  after  dinner. 
I  brush  my  teeth  after  supper. 
I  should  not  eat  nuts  or  candy  with  my 

teeth. 
I  should  not  take  anything  very  hot  or 

veiy  cold. 
I  should  go  to  the  dentist  twice  a  year. 
The  dentist  looks  at  my  teeth. 
He  deans  my  teeth. 


READING  FOR  FOREIGN  CHILDREN,  FROM  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Another  way  of  dealing  with  foreign  children  is  illustrated  by  the 
statement  and  lessons  which  follow.  These  are  put  up  in  pamphlet 
form  and  there  are  pictures  on  every  other  page  which  must  be 
omitted  from  this  reproduction.  The  whole  is  the  work  of  Miss  C. 
Nichols  of  the  First  Grade  B  of  the  CUy  Normal  School  of  Rochester^ 
N.  F. 

The  majority  of  the  children  in  this  grade  are  foreigners.  They 
were  without  a  background  for  the  development  of  language  and 
reading.  So  an  actual  trip  was  taken  to  the  farm.  These  lessons 
were  obtained  by  questioning  the  children.  Each  child  will  have  a 
reading  book  of  the  lessons. 

A  handwork  project  is  being  carried  out  in  connection  with  this 
work.  The  children  suggested  that  the  farm  be  placed  on  our  sand 
table. 


We  went  to  the  farm. 
It  was  in  the  country. 
We  went  on  the  car. 
We  walked  too. 
We  saw  com  fields. 
We  saw  trees. 


They  were  pretty. 
Some  trees  were  brown. 
Some  trees  were  red. 
Some  trees  were  green. 
Some  trees  were  yellow. 
It  was  a  pleasant  day. 
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The  sun  was  ahining. 

The  sky  was  blue. 

We  picked  up  acoras. 

They  grew  on  an  oak  tree. 

We  found  hickory  nuts. 

We  picked  goldeniod. 

We  saw  apple  orchards. 

We  saw  the  woods. 

Hurrah!    Here  is  the  farm! 

We  saw  the  windmilL 

It  was  very  talL 

It  was  on  a  hiU. 

The  wind  blew  it 

It  turned  around. 

It  worked  for  the  farmer. 

It  pumped  water. 

Blow  wind! 

Help  me  work.    . 

We  saw  the  farmer. 

We  saw  his  wife. 

Her  dog  said, '<Bow!    Wow!" 

He  was  big. 

He  was  black. 

He  helps  the  farmer. 

He  watches  the  farm. 

We  went  to  the  bam. 

We  saw  the  hayloft. 

The  hay  was  in  it 

We  saw  the  horses. 

They  were  in  the  stalls. 

They  were  eating  hay. 

The  horses  work  for  the  farmer. 

"Quack!  Quack!"  said  the  ducks. 

See  how  white  we  are. 

We  are  clean. 

See  our  yellow  bills. 

We  have  web  feet 

We  swim  in  the  pond. 

The  farmer  feeds  us. 

He  feeds  com  to  us. 

We  saw  the  cows. 

<'Mool  Moo!"  they  said. 

''We  will  not  hurt  you,"  said  the  cows. 

One  wasNelL 

One  was  Baby. 

They  give  us  milk. 


We  drink  mUk. 

Thank  you  good  cows. 

The  geese  were  in  the  yard. 

They  were  pretty. 

They  were  gray  and  white. 

They  had  long  necks. 

They  have  pretty  feathers. 

They  can  swim. 

They  swim  in  the  pond. 

Quck!  Ouckl  Quckl 

lamahen. 

I  am  a  red  hen. 

I  live  on  the  farm. 

My  nest  is  in  the  bam. 

I  lay  eggs. 

The  farmer  feeds  me. 

I  like  to  eat  com. 

See  the  big  stone. 

It  is  a  grindstone. 

It  turns  around. 

The  farmer  turns  it 

He  drops  water  upon  it 

He  sharpens  his  scythe. 

''Oof  I  OOf  I"  said  the  pigs. 

See  our  big  pen. 

We  are  seven  little  pigs. 

See  our  big  father. 

See  our  big  mother. 

We  like  to  eat  com. 

We  like  to  drink  milk. 

We  saw  the  comcrib. 

It  is  a  house. 

It  was  full  of  com. 

It  was  built  on  stilts. 

The  pigs  eat  com. 

The  chickens  eat  com. 

The  ducks  eat  com. 

We  saw  the  sheep. 

They  were  in  the  field. 

They  were  eating  grass. 

"Baal  Baal"  they  said. 

"See  our  thick  coats." 

The  farmer  will  wash  us. 

He  will  shear  us. 

The  farmer  was  at  woriL. 

He  was  in  the  field. 
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He  had  his  horses.  He  showed  us  many  things. 

He  cut  the  corn.  His  wife  was  kind. 

He  put  it  on  the  wagon.  She  gave  us  apples. 

He  took  it  to  the  bam.  She  said,  "Come  again." 

He  cut  it  again.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Farmer." 

He  put  it  in  the  silo.  "Thank  you,  Mrs.  Fanner." 

The  farmer  was  kind.  "Good  byt;." 


Ill 

READING  FOR  NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING  ADULTS 

As  one  important  branch  of  the  Americanization  Movement,  there 
have  been  prepared  lessons  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  adults.  The 
Army  encountered  the  fact  that  well-meaning  persons  who  attempted 
to  teach  illiterate  recruits  how  to  read  were  seriously  handicapped  for 
lack  of  suitable  reading  lessons.  At  Camp  Custer  a  trained  teacher  of 
children  prepared  a  primer  of  military  phrases.*  In  many  dties 
where  Americanization  classes  are  being  organized  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  floundering  because  of  lack  of  organized 
material.  The  examples  which  are  given  below  are  borrowed  from 
the  loose  sheets  prepared  for  the  MassMhuseUs  Department  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  by  Mr.  Charles  F,  Tawne.  They  are  not  universally 
usable,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  their  specialized  content,  but  they 
serve  as  good  examples  of  the  way  in  which  teachers  of  adults  should 
develop  whatever  topics  they  take  up.  They  indicate  that  suitable 
subjects  should  be  chosen  from  the  interests  of  the  learners  and  these 
subjects  should  then  be  worked  out  in  systematic  detail. 

Mr.  Towne's  statement  regarding  the  purposes  of  the  exercises 
is  as  follows: 

'The  value  of  a  common  language  for  all  the  citizens  of  America 
has  been  well  illustrated  by  many  events  of  the  past  four  years.  It 
was  a  tremendous  shock  to  America  when  it  was  discovered  that  more 
than  five  and  a  half  million  of  people  in  the  United  States  were 
Illiterate  and  that  in  addition  the  number  of  non-English  speaking 
people  from  foreign  countries  made  a  total  of  eight  mimon  who  were 
unable  to  speak  or  understand  English  or  to  read  or  write  it.    The 


*  Similar  undertakings  developed  in  many  camps.  Particularly  noteworthy  was  a 
series  of  Camp  Readers,  prepared  and  widely  used  oy  the  Educational  Department  ctf 
the  Y.M.C.A.  These  books  were  the  work  of  trained  educators  ten^wrarily  in  the 
service  of  the  "Y,"  and  represented  earnest  efforts  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  text- 
books useful  in  military  traming  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  ideals  citizenship. 
—EdiUfT. 
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place  that  language  fills  in  the  development  of  patriotism  is  now  well 
understood  and  today  a  great  movement  is  sweeping  the  country, 
having  for  its  aim  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  and  the  making  of 
English  the  common  language  of  America. 

'This  movement  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Americanization. 
Unfortunately,  the  word  has  been  frequently  misused  and  therefore 
has  lost  much  of  its  value.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  teaching  of  English  to  non-English  speaking 
people  is  after  all  only  one  step  along  the  road  toward  loyal  citizenship 
and  genuine  Americanization.  While  it  is  in  itself  one  of  the  first 
steps,  it  is  also  a  very  important  step,  because,  in  spite  of  our  boasted 
freedom,  a  man  cannot  be  truly  free  in  America  unless  he  speaks  the 
language  of  the  country.  Ignorance  of  English  tends  to  shut  the 
individual  into  the  foreign  group,  restricts  his  sphere  of  activity,  and 
prevents  him  from  establishing  friendly  contacts  with  all  of  his  Ameri- 
can neighbors  and  hides  from  him  opportunity  which  is  after  all  one  of 
the  essential  privileges  of  living  in  America." 

READING  P0&  POREIGN  ADULTS 

There  follow  specimens  from  the  various  sets  of  lessons. 

English  for  American  Citizenship 
A.    Series  for  Women  with  Home  Interests: 

Lesson  I 

Part  I— Bab/s  Bed 

1.  Baby  sleeps  in  a  large  clothes  basket 

2.  I  move  the  basket  about  easily. 

3.  I  keep  the  basket  dean. 

4.  I  use  a  hair  pillow  for  a  mattress. 

5.  Over  this  I  place  a  piece  of  oilcloth. 

6.  Over  this  I  put  a  piece  of  padding. 

7.  I  put  baby  on  this  padding. 

8.  I  cover  him  with  a  cheesecloth  blanket. 

9.  I  make  this  blanket  of  cotton  batting. 

10.  I  can  wash  the  blanket  easily. 

11.  The  blanket  keeps  baby  warm. 

Part  n— Baby's  Nap 

1.  I  move  the  basket  out  of  tbe  strong  Ught. 

2.  I  move  the  basket  away  from  the  window. 

3.  I  open  the  window  from  the  top  and  bottom. 

4.  I  throw  netting  over  the  basket. 

5.  The  netting  keeps  away  the  flies. 

6.  Baby  sleeps  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours. 
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7.  I  do  not  rock  him  to  sleep. 

8.  I  do  not  sit  with  him. 

9.  He  is  a  good,  healthy  baby. 

Lessonll 

Bathing  Baby 
Part  I— Getting  the  Bath  Ready 

1.  It  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

2.  I  get  the  tub. 

3.  I  fill  the  tub  with  warm  water. 

4.  I  feel  the  water  with  my  elbow. 

5.  The  water  b  warm. 

6.  The  water  is  right  for  Baby. 

7.  I  get  his  wash  doth. 

8.  I  get  his  soap. 

9.  I  get  his  towel 

10.  I  get  some  absorbent  cotton. 

11.  I  get  his  powder. 

12.  I  get  a  cup  of  warm  boiled  water. 

13.  I  wash  my  hands. 

14.  I  undress  baby. 

15.  I  put  him  into  the  tub. 

16.  I  slip  my  left  arm  under  his  back. 

17.  He  rests  on  my  arm. 

Lesson  XXIV 

Sending  the  Letter 

1.  I  entered  the  post  office. 

2.  I  went  to  the  stamp  window. 

3.  I  said  to  the  clerk,  "Give  me  five  three-cent  stan^  and  five  postals,  please." 

4.  I  paid  him  fifteen  cents  for  the  stamps  and  ten  cents  for  the  postals. 

5.  I  gave  him  a  quarter. 

6.  I  pasted  one  stamp  on  my  letter  to  Henry. 

7.  I  put  the  other  stamps  and  the  postals  in  my  bag. 

8.  I  looked  for  the  letter-box. 

9.  I  saw  a  slit  marked  "Letters." 

10.  I  put  my  letter  through  the  slit. 

11.  I  said  to  the  clerk,  "How  does  my  letter  go  from  here?" 

12.  The  clerk  replied: 

"The  letter  will  be  put  into  a  bag  with  other  letters. 
Auto  trucks  will  take  the  bags  to  the  railroad  station. 
The  mail  train  carries  them  to  another  city. 
Auto  trucks  take  the  mail  to  the  steamer. 
The  steamer  takes  it  to  France. 
Your  boy  will  receive  this  letter. 
He  will  be  a  happy  boy." 

13.  I  thanked  the  derk  and  left  the  post  office. 
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Lesson  XXV 
Sending  a  Money  Order 

1.  I  want  to  send  five  dollars  to  my  boy. 

2.  He  works  in  New  York  City. 

3.  I  go  to  the  post  office. 

4.  I  go  to  the  window  marked  ''Money  Order." 

5.  I  say  to  the  derk,  "Please  give  me  a  money-order  blank.    I  want  to  send 

money  to  my  boy  in  New  York  City." 

6.  The  clerk  gives  me  a  domestic  money-order  blank. 

7.  I  write  the  number  of  dollars. 

8.  I  write  the  name  and  address  of  my  son. 

9.  I  write  my  name  and  address. 

10.  I  give  the  blank  to  the  derk. 

11.  I  give  him  my  five  dollars. 

12.  He  says,  "Five  cents  for  the  order,  please." 

13.  I  pay  him  five  cents. 

14.  He  makes  out  the  money-order. 

15.  He  gives  me  the  money-order. 

16.  He  gives  me  a  recdpt. 

17.  I  put  the  receipt  in  my  pocket-book. 

18.  I  put  the  money-order  in  my  letter  in  the  envdope. 

19.  I  address,  stamp,  and  seal  the  envelope. 

20.  I  write  my  name  and  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer. 

21.  I  mail  it  to  my  boy. 

22.  My  boy  will  take  it  to  the  nearest  post  office  in  New  York. 

23.  The  postmaster  will  give  him  the  five  dollars. 

24.  This  is  a  very  safe  way  to  send  money. 

B.  Industrial  Series 

Lesson  I 
Pulling  the  Check 

1.  I  enter  the  factory. 

2.  I  walk  to  the  check-rack. 

3.  My  number  is  231. 

4.  I  take  down  my  check. 

5.  I  go  to  the  check-boz. 

6.  I  put  my  check  in  the  box. 

Punching  the  Clock 

1.  I  enter  the  factory. 

2.  I  walk  to  the  time  dock. 

3.  My  number  is  15431. 

4.  I  see  my  number  on  a  button. 

5.  I  press  the  button. 

6.  I  hear  the  bell  ring. 

(Women) 

7.  I  go  to  the  dothes  rack. 
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8.  I  put  my  lunch  on  the  shdf. 

9.  I  take  off  my  coat  and  hat. 

10.  I  hang  up  my  coat  and  hat 

11.  I  take  down  my  apnm. 

12.  I  put  on  my  apron. 

13.  I  put  on  my  working  gbvts. 

14.  I  am  ready  to  begin  work. 

(Men) 

7.  I  go  to  my  locker. 

8.  I  open  the  door  of  the  locker. 

9.  I  put  my  Itmch  box  on  the  shelf. 

10.  I  hang  up  my  hat  and  coat 

11.  I  take  out  my  overalls  and  jumper. 

12.  I  put  on  my  overalls  and  jumper. 

13.  I  shut  the  door  of  the  locker. 

14.  I  lock  the  door. 

15.  I  go  to  my  work-room. 

Lesaonll 

Getting  Paid 

1.  I  get  a  pay  slip  every  week. 

2.  It  shows  my  wages  for  the  week. 

3.  I  write  my  name  on  the  pay  slip. 

4.  The  paymaster  comes  along. 

5.  I  give  my  pay  slip  to  the  paymaster. 

6.  He  hands  me  my  pay  envelope. 

7.  I  say,  "Thank  you." 

8.  I  open  the  pay  envelope. 

9.  I  take  out  the  money. 

10.  I  count  the  money. 

11.  It  is  correct. 

12.  I  put  the  money  in  the  envelope. 

13.  I  put  the  envelope  in  my  pocket 

Lesson  m  (a) 
Buying  Clothing  (Men) 

1.  I  want  to  buy  an  overcoat. 

2.  I  go  into  the  clothing  store. 

3.  I  say,  "Please  show  me  some  overcoats." 

4.  The  clerk  asks,  "How  much  do  you  wish  to  pay?" 

5.  I  answer,  "About  twenty  dollars." 

6.  The  clerk  shows  me  some  overcoats* 

7.  I  try  on  one;  it  is  too  smalL 

8.  I  try  on  another;  the  sleeves  are  too  short. 

9.  "Try  this  one,"  says  the  derk. 
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10.  I  put  on  the  overcoat. 

11.  It  fits  me. 

12.  I  feel  of  the  doth. 

13.  It  is  thick  and  woolly. 

14.  "I  like  thb  coat.    How  much  is  it?" 

15.  "The  price  of  that  coat  is  twenty-two  dollars." 

16.  "Very  well.    I  will  take  it." 

17.  I  take  off  the  overcoat. 

18.  I  give  the  salesman  twenty-two  dollars. 

19.  He  puts  the  overcoat  in  a  box. 

20.  I  take  the  box  and  go  out  of  the  store. 

Lesson  XV 
The  Fire  DriU 

1.  Sam  works  in  a  large  factory. 

2.  His  work-room  is  on  the  third  floor. 

3.  The  employees  were  busily  at  work. 

4.  The  fire  alarm  sounded. 

5.  They  formed  in  lines. 

6.  Each  one  took  his  place  quietly  and  quickly. 

7.  They  walked  toward  the  exits. 

8.  They  did  not  hurry. 

9.  There  was  no  confusion. 

10.  Men  and  women  marched  from  other  rooms. 

11.  They  all  went  down  the  stairs  together. 

12.  They  came  to  the  street  door. 

13.  They  marched  out  to  the  sidewalk. 

14.  They  did  not  break  their  lines. 

15.  They  waited  for  the  signal  to  return  to  work. 

16.  The  foreman  gave  the  signal. 

17.  The  workers  marched  back  into  the  factory. 

Lesson  XVI 
Why  Maria  Always  Wears  a  Cap 

1.  Maria  had  beautiful  black  hair. 

2.  It  was  very  thick  and  long. 

3.  All  the  girls  in  the  factory  wore  caps  when  working. 

4.  Maria  would  not  wear  a  cap. 

5.  One  day  the  girls  were  busily  at  work. 

6.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  loud  scream. 

7.  Maria's  hair  was  caught  in  the  machinery. 

8.  The  foreman  ran  to  shut  off  the  power. 

9.  Some  of  the  girls  fainted. 

10.  Maria's  scalp  was  torn  from  her  head. 

11.  She  was  rushed  to  hospital. 

12.  The  doctors  could  not  save  her  beautiful  hair. 
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13.  Now  Maria's  head  b  u|[^y  to  look  at 

14.  She  has  to  wear  a  cap  all  the  time. 

15.  ''If  I  had  only  worn  a  cap  while  working,"  says  Maria. 
Cover  the  hair  with  a  o^  when  working  near  machinery. 

Lesson  XVn 

Care  of  Cuts  and  Bums 

1.  If  the  Cut  is  Slight 

1.  Wash  out  with  clean  water  and  an  antiseptic 

2.  Cover  with  collodion. 

3.  Bind  with  a  clean  doth. 

2.  If  the  Cut  is  Deep 

1.  Do  not  wash  the  cut. 

2.  Make  a  compress  of  clean  cloth. 

3.  Bind  firmly  on  the  cut. 

4.  Go  to  the  doctor  for  treatment. 

3.  If  the  Bum  is  Slight 

1.  Apply  vaseline  or  baking  soda  on  a  soft,  dean  doth. 

2.  Bind  with  a  dean  bandage. 

4.  If  the  Bum  is  Deep 

1.  Place  a  doth  covered  with  vaseline  over  the  bum. 

2.  Bandage  with  a  dean  white  doth.  i 

3.  Go  to  the  doctor  for  treatment. 

5.  When  the  Bum  is  very  Serious 

1.  Call  a  doctor  at  once. 

2.  Lay  a  doth  soaked  in  carron  oil  over  the  bum. 


IV 

TESTS  IN  READING  AS  PART  OF  CLASSROOM 

ROUTINE 

The  City  of  Los  Angdes  is  trying  under  the  direction  of  i4.  J7. 
Sutherland,  Psychologist  of  the  City  School  District,  a  unique  series  of 
experiments  in  reading.  These  experiments  are  at  present  limited  to 
the  special  rooms  where  work  is  going  on  with  ungraded  pupils. 
They  comprise  a  series  of  tests  which  are  used  following  each  reading 
exercise.  The  motive  for  evolving  these  tests  is  stated  by  Mr.  Suther- 
land as  follows: 

"In  studying  the  Ungraded  Rooms  of  Los  Angeles,  one  fact  soon 
became  glaringly  apparent — especially  in  the  case  of  the  upper-grade 
pupils  who  had  repeatedly  failed.  The  children  were  unable  to  read 
with  comprehension.  They  were  unable  to  read  and  understand 
arithmetic  problems.  They  were  unable  to  read  and  comprehend 
geography.  They  were  unable  to  read  and  understand  directions. 
Something  in  the  earlier  instruction  of  these  pupils  has  gone  amiss. 
Therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  focalize  our  efforts  on  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  failure  in  reading.  Before  this  could  be  done  satisfactorily, 
it  was  necessary  to  reduce  some  of  the  conditions  to  a  common  basis. 
The  result  has  been  our  series  of  Practice  Exercises  in  Reading,  organ- 
ized around  Projects  (which  are  arbitrary — quite  as  much  so  as  the 
curriculum).  These  exercises  are  made  up  from  and  are  used  with  one 
of  the  school  readers." 

His  further  statement  regarding  the  use  of  these  tests  is  as  follows: 

"What  is  expected  of  these  Practice  Exercises  in  Reading?  To 
answer  this  question  after  the  exercises  have  been  used  for  part  of  a 
year  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  our  records  of  pupils  brought  up  to 
grade,  returned  to  a  grade  from  one  to  four  years  higher,  and  note  the 
subsequent  report  of  the  teacher.  Of  the  38  pupils  who  were  sent  to 
the  grades  from  the  experimental  rooms  before  the  end  of  the  school 
term  and  regarding  whom  the  regular  teacher's  subsequent  report  has 
been  received,  two  only  have  been  marked  'Unsatisfactory*  and  one  of 
these  applies  to  arithmetic  (number  combinations).  Some  200  other 
children  remained  in  our  special  rooms  to  the  end  of  the  term  and  are 
now  being  carefully  watched  in  the  higher  grade  to  which  they  have 
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gone.  The  report  on  these  will  be  available  sometime  daring  the 
next  month. 

^'A  theoretical  answer  also  may  be  given.  The  reading  lesson  of 
the  present  day  is  usually  a  lesson  in  the  recognition  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  words.  In  very  recent  years  some  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  comprehension  by  the  use  of  the  administrative  test.  But  the 
teacher  is  slow  to  adopt  a  change  from  the  'methods'  taught  her  in  the 
normal  school.  Our  aim  has  been  to  disregard  these  'methods'  in 
reading.  We  wish  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  pupil  and  teach 
him  to  read  by  giving  him  sotneihing  to  do  with  what  he  reads. 

''When  the  pupU  reads  his  lesson,  he  soon  learns  to  expect  an 
exercise.  The  type  of  exercise  is  unknown  beforehand.  The  pupil 
soon  learns  to  read  his  lesson  with  the  intention  of  firmly  impressing 
the  content  on  his  mind,  and  also  with  the  expectation  that  not  some 
other  member  of  the  class,  but  he  himself,  will  have  to  do  something 
with  the  material  when  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  exercise 

"By  multiplying  the  number  of  test  forms,  we  have  been  able  to 
set  up  a  variety  of  mental  attitudes,  and  to  bring  to  the  study  period 
an  extremely  alert  consciousness  which  provides  a  wide-awake 
motivation.  It  has  been  found  that  some  of  the  teachers  can  soon 
learn  to  make  these  practice  exercises  and  that  they  become  enthu- 
siastic about  it,  once  they  catch  the  idea.  However,  other  teachers 
fail  entirely  to  understand  that  pupils  must  learn  to  make  a  mental 
reaction  in  reading.  They  themselves  simply  read.  They  were  so 
'taught'  in  the  public  school.  The  attitude  was  not  corrected  in  the 
normal  school,  and  today,  as  teachers,  they  are  prepared  only  to 
'teach  reading.'  As  evidence  of  this,  the  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test 
for  Grades  6-7-8  was  given  to  volunteers  at  a  teacher's  examination. 
The  medium  performance  was  29.9.  The  group,  presumably  from 
the  better,  or  at  least  more  self^onfident  half,  read  very  little  more 
successfully  than  the  pupils.  How,  then,  can  they  teach  pupOs  to 
select,  to  digest,  classify,  associate,  and  organize  the  subject  matter? 
Say  not  that  this  is  a  problem  for  the  high  school.  Where  is  the  high- 
school  teacher  who  is  doing  it?  But  there  are  numerous  elementary 
pupils  who  are  not  forming  habits  of  mental  reading  along  just  the 
above  lines.  The  subsequent  records  of  pupils  once  backward,  who 
have  become  forward,  demonstrate  that  the  e£Fect  is  not  momentary. 
After  watching  the  progress,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  there  is 
more  likely  to  be  'mental  training'  in  reading,  properly  learned,  than 
in  mathematics." 

In  the  examples  of  the  tests  themselves  which  are  appended. 
Sample  No.  1  is  a  Completion  Test  (in  other  words  the  old-time 
"Language  Exercise");  Sample  No.  2  requires  word  grouping  and  is 
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called  a  ^'Controlled  Association  Exercise";  Sample  No.  3  is  an  exer- 
cise in  comprehension  which  does  not  require  full  memory  of  number 
combinations  but  which  does  require  apprehension  of  their  values; 
Sample  No.  4,  taken  from  5th-grade  level  of  exercises,  directs  atten- 
tion to  analogies. 

Sam^  No.  1 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 
Lesson  I,  Page  192 

Date Name 

1.  Write  here  the  name  of  the  place  where  Nello  lived 

2.  Write  eight  words  here  that  tell  where  Flanders  is 


3.  Did  you  hear  of  Flanders  while  our  soldiers  were  fighting  in  the  great  war? 

4.  Write  here  a  sentence  that  tells  you  whether  Nello  and  his  grandfather  were  rich 

or  poor 

5.  Fill  in  these  blanks.    A  ran  through  the  village.    There  was 

always  in  it  and  grew  by  its  Nello 

by  its  bank  in  his  little shoes  and  saw  the 

and and  his  own in  the 

6.  Who  was  Patrasche? 

7.  Write  five  short  sentences  here  that  tell  what  he  looked  like. 

Lesson  II,  Pages  193-196 

1.  Write  the  word  that  tells  what  kind  of  master  he  had 

2.  Write  three  words  that  tell  what  the  master  did  while  Patrasche  worked. 


3.  Write  one  word  that  tells  how  much  Patrasche  got  to  eat 

4.  Write  seven  words  that  tell  how  Patrasche  felt  when  he  fell  in  the  road. 


5.  Who  found  Patrasche? 

6.  Was  he  really  dead? 

7.  What  made  him  wonder? 

8.  Has  he  ever  been  treated  kindly  before? 

9.  What  grew  in  his  heart  for  little  Nello? 

Sample  No.  2 

Word  Association  I — Grade  IV 

Date Name 

Pick  out  all  the  words  in  the  left-hand  column  and  copy  them  in  the  right-hand 
column  under  the  words  that  they  seem  to  belong  to,  as  we  have  done  with  harvest. 


so 
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flail 

seeds 

waves 

cow 

twitter 

crops 

grow 

seashore 

milk 

nest 

sheaves 

sprinkler 

tide 

sing 

plant 

surf 

cream 

flit 

ship 

milkman 

wings 

hose 

butter 

$eAsat 

harvest 

garden 

sea 

dairy 

bird 

•  •  •  • 

Sample  No.  3 
Quantitative  and  Special  Relations — Grade  IV 

Date Name 

1.  Jack  and  Charlie  each  had  a  dollar  to  spend.  Jack  bought  45c  worth  of  nuts 
and  Charlie  bought  39c  worth  of  candy.  Write  the  name  of  the  one  who  would  get 
the  most  change 

2.  A  milkman  has  two  gallon  measures  full  of  milk.  From  one  he  fills  quart 
bottles.  From  the  other  he  fills  pint  bottles.  Should  he  tell  the  helper  to  bring  him 
more  of  the  pint  or  quart  bottles? 

3.  Harry  went  to  the  bank  and  changed  his  dollar  into  10-cent  pieces.  John  had 
his  dollar  changed  into  5-cent  pieces.   Which  boy  had  more  pieces  of  money? 

4.  If  a  nickel  takes  up  just  twice  as  much  room  as  a  dime,  would  one  boy  need  a 
larger  purse  than  the  other  ?     If  so,  which  one?     

5.  Our  baby's  bottle  holds  just  half  a  pint.  We  fill  it  half  full  of  milk  and  half  full 
of  barley  water.  Should  we  buy  a  pint  or  a  quart  bottle  of  milk  to  feed  her  four  tim» 
a  day  ?     

6.  A  party  of  boys  go  boating.  They  divide  into  two  companies  of  12  boys  each. 
There  is  one  boat  that  holds  two  in  a  seat.  All  the  rest  will  carry  one  in  a  seat.  There 
are  six  seats  in  each  boat.   Will  two  boats  be  enough?     
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7.  A  crowd  of  people  go  on  an  excursion.  They  find  one  train  that  seats  two  per- 
sons in  a  seat  and  another  that  seats  one  person  in  a  seat.  The  second  train  has  twice 
as  many  cars  in  it  as  the  first  one.  Will  more  persons  have  to  stand  in  the  first  or 
second  train?     

Sample  No.  4 

Analogies.    Miscellaneous. 

Date Name 

Think  what  the  following  sentences  mean.  Fill  in  the  blanks  in  each  of  the  sen- 
tences with  the  word  that  fits  the  meaning. 

1.  A  lion  is  as  big  to  a  mouse  as  a is  to  a  butterfly. 

king,  ant,  boy,  bug. 

2.  Gasolene  is  to  an as  steam  is  to  an  engine. 

water,  row-boat,  auto,  coaster. 

3.  A  weed  is  to  a  tree  as  a is  to  a  telegraph  pole. 

wire,  ladder,  match,  fence. 

4.  A  saw  is  to as  scissors  are  to  a  piece  of  doth. 

thread,  hammer,  iron,  wood. 

5.  Oars  are  to  a as  pedals  are  to  a  bicyde. 

street-car,  auto,  row-boat,  boy. 

6.  A  lock  is  to  a  safe  as  a  padlock  is  to  a 

bam,  door,  fence. 

7.  An  ant  is  to  an  ant-hill  asa istoa  house. 

door,  window,  fence,  man. 

8.  A  boy  with  a  shovel  is  to  a  sand-pile  as  a  steam  shovel  istoa 

bucket,  mountain. 

9.  A  thrift  stamp  is  as  much  to  a as  a  bond  is  to  a  banker. 

bank,  boy,  purse. 

10.  A  piece  of  butter  melts  in  a  stove  as  iron-ore  melts  in  a 

mining,  black  engine,  furnace. 


V 
READING   INSTRUCTIONS   FOR   COLLEGE   STUDENTS 

The  importance  of  teaching  older  people  how  to  read  effectively, 
especially  when  they  read  silently,  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the 
recent  literature  of  education.  There  is  no  large  body  of  material, 
however,  on  the  methods  of  teaching  silent  reading,  though  some 
high-school  teachers  and  even  some  college  teachers  are  taking  steps 
in  their  classrooms  t(S  meet  this  deficiency. 

Several  pages  of  assignments  in  actual  classroom  use  are  presented 
herewith.  They  are  taken  from  a  mimeographed  volume  which  is 
being  used  in  the  Freshman  course  in  English  at  the  University  0f 
Chicago  with  certain  divisions  made  up  of  students  from  the  Colleges 
of  Education  and  Commerce  and  Administration.  The  mimeo- 
graphed sheets  contain  readings  borrowed  from  various  writers. 
These  readings  are  followed  by  so-called  laboratory  exercises  and  by 
amplifying  lessons.  The  quotations  with  which  the  first  lesson 
opens  will  not  be  reproduced  here;  they  are  taken  from  Swain,  How 
to  Study;  Hall-Quest,  The  Textbook;  McMurry,  How  to  Study;  Lowell, 
Books  and  Libraries]  and  Kerfoot,  How  to  Read,  The  general  subject 
under  discussion  in  this  part  of  the  text  is  reading  for  the  principal 
idea.  After  the  quotations  come  the  pages  that  follow,  which  are 
typical  of  the  course. 

Labozatoiy  Exercises 

1.  Objective  stated.   When  and  why  do  we  read  for  central  idea? 

2.  Read  McMurry,  "Provision  for  Specific  Purposes,  as  One  Factor  in  Study.'* 

3.  Lead  discussion  of  content  to:  What  is  central  idea? 

a)  Which  sentence  is  most  terse  and  full  of  meaning? 

b)  How  do  you  change  it  when  yo\i  have  read  the  whole  selection? 

4.  What  did  you  do? 

a)  Was  your  method  the  same  as  that  you  use  in  preparing  a  history  text 
assignment  for  recitation;  the  reading  in  Industrial  Society:  "Structure 
and  Function  of  Medieval  Society:  Problems  at  Issue?" 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  things  we  do  when  we  read  for  the  central  idea? 

a)  Look  for  hint  of  main  idea  in  title. 

b)  Look  for  author's  statement  of  main  idea  near  beginning  of  reading. 
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c)  Vaiy  rate  of  reading. 

6.  Read  once  Learning  to  Read,  Kerfoot,  quite  rapidly. 

7.  Discuss:  How  did  Kerfoot  develop  his  meaning  of  "learning  to  read?" 

a)  Lead  discussion  to:  What  parts  will  you  need  to  read  again  for  clear 
understanding? 

8.  Discuss:  What  'sign-posts'  are  there  in  well-unified  writing? 

a)  How  does  the  author  help  the  intelligent  reader  to  get  at  the  central  idea? 

9.  Discuss:  Finding  the  central  idea  in  different  kinds  of  writing. 

a)  Where  do  you  look  for  the  central  idea  in  a  newspaper  article? 

b)  Compare  the  method  Kerfoot  uses  in  presenting  his  main  idea  with  that  of 

McMurry.   Which  method  will  be  found  most  in  the  kind  of  reading 
you  will  do  in  college? 
10.  Suggestive  assignment:  Read  the  following  selections  for  the  principal  idea: 

a)  "Text-books  and  Books  of  Reference,"  Adams,  J.,  Making  the  Most  of 

On^s  Mind,  Chap.  Vn. 

b)  Marshall,  Readings  in  Industrial  Society,  p.  30. 

"Wherein  Harmony,  Wherein  Disharmony  of  Structure,"  from  J.  A. 

Hobson,  The  Science  of  Wealth. 
"Four  Stages  in  the  History  of  Industry,"  p.  32,  from  W.  J.  Ashley, 

The  Economic  Organization  of  England. 

c)  Within  week  read  through  one  of  the  following  in  two  or  three  hours 

only: 

Let  your  problem  be:  What  has  this  book  for  me? 

McMurry,  F.  M.   How  to  Study. 

Kitson,  H.  D.    How  to  Use  Tour  Mind. 

Adams,  John,  Making  the  Most  of  One's  Mind. 

Kerfoot,  J.  B.    How  to  Read. 

James,  W.    Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology. 

d)  Select  one  of  the  books  listed  above  to  read  through  during  the  quarter. 
11.  Study  the  following  method  for  reading  for  the  principal  idea. 

I.  Reading  for  the  Principal  Ideas.    A  Method 

A.  What  End  do  you  Expect  this  Reading  to  Accomplish? 

1.  How  does  this  reading  fit  into  the  course? 

2.  Is  this  reading  related  to  other  subjects? 

3.  What  do  you  know  about  this  subject? 

4.  What  do  you  expect  this  reading  to  give  you? 
Preface,  title,  table  of  contents  may  help  you. 

B.  Read  for  a  Bird's-Eye  View  of  Whole. 

1.  Watch  for  the  author's  statement  of  his  main  idea. 

A  good  author  usually  states  his  fundamental  idea  somewhere  near 
the  beginning  of  his  book,  and  usually  outlines  the  plan  he  will  follow. 
Just  as  your  instructor  tells  you  the  plan  of  a  course  in  his  first  lecture,  so 
a  reliable  author  gives  you  early  in  his  book  its  plan  and  scope.  In  the 
logical  divisions  of  a  book,  the  author  follows  the  same  method  in  present- 
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ing  the  main  idea  and  the  plan  of  each  division.   Very  often  at  the  end  of 
a  book  or  a  reading  selection,  the  main  idea  will  be  repeated. 

Look  for  the  author's  statement  of  his  main  ideal  A  good  reader 
learns  where  to  look  for  the  author's  'siKn-DOSts.' 

2.  Keep  the  main  idea  in  mind  throughout. 

"The  student  must  not  only  find  the  central  idea  as  early  as  possible, 
but  he  must  hold  it  with  a  firm  grip.  Both  of  these  things  require  much 
tenacity  of  purpose  .  .  .  temptations  to  forget  about  the  main  issue  and 
to  become  absorbed  in  .  .  .  details  are  present  .  .  .  having  found  (the 
details  are  present  .  .  .  having  found  (the  central  idea)  .  .  .  nurse  it 
by  recalling  it  every  few  minutes,  while  using  it  as  a  basb  for  determina- 
tion of  values."^ 

3.  Note  how  the  paragraphs  repeat  the  main  idea. 

Every  paragraph  in  a  composition  must  help  either. 

a)  To  explain  what  the  topic  thought  is;  or 

b)  To  prove  it;  or 

c)  To  convey  additional  information  about  it;  or 

d)  In  some  other  way  to  make  us  keep  it  in  mind  and  coQq>rehend  it 
more  fully."* 

In  what  way  does  each  paragraph  develop  main  idea? 
Does  idea  grow  with  each  restatement? 

4.  Read  rapidly 

"How  to  read  rapidly.  A  few  simple  rules  will  aid  the  pupil  to 
accomplish  an  immense  amount  of  reading  .  .  . 

Read  sentences,  not  words  .  .  . 

Important  words,  as  a  rule,  appear  at  the  bef^nning  and  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence;  the  subject,  for  example,  usually  being  found  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

Glance  rapidly  over  the  paragraph  for  leading  words  and  sentences. 
The  first  and  last  sentences,  as  a  rule,  are  most  important. 

The  first  and  last  paragraphs  ordinarily  are  more  important  than 
those  intervening,  but  the  pupil  should  get  the  main  words  of  each  para- 
graph also.  The  first  states  die  subject  or  point  of  view,  the  intervening 
ones  add  points  of  development  and  in  the  last  may  be  found  conclusions, 
summary,  or  a  final  vital  point 

Practice  will  facilitate  the  discriminate  elimination  of  modifiers, 
conjunctions,  repetitions,  and  the  perfectly  obvious."* 

"Many  students  read  at  all  times  at  a  pace  not  much  faster  than  that 
acquired  through  oral  reading.  But  much  reading  to  be  economically 
done  demands  a  pace  from  two  to  four  times  as  fast  as  oral  reading. 

To  read  fast  it  is  necessary  to  read  sentences  groups  rather  than 
individual  words.  You  must  learn  to  leap  from  one  sentence  to  the  next, 
not  stopping  to  dwell  upon  every  word  and  phrase.    You  must  learn  to 

»  McMurry,  How  to  Study,  pp.  115,  117. 

*  Neal,  Tkougkt-BuUding  in  Composition,  p.  18. 

*  Hall-Quest,  Supervised  Study,  p.  201. 
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fill  in  the  thought  from  two  or  three  salient  words  in  a  line;  and  with  no 
second  glance  you  must  press  on,  trusting  to  later  sentences  to  clear  up 
meanings  that  you  do  not  instantly  catch/*^ 

a)  Pay  special  attention  to: 

i)  Topic  sentences  of  paragraphs 

ii)  Two  or  three  salient  words  in  sentences. 

b)  Learn  to  skip  judiciously. 

'Toremost  among  (the  practical  problems  that  face  the  student)  is 
the  question  of  skipping.  You  are  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  treating 
this  as  a  purely  moral  matter.  There  are  cases  where  skipping  is  con- 
temptible; there  are  others  in  which  to  do  anything  else  is  foolish.  The 
important  thing  is  not  the  number  of  pages  you  cover,  but  what  you  get 
out  of  them.  Your  reading  must  be  dominated  by  purpose.  You  go  to  a 
book  for  a  definite  purpose;  unless  you  make  the  book  serve  that  purpose 
you  have  not  used  it  wisely.  Not  to  skip  may  be  a  very  immoral  proceed- 
ing. You  go  to  a  book  to  find  examples  of  certain  grammatical  construc- 
tions: it  is  altogether  wrong  to  read  doggedly  through  it.  You  wish  to 
form  an  idea  of  a  man's  character  from  his  biography.  A  great  deal  of  the 
matter  in  the  book  we  take  up  may  be  of  no  value  to  us  whatever  and 
ought  to  be  ruthlessly  skipped,  if  we  hope  to  look  our  conscience  in  the 
face.  The  spirit  of  the  collector,  the  lust  for  completeness,  rather  than  a 
good  going  conscience  accounts  for  the  unwillingness  of  many  people  to 
skip."* 

i)  Modifiers  may  be  skimmed. 

ii)  Sentences  that  do  not  seem  pertinent  may  be  skimmed  over, 
iii)  Sentences  in  which  author  is  obviously  floimdering  may  be 
skipped. 

c)  Do  not  stop  until  you  have  finished  entire  readings  (if  selection 
can  be  read  in  reasonable  period  of  time;  otherwise  stop  at  first  logical 
stopping  place  after  20  minutes  of  reading). 

d)  When  you  find  yourself  reading  words,  recall  main  idea. 

e)  Do  not  stop  to  hear  words  mentally. 

f)  Advance  by  groups  of  facts 

^^  .  .  advance  by  groups  of  facts  .  .  .  the  smallest  unit  of  progress 
should  be  a  considerable  number  of  ideas  so  related  to  one  another  that 
they  make  a  whole;  those  that  are  alike  in  their  support  of  some  valuable 
thought  making  up  a  bundle,  and  the  farther-reaching,  controlling  idea 
itself  constituting  the  band  that  ties  these  bits  together  and  preserves 
their  unity.  Such  a  unit,  or,  'point,'  as  it  is  most  often  called  is  the  basal 
element  in  thinking,  just  as  the  family  is  the  basal  element  in  society."* 

C.  State  Principal  Thought  in  One  Terse  Statement. 

"A  .  . .  most  common  source  of  error  is  found  in  the  particidarwo  rd- 
ing  given  to  the  central  thought.    In  order  to  be  perfectly  definite  and 

*  Sandwick,  How  to  Study ^  pp.  57-58. 

*  Adams,  Making  the  Most  of  One^s  Mind,  p.  175. 

*  McMurry,  How  to  Study,  p.  93. 
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accurate  any  Uiought  should  be  expressed  in  the  loim  of  a  full  statement 
It  ordinarily  takes  at  least  a  whole  sentence  to  express  a  whole  thought 
But  it  is  very  common  for  students  even,  who  have  formed  the  habit  of 
thinking  by  points,  to  allow  brief  headings,  consisting  of  single  words  or 
short  phrases,  to  represent  entire  thoughts.  Although  such  headings,  on 
account  of  their  brevity,  may  be  useful,  they  are  merely  names  for  the 
thought  itself,  not  statements  of  the  thought  itself;  and  it  means  the 
loosest  kind  of  thinking  to  stop  with  theuL  ...  It  b  usually  easy  to  tdl 
'what  a  page  is  about';  but  it  usually  requires  keen  thinking  to  word  its 
principal  idea  sharply  in  a  full  sentence.  Many  students  are  inaccurate 
in  the  interpretation  of  authors  and  in  their  own  thinking,  not  so  much 
because  they  lack  mental  ability  as  because  they  lack  the  energy  to  con- 
tinue their  thinking  to  the  point  of  wording  the  central  idea  accurately  in 
a  fuU  sentence."^ 

"It  cannot  be  rq)eated  too  often  that  one  of  the  ends  of  education  is 
to  tnin  the  puiul  to  state  in  his  own  language,  with  increasing  cieamess 
and  accuracy,  what  he  has  studied  in  the  language  of  others."' 

D.  Reread,  Using  Main  Idea. 

Use  it  to  dear  up  parts  you  did  not  understand. 

"The  individual  statements  vary  greatly  in  value,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  requiring  only  slight  attention,  while  others  must  be  closely  scruti- 
nized. What  determines  their  value  is  their  relation  to  the  leading  ideas. 
The  latter  are  the  sole  standards  of  worth,  the  sole  guides,  in  discriminat- 
ing among  them.  If,  then,  the  student  has  not  found  out  what  the  leading 
ideas  are,  what  basis  of  selection  has  he?  How,  then,  is  he  to  know  what 
are  the  important  details  and  what  are  the  unimportant?  What  can  he 
do,  then,  more  than  merely  distribute  his  energies  somewhat  equally  and 
blindly  over  the  various  statements  offered,  until  the  principal  thoughts 
come  to  light?  Only  after  that  will  he  be  in  a  position  to  measure  relative 
values  and  thus  to  deal  with  the  details  intelligently.  The  first  plan, 
therefore,  involves  a  great  waste  of  time.  For  the  same  reason  that  it  is 
economical  to  go  sight-seeing  with  a  guide,  or  at  least  to  examine  a  guide- 
book before  setting  out,  it  is  economical  to  determine  the  gist  of  the 
thought,  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  whole,  before  giving  careful 
attention  to  the  minor  parts."* 

a)  Have  some  of  parts  been  explained  as  you  read? 

b)  Use  now  knowledge  you  have  gained  in  reading  whole. 

£.  Restate  Main  Idea,  Listing  Under  it  Chief  Supporting  Ideas. 

lAboratory  Exercises  (Application  of  Method) 

1.  Discussion:  Applicability  of  these  principles: 

a)  How  does  the  title  of  Wherein  Harmony ,  Wherein  Disharnumy  help  you 
in  your  reading  of  the  selection? 

» McMurry,  How  to  Study,  pp.  101-102. 

»  Hall-Quest,  The  Textbook,  p.  152. 

•  McMurry,  How  to  Study,  pp.  114-115. 
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b)  In  Reading^  in  Industrial  Society  how  does  the  openmg  portion  of 
Introduction  illustrate  principle  of  grasping  the  fundamental  idea 
early  in  your  reading  and  using  it  throughout? 

c)  How  does  the  Table  of  Contents  in  Readings  in  Industrial  Society  help 
you  in  individual  readings? 

2.  Select  other  readings  for  practice  in  this  method. 

Review  of  Important  Points 

1.  Reading  for  the  principal  idea. 
A.  Determining  your  aim. 
6.  Reading  for  bird's-eye  view. 

Finding  author's  statement  of  main  idea. 

Reading  rapidly. 

C.  Stating  main  idea  in  one  terse  statement. 

D.  Using  main  idea  in  second  reading  for  clear  understanding. 


VI 
A  BOOK  PREPARED  BY  PUPILS 

The  written  work  which  pupils  prepare  is  often  of  such  little  inter- 
est to  them  and  to  their  teachers  that  it  is  thrown  away  after  it  has 
been  corrected  as  to  its  spelling  and  punctuation.  There  is  no  reason 
why  pupils  should  not  write  on  subjects  which  have  permanent  value. 
The  results  of  their  e£Forts  can  in  such  cases  be  accumulated  to  furnish 
some  of  the  most  interesting  materials  for  subsequent  reading. 

An  example  which  shows  what  can  be  done  on  a  large  scale  along 
these  lines  is  a  book  of  212  pages,  entitled  ^'Bay  County^  Past  and 
PresetU"  published  in  Bay  City,  Michigan,  The  book  is  edited  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Butterfield.  A  description  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
prepared  is  given  by  Superintendent  Cause  as  follows: 

"This  book  was  compiled  by  the  Six-B  classes  of  the  city  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  geography  work.  After  the 
material  was  all  in,  a  pupil  was  appointed  from  each  sixth  grade  in 
the  city  as  a  member  of  a  general  committee  to  decide  as  to  what 
material  submitted  should  be  used  and  what  should  be  thrown  out. 
After  this  work  had  been  done  the  committee  then  set  itself  the  task 
of  editing  the  material  for  publication.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
piece  of  work  and  took  the  sixth  grade  all  of  a  year  and  a  half.  We  are 
still  gathering  material  for  the  purpose  of  revising  this  book  when  the 
number  we  have  on  hand  is  exhausted." 

The  following  pages  will  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  material 
which  entered  into  the  book. 

Chapter  Vm.    Native  Life 

The  Chippewa  Indians 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  who  remained  and  made  their  homes  in  the  Saginaw 
Valley  belonged  to  the  Chippewa,  also  known  as  the  Ojibway  tribe.  Mingling  as  they 
did  with  several  other  tribes,  their  language  and  some  of  their  customs  differed  some- 
what from  the  more  northern  Chippewa  Indians,  and  they  came  to  be  known  to  the 
white  people  as  the  Saginaw  Indians. 

They,  like  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Potawatomies,  Menominees  and  others,  were  of 
the  Algonquin  race,  and  although  they  frequently  fought  these  other  tribes,  they  would 
unite  with  them  against  a  common  enemy.   The  Saginaw  Valley,  probably  because  it 
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could  be  reached  easily  from  all  directions,  was  often  made  the  meeting  place  of  councils 
of  these  various  tribes.  The  last  great  tribal  meeting  was  held  as  late  as  1865,  at 
Wenona  Village,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

This  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters,  a  very  favorable  place  for  the 
Indians.  Fish  and  game  were  in  abundance.  There  were  many  useful  food  plants — 
wild  rice  was  very  plentiful  in  the  lowlands  of  the  river  valley,  and  potatoes  grew  in 
quantities  in  the  Pinconning  River  valley.  There  were  also  plenty  of  nuts  and  fruits, 
and  the  maple  trees,  especially  along  the  upper  tributaries,  furnished  sap  for  sugar. 
'The  forests  furnished  the  birch  for  canoes  and  wigwams,  and  to  secure  the  flint  for 
arrow-points,  spears  or  knives,  the  aborigines  had  but  to  paddle  to  the  vicinity  of  Bay 
Port  to  find  plenty.  Material  for  axe,  chisel  or  tomahawk  was  abundant  on  the  gravelly 
bluffs  of  the  Flint,  the  Cass  and  the  Shiawassee  rivers."^  The  network  of  small  streams 
flowing  into  these  tributaries  and  also  into  the  Saginaw  itself,  uninterrupted  for  the 
most  part  by  rapids,  furnished  a  quick  and  easy  means  of  travel  and  conmiunication. 
The  dense  forests  and  impenetrable  swamps  gave  the  Indians  a  safe  retreat  from  the 
enemy. 

As  a  result  of  these  favorable  conditions,  the  valley  became  one  of  the  most  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes  region.  There  were  many  villages  on  the  Saginaw  and 
its  branches,  and  on  other  streams  flowing  into  Saginaw  Bay.  Although  the  Indians 
would  take  surprisingly  long  trips  for  war  or  hunting  purposes,  their  villages  seem  to 
have  been  quite  permanently  located.  The  largest  villages  were  probably  up  the  river 
where  the  several  tributaries  meet  and  form  the  Saginaw  River.  There  were  camping 
grounds,  and  meeting  places  for  war  and  for  religious  ceremonies  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley,  but  no  villages  were  located  here.  Along  the  bay,  however,  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Kawkawlin,  Saganing  and  Pinconning  rivers  there  were  permanent  villages. 

The  Chippewa  is  described  as  tall,  athletic,  copper-hued,  and  picturesquely  dressed. 
He  has  the  superstitions  conmion  to  the  Indian  race.  His  god,  or  the  Good  Spirit,  is 
Gitchie  Manitou  the  Mighty,  and  the  Evil  Spirit  is  Matchie  Manitou.'  The  early 
settlers  found  him  more  honest  and  reliable  than  the  average  white  man,'  though  his 
character  was  changed  by  contact  with  the  white  people,  and  particularly  by  the 
white  man's  "firewater."   Under  its  influence  he  became  very  dangerous. 

Many  writers  have  described  the  Saginaw  Indians  as  quiet,  peaceful,  and  very  easy 
to  get  along  with.  This  was  probably  true  for  the  period  of  settlement,  but  before  that 
time  the  Saginaw  Indians  were  known  as  warlike,  treacherous  and  very  troublesome. 
They  were  very  brave  and  could  withstand  great  suffering  without  the  slightest  show  of 
pain.*  An  incident  in  the  life  of  the  great  and  well-known  Chief  O-ge-ma-ga-to  well 
illustrates  this:  "Once  when  two  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  were  fighting  with  knives 
and  spears,  O-ge-ma-ga-to  jumped  between  them  and  received  a  knife  thrust  in  his  side. 
He  lay  very  weak  for  quite  a  few  days  and  one  day — some  say  simply  to  show  how 
brave  he  was,  and  others  that  he  was  so  advised  by  the  Indian  'medicine  man' — he 
took  a  knife  and  cut  a  slice  off  his  liver  which  was  protruding  from  the  wound,  put  it  on 
fire  and  roasted  it  and  ate  it."' 

» XXXrX,  253.  « Ridpath,  VIH,  509. 

■  De  Tocqueville,  Memoirs  I,  163,  167.  *  See  Chapter  DC,  for  details. 

'  From  an  account  by  one  of  the  pupils. 
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In  matters  of  government,  the  Indians  were  quite  democratic.  The  chief  hdd  his 
position  because  he  was  chosen  by  his  people  on  account  of  being  one  of  the  bravest  and 
wisest  in  the  tribe.  He  did  not  even  hold  his  position  for  life  if  he  proved  unworthy. 
The  council  held  as  late  as  1865,  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  was  probaUy 
the  one  described  in  the  following  account,  which  at  the  same  time  gives  some  informa- 
tion regarding  their  election  of  chiefs:  *'From  the  viaduct  to  Joseph  street,  and  between 
the  river  and  Marquette  street,  the  Indians  camped.  They  came  there  to  elect  chie& 
for  each  tribe.  The  white  people  were  much  alarmed,  not  knowing  what  they  were 
there  for.  The  women  and  children  went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  sleq), 
and  for  a  time  picket  guards  guarded  the  city.  There  was  a  party,  consisting  of  Joa/eph 
Tromble,  of  Bangor;  Mader  Tromble,  of  the  south  end,  and  Father  Schutjes,  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  who  went  to  see  the  chief  and  wanted  to  know  why  so  many  Indians 
were  gathered  there.  They  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  going  to  massacre  the  citi- 
zens. The  chief  said  it  was  aU  a  friendly  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  chief  for 
each  tribe.   After  their  business  was  over,  they  quietly  disappeared."* 

The  education  that  the  Indian  child  received  had  to  do  mostly  with  the  body  and 
the  character.  The  boy  learned  to  shoot,  trap,  and  swim  at  a  surprisingly  eariy  age. 
He  was  taught  to  endure  hardship  without  a  murmur.  He  had  to  learn  to  make  the 
canoe,  bow,  arrow,  and  other  things  needed  for  his  future  occupations.  The  giri  learned 
to  make  mats,  baskets,  the  rude  Indian  clothing,  and  to  prepare  the  game  and  other 
food.  They  were  all  taught  to  have  respect  for  their  father  and  for  old  age.  "Among 
their  own,  it  was  a  great  crime  to  steal  or  tell  a  lie,  but  to  an  enemy  it  was  right  to  do 
so,  for  they  must  be  injured  whenever  possible.  ^  *  *  When  a  famous  chief  became 
too  old  to  indulge  in  the  chase,  or  to  go  on  the  war-path,  he  devoted  his  time  to  exhort- 
ing the  youths  of  his  tribe.  In  glowing  phrases  he  would  recount  the  great  deeds  of 
their  tribe.  Daily  the  children  gathered  about  these  aged  chiefs  among  the  tepees  on 
the  Saginaw,  and  DeTocqueville  recites  how  they  urged  the  young  men  to  be  brave 
and  cunning  in  war,  and  to  defend  their  hunting  grounds  against  all  encroachments.*'^ 

In  their  manner  of  living,  the  Saginaw  Indians  had  about  the  same  customs  as 
most  other  North  American  Indians.  "The  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country  built 
their  homes  of  skins  and  long,  slender  poles.  If  an  Indian  wanted  to  build  a  home  for 
himself,  he  would  save  all  the  skins  he  could  get.  Then  he  would  go  out  into  the  forest 
and  cut  down  three  or  four  saplings.  These  were  long  slender  trees  which  were  used  by 
all  northern  Indians.  He  then  cut  all  the  small  branches  and  twigs  from  the  poles  and 
stood  them  up  for  a  frame  work  for  his  tent,  fastening  them  with  strips  of  leather  or 
bark.  He  then  covered  them  with  the  skins.  He  sometimes  sewed  designs  on  the  side  of 
the  tent.  Other  Indians  built  their  houses  out  of  bark.  They  went  into  the  forest  and 
cut  the  bark  off  from  several  large  trees  and  then  built  their  home  something  like  what 
we  call  a  shanty.  Many  of  them  spread  the  bark  on  long  poles  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  skins  were  used,  forming  a  wigwam.  These  wigwams  were  small — ^most  of  the 
work,  such  as  cooking,  cleaning  fish  and  animals  for  food,  grinding  com,  and  so  forth, 
was  done  outside.''*  On  the  floor  of  the  dwelling  were  rush  mats  made  by  the  squaws. 
If  the  fire  was  made  in  the  wigwam  at  any  time,  an  opening  was  made  near  the  top  on 

•  From  an  account  by  one  of  the  pupils. 
^  Gansser,  39. 

•  Described  in  Gannser  42;  When  Michigan  vhis  New,  40 
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the  side  opposite  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  was  blowing  from  which  the  smoke 
could  escape. 

There  were  a  few  wooden  or  stone  dishes,  stone  knives  and  aHnning  stones*  for 
preparing  game  and  fish  for  cooking,  and  the  weapons  were  the  usual  bow  and  arrow, 
stone  tomahawk  and  spear.  Of  course,  after  coming  in  contact  with  the  white  people 
they  were  quick  to  make  use  of  the  white  man's  weapons  and  implements  of  iron  and 
steel — such  as  the  gun,  knife,  dagger,  and  aze.  But  the  stone  weapons,  crude  and  dull 
as  they  seem  to  us,  were  wonderfully  effective  when  in  the  grasp  of  a  skillful  and 
powerful  Indian  brave. 

The  food  of  the  Indian  consbted  of  berries,  nuts,  potatoes  and  several  other  kinds 
of  roots,  com,  beans,  squash,  maple  sugar,  wild  rice,  and  all  kinds  of  fish  and  game. 
Herbs  and  roots  of  many  varieties  were  also  used,  and  with  very  good  results,  for 
medicine. 

As  for  clothing,  the  Indians  cared  much  more  for  ornament  than  for  real  clothing. 
"The  garb  of  the  males,  during  warm  weather,  consisted  simply  of  a  skirt  covering  the 
loins,  while  their  heads  were  adorned  with  feathers  of  various  hues.  When  the  weather 
was  cold,  they  usually  wrapped  themselves  in  the  skins.  The  robes  of  skins  were  made 
in  the  form  of  a  blanket  to  enable  the  wearer  to  readily  cast  it  aside  if  the  necessity  of 
the  chase  or  war  should  render  it  burdensome."^*  They  delighted  in  showy  or  unusual 
ornaments,  such  as  beads  made  from  shells,  feathers,  snake  skins,  porcupine  quills,  and 
bear's  claws. 

Indian  amusements,  when  separated  from  their  occupations  of  hunting,  fishing, 
and  fighting,  consisted  chiefly  in  feats  of  daring,  tests  of  skill  and  strength,  and  in 
various  weird  dances.^^  The  flat,  circular  stones  shown  in  the  picture  of  relics  were 
used  in  some  sort  of  game. 

The  occupations  of  the  Indians  may  be  listed  as  hunting,  fishing,  fighting,  manu- 
facturing and  agriculture.  They  were  particularly  skillful  in  the  hunt  and  had  many 
useful  methods  for  trapping  and  killing  the  various  kinds  of  game.  They  would  cut 
the  beaver  dam  and  then  wait  in  perfect  silence  for  the  beaver  to  come  out  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  when  he  would  be  easily  captured.  The  bear  was  very  desir- 
able for  the  quantity  of  meat  he  would  furnish,  but  they  would  not  hunt  him  unless 
there  were  many  Indians  to  help,  for  with  their  crude  weapons  they  could  not  kill  him 
instantly,  and  when  wounded  the  bear  was  a  very  dangerous  enemy.  The  circle  hunt 
was  used  at  certain  times  of  the  year  for  hunting  on  a  sort  of  wholesale  plan.  A  large 
number  of  Indians  would  form  a  circle  over  quite  a  large  area  and  drive  the  game  toward 
one  place.  Succeeding  in  this,  they  would  then  engage  in  a  regular  slaughter,  rather 
than  a  hunt.  By  this  method  they  frequently  killed  great  quantities  of  game  of  many 
kinds  in  a  very  short  time. 

Preparation  for  war  included  religious  ceremonies,  applying  the  carefully  mixed 
war  paints,  and  examination  of  the  weapons  to  see  that  they  were  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion. The  braves  would  travel  long  distances,  endure  all  sorts  of  hardships,  and  run 
great  risks  in  order  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  revenge  on  some  enemy.  In  case  they 
returned  with  many  scalps,  showing  a  successful  battle,  they  would  celebrate  with  a 
great  feast  and  war  dance  and  with  the  torture  of  any  prisoners  that  had  been  taken. 

'  See  picture  of  Bay  County  Indian  Relics,  page  27. 

1*  Wah-Sash-Kah-Moqua  113. 

"  Described  in  Gansser  42;  When  Michigan  Was  New  40. 
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Manufacturing  was  engaged  in  by  both  the  braves  and  the  squaws  in  connection 
with  their  other  occupations.  The  squaws  made  mats  and  baskets  of  reeds  and  rushes, 
twine  and  fish  nets  from  wild  hemp,  clothing  from  skins,  and  meal  from  com.  For 
the  latter,  a  stone  dish  and  round  stone,  similar  in  shape  to  the  mortar  and  pestle 
shown  in  the  picture  of  relics,  or  else  a  stone  fitted  into  a  hollowed  stump,  was  used. 
The  men  made  their  various  stone  weapons.  There  was  the  bow,  with  its  carefully 
chosen  wood  and  strips  of  leather  and  as  carefully  fastened  together;  the  arrow,  which 
must  be  straight  and  of  the  proper  length  and  weight,  and  tipped  with  a  well-made 
stone  head;  there  were  also  the  spear,  tomahawk,  and  war  dub,  each  of  which  required 
special  skill  and  strength  in  the  making. 

As  Indian  travel  in  this  vicinity,  when  not  on  foot  over  Indian  trails,  was  on  the 
streams  in  canoes,  the  making  of  the  canoes  was  an  important  manufacturing  process. 
In  this  the  Indian  showed  great  ingenuity.  The  canoes  were  light,  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  They  were  made  of  birch  bark,  or  by  stretching  skins  over  a 
frame.  Some  dug-outs,  or  hollowed  logs,  were  used.  These  were  burned  on  one  side 
and  then  the  stone  chisel**  was  used  to  take  off  the  burned  part,  after  which  the  process 
was  repeated. 

That  the  Indians  engaged  in  agriculture  on  a  surprisingly  large  scale  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  records  of  the  early  French  and  English.  One  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  the  first  settlement  was  started  in  Bay  County,  ten  boats  came  from  the  French 
fort  at  Michilimackinac — ^near  the  present  Mackinaw — ^to  the  "Saguinan"  region  for 
food.^  In  1779  the  English  Commander  of  the  same  fort  reported  to  his  superior 
officer  at  Quebec,  "I  have  sent  to  Saguina  to  endeavor  to  secure  six  hundred  bushds  of 
Com  for  the  Indians  without  which  our  flour  will  run  short  by  the  fall  of  the  year."^* 
The  squaw,  who  was  usually  little  better  than  a  slave,  undoubtedly  attended  to 
most  of  the  work  in  tilling  the  soil  and  caring  for  the  harvest.  She  also  had  full  care 
of  the  children.  ''The  Indian  people,  the  Chippewas  especially,  were  veiy  fond  of 
their  children.  Before  the  babies  could  walk  they  were  put  in  a  basket  and  carried 
on  their  mothers'  backs.  The  Indian  baby  was  called  a  papoose.  When  the  mother 
did  not  want  to  cany  her  baby  she  would  take  the  basket  off  her  back  and  stand  it 
against  the  hut  or  a  tree,  and  sometimes  she  would  hang  it  on  a  bough  of  a  tree.  From 
this  custom  came  the  Mother  Goose  nursery  song: 

"Rock-a-by  baby. 

On  the  tree  top, 

When  the  wind  blows, 

The  cradle  will  rock." 

"Indian  babies  seldom  cry.  All  Indian  children,  as  soon  as  they  started  to  walk, 
were  taught  how  to  paddle  a  canoe,  fish  and  himt.  The  child's  parents  were  never 
afraid  that  their  children  were  going  to  drown. 

"In  the  Chippewa  tribe  when  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age  he  chose  his  own  name.  The  morning  on  which  the  child  was  to  choose  his  name, 
instead  of  his  usual  breakfast,  there  was  a  bowl  of  charcoal.    The  child  knew  at  once 

^  See  picture  of  Indian  relics,  in  book  but  not  reproduced  here. 
"  XXXIII,  270. 

^*  DC,  381;  capitals  and  spellings  are  given  as  in  the  old  letter  from  which  this  is 
quoted.   See  other  references  under  Indians  and  Agriculture  in  the  Appendix. 
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what  this  meant.  He  or  she  would  go  into  the  woods  and  fast  until  he  went  to  sleep 
and  whatever  animal  he  dreamed  of  he  was  to  take  that  animal's  name,  and  this  animal 
was  to  be  his  spirit."** 

The  following  account  shows  with  unusual  clearness  the  difference  between  the 
Qiippewa  Indians  before  and  after  they  had  dealings  with  the  white  people: 

"The  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  Chippewa  was  high  above  the  average  Amer- 
ican Indian.  The  outline  of  his  face  alone  showed  great  mental  ability  and  sagacity. 
He  was  kind  and  trustworthy  so  long  as  he  was  honestly  dealt  with.  He  was  kind  to  his 
family  and  morally  he  was  much  superior  to  his  white  brother.  His  laws  were  made  not 
to  be  broken,  and  the  punishment  was  death.  He  worshipped  his  manitou  with  true 
devotion.  He  would  go  off  into  the  forest  alone  to  his  sanctuary,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  his  white  brother  seldom  realized  the  fine  qualities  of  this  man  of  the  forest. 

"Nature  provided  him  with  all  of  his  wants.  His  wigwam  was  originally  made  of 
leather  which  had  been  tanned  by  his  industrious  squaw,  and  the  inside  was  lined  with 
the  most  expensive  furs.  His  habits  were  quite  sanitary  as  his  little  home  was  moved 
from  place  to  place,  so  there  were  no  such  things  as  contagious  diseases.  His  medicine 
man  in  reality  used  very  little  medicine  and  was  in  principle  a  mental  healer.  What 
few  cases  he  had  were  speedily  cured. 

"In  their  wars  between  tribes  they  fought  to  a  finish,  generally  in  hand  to  hand 
conflict— but  they  did  not  use  bombs,  U-boats  or  gas,  and  instead  of  wearing  an  Iron 
Cross  they  wore  their  opponent's  scalp.  Please  remember  I  am  speaking  of  nature's 
Indians.  I  do  not  refer  to  those  the  white  man  made  and  contaminated  with  whiskey, 
immorality  and  disease,  but  to  a  people  who  lived  in  harmony  until  they  were  robbed 
of  their  land,  their  homes  and  their  means  of  sustenance,  after  having  lived  the  life  of 
free  men. 

"In  vbiting  an  Indian  wigwam  his  first  salutation  was  'Come  in,  brother,  half  I  have 
is  yours,'  and  thb  was  no  idle  saying  because  he  would  share  with  you  everything  he 
had.  But  while  he  was  intelligent  and  shrewd,  he  was  no  match  for  his  dishonest 
white  brother  who  held  out  his  hand  not  in  friendship  but  to  grasp  from  his  unsuspect- 
ing brother  the  beautiful  forests,  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  productive  lands  all  filled 
with  game  and  fish  which  was  the  rightful  inheritance  of  the  Chippewa  Indian." 
— Fremont  J.  Tromble. 

Chapter  XXm 
Tke  People  of  Bay  County 

Of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Bay  County,  the  Chippewa  Indians,  there  are  very 
few  left.  Some  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  near  the  bay  shore,  most  of 
whom  are  in  very  poor  circumstances.  The  majority  moved  away  to  reservations  at 
an  early  date,  and  the  others  suffered  from  smallpox,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
to  such  an  extent  that  but  few  have  survived.* 

Until  about  1857  most  of  the  settlers  of  Bay  County  were  people  who  had  been 
bom  in  America.    There  were  those  of  French  descent  from  Canada  and  southern 

^  From  an  account  by  one  of  the  pupils. 

*  "Wah-Sash-Kah-Moqua"  contams  an  interesting  account  of  life  among  the 
Saganin^  Indians  from  1863  to  1897.  On  pages  131-140  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Palmer  tells 
of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  among  these  Indians. 
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Michigan,  and  those  of  English  descent  who  came  from  southern  Mirfiigan  or  from  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.'  The  French  settled  in  groups  in  the  various 
villages,  especially  in  Banks,  where  they  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  A  large  number  of  New  England- 
ers  settled  in  Portsmouth  and  Lower  Saginaw  and  engaged  in  business  or  manufactur- 
ing, or  they  made  the  beginnings  in  agriculture.  Wenona  was  started  in  the  early 
sixties  and  grew  so  rapidly  as  to  make  a  great  demand  for  laborers.  These  came  from 
many  sources,  and  the  population  was  mixed  from  the  start 

There  was  one  group  of  actual  fordgners  who  came  to  Bay  County  before  the 
steady  foreign  immigration  started.  German  immigrants  located  in  Fiankenlust 
township  as  eariy  as  1848,  and  this  fact  attracted  many  others  of  the  same  nationality 
to  that  vicinity,  including  the  village  of  Salzburg  and  Monitor  township,  in  later  years. 
It  b  an  interesting  fact  that  the  year  1848,  in  which  Rev.  Philip  Sievers,  the  Latlieian 
minister,  and  his  followers  came  to  America,  there  was  a  great  revolution  in  Germany 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  in  which  the  people  were  struggling  to  get  some  share  in 
their  government.  In  all  probability  these  settlers  came  here  to  escape  the  evils  of 
that  government  in  which  the  people  had  no  part,  and  which  was  causing  so  much 
trouble  even  them. 

Since  that  time  many  other  nationalities  have  been  represented  in  the  immigration 
into  all  parts  of  Bay  County.  Germans  and  Hollanders  settled  in  Hampton  township 
about  1857.*  Beginning  about  1872,  many  Polish  and  Jews  have  come  from  Russia 
and  Germany  to  escape  the  cruel  persecution  and  the  bad  living  conditions  resulting 
from  the  evils  of  wrong  government.  In  later  years  people  came  from  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  other  European  countries. 

Dbtribution  of  Population 

There  was  a  strong  tendency  for  these  people  to  locate  in  the  dty  and  county 
in  groups.  Those  speaking  the  same  language' and  having  the  same  reUgion  and  cus- 
toms naturally  wanted  to  be  together.  This  is  seen  in  the  townships  as  well  as  in  the 
city.  The  people  of  each  nationality  have  their  own  peculiar  characteristics,  and  each 
group  adds  valuable  elements  to  our  life.  Some  had  been  farmers,  others  laborers,  and 
still  others  merchants.  The  majority  of  each  would  seek  employment  in  their  particu- 
lar line,  so  that  the  county  has  had  plenty  of  material  to  aid  in  the  development  of  aQ 
the  occupations. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  live  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Saginaw  river  offered  such  a  favorable  location  for  towns, 
and  was  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  for  the  production  of  food  supplies  for  the  people  in 
the  towns.  Besides  this,  it  was  long  believed  that  the  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  from  which  the  pines  had  been  cut,  had  soil  that  was  poor  and  sandy — useless 
for  agriculture.  This  land  was  even  called  by  the  unfavorable  name  of  "pine  barrens." 
There  are  more  sand  ridges  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  it  is  true,  but  most 
of  the  soil  is  rich  loam,  and  there  is  much  better  drainage  than  along  the  Saginaw  river 
and  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay.  Today  these  ''pine  barrens''  are  being  occupied  for 
farms  and  stock  raising,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  parts  could  be  reforested 
with  profit.  There  are  nearly  5,000  people  to  the  square  mile  in  Bay  City,  and  only  50 
per  square  mile  in  the  rest  of  the  county. 

*  See  page  83  (original  text). 

•  History  of  Bay  County,  Gansser,  pages  139-141. 
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Loyal  Americans 

The  sincere  and  loyal  character  of  our  population  in  the  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  country  was  fighting  for  the  Union,  is  shown  by  the  enlistments.  "The  chil- 
dren of  1842  were  the  young  men  of  1861  to  1865,  and  the  noble  precept  and  example 
of  James  G.  Bimey,  the  butcast  from  his  native  heath,  the  self-denying  pioneer,  were 
rewarded  by  their  devoted  service  in  times  that  tried  men's  souls.  The  records  of  the 
office  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Michigan  show  that  Bay  County,  during  those  four 
years,  sent  about  511  soldiers  forth  to  the  battle^  of  whom  eighty-five  died  in  service, 
while  many  more,  from  wounds  and  sickness,  gave  up  their  young  lives  after  being 
mustered  out,  but  before  peace  came  to  bless  our  land.  When  we  find  that  the  federal 
census  of  1860  gave  Bay  County  a  population  of  3,164  men,  women  and  children, 
(5517  in  1864  or  1865)  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  sacrifices  of  men  and  money  made 
by  this  community,  that  our  nation  might  live  one  and  indivisible."' 

The  response  to  the  call  of  our  coimtry  in  the  Spanish-American  war  was  also 
prompt  and  enthusiastic.  And  today  Bay  County  again  shows  its  patriotism,  not  only 
by  furnishing  its  full  share  or  more  in  volunteers  for  active  service,  but  also  by  respond- 
ing to  appeals  for  money  and  for  other  aid  in  a  way  that  is  exceeded  by  few  places  of 
equal  population  in  the  country.  The  new  view  that  in  a  republic  every  citizen,  not 
just  those  who  are  willing  to  volunteer,  must  share  in  the  necessary  dangers  and 
sacrifices  demanded  in  such  a  war,  is  accepted  by  the  great  majority  in  Bay  County  as  a 
patriotic  duty. 

Living  Conditions 

There  has  been  a  steady  development  in  the  living  conditions  in  Bay  County, 
keeping  pace  with  the  changes  made  possible  by  modem  inventions  and  discoveries. 
These  improvements  are,  most  of  them,  such  that  the  laborer  and  farmer,  as  well  as 
others,  can  make  use  of  them  and  can  have  a  modem  home  regardless  of  its  size  and 
location.  The  early  conditions  have  been  described  to  some  extent  already,  and  the 
change  from  those  days  seems  remarkable.  We  smile  now  at  the  fact  that  cows  were 
allowed  to  roam  at  large  through  the  city  streets,  causing  those  who  desired  lawns  and 
gardens  to  erect  fences  as  a  protection  from  the  cattle.  Then  came  the  state  law, 
planned  it  is  said,  by  John  L.  Stoddard — after  the  cit/s  mayor  vetoed  a  similar  rule 
passed  by  the  Common  Council — ^forbidding  the  pasturing  of  cattle  in  the  streets  of 
cities  of  over  10,000  population.  A  city  pound  was  then  established  on  Grant  Street, 
between  Sixth  and  McKinley,  and  later  at  Tenth  and  Johnson  streets,  to  which  the 
stray  cows  were  driven.  The  owner  could  obtain  his  property  by  paying  a  fine,  which 
included  its  board  and  lodging  while  in  the  pound.  Gradually  it  has  been  possible  to 
rid  the  city  of  the  unsightly  fences. 

The  kerosene  lamp,  introduced  in  the  settlement  by  the  Cottrells  as  a  great 
improvement  in  the  method  of  lighting,  has  long  since  been  replaced  for  general  use  by 
gas  and  electricity.  The  first  gas  company  erected  its  plant  and  laid  pipes  in  1868,  at  a 
time  when  houses  were  being  built  at  the  rate  of  from  400  to  500  a  year,  and  electricity 
was  introduced  in  1882.  Other  conveniences,  now  greatly  improved,  were  introduced 
quite  early.  For  protection  from  fire,  first  arrangements  were  made  about  1859.  City 
water  was  provided  in  1872,  and  a  library  in  1870.   The  first  newspaper,  the  Bay  City 

*  See  Michigan  in  the  War,  p.  66. 

•  History  of  Bay  County ^  Gansser,  p.  348. 
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Press,  was  published  as  a  weekly  in  1856  for  but  a  few  weeks.  It  was  edited  by  James 
Bimey.*  A  more  lasting  start  was  made  by  the  "Press,"  which  was  first  published  in 
1859.  Since  then  the  dty  has  been  supplied  with  news  by  one  and  most  of  the  time  by 
two  or  more  papers. 

The  first  cemetery  was  established  about  1840  in  a  sand  ridge  in  the  block  bounded 
by  Washington,  Saginaw,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets.  It  was  abandoned  after  the 
the  Pine  Ridge  cemetery  was  established  by  James  Bimey.  Many  skeletons  have  been 
found  there  during  the  building  operations  in  recent  years.  It  is  difficult  to  find  out  who 
was  the  first  regular  doctor  in  Bay  County,  as  reports  differ,  but  it  is  dear 
that  after  1857  the  county  was  weQ  supplied.  But  hospital  arrangements  were  lading 
during  most  of  our  history.  Until  the  establishment  of  the  Mercy  Hospital  in  1900  it 
was  necessary  to  rely  on  Saginaw  hospitals  for  such  service. 

The  "floating  population"  of  Bay  County  in  the  lumbering  days  was  very  large. 
Men  stopped  here  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  lumber  woods.  Men  without  families 
came  to  work  in  the  mills  during  the  rush  season.  During  the  winter  there  were  a 
gxeat  number  of  sailors  staying  here,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
spring.  Business  men  with  interests  in  this  part  of  the  state  and  homes  dsev^ere  had 
to  be  provided  with  lodging,  and  traveling  salesmen  have  long  made  this  their  head- 
quarters while  visiting  towns  in  northeastern  Michigan. 

For  such  people,  hotels  were  established  early  in  our  history.  The  first  frame 
house  of  the  Trombles'  became  the  River  House,  and  later  the  Center  House.  In  a 
later  period  the  Astor  House  of  Portsmouth  was  well  known.  In  Lower  Saginaw  the 
home  of  Sidney  S.  Campbell  was  first  used  as  a  hotel,  and  was  later  enlarged  by  Rouedi, 
1862,  and  named  the  Globe  Hotel.  The  Wolverton  House  was  established  at  Third  and 
Water  Streets,  the  very  center  of  the  town,  by  J.  S.  Barclay  in  1852.  It  was  named 
after  the  first  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  for  many  years 
considered  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  Eraser  Hotel,  erected 
by  James  Fraser,  at  Center  and  Water  Streets,  was  a  wonderful  improvement  of  1865 
and  1866.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Christmas  day,  1906,  but  was  soon  replaced 
by  the  present  Wenonah  Hotel  (1908)  which  ranks  hi^  among  the  hotels  of  the  state 
OB  account  of  its  beauty,  its  pleasant  location  near  Wenonah  Park  and  the  liver, 
while  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section,  and  for  its  excellent 
service. 

Churches:  After  the  religious  services  hdd  in  pioneer  days  by  James  G.  Bimey, 
churches  of  many  denominations  were  established,  one  after  another.  Meetings  would 
be  held  in  Bimey  Hall,  in  the  school  house,  or  in  the  church  building  of  some 
other  denomination.  The  church  services  would  be  irregular,  but  the  Sunday  schods, 
directed  often  by  a  group  of  the  ladies,  hdd  sessions  somewhere  every  Sunday.  As  the 
church  organization  grew  stronger,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  church  building. 
The  first  church  building  erected  for  the  piirpose  in  the  county,  however,  was  not  in  the 
villages,  but  was  near  the  banks  of  the  Kawkawlin  river  at  the  Indian  Mission.  Thb 
building  was  erected  in  1847  under  the  direction  of  Reverend  Brown,  a  Methodist 

*  James  Bimey  was  the  son  of  James  G.  Bimey,  and  was  for  years  one  of  our  best 
known  citizens.  He  was  state  senator,  1858-1860;  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Michigan, 
1860;  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  this  district  for  the  next  four  years;  editor  of  the 
Bay  City  Chronicle,  1871  to  1876,  and  United  States  Minister  to  the  Netherlands  in 
1876. 
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missionaiy  for  tlie  Indians  in  that  section  J  The  first  churches  in  Bay  City  were  all 
built  on  Washington  Street,  between  Second  and  Tenth  Streets.'  This  peculiar  fact  is 
explained  by  a  provision  made  by  the  original  Saginaw  Bay  Company  in  making  its 
plat  of  Lower  Saginaw.  It  set  aside  two  lots  in  each  of  a  certain  number  of  blocks  on 
Washington  Street  to  be  donated  to  church  societies  for  buildings  that  must  be  erected 
under  conditions  approved  by  the  directors  of  the  company.  One  of  these  buildings, 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  is  still  in  use  as  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  across  from  the 
City  Hall.  Later,  as  the  city  grew,  Washington  became  a  business  street,  and  the 
churches  sold  their  property  there  and  built  new  and  better  buildings  on  their  present 
sites. 

Other  Organizations:  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized  and 
reorganized  several  times  before  the  present  active  association  succeeded  in  erecting 
the  modem  and  useful  building  that  it  now  occupies.  The  first  oiganization  was  in 
1868,  and  rooms  were  rented  in  the  Averill  block  on  Center  Avenue.  This  died  from 
lack  of  interest.  A  new  society  was  formed  in  1885,  and  a  building  at  the  comer  of 
Center  and  Washington  Avenues  was  occupied  until  the  purchase  of  a  building  on 
Adams,  between  Center  and  Sixth. 

In  a  social  and  charitable  way  the  ladies  of  Bay  County  made  an  early  start. 
The  newspapers  of  the  sixties,  give  accounts  of  their  activities,  such  as  holding  a  grand 
May  Day  celebration  in  Bimey  Hall.  In  1886  they  established  the  Old  Ladies'  Home, 
and  cared  for  the  children  in  the  same  place  until  a  building  could  be  erected.  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was  organized  in  1891,  and  up  to  the  time  that 
its  new  building  was  occupied  in  Febmary,  1916,  it  had  had  five  or  six  different  tem- 
porary quarters.  Now  it  is  able  to  accomplish  much  good  that  was  impossible  without 
such  a  home.  Today  there  are  a  number  of  other  women's  organizations,  the  real  object 
of  each  being  to  improve  living  conditions  of  the  city  in  every  possible  way.  The 
Civic  League,  in  which  all  of  the  women  of  the  city  are  interested,  is  doing  wonderful 
work  by  means  of  its  many  departments,  and  it  is  increasing  its  activities  each  year. 
At  present  it  has  the  following  departments:  \^ting  Nurse  and  Free  Dispensary, 
which  carries  on  a  variety  of  work,  including  that  of  a  sewing  circle,  children's  Christ- 
mas cheer,  anti-tuberctdosis,  and  milk  fund;  Social  Service,  which  attends  to  the 
collecting  and  distributing  of  food  and  clothing;  the  City  Beautiful;  Mothers'  Club; 
Sanitary,  and  Junior  departments. 

Recreation:  There  have  been  wonderful  opportunities  for  recreation  and  sport  of 
all  kinds  from  the  earliest  years  in  the  settlement  on  account  of  the  location  near  the 
river  and  bay.  Men  used  to  come  here  on  their  vacations  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  for  hunting  and  fishing  trips.  Summer  resorts  have  long  been  popular  along  the 
bay  shore,  offering  excellent  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  and  other  pleasures.  There  were 
organizations  to  assist  the  people  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  opportunities  for  pleasure,  at 
a  very  early  date.  In  1867  there  were  a  Rifle  Club,  Nautical  Qub,  and  a  Baseball 
Gub.  Men  accustomed  to  handling  logs  often  used  to  engage  in  water  sports,  such  as 
log  rolling  contests,  in  which  each  of  two  men,  balancing  on  a  log,  would  strive  to  cause 
the  other  to  lose  his  balance  and  fall  into  the  river. 

For  many  years  boat  races  were  held.    There  were  contests  between  sailboats  of 

all  classes.   Later,  power  boats  were  made  here  and  some  of  the  fastest  launches  of  the 

country,  such  as  the  "Secret,"  have  raced  on  the  river. 

'  History  of  Bay  County,  Gansser,  pages  142  and  272. 
'  See  Appendix  for  the  names  and  location  of  each. 
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The  winter  has  afforded  ice  skatlzig  and  boating  on  the  river.  There  were  skating 
rinks  and  toboggan  slides.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago  tobogganing  was  very 
popular.  Long  flat  coasters  were  used,  and  slides  were  built  out  Center  Avenue.  These 
were  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  produced  a  slide  about  two  blocks  long.  A  fee  was 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  toboncans  the  same  as  for  the  skating  rinks. 

Parks:  The  Saginaw  Bay  Company,  when  platting  their  village  of  Lower  Saginaw, 
had  made  provision  for  permanent  parks.  These  are  located  at  First  and  Washington, 
Ninth  and  Madison,  and  Center  and  Jefferson  Streets.  Later  a  much  laiger  one, 
known  as  Carrol  Park,  was  donated  to  the  city  by  C.  C.  Fitzhugh.  There  is  also  a  park 
on  Broadway  Avenue,  but  until  recently  no  parks  were  provided  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  A  block  has  now  been  purchased  for  such  a  park  at  the  comer  of  Midland  and 
Williams  Streets.  One  of  the  best  sites  for  a  paik  would  be  on  the  river  bank,  but  no 
provision  was  made  for  one  until  1908,  when  money  was  borrowed  for  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  the  beautiful  Wenonah  pai^.  Several  business  Uocks  were  torn  down, 
the  river  bank  was  built  up  with  material  dredged  from  the  river,  and  today  it  is  a 
delightful  spot  near  the  center  of  our  main  business  district. 

Business  AcUvUies:  The  business  activities  of  Bay  City  have  kept  pace  with  the 
industrial  development  The  first  stores  started  by  the  Trombles  and  Captain  IHerce 
were  followed  by  numberiess  others,  so  that  today  the  retail  stores  of  the  dty  rank 
with  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Most  of  the  very  old  firms  have  gone  out  of 
business,  but  there  are  a  number  that  date  back  to  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Among  the 
oldest  is  the  Jennison  Hardware  Co.  C.  E.  Jennison,  whose  father  had  an  interest  in 
the  "Governor  March,"  the  steamboat  that  came  up  the  river  in  July,  1856,  started 
business  about  1850.  The  bakery  of  Frederick  Arnold,  at  Fifth  and  Saginaw  Streets, 
was  established  in  1856.  In  the  directory  for  1866  and  1867  are  found  the  names  of 
C.  R.  Hawley  and  S.  V.  Wilkin. 

Banks:  The  first  banking  institution — ^the  Bay  Bank — ^was  established  in  the 
village  in  the  year  1863.  This  was  reorganized  the  next  year  into  the  First  National 
Bank.  It  was  followed  in  1869  by  the  State  Bank  and  the  Bay  City  Bank.  The  Bank 
of  Wenona,  which  later  became  the  Lumberman's  State  Bank,  was  organized  in  1872, 
and  the  Second  National  Bank  in  1874.  The  present  healthy  condition  of  our  business 
and  industries  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  increase  in  deposits  each  year,  while  the 
total  resources  of  all  of  the  banks  run  far  into  the  m]Uions---$19,01 1,278. 45  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  an  increase  of  about  $7,500,000  in  one  year. 

An  organization  of  the  business  and  professional  men  who  are  alive  to  the  needs  of 
the  city  is  needed  for  any  growing  community.  The  first  organization  of  this  kind  in  the 
county  was  started  in  1865.  It  had  "Keep  Moving"  for  its  motto.*  But  it  evidently 
failed  to  keep  moving,  for  it  is  recorded  that  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized 
February  1,  1882,  and  that  it  accomplished  much  for  the  booming  town.  But  by 
1884  this,  too,  had  "gone  to  sleep."i<^  This  sort  of  history  probably  repeated  itsdf 
several  times.  Today,  however,  and  for  a  number  of  years  past.  Bay  City  has  had  a 
very  active,  well  organized,  and  efficient  group  of  business  and  professional  men.  This 
"Bay  City  Board  of  Commerce"  works  continually  for  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  city  and  of  this  section  of  the  state.  It  takes  the  lead  in  many  matters  of 
civic  importance  as  well  as  in  affairs  of  business.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  anne 
active  and  helpful  sectional  organizations  of  the  business  and  professional  men. 

•  Directory  for  1868-1869,  p.  15.  »«  Bay  City  Tribune— jBBUBiy  27, 1884. 
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A  BOOK  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY 

Another  example  of  book-making  which  uses  materials  collected 
in  part  by  pupils  and  in  part  by  teachers  is  the  volume  entitled 
"Real  Stories  From  Baltimore  County  History"  published  by  Warwick 
and  York,  of  Baltimore,  and  edited  by  Miss  Isobel  Davidson.  Some 
examples  of  the  stories  in  this  book  are  as  follows: 

British  Consulate 

"The  Refuge  of  an  English  Exile,  125  Years  Ago." 

More  than  a  century  ago  a  British  gentleman  and  soldier  was  banished  from 
England,  and  he  sought  his  refuge  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Baltimore.  He  was  allowed 
to  sail  for  these  shores  with  the  understanding  of  the  British  courts  that  he  was  to  be 
lashed  for  one-half  hour  on  a  certain  day  of  every  remaining  jrear  of  his  life.  The 
banished  one  was  under  careful  watch  of  the  British  government,  and  the  severe 
penalty  imposed  by  the  court  was  carried  out. 

Although  this  was  more  than  a  century  ago,  yet  two  Marylanders  who  witnessed 
some  of  the  beatings  are  still  living.  The  thrashings  were  brutal  in  the  extreme,  yet  the . 
exile  stood  them  unflinchingly  and  insisted  that  they  be  imposed,  as  the  order  of  the 
court  could  not  be  evaded. 

The  eye-witnesses  to  the  'beatings'  are  Thomas  James  McGill,  eighty-six  years 
old,  116  E.  Montgomery  Street,  through  whom  the  story  came  to  light  at  this  late  day, 
and  a  colored  servant.  Marguerite  Riley,  90  years  old,  who  lives  within  a  shadow  of 
where  her  master,  the  exile,  was  lashed  to  a  tree  to  receive  the  penalty  of  the  court.  The 
lash  was  applied  without  mercy,  and  the  body  of  the  exile  was  torn  to  ribbons  on  these 
occasions.  The  exile  was  no  other  than  the  brother  of  William  Dawson,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  first  English  consul  for  the  Maryland  district,  and  who  built  the  historic  English 
Consul  residence  on  the  old  Annapolis  State  road,  in  the  Thirteenth  district  of  Balti- 
more County. 

The  story  of  the  exiled  one  was  told  by  himself  to  Mr.  McGill,  who  was  then  a  lad 
of  twelve  years. 

McGill's  father  had  a  farm  near  the  Dawson  mansion,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  young 
McGill  to  pass  by  the  historic  place  every  day  on  his  way  to  get  spring  water.  He 
became  acquainted  with  the  exile,  who  was  a  bachelor,  and  who  craved  youthful 
company.  One  day,  while  seated  under  the  tall,  massive  oak,  to  which  he  was  bound  to 
receive  the  order  of  court,  Dawson  imparted  the  history  of  his  life  to  young  McGill,  but 
was  careful  not  to  divulge  the  reason  he  was  banished  from  England.  Dawson  was 
then  about  fifty  years  old.   ''My  son,"  said  Dawson,  "there  is  a  day  approaching  that 
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is  the  saddest  day  in  the  year  for  me.  I  hope  on  that  day  that  you  will  take  another 
route  for  your  water.  You  are  but  a  boy  and  I  cannot  explain  to  yoa  my  secret,  other 
than  to  teQ  you  that  I  am  an  eziie  from  my  mother  country,  and  I  am  to  be  lashed 
within  a  few  days  for  a  wrong  that  I  committed  in  defense  of  my  own  honor." 

Continuing,  the  exile  said:  ''Through  my  parents'  influence  I  was  allowed  to  come 
to  this  country,  but  only  with  the  understanding  that  I  should  be  lashed  every  year. 
That  day  b  approaching  and  I  will  pay  a  part  of  the  penalty." 

Young  McGill's  curiosity  was  aroused  and  he  watched  the  Dawson  mansion 
doady.  Sure  enongh,  about  two  weeks  later  he  saw  the  exile  bound  securely  to  a  tree, 
and  the  executioner  of  his  sentence  applying  the  lash  with  all  of  his  vigor.  The  man 
who  was  putting  on  the  lashes  so  unrdentingly  was  no  other  than  McGill's  own  cousin, 
IK^lliam  Hawkes,  who  was  paid  $5 .  00  for  doing  the  whipping.  The  exile  shrieked  with 
pain,  yet  he  called  to  his  castigator  to  keep  applying  the  lash  for  the  spedfied  Hnie 
Dawson  had  many  slaves,  but  they  refused  the  task  of  beating  thdr  master,  even  when 
threatened  with  death.  For  nearly  ten  years  McGiH  witnessed  the  scene  of  Dawson 
recdving  his  sentence.  The  Dawson  mansion  is  one  of  the  most  historic  buildings  in  the 
State.  It  was  built  for  the  exile's  brother  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  today  it  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  old  building  is  of  typical  Colonial  design,  and  eveiy 
piece  of  material  used  in  its  construction  was  imported  from  En^and.  Each  of  the 
17  rooms  in  the  mansion  is  fitted  out  with  fine  gray  Italian  marble  mante^ieces  and 
open  fireplaces  made  of  heavy  brownstone.  The  ceilings  of  all  of  the  rooms  are  adorned 
with  masterpieces  of  stucco  woriL,  and  the  solid  silver  door  knobs  and  plates  which  were 
installed  in  Uie  house  at  the  time  of  its  erection  are  still  on  the  premises. 

In  the  spadous  dining  room  one  of  the  first  ovens  built  in  this  state  by  Henry  Reip^ 
who  was  then  located  at  8  Paca  Street,  is  still  in  good  condition.  Mahogany  banisters 
and  railings  abound  throughout  the  entire  house,  and  the  heavy  walnut  floors  and 
stairwa}rs  do  not  show  the  least  sign  of  wear.  The  mansion  is  equipped  with  a  wine 
cellar  and  quaint  old  lockers  that,  when  closed  by  their  heavy  doors,  are  as  impregnable 
as  a  fortress.  The  doors  of  the  building  are  of  seasoned  oak  and  five  inches  tldck.  The 
shutters  of  the  mansion  disappear  in  the  walls. 

The  house  has  a  frontage  of  90  feet  and  a  d^th  of  50  feet,  the  rooms  bdng  divided 
so  that  each  one  will  front  on  a  side  of  the  house,  affording  a  good  view  over  the  (ana 
and  giving  plenty  of  light  An  old  suit  of  heavy  armor,  found  in  the  wine  cdlar  about 
fifty  years  ago,  is  now  in  possession  of  Colond  Franklin,  of  the  British  Army,  who  was 
a  relative  of  Dawson. 

The  oak  tree  to  which  Dawson  was  lashed  for  his  beatings  still  stands,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  state,  measuring  15  feet,  10  inches,  around  the  trunk,  reaching  to  a 
height  of  1 75  feet.  A  laige  grove  of  oak,  birch  and  sweet  honey-bean  trees  surround  the 
old  mansion. 

The  old  Dawson  mansion  b  now  owned  by  Otto  Unger,  private  secretary  to  Col- 
lector of  Customs  William  A.  Stone.  The  hbtoric  home,  once  the  retreat  of  two 
polished  gentlemen,  who  Uved  in  sedusion,  b  now  being  used  as  a  modem  home,  and 
the  fidds  that  were  formerly  worked  by  a  score  of  slaves  are  now  the  recreation  centre 
for  a  large  and  happy  family. 

JemtURM 
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The  Story  of  a  Railroad 
1828 

Something  was  going  to  happen  at  Ellicott's  Mills.  Such  a  strange  thing,  tool 
Little  Francis  EUicott  heard  about  it  every  day,  for  all  the  people  were  talking  of  noth- 
ing but  the  new  railroad.  Not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  railroad,  but  it  had  been 
settled  that  they  were  to  have  one,  coming  from  Baltimore  straight  out  to  Ellicott's 
Mills,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles.  Then  the  road  would  go  on  from  the  Patapsco 
Valley  into  the  Potomac  Valley  at  the  Point  of  Rocks;  and  then,  most  wonderfid  of  all, 
it  was  to  wind  its  way  over  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  road  was  to  be 
called  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  though  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  rails 
could  be  run  all  the  way  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Francis  was  enthusiastic  about  it,  but  there  were  many  who  shook  their  heads  and 
said,  "It  can't  be  donel"  The  old  gentleman  who  sat  leisurely  on  his  big  front  piazza 
would  solumly  shake  his  head  and  say,  "The  builders  expect  one  horse  to  do  the  work  of 
ten  on  the  ordinary  turnpike  road.  Even  if  the  wheels  of  the  coaches  are  to  run  on  iron 
rails  made  fast  to  the  ground,  it  can't  be  done!" 

You  see,  it  was  all  new  and  untried.  Every  one  was  familiar  with  traveling  by 
stagecoach,  by  horseback,  and  by  boat,  but  no  one  knew  anything  about  traveling  by 
raiL  To  be  sure,  up  in  Massachusetts  something  of  the  kind  had  been  tried  in  hauling 
granite  and  coal,  but,  this,  the  fourth  road  of  its  kind  built  in  the  country,  was  the  first 
built  for  both  passengers  and  freight. 

When  Francis  heard  this,  he  sought  out  grandfather  on  the  porch  and  said: 
"Grandfather,  the  new  railroad  is  coming.  What  fun  it  will  be  to  see  the  string  of 
coaches  with  a  horse  in  front  pulling  them  over  the  rails!  They  will  come  faster  than 
the  stagecoach  comes  into  the  village,  even  when  the  stage  driver  cracks  his  whip,  and 
blows  his  horn  a  loud  blast" 

Indeed,  every  one  thought  much  as  Francis  did;  even  the  men  who  planned  the 
road  did  not  dream  of  the  iron  horse  which  has  come  to  draw  our  long,  heavy  trains 
across  the  country  with  such  ease.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Francis  was  filled 
with  joy,  for  on  July  4, 1828,  the  railroad  was  begun,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  in  Balti- 
more with  all  ceremony. 

In  the  spring  of  1830  the  double  track,  which  had  been  laid  as  far  as  the  MiUs,  was 
ready  for  use.  A  notice  that  the  line  would  be  opened  to  the  public  and  that  the  fare  to 
Ellicott's  Mills  and  return  was  seventy-five  cents,  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

On  that  first  morning  a  crowd  gathered  to  await  the  incoming  passenger  train,  our 
friend  Francis  among  them.  When  at  length  a  staid  horse  came  trotting  along,  drawing 
after  him  the  small  but  well-filled  cars,  Francis  was  the  most  disappointed  lad  you  ever 
saw. 

"Grandpa,  it  is  just  the  old  coach  on  rails.  It  doesn't  go  any  faster  than  the  coach 
along  the  turnpike,"  grumbled  our  little  friend. 

"Well,  it  makes  enough  noise  to  let  us  know  it  is  coming,  at  any  rate,"  said  grand- 
pa, with  a  smile. 

Later  in  the  sunmier  something  happened  that  was  not  all  disappointing.  One 
morning  at  breakfast  Mr.  Ellicott  said:  "Something  is  coming  on  the  railroad  today, 
my  son,  that  you  will  wish  to  see.  Don't  miss  it" 
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While  Francis  wondered  how  his  father  coidd  take  such  an  interest  in  the  stupid 
raiboad,  he  was  on  the  watch  with  others  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen.  His  Either 
told  him  that  a  wonderful  new  horse  was  on  its  way.  "A  wonderful  device,  I  am  told," 
said  his  father.    "I  am  most  anxious  to  see  it." 

"What  is  it,  father?"  asked  Francis. 

"They  caU  it  a  locomotive." 

"A  locomotive?"  repeated  Francis,  wonderingly. 

"Yes,  a  machine  to  take  the  place  of  horses  in  drawing  cars,"  answered  his  father. 
"Mr.  Peter  Cooper  has  one  built,  and  he  is  to  try  it  today.  You  may  remember  that 
this  is  Mr.  Cooper,  who  has  copper  works  at  Canton.  Stockton  &  Stokes,  I  hear,  will 
send  the  best  horse  they  have,  the  big  gray  you  admire  so  much,  for  a  race  with  the 
locomotive.  The  machine  is  to  draw  a  car  and  the  gray  is  to  draw  another,  running  oo 
the  second  track." 

"Hurrah!"  said  Francis,  "now  for  a  race!  Of  course  the  gray  will  win,  for  every 
one  says  it  is  the  finest  horse  in  the  world.  Anyway,  I  am  going  to  throw  my  hat  in  the 
air  for  the  first  horse  that  comes  in  sight. 

"All  right,"  replied  the  father,  excitedly.  "Toss  your  hat,  then,  for  the  first  loco- 
motive in  America  that  has  drawn  a  passenger  coach,  for  here  it  comes!" 

Francis  never  could  tell  afterwards  just  what  his  picture  of  a  locomotive  had  been 
— something  rather  like  a  horse,  perhaps — but  certainly  nothing  like  that  queer  little 
black  machine  about  as  large  as  a  good-sized  chaise. 

"What  makes  it  go?"  he  asked  his  father,  in  utter  amazement. 

"Steam,"  was  his  father's  unsatisfactory  answer.  He  had  watched  the  teakettle 
on  the  stove,  with  the  steam  puffing  out,  but  never  anything  like  this  happened.  The 
teakettle  did  not  go  jumping  over  the  stove.  How  could  steam  move  that  strange 
black  object  along  the  track?  It  was  strange,  indeed,  but  here  it  moved — this  iron 
horse,  at  a  rapid  rate — drawing  behind  it  a  car  filled  with  directors  of  the  railroad  and 
their  friends. 

The  gray  horse  was  forgotten  in  the  excitement,  and  every  one  was  curious  to  see 
the  locomotive.  Francis  walked  down  to  the  end  of  the  line  with  his  father,  where  a 
great  many  people  were  crowding  around  the  little  engine  as  it  came  to  a  stop  at  the 
dose  of  the  first  half  of  its  trial  trip. 

The  little  train  had  come  around  the  curves  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and 
at  its  greatest  speed  had  covered  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  Some  people  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  speed  could  not  long  be  endured,  that  being  whirled  along  at  such  a 
pace  would  bring  disaster.    But  every  one  on  board  the  car  seemed  very  happy. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  happy  man  that  day,  and  every  one  congratulated  him  upon  his 
success.  A  gentleman  had  written  in  his  memorandum  book  while  the  train  was  going 
at  top  speed  this  sentence:  "A  revolution  has  begun.   Horsepower  is  doomed!" 

Francis  looked  at  the  locomotive — ^first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  It  did  not 
look  much  like  the  monster  iron  horses  of  today;  rather  like  a  toy  beside  them.  The 
whole  engine  weighed  about  a  ton,  had  four  wheels,  and,  most  of  all,  its  boiler,  about  as 
large  as  a  flour  barrel,  stood  standing  straight  up  in  the  air  instead  of  l3ring  on  its  side,  as 
in  the  engine  of  today.  This  little  engine  was  named  the  "Tom  Thumb,"  and  every 
small  boy  who  saw  it  that  day  decided  he  would  be  an  engineer  and  run  an  engine  just 
like  this  one  of  Peter  Cooper's. 
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But  what  of  the  race?  Francis  was  sitting  on  the  porch  at  home  before  he  thought 
of  the  gray  horse.   ''Didn't  the  horse  come?"  he  asked  of  his  father. 

"One  of  the  gentlemen  told  me,"  answered  his  father,  ''that  they  expected  to  meet 
him  somewhere  on  the  return  and  to  race  from  there  to  town." 

The  next  day  Francis  heard  about  the  race.  It  seemed  that  the  horse  did  meet  the 
returning  engine  at  the  Relay  House,  where  the  race  began.  While  the  engine  was  get- 
ting up  steam  the  horse  gained  upon  it,  and  he  was  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead 
when  the  excitement  began.  This  is  the  stoiy  of  the  race,  as  told  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  par^y: 

"The  safety-valve  began  to  scream  and  the  engine  began  to  gain.  The  pace 
increased,  the  passengers  shouted,  the  engine  gained  on  the  horse,  soon  it  lapped  him — 
the  silk  was  plied — the  race  was  neck  and  neck,  nose  and  nose,  then  the  engine  passed 
the  horse  and  a  great  hurrah  hailed  the  victory.  But  it  was  not  repeated,  for  just  at  this 
time,  when  the  gray's  master  was  about  giving  up,  the  band  which  drove  the  puUey, 
which  drove  the  blower,  slipped  from  the  drum,  the  safety-valve  ceased  to  scream  and 
the  engine  began  to  wheeze  and  pant  In  vain  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  his  own  engine- 
man  and  fireman,  lacerated  his  hands  in  attempting  to  replace  the  band  upon  the 
wheel;  in  vain  he  tried  to  urge  the  fire  with  light  wood;  the  horse  gained  on  the  machine 
and  passed  it;  and  although  the  band  was  presently  replaced  the  horse  was  too  far  ahead 
to  be  overtaken,  and  came  in  winner  of  the  race." 

Although  the  horse  reached  town  first,  the  victory  reaUy  belonged  to  the  loco- 
motive. There  were  no  more  trials  of  speed  between  horse  and  steam  power.  In  less 
than  a  year  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  gave  up  the  use  of  horses  altogether,  and  in  less 
than  ten  years  there  were  about  three  thousand  miles  of  track  in  the  country. 

Our  little  Francis  Ellicott,  grown  to  a  man,  visited  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia 
in  1876,  and  there  saw  an  engine  weighing  fifty  tons.  He  thought  of  the  "Tom  Thmnb" 
and  laughed.  "The  steam  locomotive  has  about  reached  its  limit,"  he  said  to  himself. 
His  son,  Francis  Ellicott,  saw  in  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  a  freight  engine  which  weighed  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  tons.  He  contrasted  the  monster  with  the  picture  his  father 
had  of  the  "Tom  Thumb"  of  1828,  and  glanced  to  the  new  electric  locomotive  not  far 
away.  Smiling,  he  said  to  himself,  "The  steam  locomotive  has  about  reached  its  limit." 

Adapted — Stone  and  Fickett,  Days  and  Deeds  a  Hundred  Years  Ago, 

Isabel  Davidson 
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The  local  environment  of  the  school,  both  physical  and  sodal,  is 
sure  to  3rield  abundant  material  if  teachers  will  only  follow  the 
examples  given  in  the  last  two  sections,  where  it  was  shown  that 
whole  books  can  be  compiled.  That  there  is  not  enough  for  a  book 
need  not  discourage  anyone.  Single  lessons  added  to  the  material 
in  ordinary  textbooks  will  always  help  to  enliven  instruction. 

In  this  section  some  examples  will  be  given  of  such  single  lessons 
dealing  with  local  environment. 

1£AT£RIAL  7IL0M  BOWLING  GREEN,  OHIO 

The  following  represents  in  outline  a  part  of  what  the  third  grade 
of  the  Training  School  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio,  is  doing.  The  material  for  this  cour^  of  study  was  gathered 
and  formulated  by  Miss  Effie  Alexander ^  formerly  Third-Grade 
Critic  in  the  Training  School,  now  Primary  Supervisor  in  the  schools 
of  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Indians  of  the  Maumee  Valley 

How  did  this  country  look  when  the  first  white  settlers  came? 

Visit  a  near-by  woods. 

How  did  the  natives  live? 

Homes:  Located  near  streams,  springs  and  lakes.  Tepee  made  by  sticking  poles 
in  groimd,  fastening  them  together  at  top  and  covering  them  with  bark,  skins  and 
branches  of  trees.  Mats  made  of  rushes,  tough  grass  or  moss.  Opening  left  at  tofp  for 
smoke  to  escape.  Cabins  made  for  more  permanent  homes  were  about  one  hundred 
feet  long  and  fif  teei^  or  twenty  feet  wide.  They  were  covered  with  bark  and  sometimes 
mud  was  placed  over  it.  If  all  couldn't  sleep  on  "floor,  staging  was  built  five  or  six  feet 
from  floor  along  length  of  cabin.  Cabins  buHt  for  summer  use  resembled  arbors.  They 
had  neither  windows  nor  chimneys.  Openings  left  in  roof  above  fires.  Two  families 
used  one  fire  in  common.  Piece  of  bark  or  skin  was  used  as  door.  Foliage  of  trees  and 
grass  placed  on  ground  was  sometimes  used  as  bed.  There  was  no  furniture. 

Pood:  It  was  mostly  meat  secured  by  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing.  It  was 
partially  cooked  in  dishes  made  of  bark.  Meats  and  other  foods  were  placed  with  water 
in  dishes.   Hot  stones  were  dropped  into  dishes  to  cook  food.   There  was  no  salt  for 
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seaaoning.  Bear  meat  was  liked  best  because  of  great  amount  of  oil  it  contained. 
Deer,  raccoon  and  turkey  were  also  eaten.  Eggs  of  wild  fowls,  wild  fruits;  nuts,  beans, 
roots,  com,  bark  and  buds  were  eaten.  Com  was  cooked  on  cob;  or  ground 
between  two  stones,  mixed  with  water  and  baked  on  hot  stones.  Cooking  dishes  were 
never  washed.    Meats  were  preserved  by  smoking  and  drying. 

Clothing:  Winter  clothing  for  men  and  women  was  practically  alike.  It  was  made 
by  joining  together  skins  with  tendons  or  stips  of  leather.  Clothing  hung  from  shoul- 
ders, or  over  one  shoulder  and  under  other  and  extended  to  knees.  Belt  was  usually 
worn.  Front  of  gament  was  pouched  above  belt  to  form  pocket.  Snowshoes,  leggings, 
moccasins  and  sleeves  were  worn  in  winter,  but  removed  upon  entering  wigwam.  little 
dothing  was  wom  in  summer. 

Mariners  and  Customs:  Belts,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  made  of  round  cUm  shells  or 
from  porcupine  quills  were  highly  prized.  They  tattooed  with  thorns  using  charcoal 
mixed  with  grease.  They  painted  all  or  parts  of  bodies  to  frighten  enemies  or  give 
courage  to  themselves.  Both  sexes  wore  earrings,  and  sometimes  rings  in  nose,  made  of 
moUuak  shells  or  other  bright  objects.  Omaments  of  shells,  stones,  bones,  bird  claws, 
etc.,  were  worn. 

Amusements:  They  played  straws,  a  game  somewhat  like  our  game  of  jackstraws, 
and  a  game  which  is  source  of  modem  game  Lacrosse.  Another  game,  known  as  'dish,' 
was  played  with  plum  seeds  which  had  been  darkened  or  carved  on  one  side :  seeds  were 
placed  in  dish,  shaken,  turned  out  and  number  of  seeds  with  dark  or  carved  sides  up 
counted.   One  having  most  dark  or  carved  sides  up  won. 

Personal  Habits:  Water  for  bathing  was  not  in  favor.  Food  was  eaten  from 
hands.  Hands  dripping  with  grease  were  wiped  on  hair  or  clothing.  When  very  dirty 
they  were  wiped  on  shaggy  dog  or  mbbed  with  powdered  wood.  Nails  received  no 
attention.   Vermin  abounded  on  bodies  and  in  wigwams. 

Making  of  Fire:  Fire  was  made  by  striking  two  hard  stones  together  with  glancing 
strokes  over  material  which  would  catch  sparks  and  serve  as  first  kindlings,  or  by 
rotating  dzy  stick  rapidly  back  and  forth  between  hands,  one  end  being  pressed  against 
dry  stone  or  stick. 

Religious  Bdief:  They  worshipped  bones  of  dead.  Feasts  of  dead  were  given.  To 
these  were  brought  bones  of  as  many  dead  as  possible.  Presents  were  offered  them. 
Dancing  and  chanting  were  done  to  accompaniment  of  drums  and  rattles. 

Warfare:  Maumee  Indians  were  revengeful  and  would  go  to  war  on  slightest  pre- 
text. They  went  in  bands,  tribes  or  combination  of  tribes.  Their  weapons  were  bows 
and  arrows,  javelins  or  spears,  stone  axes  and  tomahawks,  and  clubs  made  of  wood. 
These  were  usually  carried  in  belt  or  skin  quiver.  Sometimes  shields  and  armor  were 
used.  Captives  were  used  as  slaves  and  treated  cmelly  if  they  belonged  to  hated  tribe. 
Captive  children  usually  received  good  care.   Scalps  were  kept  as  trophies  of  war. 

Industrial  AcUvities:  Women  put  up  lodges  or  wigwams,  dragged  their  belongings 
from  one  place  to  another,  gathered  wood  for  fire,  found  water,  prepared  food,  raised 
crops,  prepared  skins  and  made  them  into  clothing,  did  much  fishing,  often  made  and 
repaired  canoes,  made  snowshoes  and  utensils,  and  brought  game  from  place  where  it 
was  killed.  Men  hunted,  fished,  went  to  war,  and  sometimes  built  canoes. 
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The  following  is  an  outline  of  what  is  done  in  local  history  by  the 
fourth  grade  in  the  Training  School  of  the  State  Normal  College  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  The  material  for  this  course  of  study  was 
gathered  and  formulated  by  Miss  Margaret  A.  Lemon,  formerly 
Fourth-Grade  Critic  in  the  Training  School. 

Settlement  of  Bowling  Green 

HulTs  Trail:  First  white  men  to  come  through  forest  where  Bowling  Green  now 
stands  were  Hull's  army.  They  were  marching  from  Dayton  to  Detroit  and  passed 
through  about  where  T.  &  O.  C.  track  lies.  This  became  first  wagon  trail  through  In- 
terior of  Wood  G>unty.  It  was  only  one  for  two  decades. 

Purchase  of  Land:  United  States  bought  land  from  Indians  at  price  sli^tiy  less 
than  four  cents  per  acre.  Treaty  was  made  with  Indians  at  foot  of  Maumee  Rapids  in 
1817.    Surveyors  were  sent  two  years  later. 

Swampy  Land:  Because  of  Black  Swamp  and  attendant  unsanitary  condition 
settlement  was  slow. 

Drainage:  With  drainage  of  land  agriculture  developed,  land  increased  in  value 
and  health  conditions  improved. 

First  Settler  in  Bowling  Green:  Elisha  Martindale  bought  forty  acres  of  land 
directly  west  of  and  adjoining  present  fair  grounds.  "He  built  his  cabin  where  the 
present  Fay  House  stands  near  the  great  willow  tree  just  west  of  the  road." 

How  Boioling  Green  Received  its  Name:  Settlers  petitioned  for  postoffice.  Gordon, 
who  was  mail  carrier  and  passed  through  an  old  army  trail  once  every  two  wed^s,  had 
carried  mail  when  only  seventeen  through  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  In  return  for 
tumbler  of  cider  he  suggested  this  name  as  appropriate  to  surrounding  landscape. 

The  First  Store  in  Bowling  Green:  Locke's  Store  opened  in  small  room  in  comer  of 
White  Hall  Tavern,  west  side  of  Main  Street,  just  north  of  intersection  of  liberty 
Street  Robert  Mackey  had  been  licensed  to  sell  goods  and  had  opened  store  on 
Napoleon  Road,  but  had  not  succeeded. 

The  First  School  in  Bowling  Green:  First  school  was  held  in  partially  completed 
Thurstin  cabin  and  lasted  six  weeks.  Thurstin  cabin  is  described  thus:  "A  log  structure 
15x20  feet  in  floor  space,  chinked  with  mud  and  covered  with  shakes  held  in  place  by 
weight-poles."  Sports  at  noon  and  recess  consisted  of  playing  around  in  brush,  swing- 
ing on  grape  vines,  killing  snakes  and  chasing  squirrels.  Pupils  used  whatever  books 
family  happened  to  have.  ''One  brought  a  Testament,  another  a  history,  another  a 
spelling  book,  another  the  Life  of  Marion." 

Discovery  of  Gas  and  Oil:  Land  increased  in  value  from  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty 
dollars  per  acre  to  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Influx  of  settlers  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  gas  and  oil  regions  resulted.  Hammersburg  well  was  drilled  soon  after 
influx  of  people.   Methods  of  transportation  of  oil  have  changed  since  then. 

The  Fire  Department:  First  body  of  fire  fighters  had  only  simple  fire  apparatus 
with  which  to  fight.   Early  fire  department  developed  slowly  into  present  department. 

The  Pioneer  Railroad:  Branch  railroad  was  built  to  Tontogany.  First  train  was 
called  "Old  Huldah."   Railroad  has  been  improved  much  since. 
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Stories  from  Evers'  Pioneer  Scrap  Book: 
Going  to  Mill. 
A  Noted  Bear  Hunt. 
The  Last  of  Big  Game. 
TuAey  Foot  Rock. 
Siege  of  Fort  Meigs. 
The  Old  Exchange  Bell. 

Reference  Books: 

The  Pioneer  Scrap  Book  of  Wood  County  and  the  Afaumee  Valley— Evers, 
Historical  and  Biographical  Record  of  Wood  County — Beers  and  Co. 
A  History  of  Northwestern  Ohio — ^Winter. 
Benjamin  of  Ohio— Otis. 

MATERIAL  FROM  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

The  following  reproduces  a  portion  only  of  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Publicity  of  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce,  It  is 
illustrated  in  the  original  with  a  series  of  interesting  half-tones  and 
suggests  a  method  of  publishing  and  distributing  material  which  may 
very  well  be  imitated  widely. 

The  Live  Stock  Industry  in  Nebraska 

By  Miss  Ella  Knight,  Teacher  of  Commercial  Geography 

Sawiders  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Think  of  a  city  having  a  capacity  for  housing  185,000,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  seven  and  a  half  millions  in  a  single  yearl  Nine  days  woidd  be  the  average  length 
of  residence;  forty  times  each  year,  the  city  would  completely  empty  and  refill.  The 
Union  Stock  Yards  of  Omaha  is  just  such  an  unresting  community,  and  the  visitor  looks 
down  into  the  noisy  pens  and  wonders  at  the  oiganization  and  management  evident 
through  the  stir — ^wonders  how  men's  minds  have  met  the  challenge  of  such  vast 
numbers  in  working  out  the  details  of  providing  food,  shelter,  sanitation  and  trans- 
portation. 

From  what  scattered  regions  have  the  animals  been  collected?  How  have  they 
been  brought  with  proper  care,  to  this  place?  Why  has  this  particular  market,  situated 
in  a  region  of  comparatively  recent  development,  come  to  hold  rank  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  world's  great  markets?  What  demand  necessitates  the  yearly  collecting 
of  these  millions?  What  wise  dreamers  held  the  vision  of  a  great  industry,  enduring 
failure  and  disappointment  until  success  was  their  reward? 

As  Conmierce  has,  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  followed  the  prophecy  of 
Columbus  toward  the  west,  so  these  questions  find  their  answer  in  the  grassy  rolling 
plains  and  deep  rich  soil  of  Nebraska  and  the  country  to  the  north  and  west. 

When  white  men  first  came  to  the  wide  central  plains,  they  found  that  they  could 
not  possess  the  land  until  they  had  won  it  from  the  Indians  and  the  wild  animals. 
Gradually  the  Indian  was  conquered  and  dispossessed  of  his  idle  heritage;  the  bison 
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became  practically  extinct;  the  wild  cattle  have  been  adapted  to  the  uses  of  civilizatkm, 
and  their  strain  has  been  much  improved. 

Cattle  Raising 

Nature  has  always  provided  bountifully  for  grass-eating  animals  ranging  on  the 
plainSi  and  the  farmer  found  in  cattle  raising  on  the  cheap  lands  of  the  arid  short-grass 
regions,  a  business  to  which  he  might  bring  small  capital  and  huge  eneigy  with  most 
encouraging  results. 

Irrigation,  better  methods  of  farming,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms 
have  decreased  the  number  of  range  cattle,  but  have  very  largely  increased  the  number 
of  cattle  raised  in  the  state.  The  free  range  and  the  annual  round-up  have,  in  consider- 
able measure,  given  place  to  diversified  farming  and  the  feeding  of  stock.  Hay  is 
planted  with  the  small  grains  and  takes  their  place  in  the  second  year,  thus  healing  to 
renew  the  fertility  of  the  fields;  the  refuse  of  beet  sugar  is  a  valuable  cattle  food;  and 
in  the  price  paid  for  the  higher  grade  of  stock,  the  farmer  finds  justification  for  his 
change  of  method.  The  daity  cow  has  won  recognition  for  the  state  and  has  helped 
Omaha  to  lead  the  world  in  the  production  of  creamery  butter,  but  the  dairy  cattle  are 
less  than  25%  of  the  total  number,  and  about  30%  of  the  value  of  Nebraska  cattle. 

Hogs 

Hogs  outnumber  cattle  by  more  than  a  million  head  and  represent  in  wealth 
slightly  more  than  one-third  the  value  of  cattle.  In  its  native  environment,  the  hog 
lived  in  the  forest  and  throve  on  the  concentrated  food  of  nut  and  acorn.  Conse- 
quently, although  he  could  not  subsist  on  the  native  grasses  of  the  plains,  the  farms  of 
this  region  yield  him  a  most  satisfying  substitute  for  his  original  food,  and  the  com  bdt 
leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  hogs.  Com  and  barley  are  especially  suited  to  hb 
needs,  and  since  com  yields  the  larger  amount  of  grain  to  the  acre,  com  is  the  cheaper 
food.  There  is  said  to  be  no  cotmty  in  Nebraska  where  com  is  not  a  profitable  crop.  In 
parts  of  the  state  remote  from  the  market,  the  farmer  uses  his  grain  for  feeding,  relying 
for  his  income  on  the  sale  of  his  stock.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  one-third  of  the  Amer- 
ican com  crop  is  marketed  in  the  form  of  pork. 

For  a  time,  hog  cholera  threatened  the  farmer  with  the  double  loss  of  his  com  crop 
and  his  hogs,  but  science  has  allayed  his  fear  by  producing  a  preventive  for  the  disease. 
If  the  live  stock  receipts  of  the  local  market  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  f  army's 
encouragement  in  hog  raising,  we  have  strong  evidence.  In  the  nine  months  ending 
September  30, 1918,  Nebraska  farmers  shipped  to  Omaha  over  200,000  more  hogs  than 
they  had  shipped  during  the  entire  3rear  of  1917. 

Sheep 

The  sheep,  an  animal  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  range,  has  received  comparatively 
little  attention  from  Nebraska  farmers  as  yet  It  b  a  good  climber  in  rou|^  hiUy 
country,  can  travel  far  for  water  or  food,  is  well  suited  to  high  altitudes  and  arid  regions, 
and  by  its  dose  cropping  can  live  on  very  short  grass.  It  is,  therefore,  weQ  adapted  to 
sparsely  settled  country  where  farming  is  extensive  rather  than  intensive.  In  the  days 
of  range  feeding,  the  cattle  man  resented  the  coming  of  the  sheep  herder  because  the 
sheep  often  destroyed  the  roots  of  the  grass  by  close  eating,  and  the  cattle  must  find 
food  elsewhere.   However,  the  same  conditions  which  have  convinced  the  farmer  that 
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farm-fed  cattle  are  more  profitable  than  range  cattle,  are  inducing  him  to  install 
feeding-lots  for  sheep,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  on 
Nebraska  farms. 

Back  of  the  great  Omaha  market,  handling  annually  its  millions  of  head  of  live 
stock;  are  the  farms  with  their  millions  of  animals  and  in  them  we  find  the  source  of  the 
market's  supply.  According  to  the  live  stock  estimate  made  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agrictdture  in  1915,  the  number  of  head  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
and  mules,  was  639%  of  the  popidation  of  the  state.  When  we  look  for  the  farmer's 
incentive  in  turning  the  range  into  cultivated  fields,  and  seek  the  reason  for  increased 
prosperity  through  vastly  more  expensive  methods  of  farming,  we  find  the  farmer's 
eyes  turned  toward  the  market. 

Beginning  of  Omaha  Market 

Up  to  1884  no  live  stock  stopi)ed  at  Omaha,  except  what  was  taken  from  the 
cars  to  rest  in  transit  to  Chicago  or  points  farther  east.  For  several  years,  efforts  had 
been  made  to  establish  a  market  here  but  without  success.  ''In  1883,  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  Company  was  organized  and  entered  upon  the  task  of  building  up  a  live  stock 
market,"  says  Mr.  Carl  A.  Smith,  traffic  manager  of  the  Yards.  "At  the  time  of  the 
organization  there  was  no  settlement  at  the  present  site  of  South  Omaha  which  was 
selected  for  the  establishment  of  the  stock  yards  and  which  was  at  that  time  known  as 
the  Drexd  Farm  about  five  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Omaha. 

"Associated  in  the  enterprise  were  some  of  Omaha's  foremost  citizens,  the  names 
of  whom  will  continue  to  live  in  the  history  of  the  cit/s  great  benefactors.  Among 
them  were  William  A.  Paxton,  John  A.  Creighton,  Alex  Swan,  Thomas  Swobe,  P.  E. 
Qer,  J.  A.  McShane,  and  others.  These  gentlemen  had  imbounded  faith  in  Nebraska 
and  the  West,  and  were  not  afraid  to  back  it  with  their  energy  and  their  capital  in  their 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  state. 

"At  this  particular  time  the  stockmen  were  clamoring  for  a  nearer  market  for  their 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep;  for  there  was  only  one  market  which  was  at  all  accessible  to  the 
stockman  of  the  west,  namely  Chicago.  Although  considered  a  western  market  and  the 
only  one  of  importance  so  far  as  the  western  shipper  was  concerned,  Chicago  was  a  long 
way  from  the  range  man,  and  the  settlers  who  were  pushing  westward  in  their  eagerness 
to  acquire  cheap  lands  were  becoming  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  live  stock  business. 

"The  long  journeys  necessary  to  reach  Chicago  and  eastern  markets — ^for  there 
were  some  shippers  who  marketed  their  stock  in  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  and  Jersey  City — 
in  those  days  had  become  great  hardships,  and  they  longed  for  the  time  when  they  might 
be  able  to  market  their  products  of  the  range  nearer  home. 

Growth  of  Omaha  Market 

"Omaha,  by  reason  of  its  accessibility,  offered  an  ideal  location  for  a  live  stock 
market,  being  the  natural  gateway  betw^n  the  consuming  and  producing  sections. 
The  importance  of  location  has  been  more  and  more  emphasized  as  the  years  have  come 
and  gone,  in  the  settling  of  the  west. 

"The  Yards  were  built  and  in  August,  1884,  were  opened  for  business,  but  for  a 
considerable  time  they  remained  merely  a  feeding  station  for  stock  enroute  to  eastern 
markets.    Being  located  on  the  natural  route  from  the  west  to  the  east — the  beaten 
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trail,  80  to  speak — of  the  stockmen  going  to  and  from  market,  Omaha's  natural  advan- 
tages were  easily  advertised,  and  as  the  volume  of  stock  which  stopped  at  the  Omaha 
maricet  for  feed  and  rest  increased,  it  at  length  began  to  draw  buyers  and  dealers. 

"First  came  the  speculators  and  traders,  some  of  them  being  shippers  themselves; 
then  feeder  buyers,  countrymen  and  fanners  looking  for  cattle  and  sheep  for  feeding 
puiposes;  then  bujrers  seeking  supplies  for  outside  packing  houses,  and  finally  the 
packers  themselves,  one  by  one." 

Packing  Houses 

In  1884,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  head  of  live  stock  were  received,  88%  of  which 
were  reshipped  to  other  points,  indicating  that  as  yet  Omaha  was  but  contributoiy  to 
more  firmly  established  markets.  Within  the  next  year,  the  mariLet  received  a  powerful 
impetus  when  the  Hammond  Packing  Company  was  induced  to  begin  business  in  a 
small  slaughtering  plant  built  by  the  Stock  Yards  Company.  In  1885,  neariy  300,000 
head  of  stock  were  handled  and  only  57%  were  reshipped.  These  numbers  have 
increased  steadily,  until  in  1917,  116,949  cars  unloaded  at  the  Yards  more  than  seven 
and  a  half  millions  of  head  of  live  stock,  of  which  number  about  60%  were  bought  by 
the  various  packing  companies. 

'*This  great  live  stock  market,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  in  1918,  "now  boasts  ten  packing 
plants,  four  of  the  largest  firms  and  six  smaller  concerns  with  two  more  building, 
creating  a  demand  for  stock  that  is  unequaled  on  the  Missouri  River." 

An  increasing  tendency  has  been  shown  by  the  farmers  to  the  north  and  west  to 
adapt  their  land  to  the  raising  and  fattening  of  live  stock.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
western  Nebraska,  western  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  made  up  a  typical  range 
country.  In  the  long  severe  winters  there  was  great  loss  of  life  in  the  herds;  marketing 
must  be  done  almost  entirely  in  the  fall  months;  and  cattle  must  be  fattened  before 
they  were  ready  for  packing.  The  introduction  of  irrigation,  the  planting  of  alfalfa  and 
com,  and  providing  shelter  for  his  stock,  have  enabled  the  farmer  to  ship  to  market, 
sleek,  well-fed  animals,  and  to  market  them  throughout  the  entire  year. 

[The  pamphlet  proceeds  with  transportation^  equipment  of  yards  and  other  items.] 

MATERIAL  FROM  SUPERIOR,  WISCONSIN 

The  following  contribution  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Merrill  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Superior,  Wisconsin,  will  serve  still  farther  to  illus- 
trate the  possibilities  of  developing  lessons  from  local  material. 

The  Geography  of  Superior 

The  City  of  Superior  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  has  an  extraordinary  harbor,  fifty  miles  or 
more  in  extent,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Louis  River,  made  by  a  natural  breakwater  about 
nine  miles  in  length.  This  breakwater  is  a  narrow  sandbar  built  by  the  waves,  from  the 
north  shore  to  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  It  has  two  openings,  an  artificial 
canal  cut  through  Minnesota  Point,  opening  the  harbor  of  Duluth  to  the  Lake  tra&, 
and  the  so-called  natural  entry  to  the  harbor  of  Superior,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the 
St  Louis  River. 
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The  harbor  has  been  improved  by  the  United  States  Government,  so  that  it  will 
accommodate  the  largest  lake  boats,  carrying  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  ore  or  coal.  The 
land  around  the  city  is  rather  low,  with  very  gradual  slopes  from  the  south  and  west, 
which  makes  the  city  easily  approached  by  railroads  from  all  directions.  Being  in  the 
line  of  east-west  traffic,  it  receives  and  transfers  all  kinds  of  freight  to  and  from  all 
points  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans. 

History  of  the  Development  of  City 

Rumors  of  the  existence  of  a  perfect  harbor  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  brought 
an  investigating  committee  from  Congress,  and  a  favorable  report  about  1850.  Before 
the  port  could  be  utilized,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  canal  around  the  rapids 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  River,  as  it  was  impossible,  without  such  a  canal,  for  a  boat  to  pass 
into  Lake  Superior.  A  few  people  had  gathered  at  Superior  before  the  completion  of 
the  canal  about  1854.  This  canal,  known  as  the  "Soo"  Canal,  has  been  enlarged  several 
times  to  accommodate  the  traffic  desiring  passage. 

The  first  great  increase  of  business  to  Superior  came  with  the  opening  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  for  the  successful  raising  of  wheat.  This 
brought  immense  quantities  of  wheat  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  for  shipment  and  resulted 
in  the  building  of  elevators  and  flour  mills.  In  the  amount  of  grain  handled,  Superior 
ranks  first  in  the  United  States  and  is  next  to  Minneapolis  in  the  amount  of  flour 
produced. 

Railroads  early  sought  the  place  to  combine  with  water  traffic,  and  as  a  railroad 
center  Superior  has  had  a  rapid  growth.  Five  trunk  lines,  with  many  branch  lines, 
principally  from  the  west  and  south,  have  been  built  into  the  city.  Four  of  them  have 
their  terminals  and  shops  in  the  city. 

The  opening  of  the  great  iron  mines  in  the  Mesabi  and  Cujruna  Ranges  greatly 
increased  the  business  and  at  present  there  are  three  ore  docks  in  the  city,  one  handling 
ore  from  the  Mesabi  Range  and  two  others  ore  from  the  Cuyuna  Range.  This  ore  is  all 
shipped  to  lower  lake  ports,  principally  to  ports  on  Lake  Erie,  where  it  is  manufactured 
into  iron  and  steel. 

Manufacturing  began  early  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  is  now  growing  rapidly. 

The  population  of  the  city  in  1890  was  12,000;  at  the  present  time  it  b  estimated 
at  60,000. 

Commerce  of  the  Port 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  facilities  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
commerce  of  Superior  is  very  great  when  compared  with  other  cities  of  the  country. 
Superior,  with  its  twin  port,  Duluth,  has  a  greater  registered  tonnage  of  traffic  than  any 
port  in  the  world,  except  New  York  City  and  possibly  London.  This  commerce  com- 
prises mainly  the  following  activities:  lumber  from  the  far  west,  wool  from  Montana, 
wheat  and  other  grains  from  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  Canada  are  received  and 
shipped  to  lower  lake  ports  and  thence  to  manufacturing  or  export  centers.  Iron  ore 
b  received  from  the  iron  ranges  in  Minnesota  and  b  shipped  to  lower  lake  ports,  prin- 
pally  to  the  Pittsburgh  dbtrict.  Out  of  about  34,000,000  tons  of  ore  shipped  from  the 
Duluth-Superior  harbor  in  1918,  about  15,500,000  were  shipped  from  Superior.  Cop- 
per about  21,000  tons  in  1918  was  shipped  to  lower  lake  ports  and  to  coast  cities  for 
manufacture  and  export. 
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Although  the  volume  of  freight  going  down  the  lakes  is  great,  the  return  traffic  is 
considerable  also.  Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  are  brought  up  the  lakes,  about 
11,000,000  tons  in  1918  to  Duluth  and  Superior,  of  which  about  6,500,000  were  received 
at  Superior.  Heavy  shipments  of  oils,  iron  products,  salt  and  general  merchandise  are 
received  and  distributed  south  and  west. 

Manufacturing 

The  first  great  industry  at  Superior  was  the  lumber  industry,  irfaich  has  pasnd 
with  the  using  up  of  the  great  forests  of  white  pine.  However,  the  manufacbue  of 
furniture,  especially  chairs,  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  dty.  In  one 
factory  there  are  850  styles  of  chairs  made  which  are  shipped  to  the  northwest,  west  and 
•outhwest. 

Shipbuilding  is  the  largest  industry.  There  are  three  plants,  employing  about 
5,000  men  and  turning  out  ocean,  as  well  as  lake  steamers.  Machine  building,  such  as 
gasoline  engines,  boilers,  windmills,  capstans,  derricks,  has  created  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial industries. 

Electrical  specialties,  like  dynamos  and  telemotors  (electrical  steering  machines), 
are  manufactured  here  and  sent  all  over  the  world. 

Other  manufactures,  dealing  with  railroad  switches,  farm  tractors,  mattresses, 
and  the  refining  of  petroleum  and  many  others  of  inqwrtance  are  lcx:ated  here  and  are 
growing  rapidly. 

Water  Power 

About  twenty-five  miles  up  the  St  Louis  River  there  has  been  devdoped  a  water- 
power  plant  furnishing  about  65,000  horse-power  of  electrical  energy  to  Duluth  and 
Superior.  This  power  b  transnutted  to  Superior  and  used  in  practically  aD  of  the 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  city. 
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LESSONS  AMPLIFYING  THE  ORDINARY  TEXTBOOK 
ACCOUNTS  FOUND  IN  GEOGRAPHIES 

The  extension  of  investigations  beyond  the  local  environment  is 
fully  justified  when  one  considers  on  the  one  hand  the  meager  state- 
ments of  the  ordinary  textbooks  on  geography  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  material  which  is  available  in  government 
reports,  in  magazines  and  interesting  books  on  travel.  Any  child  is 
interested  in  other  countries  provided  content  is  put  mto  the  study, 
but  he  will  have  a  very  cramped  notion  of  the  world  unless  he  is 
carried  beyond  the  condensed  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  which  the 
textbooks  try  to  sum  up  in  the  least  possible  space  all  that  is  known. 
There  are  several  types  of  this  material  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
Committee  that  compiled  this  Yearbook.  First,  there  is  the 
complete  descriptive  account  of  some  country  or  geographic  unit, 
ready  to  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils.  Second,  there  is  the  complete 
organization  of  a  series  of  related  geographical  problems,  ready  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  pupils;  and  third,  there  is  the  exhaustive  outline 
with  full  references  for  the  development  of  a  series  of  geography 
lessons. 

ILLUSTRATING  A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  GEOGRAPHIC 
UNIT  MATERIAL  PROM  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

Outline  for  Type  Study  of  the  Netherlands 
By  Miss  Myrtle  Kaufmann 

I.  We  study  Holland  because  it  stands  out  dearly  as  a  type  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  The  country  is  almost  entirely  below  sea-level. 

2.  It  shows  what  the  activity  of  a  people  can  do  in  overcoming  geographical 
influences. 

3.  The  people  and  the  country  itself  are  veiy  interesting  and  different  from 
others. 

4.  It  has  an  enormous  population  for  its  area. 

II.  The  children  will  state  the  problem  of  the  Netherlands  after  having  seen  that: 

1.  The  population  is  very  dense. 
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2.  The  area  for  such  a  vast  population  is  vezy  limited. 

III.  Some  of  the  possible  means  of  support  for  a  small  country  with  such  a  vast 
population  might  be: 

1.  It  might  increase  its  area. 

(a)  This  could  be  done  within  the  country. 

(1)  By  securing  adjacent  territory. 

(2)  By  building  up  new  land  through  the  aid  of  canals,  drainage 
and  other  methods  of  land  reclamation. 

(b)  This  could  be  done  without  the  country. 

(3)  By  securing  distant  colonies. 

(a)  These  might  be  useful  in  furnishing  raw  material  and 
food  as  well  as  a  market  for  manufactured  products. 

(b)  The  colonies  might  afford  a  place  to  which  immigrants 
could  be  sent 

2.  It  might  develop  intensively  its  present  resources. 

(a)  The  most  improved  methods  in  agriculture  might  be  used. 

(b)  The  most  fertile  lands  might  be  used  for  intensive  farming. 

(c)  The  higher  and  less  fertile  lands  might  be  used  for  grazing  and  for 
breeding  of  the  most  profitable  animals. 

(d)  The  manufacture  of  articles,  the  making  of  which  requires  a  hi^ 
degree  of  skfll,  might  be  an  aid. 

IV.  Let  us  see  if  the  industrial  pursuits  in  which  Holland  is  engaged  wiU  help  in 
solving  her  problem. 

1.  We  shall  look  first  at  agriculture. 

(a)  To  what  type  of  products  is  she  adapted? 

(b)  What  are  the  conditions  favoring  it? 

(i)  Surface. 

(2)  Climate,  seasons,  temperature,  rainfalL 

(3)  Soil. 

(c)  What  are  the  conditions  limiting  it? 

2.  Next  we  shall  look  at  grazing. 

(a)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  grazing  lands  previously  studied? 

(b)  How  is  Holland  fitted  for  this  industry? 

(c)  Why  not  use  this  method  of  solving  her  problem  entirely? 

3.  We  shall  next  consider  fishing. 

(a)  What  circumstances  encourage  fishing  as  an  industry? 

(1)  There  must  be  good  fishing  within  reach. 

(2)  An  insufficient  quantity  of  meat  might  lead  to  this  industry. 

(3)  There  must  be  a  demand  outside  its  own  market 

(b)  To  what  degree  will  the  fishing  industry  help  the  Netherlands  in  the 
solution  of  her  problem? 

4.  Next  we  shall  look  at  her  mining  pursuits. 

(a)  Considering  the  surface  and  the  geological  history  of  the  country, 
do  you  expect  this  to  be  a  large  industry? 

(b)  What  corrections  or  verifications  of  your  conclusions  do  you  get 
from  your  readings? 
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5.  Another  thing  we  shall  consider  is  manufacturing. 

(a)  What  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  manufacturing  successfully? 

(1)  Holland  has  a  favorable  commercial  location. 

(a)  It  can  easily  import  raw  materials. 

(b)  It  can  easily  export  finished  products. 

(2)  It  has  the  power  with  which  to  manufacture. 

(a)  There  b  a  steady  wind  power. 

(b)  Coal  may  be  easily  obtained  for  steam  and  electricity. 

(3)  It  has  so  many  people  that  much  hand  labor  can  be  employed. 

(a)  Do  you  anticipate  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch? 

(b)  They  have  handed  down  the  skill  and  trades  learned 
from  the  refugees. 

6.  Lastly  we  shall  look  at  the  commercial  pursuits. 

(a)  What  conditions  favor  commercial  enterprise? 

(1)  There  must  be  a  market  for  products  which  are  exchanged  for 
other  products  desired. 

(2)  There  must  be  highways  for  trade. 

(a)  Holland  has  the  access  of  oceans  from  without. 

(b)  She  has  the  canals  for  easy  transportation  within  the 
country. 

(3)  There  must  be  good  ports  and  harbors. 

V.  Considering  the  enterprise  which  we  have  seen  brought  about  by  the  Dutch, 
what  shall  we  think  about  them  as  a  people? 

1.  What  has  been  the  effect  of   the    geographical  influence  upon  their 
character? 

(a)  Their  constant  struggle  with  the  sea  has  made  them  brave  and 
independent. 

(b)  It  has  made  them  hospitable  and  kind  to  refugees. 

2.  How  have  the  physical  conditions  affected  their  habits? 

(a)  They  brought  about  their  thrift  and  cleanliness. 

3.  How  have  their  influences  affected  their  dress? 

(a)  Their  quaint  dress  and  wooden  shoes  show  this  plainly. 
Leading  Thought:  The  development  of  a  people  depends  largely  upon  the  geo- 
graphical influences  of  a  country. 

The  Netherlands 

If  we  were  to  visit  Holland,  we  should  find  it  a  strange  country,  different  in  many 
ways  from  any  other  which  we  have  studied.  Our  first  impression,  upon  travelling 
through  it,  would  be  one  of  vast  levelness.  The  whole  surface  is  nearly  as  level  as  the 
floor  of  our  school,  and  there  are  no  hills,  or  stones,  or  dashing  water  falls.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  country  are  scattered  flat  meadows  covered  with  the  thickest  greenest 
grass  that  one  can  imagine.  Almost  the  entire  country  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  lowest  part  of  Holland  is  on  the  west  bordering  the  sea.  With  the  exception  of  the 
narrow  strip  of  sea-^unes  which  have  a  mean  height  of  thirty  feet,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
surface  of  the  country  lies  below,  while  about  as  much  more  lies  between  sea-level  and 
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three  feet  above.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  surface  would  be  overflowed  if  it  were  not 
protected  by  the  dunes  and  dykes.  And  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  HoQandeis  to 
keep  the  sea  from  overflowing  this  vast  portion  of  their  country.  For,  long  years  ago, 
where  Holland  now  is,  there  was  a  great  ocean.  The  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse. 
and  many  other  smaller  rivers  carried  their  loads  of  silt,  much  of  which  came  from  the 
mountains  of  the  south,  into  this  great  ocean.  This  soil  was  deposited  in  the  shaDow 
water  at  their  mouths  and  the  winds  and  waves  piled  it  up  in  hills  or  dunes,  not  very 
far  from  where  the  shore  of  the  continent  is  today.  Between  these  dunes  and  the 
mainland  lay  a  large  sea.  But  after  many  ages  of  deposition  by  the  rivers,  the  land 
began  to  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  gradually  extending  the  shore  line 
seaward  and  leaving  large  lakes  in  many  parts.  But  the  ocean  did  not  give  up  a  part  of 
its  territory  without  many  bitter  struggles.  Time  and  again  it  swept  over  the  land  in 
terrible  floods,  destroying  farms  and  cattle  and  villages.  One  such  flood  in  the  fifteenth 
century  covered  thousands  of  acres  and  destroyed  hundreds  of  villages.  After  each 
disaster  the  sturdy  Hollanders  tried  harder  than  before  to  protect  their  precioas  land. 
Strong  earth  walls,  called  dykes,  were  built  to  keep  out  the  sea,  and  huge  windmills 
were  built  to  pump  out  the  water  which  accimiulated  in  these  enclosed  lands.  Canals 
were  dug;  the  windmills  pumped  the  water  into  them  and  the  land  was  finally  drained 
dry  enough  for  use.  These  reclaimed  portions  were  called  "polders,"  and  every  polder 
which  was  made  was  a  victory  of  the  persevering  people  over  their  enemy,  the  sea.  The 
work  went  on  little  by  little;  every  year  more  dykes  were  built;  more  windmills  pumped 
out  the  water;  and  more  polders,  of  fine  fanning  land,  were  added  to  the  area  ol  the 
country.  We  have  learned  in  our  study  of  other  countries  that  the  industrial  life  of  any 
place  depends  very  largely  on  the  forces  of  nature  which  are  always  at  work  in  this  great 
world  of  ours.  In  our  study  of  Holland  we  shall  see  what  the  activity  of  the  peopk  has 
done  in  overcoming  these  geographical  influences  and  the  changes  which  have  been 
wrought. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  very  small  place,  being  only  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of 
Massachusetts,  with  about  twice  the  population.  The  area  of  Holland  is  12,728  square 
miles  and  it  has  a  population  of  5,104,137.  The  population  is  about  one  hundred 
twenty-five  per  square  mile.  However,  the  Netherlands  is  very  different  from  Massa> 
chusetts,  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  very  level,  while  Massachusetts  is  very  hilly  and 
rough.  More  than  half  the  people  of  Holland  live  on  farms,  while  three-fourths  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  live  in  cities.  In  Holland  there  are  more  than  two  milliQin 
cattle,  while  in  Massachusetts  there  are  hardly  *more  than  one  eighth  of  that  number. 
In  the  flat  meadows  of  Holland  are  large,  fat,  dean,  contented-looking,  black-and- 
white  cows  which  are  the  especial  pride  of  the  Hollanders.  But  one  might  lock,  for  a 
long  time  without  seeing  a  red  cow  such  as  is  conmion  in  Massachusetts.  So,  if  we  wish 
to  see  some  of  the  greatest  industries  of  Holland,  we  must  go  not  only  to  the  cities,  but 
to  the  farms  and  small  villages.  Here  we  should  see  a  most  interesting  people,  indeed. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  alwajrs  had  plenty  of  water  near  at  band 
that  everything  in  Holland  is  so  clean.  The  Hollanders  even  scrub  their  sidewalks  and 
bams,  as  well  as  every  spot  in  their  neat  little  houses.  Everything  about  their  houses, 
gardens,  and  farms  is  as  neat  and  orderly  as  peas  in  a  pod.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  for  these  Hollanders  to  make  these  fine  farms  what  they  are  today.   The 
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stuxdy  character  which  they  developed  in  their  long  struggle  in  the  past  will  serve  to 
help  them  meet  their  great  problem  of  the  future. 

What  is  this  problem?  After  having  seen  that  the  area  of  Holland  is  very  limited 
and  that  the  population  is  very  dense,  we  see  that  Holland  faces  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
porting a  dense  population  in  a  small  area.  And  we  shall  study  Holland  with  this  in 
mind  and  see  how  the  geographical  conditions  influence  the  life  and  development  of  the 
people. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  possible  means  of  support  for  a  small  country  with  such 
a  vast  population  might  be.  From  what  we  have  previously  learned  about  England, 
one  of  the  first  suggestions  would  be:  She  might  increase  her  area.  We  shall  first 
consider  how  this  might  be  done  within  the  country.  Since  all  the  adjoining  countries 
have  much  the  same  problem  and  are  strong,  she  cannot  acquire  adjacent  territory 
from  near-by  countries.  But  she  can  go  on  with  the  reclamation  of  land  in  the  country 
itself.  If  we  look  at  the  physical  map  of  Holland,  we  shall  see  in  the  northern  part  a 
shallow  indentation  called  the  Zuider  Zee,  extending  about  half  way  into  the  country. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  continental  shelf  which  has  never  been  entirely  filled  by  wash  from 
the  rivers  whose  courses  lie  farther  south  and  west  The  Zuider  Zee  is  about  eighty 
miles  long  from  the  north  to  south,  and  the  widest  part  is  about  forty  miles.  The 
Dutch  people  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  reclaiming  the  southern  part  of  this  great 
basin.  This  work  will  be  done  step  by  step,  just  as  the  dykes  and  polders  were  built  in 
the  past,  and  it  will  require  between  thirty  and  forty  years  to  carry  the  plan  to  com- 
pletion. The  work  has  been  so  well  planned  that  all  nearby  cities  and  rivers  of  this 
region  will  be  undisturbed.  The  entire  cost  of  this  great  project  will  be  nearly  one 
hundred  miUion,  an  immense  sum  for  a  small  nation  to  raise.  But  the  Dutch  people  are 
willing  to  make,  many  sacrifices  to  bring  about  this  great  work,  knowing  that  eight 
hundred  square  miles  of  fertile  land  will  be  added  to  their  country. 

Our  next  question  is:  How  else  may  Holland  increase  her  area?  It  may  be  done  by 
securing  distant  colonies  which  would  be  useful  in  furnishing  raw  materials  and  food  as 
well  as  a  market  for  manufactured  products.  The  Netherlands  has  long  been  a  coloniz- 
ing nation;  we  know  from  the  study  of  our  own  country  that  New  York  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch  as  a  fur-trading  post.  The  colonial  possessions  of  Holland  are  fifty  times 
as  large  as  the  country  itself  and  much  of  its  commerce  is  carried  on  with  its  possessions 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Dutch  Guinea  and  Africa.  While  it  is  not  likely  that 
Holland  can  now  secure  any  new  colonies,  she  can  develop  those  which  she  has  and  they 
will  afford  a  place  to  which  immigrants  can  go.  As  another  means  of  support,  Holland 
might  develop  intensively  its  present  resources.  She  could  do  this  by  the  use  of  the 
most  improved  methods  in  farming.  Fully  one  third  of  the  workers  of  Holland  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  most  fertile  lands  are  being  used  for  truck-farming  by 
these  thrifty,  enterprising  people,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  better  ways  and  means 
of  progress.  Large  estates  are  rare  in  Holland  and  those  which  do  exist  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  clay  soils.  These  higher  and  less  fertile  lands  might  be  used  for  grazing 
and  for  the  raising  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes.  Tenant  fanners  predominate  in 
the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Friesland,  South  Holland  and  Zealand,  while  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces there  are  peasant  proprietors.  But  whether  tenant  or  proprietor,  the  Hollander 
is  thrifty  and  industrious  and  is  continually  looking  toward  advancement.  After 
agriculture  come  the  textile  industries,  working  of  metals  for  ship  building  and  agricul- 
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tural  implements,  and  the  manufacture  of  articles,  the  making  of  which  requires  a 
degree  of  skill,  all  of  which  will  be  an  aid  in  supporting  the  country's  dense 

Let  us  now  see  if  the  industrial  pursuits  in  which  Holland  is  engaged  will  facip  her 
in  solving  her  problem.  We  shall  first  look  at  agriculture.  To  what  type  of  products 
is  she  adapted?  Since  we  know  that  much  of  the  land  of  the  Netherlands  has  been 
formed  by  silt,  frorh  rivers,  sand  dunes»  and  alluvial  clays  and  marshes,  she  can  espect 
a  variety  of  products.  The  alluvial  lands  are  best  adapted  to  agriculture  and  graziiig. 
The  vegetable  products  of  the  sandy  soils  are  rye,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes,  while  hops, 
sugar  beets,  tobacco  and  wheat  are  produced  on  the  marine  days.  Orchards,  market- 
gardens  and  the  characteristic  Dutch  industry  of  flower-gardening  are  found  princTpally 
on  the  higher  grounds  along  the  edge  of  the  marshes  on  the  sandy  soils  and  in  the 
reclaimed  lands  of  the  west.  The  climate  of  Holland,  which  is  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  country  between  fifty  degrees  and  fifty-three  degrees  north  latitude,  by 
its  situation  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  North  Sea,  and  by  its  low  elevation,  is  favoiafak 
for  agriculture.  Owing  to  the  nearness  to  the  sea,  the  summers  are  not  unpleasantly 
warm,  but  the  winters  are  cold  because  of  the  wind  blowing  over  the  North  Sea.  The 
wind  blows  from  the  sea  to  the  land  from  directions  between  south-west  and  north  for 
two  hundred  nineteen  days  in  the  year  on  an  average,  and  from  the  land  directions 
between  north-east  and  south  for  one  hundred  forty-six.  The  rain  fall  on  an  animal 
average,  is  twenty-eight  inches.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the  limited 
area,  the  Netherlands  is  well  fitted  for  agriculture. 

How  is  the  Netherlands  fitted  for  grazing?  As  we  have  said,  the  higher  and  less 
fertile  lands  are  used  for  grazing  and  for  the  breeding  of  cattle,  horses  and  swine,  whkh 
are  sold  for  high  prices.  Why  not  use  grazing  as  a  method  of  solving  her  problem 
entirely?  We  know  that  Holland  b  far  too  limited  an  area  to  be  a  grazing  country. 
But  while  she  does  not  have  the  grassy  plains  necessary  for  a  grazing  country,  she 
makes  the  very  best  use  of  her  low,  green  meadows  and  more  people  in  proportion  to  the 
population  are  engaged  in  dairying  here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  worid.  The 
Dutch  cattle  are  to  be  envied  above  all  others.  They  are  given  the  best  and  most 
carefully  prepared  food;  they  are  blanketed  to  protect  them  from  flies  and  cold  winds, 
and  they  live  in  stables  as  clean  as  soap  and  water  can  make  them.  Cattle  tended  with 
such  care  and  given  such  nourishing  food,  yield  great  quantities  of  milk.  The  greater 
part  of  this  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese,  both  of  which  are  noted  for  their  excelleoce. 
These  products  were  formerly  made  by  hand  on  the  little  farm,  but  in  recent  years 
large  dairies  have  been  built,  similar  to  those  in  our  own  country.  The  fanners  sell 
their  milk  to  these  dairies,  which  make  butter  and  cheese  in  great  quantities  by  modern 
machinery.  There  are  many  cheese  markets  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  but 
the  largest  and  most  important  b  the  little  town  of  Alkmaar.  The  number  of  cheeses 
sold  at  Alkmaar  every  Friday  is  enormous.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  one  hundred 
thousand  to  change  hands  during  the  morning.  More  than  three  thousand  freight  cars 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  annual  export  of  Dutch  cheese  fn»n  the  dairies  to 
Amsterdam.  Six  or  seven  hundred  of  these  cars  would  be  loaded  with  Eng^bnd's 
share,  while  the  rest  would  be  shipped  to  other  countries.  Thus  it  is  seen  that,  grazing, 
breeding  fancy  stock,  and  dairying  greatly  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

What  circumstances  encourage  fishing  as  an  industry?  First,  there  must  be  good 
fishing  within  reach.    Holland  carries  on  extensive  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  in  the 
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Zuider  Zee,  in  the  rivers  of  South  HoUand  and  Zealand.  Second,  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  meat  might  lead  to  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry.  As  we  have 
said,  Holland  does  not  engage  in  stock  raising  for  beef,  for  her  area  is  too  limited.  Thus 
a  large  market  for  fish  has  grown  up  within  the  country  itself.  Third,  there  must  be  an 
accessible  market  outside  of  the  demand  within  the  country.  Since  all  near-by  cities 
are  also  engaged  in  fishing,  there  is  not  a  large  market  near  at  hand,  although  great 
quantities  of  fish  are  shipped  to  her  colonial  possessions  and  other  markets  at  a  dis- 
tance. To  what  degree  will  the  fishing  industry  help  the  Netherlands  in  solving  her 
problem?  The  sea  becomes  her  friend  and  gives  her  great  quantities  of  cod  and  herring, 
which  help  solve  the  problem  of  support  to  a  great  degree,  especially  as  a  food  supply 
within  the  country  itself. 

Considering  the  surface  and  the  geological  history  of  the  country,  may  one  expect 
mining  to  be  an  important  industry?  The  Netherlands  lacks  coal  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  make  it  such.  Traces  of  coal  are  found  in  the  extreme  east  and  southeast,  and 
iron  ore,  which  is  made  into  an  inferior  grade  of  pig  iron,  is  f oimd  in  the  poorly  drained 
parts  of  small  river  basins  in  the  east,  and  also  in  Limberg,  farther  to  the  south.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  Netherlands  is  aided  very  little  by  the  mining  industry. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  manufactiuring.  What  is  necessary  to  carry  on  this 
industry  successfully?  Holland  has  a  favorable  commercial  location,  for  it  can  easily 
inqx>rt  raw  materials  and  export  the  finished  product.  Holland  will  never  become  one 
of  the  most  ]nq)ortant  manufacturing  countries,  for  it  lacks  sufficient  quantities  of  coal, 
iron,  petroleum  and  timber  to  make  this  possible.  But  coal  is  easily  obtained  from 
Germany  for  steam  and  electric  power.  The  steady  wind  of  the  country  is  another 
available  power.  Considering  the  population  and  the  relative  amount  of  hand  labor 
necessary  for  canying  on  the  industry  heretofore  mentioned,  what  degree  of  skill  in 
handwork  may  one  anticipate  on  the  part  of  the  people?  The  Dutch  are  famed  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles.  They  have  used  the  fine  skill  of  the  early  refugees  to 
their  country  to  great  advantage.  The  skill  and  trades  learned  from  the  refugees  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
skilled  industries  is  that  of  diamond  cutting.  Amsterdam  is  the  center  of  the  diamond- 
cutting  industry  of  the  world.  Many  of  these  precious  stones  are  brought  from  the 
African  mines.  The  United  States  is  the  best  customer  of  the  diamond  merchants  of 
Amsterdam.  Another  important  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  pottery  from  the 
excellent  pottery  clay  which  is  found  near  the  city  of  Delft,  for  which  the  pottery  is 
named.  Today  one  third  of  all  the  people  in  Holland  are  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
industry. 

Lastly,  we  shall  consider  commerce  as  another  means  whereby  she  may  solve  her 
problem  of  support.  What  conditions  favor  commercial  enterprise?  Holland  has  a 
favorable  location  for  carrying  on  commerce  with  European  countries,  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  She  has  accessible  markets  for  home  products, 
which  are  to  be  exchanged  for  other  products  desired.  Coounerce  in  Holland  is 
favored  by  the  easy  means  of  transportation,  both  within  and  without.  Amster- 
dam, which  is  situated  upon  the  Amstel  river,  from  which  it  gets  its  name, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  centers.  The  city  was  formerly  called 
Amsteldam.  This  means  the  dam  of  the  Amstel,  and  like  Venice,  it  is  a  city 
of  canals.    The  number  of  canals  is  so  great  that  the  city  is  divided  into  ninety 
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islands.  Boats  are  constantly  moving  to  and  fro  upon  these  canals,  caziying 
goods  from  one  part  of  the  dty  to  another.  There  are  several  sets  of  canals  extending 
around  the  city,  which  is  nearly  circular  in  fonn.  It  takes  several  hundred  bridges  to 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  cross  the  canals  in  all  parts  of  the  dty.  The  greatest  port  and 
commercial  center  is  Rotterdam,  situated  upon  the  Rotte  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine.  This  position  gives  the  dty  a  great  commercial  advantage.  Large  ships  can 
reach  her  wharves,  for  the  water  in  the  canals  is  deep.  The  Hague,  which  is  the  home 
of  the  Royal  Family,  although  Amsterdam  is  really  the  capitol,  is  also  but  a  short  way 
from  the  coast,  where  extensive  sand  dunes  may  be  seen.  This  dty  is  noted  for  the 
peace  conferences  which  have  been  hdd  there,  rather  than  for  its  coomiercial  interests. 
About  half  way  between  the  Hague  and  Rotterdam  is  the  dty  of  Delft,  cdebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  Delft  potteiy.  As  we  have  said,  there  is  the  dty  of  Alkmaar,  &om 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cheeses  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country  itself,  as 
well  as  to  England  and  the  United  States.  The  Netherlands  carries  on  considerable 
conunerce  within  the  country  itself,  as  well  as  with  other  nations,  and  nearly  another 
third  of  all  her  pec^e  make  a  living  by  engaging  in  commercial  enterprise. 

Considering  the  devdopment  of  the  countiy,  which  we  have  seen  brought  about 
the  Dutch  enterprise,  what  shall  we  think  about  the  Dutch  as  a  people?  They  are  a 
simple,  sturdy.  God-fearing,  home-loving  people.  They  are  short  and  squardy  built  in 
stature,  with  broad,  rather  stolid  appearing  faces.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  geo- 
graphical influences  upon  their  character?  Their  constant  struggle  with  these  obstacles 
has  made  them  brave  and  indpendent  The  Dutch  settlers  of  Orange  Free  State  had  to 
wrest  the  land  from  the  natives  just  as  their  ancestors  had  to  wrest  Holland  from  Old 
Father  Ocean.  Their  struggle  has  devdoped  only  the  better  side  of  their  nature,  as  is 
shown  by  their  hospitality  and  kindness  to  refugees,  and  by  the  world-renowned  peace 
conferences  made  there  by  the  other  nations.  How  have  the  physical  conditions 
affected  their  habits?  They  have  brought  about  Dutch  thrift  and  deanliness  and  their 
love  for  outdoor  life  on  the  ice  in  winter,  and  in  house-boats  on  the  canals  in  summer. 
To  about  fifty  thousand  people  in  Holland,  the  house-boat  represents  home  all  the  year 
roimd,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  winter  season  when  the  canals  are  frozen,  they  are 
constantly  on  the  move.  It  is  said  that  the  owners  of  these  barges  do  a  thriving  busi- 
ness and  in  time  become  quite  independent  How  have  these  conditions  affected  their 
dress?  Their  quaint  dress  and  wooden  shoes  show  this  plainly,  although  the  wooden 
shoes  are  not  worn  commonly  now,  except  on  the  farms  and  in  small  towns.  The 
costumes  of  the  Hollanders  are  very  quaint  and  show  their  love  of  gay  colors.  The 
dress  worn  by  people  of  different  parts  of  the  country  is  different  and  is  affected  by  the 
different  occupations  in  which  the  people  are  engaged.  But  no  matter  what  industry 
the  Hollanders  are  engaged  in,  they  are  simple,  honest,  very  moral,  and  religious,  and 
great  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  life. 
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A  Study  of  the  Cold  Deserts 

The  project:  We  will  study  about*  the  Eskimo  people  who  live  far  away  in  a  cold 
barren  land  and  will  try  to  make  a  picture  of  their  homes  on  the  sand-table. 
I.  Let  us  discover  where  the  Eskimos  live. 

1.  I  have  read  in  a  book  that  the  Eskimos  live  in  the  Northland.  Where  do  3rou 
think  this  b?  There  are  four  main  directions.  East  is  the  place  where  the  sun  seems  to 
rise  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  while  west  is  the  place  where  it  seems  to  set.  North  is 
the  direction  toward  which  the  compass  needles  seems  to  point.  The  North  star  also 
helps  us  to  find  north  on  clear  nights.  South  is  the  opposite  direction  of  north.  Let  the 
children  point  toward  the  east.  Let  them  point  towards  the  west  with  the  other  hand. 
If  your  right  hand  is  pointing  toward  the  east,  then  you  will  be  facing  north.  If  your 
left  hand  is  pointing  towards  the  east,  what  direction  will  you  be  facing?  Point  toward 
the  Northland  and  tell  why  you  think  it  is  in  that  direction.  Take  the  children  out  of 
doors  and  let  them  look  toward  the  Northland.  Can  you  see  the  Eskimo-land?  Why 
not? 

2.  The  earth  is  so  big  that  we  cannot  see  all  of  it  at  once,  so  some  very  smart  peofde 
have  made  a  picture  of  it  for  us.  The  globe  is  a  picture  of  the  earth.  If  this  is  a  picture 
of  the  whole  earth,  what  would  you  expect  to  find  on  here?  Point  out  the  places 
suggested  by  the  children.  They  should  be  eager  to  locate  their  home  tovm.  Let 
them  discover  the  relation  of  their  locality  with  reference  to  rivers,  bodies  of  water, 
other  cities,  etc.,  from  the  globe  and  check  up  this  speculation  with  the  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  facts. 

3.  The  globe  shows  where  we  live;  it  must  also  show  where  the  Eskimos  live.  Let 
us  point  again  toward  the  Northland.  Now,  if  you  were  on  this  globe  you  would  be 
be  pointing  this  way.  (Indicate  the  northern  direction  on  the  globe.)  When  we  speak  of 
north,  we  mean  toward  the  point  on  the  earth  around  which  it  seems  to  revolve  or  turn. 
(Turn  the  globe.)  This  point  is  called  the  North  Pole.  When  we  point  northward,  we 
are  pointing  toward  the  North  Pole.  Who  can  point  toward  the  North  Pole  on  the 
globe?  Let  them  try  to  point  toward  the  North  Pole  from  selected  points  on  the 
globe.    Now,  who  can  point  toward  the  real  North  Pole? 
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4.  The  land  about  the  North  Pole  is  called  the  Northland.  It  is  here  that  the 
Eskimos  live.  Let  the  children  point  out  on  the  globe  some  of  the  places  where  they 
think  the  Eskimos  might  live.  Find  the  names  of  some  countries,  such  as  Alaska, 
Greenland,  etc.  How  far  away  do  you  suppose  the  Northland  to  be  from  us?  So  far 
we  cannot  see  it  I  How  many  miles?  I  shall  show  you  how  to  find  out.  Teacher  uses 
the  globe  to  compute  the  distance  of  northern  Alaska  from  the  home  town.  She  should 
be  careful  to  explain  each  step  in  the  performance.  (Scale  12-inch  globe,  consider  670 
miles  to  the  inch;  18-inch  globe,  444  miles  to  the  inch.)  If  a  man  could  walk  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  a  day,  how  long  would  it  take  him  to  get  there?  An  airplane  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  100  miles  an  hour? 

5.  Review  and  drill.  (Draw  a  circle  on  the  board  with  the  zones  marked  upon  it 
as  in  Fig.  1.)  These  bands  represent  wide  belts  of  hot  or  cold  weather  upon  the  earth. 
Which  of  these  bands  would  you  call  the  Northland?  Why?  The  Southland?  Half- 
way between  the  North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole  there  is  a  line  which  people  imagine  to 
be  drawn  around  the  earth.  It  is  called  the  equator.  Try  to  find  it  on  the  globe. 
Where  should  it  be  drawn  on  Fig.  1?  In  this  region  the  sun  is  almost  directly  overhead 
nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  What  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  weather  in  this 
belt?  If  the  middle  belt  is  very  hot  and  the  two  end  ones  very  cold,  what  could  you 
say  of  those  half  way  between?  What  name  would  you  give  to  temperate  zone  III  to 
distinguish  it  from  temperate  zone  IV?  Find  out  from  your  book  what  the  correct 
name  for  these  zones  should  be.  (Teacher  may  draw  Figs.  2  and  3.)  What  is  the 
difference  between  these  three  drawings? 


North  Pole 


North  Pole 


3outh  R>le 
Fig.  I. 


South  B>le 


fi^.  3. 


Divide  the  dass  into  two  teams.  Start  the  game  by  permitting  the  captain  of  one 
side  to  step  to  the  board  and  point  to  one  of  the  zones  on  any  one  of  the  figures.  He 
will  then  call  upon  as  many  of  the  opposing  side  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  cor- 
rect answer.  The  pupil  offering  the  correct  answer  becomes  captain  and  repeats  the 
procedure  but  calls  upon  the  pupils  of  the  opposing  side.  Score  is  counted  by  the 
number  of  turns  necessary  before  the  correct  answer  is  given.  This  will  afford  the 
slower  pupils  the  greater  number  of  recitations.  The  drill  should  move  with  celerity 
and  precision;  the  main  idea  is  to  afford  each  pupil  a  maximal  number  of  recitation 
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opportunities  in  a  mmimal  amount  of  time.    The  following  method  is  suggested  for 
keeping  scoze: 


Reds 

6 

4 

0 

10 

Blues 

5 

3 

3 

11 

n.  Let  us  discover  how  the  Northland  appears. 

1.  IK^t  differences  have  you  noticed  between  day  and  night?  In  regard  to  li^t? 
In  regard  to  the  sun?  The  moon?  The  stars?  Where  are  the  stars  in  the  daytime 
Have  you  seen  the  moon  in  daytime?  What  differences  have  you  noticed  in  regard 
to  warmth?  Why  is  it  warmer  in  the  daytime  than  at  night?  The  warmth  oooacs  from 
the  sun. 

2.  In  the  distant  Northland  the  days  and  nights  are  often  several  months  loog. 
At  the  North  Pole  there  is  but  one  day  and  one  night  in  the  whole  year.  How  long  does 
such  a  day  last?  Such  a  night?  How  would  you  fed  during  such  a  day?  During  soch 
a  night?  Why  would  it  be  so  veiy,  very  cold  at  night?  When  would  it  be  summer? 
Winter? 

3.  We  have  found  that  at  the  North  Pole  summer  is  made  up  of  but  one  day  and 
winter  is  made  up  of  a  single  night  A  little  further  south  (?)  it  is  not  quite  this  way. 
Still,  during  the  middle  of  winter  the  sun  does  not  shine  for  a  long  time  while  during  the 
middle  of  summer  it  shines  for  several  days  in  succession.  Some  places  where  the  sim 
shines  straight  thru  several  days  without  setting  are  called  "the  Lands  of  the  Ifid- 
night  Sun."  Why?  What  effect  would  the  long,  cold  winter  nights  have  upon  the 
rivers  and  seas  of  the  Northland?  Why  would  the  Eskimos  not  need  an  umbrella? 
How  do  you  think  that  the  sky  would  appear  during  this  winter  season?    The  stars? 

4.  What  will  happen  to  the  frozen  rivers  and  ice-covered  seas  when  summer  comes? 
The  sunmiers  are  veiy  short.  What  would  become  of  the  great  blocks  of  ice  upon  the 
land?  The  smaller  pieces?  What  will  become  of  those  resting  upon  the  fooeen  sea? 
Such  great  blocks  of  ice  drifting  out  in  the  sea  are  called  "icebergs.''  Let  the  children 
search  their  textbooks  for  a  picture  of  an  iceberg.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would 
take  for  such  an  iceberg  to  melt?  What  difference  would  there  be  apt  to  be  between  such 
an  icebexg  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  summer?  What  will  finally  become  of 
the  small  icepans?  The  large  ones?  What  wiU  become  of  the  remnants  ol  the  large 
ones  at  the  end  of  the  short  summer?  Why,  then,  would  there  be  some  veiy  rugged 
places  in  the  Northland?  Very  often  there  are  to  be  found  some  very  smooth,  slippery 
places.    How  would  these  be  formed?    (1*.37). 

5.  Which  do  you  prefer,  summer  or  winter?  Which  do  the  trees  and  flowers  pre- 
fer? How  do  you  know?  In  some  parts  of  the  Northland  there  are  but  few  warm  days. 
What  effect  will  this  have  upon  the  trees  and  flowers?  They  have  so  little  time  to 
grow  that  they  would  soon  die.  Some  trees  do  manage  to  grow.  They  Hve  and  wait 
thru  the  long  cold  winter  and  when  the  few  warm  days  of  summer  comes  they  must  be 
ready  to  send  out  their  leaves  and  grow  at  once.  Why?  They  have  a  chance  to  grow 
only  a  little  bit  before  the  winter  sets  in.  They  must  then  wait  another  whole  year 
before  another  warm  spell  comes.  What  effect  is  this  apt  to  have  upon  the  size  of  si^fa 
trees?  Their  number?  Such  trees  are  called  "stunted."    (2:11-14.) 
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6.  Let  us  make  a  list  of  the  things  we  will  need  if  we  wish  to  make  a  picture  of  the 
Northland  in  winter.  Let  us  close  our  eyes  and  imagine  ourselves  in  the  Northland. 
What  things  do  you  see  that  must  be  represented?  Night,  brilliant  stars,  icebergs, 
snow,  lack  of  vegetation,  etc.  Let  us  see  if  our  textbook  can  help  us  further.  Let  the 
children  search  the  text  for  pictures  that  illustrate  Northland  scenery.  (1:11,12; 
5-34,35,61.) 

Suggestions  for  construction  work. 

Dark  blue  paper  may  be  used  as  the  sky  for  the  background  of  the  scene.  Stars 
can  be  cut  from  tin  foil  and  pasted  in  the  sky.  The  Great  Dipper  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  Northland  sky.  The  North  Star  should  be  represented  quite  high  in  the  sky 
and  in  proper  relation  to  the  pointers.  A  half  moon  can  also  be  represented.  Which 
way  should  it  be  placed  in  the  sky?  Icebergs  may  be  cut  out  of  white  paper  and  colored 
with  crayons.  Blue,  purple  and  black  may  be  used  sparingly  for  crevices  and  shadows. 
These  may  be  pressed  into  the  sand  so  as  to  stand  up  before  the  sky.  The  foreground 
should  be  covered  with  cotton.  Flaked  mica  or  tinsel  sprinkled  over  this  will  be  very 
effective. 


m.  Let  us  discover  what  animals  live  in  the  Northland  and  what  they  look  like. 

1.  Why  would  the  skins  of  these  animals  be  very  valuable?  Why  is  it  that  their 
fur  is  so  thick?  During  what  season  would  it  be  most  valuable?  Why?  Some  of  the 
flttimaitt  live  among  the  snow-drifts  and  great  piles  of  ice.  What  color  is  their  fur 
likely  to  be  in  winter?    In  summer? 

2.  What  kind  of  food  would  these  animals  be  likely  to  find?  Very  of  ten  moss  and 
lichens  are  to  be  foimd  frozen  to  the  rocks  underneath  the  snow.  What  kind  of  animals 
would  be  likely  to  eat  this?  Why  do  you  suppose  that  most  of  the  animals  would  be 
meat-eating  animals? 
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3.  Let  us  make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  animah  that  live  in  the  Northland.  Pobaps 
our  textbook  can  help  us.  Let  the  children  search  their  texts  for  suggestions  and  pic- 
tures that  illustrate  the  Northland  fauna.  As  each  suggesticm  is  offered  and  its  appro- 
priateness is  discussed,  have  the  children  make  a  list  of  animals  that  inhabit  the  North- 
land.  This  list  may  be  prepared  upon  the  blackboard  under  two  heads.  Permit  the 
children  to  decide  under  which  heading  the  suggested  animal  should  be  placed.  Such 
a  list  would  be  something  as  foUows: 

Flesh-Eating  Animals 
polar  bear 
seal 
walrus 
whale 
dog 
wolf 
fox 
fish 

eider  ducks 
snowy  Qwi 
Now  then,  if  we  wish  to  make  a  true  picture  of  the  Northland,  what  must  we  do 
next? 


Plant-Eating  Animals 
rabbit 
reindeer 
musk  ox 


3 


IV.  Let  us  discover  what  the  polar  bear  b  like  and  how  to  make  one  for  our  sand- 
table  scene. 

1.  What  are  bears?  What  do  they  look  like?  Where  do  they  live?  Where  have 
you  seen  them?   How  do  they  eat?   What  do  they  eat? 

2.  In  what  way  is  the  polar  bear  different  from  the  other  bears?  Where  does  he 
live?  Why  is  he  called  polar  bear?  Why  must  his  fur  be  thick  and  heavy?  Why 
white? 
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3.  What  uses  could  the  Eskimos  make  of  a  polar  bear?  Why  would  it  be  dangerous 
to  try  to  catch  one?  What  things  would  be  needed  in  order  to  catch  one?  How  would 
you  use  these  tools? 

4.  Let  each  of  the  pupils  of  the  class  construct  a  bear  according  to  the  pattern 
suggested  in  Fig.  5,  (or  better  still,  his  own  pattern).  Permit  the  children  to  place  the 
finished  models  on  the  sand  table  as  they  think  they  should  be.  Read  to  them  while 
they  are  busy  with  the  mechanics  of  making  the  bears.  (1 :39, 40, 57, 59, 99, 100;  6:59; 
5  'J7, 38;  3 :46).  A  thin  coat  of  paste  can  be  applied  and  a  very  thin  layer  of  cotton  lint 
can  be  pressed  to  the  model  while  the  paste  is  still  moist.  This  is  very  effective. 

V.  Let  us  discpver  how  the  seal  lives  in  his  arctic  home  and  what  use  he  is  to  the 
Eskimos. 
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Fig.  6. 


1.  Seals  and  sea-lions  are  very  much  alike,  but  the  fur  of  the  seal  is  more  valuable. 
Which  of  these  two  animals  would  live  in  the  cold  Arctic  waters?  For  what  purposes 
could  the  fur  be  used?   Who  woiild  like  to  use  it? 

2.  The  seals  are  animals  similar  to  the  dog  or  cat,  but  they  live  a  great  deal  in  the 
water.  What  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  legs  and  body  of  the  seals?  Why  would 
it  be  difficult  to  catch  a  seal  in  the  water?  Why  would  it  be  quite  easy  to  catch  one  on 
land?  Why  would  the  seal  be  careful  not  to  go  too  far  away  from  the  water? 

3.  What  would  the  seal  eat?  How  would  he  catch  the  fish?  What  animals  would 
be  anxious  to  eat  the  seal?  The  seal  breathes  air  just  as  we  do.  What  will  he  do  when 
the  ice  freezes  over  the  water  completely?  How  many  such  holes  will  he  break  thru? 
Why? 
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4.  What  things  will  the  Eskimo  need  in  order  to  hunt  seals?  How  will  he  use 
them?  Where  would  he  go  to  hunt  the  seals?  Who  would  he  take  with  him?  What 
care  would  the  hunter  observe  when  he  approaches  the  breathing  holes?  How  will  he 
catch  the  seal?  What  accidents  might  happen  after  the  seal  had  been  harpooned? 
Why  would  it  reqiure  great  care  to  get  the  seal  after  he  had  been  harpooned?  What 
would  the  Eskimo  hunter  do  after  he  had  been  harpooned?  What  would  the  FAimo 
hunter  do  after  he  had  landed  the  seal?   How  would  he  cany  it  home?   (1  US,  36, 49.) 

5.  Cut  out  and  color  a  seal  for  the  sand-table.  The  pattern  in  Fig.  6  suggests  how 
it  may  be  done. 


VI.  Let  us  discover  what  the  walrus  is  and  how  he  lives. 

1.  The  walrus  is  very  much  like  the  seal.  Try  to  find  a  picture  of  one  in  your  text. 
How  would  you  distinguish  one  from  a  seal? 

2.  The  walrus  is  almost  as  big  as  an  oz.   Why  woidd  he  be  dumsy  on  land?   For 
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what  might  he  use  his  big  tusks?  (1 :20)  When  would  you  be  most  likely  to  see 
him?  What  would  he  do  as  you  approached?  What  would  you  do  in  order  to  get 
close  enough  to  shoot  him?  ^ 

3.  The  hide  of  the  walrus  is  very  thick,  tough,  and  strong.  For  what  would  the 
Eskimos  use  it?  We?  The  tusks  are  of  fine  ivory.  What  uses  could  be  made  of  them? 
Why  would  the  Eskimos  be  careful  to  save  the  big  bones  of  the  walrus?   (1 :  66, 67, 68.) 

4.  Make  a  walrus  for  the  sand-table  scene.   See  Fig.  7. 

Vn.  The  whale  is  another  animal  that  lives  in  the  Arctic  lands.  Let  us  see  what 
he  is  like. 

1.  What  do  people  mean  when  they  say  that  a  certain  thing  is  as  big  as  a  whale? 
What  idea  does  this  give  you  about  his  size?  Some  whales  grow  to  be  90  feet  long  and 
weigh  70  tons.  He  is  the  largest  animal  we  know!  Why  would  it  be  difficult  for  such 
an  animal  to  live  on  the  land? 

2.  The  whale  is  a  warm-blooded  animal  just  like  you  and  me.  He  breathes  air  just 
as  we  do,  but  he  lives  in  the  water  all  of  the  time.  How  would  he  get  a  breath  of  fresh 
air?  Why  are  his  nostrils  on  the  top  of  his  head?  Why  wouldn't  you  call  him  a  fish? 
Why  is  it  that  some  people  call  him  a  fish? 

3.  How  does  the  whale  swim  thru  the  water?  Where  are  his  front  feet?  How  does 
he  use  them?  Where  is  his  tail?  His  hind  feet?  His  hind  feet  are  missing.  The  whale 
swam  about  in  the  sea  and  never  used  his  hind  feet.  They  grew  smaller  and  smaller 
until  they  entirely  disappeared,  just  as  your  own  arm  would  shrivel  up  if  you  never 
used  it. 

4.  Where  is  the  head  of  the  whale?  His  body?  His  neck?  How  big  is  the  head 
compared  with  the  body?  Some  whales'  heads  are  a  third  as  big  as  their  bodies.  Where 
is  the  whale's  eye?  Nose?  Mouth?  How  big  is  his  mouth?'  Why  do  you  suppose  it  is 
so  big?  The  whale  lives  upon  little  animals  and  crabs  that  float  about  in  the  sea.  How 
would  he  catch  them?  Why  wouldn't  he  need  powerful  teeth?  After  he  had  seined  out 
a  mouthful  of  the  little  sea  animals,  how  would^ie  get  rid  of  the  sea-water  when  he  was 
ready  to  swallow  them?  The  teeth  of  the  whale  have  disappeared  and  instead  a  homy 
fringe  has  grown  around  his  lips.  This  is  sometimes  called  "whale-bone."  What  does  it 
look  like?    (1:136-8.) 

5.  How  would  the  Eskimos  catch  a  whale?  Why  would  they  be  very  happy  when 
they  succeeded  in  catching  one?  Whales  live  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
What  would  the  Eskimos  expect  to  find  underneath  the  skin  of  the  whale?  This  fat  is 
called  "blubber."  What  would  the  Eskimos  want  to  do  with  the  "blubber?"  What 
could  they  make  from  the  whale-bone?  What  would  we  do  with  the  whale-bone? 
What  would  they  do  with  the  hide?   The  bones?   The  meat?    (1;158.) 

6.  Construct  whales  according  the  patterns  of  Fig.  8.  Place  them  on  the  sand- 
table.  Open  stretches  of  water  can  be  repressented  by  pieces  of  glass.  Aquatic  animals 
can  be  placed  under  the  glass.  The  rough  edges  of  the  glass  should  be  covered. 
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Vm.  Let  us  make  some  reindeer  for  our  sand-table. 

1.  What  does  a  reindeer  look  like?  Where  have  you  seen  them?  What  use  does 
Santa  Qaus  make  of  them?  Why?  The  broad  spreading  hoofs  of  the  reindeer  enable 
them  to  run  easily  over  the  deep  snow  without  danger  of  sinking  or  slipping.  What  use 
could  the  Eskimos  make  of  them?  How  woidd  they  care  for  these  reindeer?  What 
would  they  eat?  In  winter?  Uncle  Sam  foimd  some  Eskimos  in  Alaska  who  were  veiy 
poor.  He  gave  them  a  herd  of  reindeer  and  now  they  are  getting  very  prosperous. 
Why?  (1:17). 

2.  Figures  9a  and  9b  give  a  suggestive  pattern.  Study  them  out  carefully  before 
cutting  and  coloring. 
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DC.  Let  us  make  some  other  animals  for  the  sand-tabk  scene. 

1.  The  Arctic  hare.  How  would  you  like  to  have  such  an  animal  for  a  pet?  Why 
would  it  make  a  nice  pet?  How  would  you  take  care  of  it?  What  would  you  feed  it? 
How  would  you  tame  it?  What  would  the  Eskimos  be  likely  to  do  with  it?  What 
color  would  the  Arctic  hare  be  in  winter?  In  summer?  Why?  How  would  the 
Eskimos  catch  them?  (6:79.)  See  Fig.  10  for  a  pattern. 


C^Xss: 
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2.  The  Arctic  fox.  Why  would  the  Arctic  fox  prowl  about  the  camp  of  the 
Eskimos?  What  dangers  would  he  face  in  doing  this?  What  would  the  Eskimos  do  in 
order  to  catch  an  unwary  fox?  How  would  they  build  these  traps?  How  would  they 
bait  the  trap?  What  would  they  want  to  do  with  the  captured  foj?  What  would  the 
fox  skins  look  like?  Where  have  you  seen  them?  (1:143-145.)  A  pattern  is  suggested 
m  Fig.  11. 


^C 
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3.  The  musk  ox.  (1 :46,96.)  Make  a  musk  ox  according  to  the  pattern  suggested 
in  Fig.  12.  Suggest  that  the  children  try  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  this  interesting 
aalnim. 


4.  The  wolf.    (1;24.)    See  Fig.  13. 
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5.  Hie  Snowy  OwL    (6*.28.)    Fig.  14. 


X.  Let  us  discover  how  the  Eskimos  dress  and  what  they  axe  like. 

1.  We  have  found  that  the  Eskimos  live  in  the  far  Northland  where  it  is  veiy  cold. 
How  would  they  have  to  dress?  What  sort  of  hats  would  they  need?  Shoes?  Gloves? 
Try  to  find  pictures  of  such  people  in  your  textbooks.  What  materials  would  th^  use 
for  their  clothes?  Why?  What  better  materials  might  you  suggest?  Robert  Peaiy, 
the  great  American  explorer  who  discovered  the  North  Pole,  lived  a  long  time  among 
the  Eskimos.  He  dressed  exactly  as  they  did.  Why? 

2.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  Eskimos  are  so  short  and  fat?  What  effect  would  the 
bright  sunlight  of  the  Arctic  spring  have  upon  the  eyes  of  the  Eskimo  people?  Why, 
then,  are  their  eyes  small  and  squinty?  What  woidd  you  need  if  you  wished  to  play 
out-of-doors  with  the  Eskimo  children?  The  Eskimo  people  are  believed  to  be  cousins 
of  the  American  Indians.  What  kind  of  hair  would  you  expect  them  to  have?  What 
kind  of  faces?  What  would  be  the  color  of  their  skin? 

3.  A  great  explorer  named  Stefansson  found  a  strange  tribe  of  Eskimos  at  the 
Coronation  Gulf  in  Canada.  They  had  light  skins  and  light  hair  and  were  caDed  the 
"Blonde  Eskimos."  We  do  not  know  very  much  about  these  people  nor  where  th^ 
came  from.    Most  of  the  Eskimos  are  quite  datk. 

4.  Who  would  be  the  tailor  in  the  Eskimo  village?  What  materiab  and  tools 
would  she  need  in  order  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes?  When  the  skins  are  first  taken  off 
of  the  animals  they  are  not  fit  to  use?  What  must  be  done  with  them?  How  would  the 
little  pieces  of  flesh  be  removed  from  the  skin?  What  tools  would  be  needed  to  scrape 
the  skin?   On  which  side  must  it  be  scraped?   How  must  the  skin  be  fastened  so  that 
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it  can  be  scraped?  After  the  skin  is  scraped  it  is  still  quite  stiff;  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
of  fat  and  oil  in  it  How  could  they  get  rid  of  this?  The  Eskimo  women  chew  the  skin 
until  it  is  as  soft  as  velvet.  Every  bit  of  fat  has  then  been  chewed  out  of  the  skin. 
Which  side  of  the  skin  woidd  they  chew?  Why?  How  would  their  jaws  feel?  When 
would  the  women  chew  the  skins?  Why  might  they  enjoy  this? 

5.  Reading  references  (5:73;  4:22, 23;  2:9, 120.) 

6.  Eskimos  may  be  made  by  dressing  a  doll  in  bits  of  fur  or  velvet.  Clothes-pins 
make  fair  substitutes  for  dolls. 

XI.  Let  us  make  a  home  for  the  Eskimos. 

1.  How  big  would  such  a  home  be?  The  Arctic  winter  is  so  cold  that  it  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  fuel  to  heat  a  laige  house.  How  would  they  heat  a  small  one?  There  is 
very  little  wood  or  coaL  What  kind  of  fuel  would  they  use?  How  woidd  they  make  a 
stove  that  would  bum  animal  fat?  Such  stoves  are  made  from  large  stone  saucers, 
moss  and  animal  fat.  How  would  you  arrange  these  so  that  they  will  bum  and  throw 
out  heat?  Let  the  children  use  the  black-board  freely  to  express  themselves.  (1:56, 
172;  2.-9.) 

2.  Of  what  materials  woidd  such  a  home  be  built?  Of  what  advantage  woidd  it  be 
to  build  it  partly  under-ground?  Why  would  such  a  house  be  damp  in  summer?  Why 
not  in  winter?  Of  what  materials  would  the  foundation  be  built?  How  would  the 
spaces  between  the  rocks  and  sods  be  filled  up?  How  could  the  roof  be  made?  How 
could  the  walms  hide  be  prevented  from  sagging?  How  could  it  be  fixed  so  that  the 
wind  will  not  blow  it  off?  How  would  such  a  place  be  ventilated?  Heat  is  more 
precious  than  air.  A  certain  amount  of  fresh  air  filters  in  thru  the  walls  and  thru  the 
doorway  when  someone  goes  in  or  out.  How  many  windows  would  there  be?  How 
big?  How  would  they  be  made?  Windows  are  sometimes  made  from  skin  scraped  thin 
enough  to  be  transparent  They  must  be  small  because  they  allow  the  heat  to  escape. 
How  many  rooms  would  there  be  in  such  a  house?  Why?  Why  would  there  not  be  a 
bathroom?  What  would  the  Eskimos  do  in  place  of  one?  Why  wouldn't  the  Eskimos 
want  to  go  into  their  warm  houses,  or  igloos,  with  their  snow-covered  clothes?  Where 
would  they  take  off  their  outer  garments?  Sometimes  a  small  outer  hut  is  built.  It  is 
usually  connected  to  the  main  igloo  by  a  little  tunnel.  The  Eskimos  use  the  small  room 
to  take  off  their  ice  and  snow  covered  outer  clothes.  What  would  we  call  such  a  room? 
What  kind  of  a  doorway  would  such  a  house  have?  On  which  side  of  the  house  would 
it  be  placed? 

3.  Sometimes  the  Eskimos  must  move  about  from  place  to  place,  wherever  the 
hunting  is  good.  How  would  they  build  their  temporary  homes?  They  are  made 
entirely  of  blocks  of  snow.  How  must  the  blocks  of  snow  be  arranged  to  hold  up  the 
roof?  Which  part  would  be  the  most  difficult  to  build?  Why?  Why  wouldn't  the 
heat  within  the  igloo  melt  it  thru? 

4.  What  other  things  besides  a  stove  lamp  would  you  find  in  the  igloo?  How 
would  the  bed  be  made?  What  would  be  used  for  blankets?  How  many  beds  would 
there  be?  Why?  When  would  the  children  and  the  family  go  to  bed?  The  long 
continuous  night  in  winter  and  the  continuous  daylight  in  summer  make  'bed-time' 
for  the  Eskimos  very  irregular.  Children  awaken  or  go  to  sleep  whenever  they  feel 
rested  or  tired.  Why  would  the  grown-ups  be  more  regular  about  sleeping?  The 
winter  nights  in  many  places  are  four  months  long.    If  some  of  the  Eskimos  should 
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take  a  journey  during  this  time,  how  could  they  tell  how  long  they  had  been  away? 
Time  is  reckoned  in  so  many  "sleeps." 

5.  Permit  the  children  to  construct  an  igloo  of  cotton  in  the  foreground  ol  the 
sand-table  scene.  This  can  be  done  by  laying  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  over  a  frame  buih 
up  of  thin  U-shaped  wires,  whose  ends  have  been  thrust  downward  into  the  sand. 

Xn.  Let  us  discover  how  the  Eskimos  use  their  dogs  and  care  for  them. 

1.  Very  often  the  Eskomos  must  pack  up  their  things  and  move  to  apothrr  place. 
How  woidd  they  carry  their  things?  What  things  would  they  want  to  take  along?  If 
they  did  not  expect  to  come  back  to  the  same  place,  what  would  they  leave  bdimd? 
What  things,  then,  must  they  have  in  order  to  make  this  journey?  List  them  (dogs, 
sleds,  harness,  whips,  spears,  etc). 

2.  What  kind  of  dogs  would  be  most  useful  for  the  Eskimos?  Do  you  know  ol  any 
dogs  that  might  do?  Any  that  will  not  d^  Why?  What  help  coukl  the  dogs  give  the 
Eskimos?  How  would  the  Eskimos  care  for  their  dogs?  Why  wouldn't  they  alknr 
them  to  come  into  the  igloo?  Where  would  the  dogs  sleep?  What  would  the  dogs  eat^ 
When  would  they  be  fed?  Where  would  they  be  apt  to  find  scraps  of  meat?  How 
would  the  Eskimos  keep  their  meat  so  that  the  dogs  coidd  not  get  it?  So  hungry  and 
voracious  are  the  Eskimo  dogs  that  they  even  will  devour  leather  and  rawhide  if  they 
get  hold  of  it  How  would  the  Eskimos  take  care  of  their  harness  and  whips?  (1 :27, 
28,  29;  SOS,  72.) 

3.  Stand  some  sticks  of  thin  wood  about  the  igloo.  Tie  to  the  ui^xr  ends  of 
these  bits  of  meat  fashioned  from  red  plasticine.  The  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  15  b 
suggested  for  the  dogs.   Harness  may  be  made  from  black  yam. 


XllX.  Let  us  discover  how  the  Eskimos  make  and  use  their  sleds. 

1.  Besides  the  dogs,  sleds  are  necessary.  How  would  they  be  made  so  as  to  nm 
lightly  over  the  ground?  Of  what  materials?  Wood  is  very  scarce,  only  occaaonaJly  is 
a  piece  of  driftwood  to  be  found.  Why?  The  frame  work  b  made  from  the  bones  of 
animals.    Which  animals  would  furnish  the  most  suitable  bones?    Walrus  hide  is 
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stretched  over  the  frame.  The  tusks  are  quite  smooth  and  hard.   For  what  would  they 
be  used?   How  could  a  long  smooth  runner  be  made  from  the  short  curved  tusks? 

2.  How  are  the  sleds  to  be  drawn?  How  might  the  dogs  be  fastened  to  the  sled? 
How  must  the  harness  for  the  dogs  be  made?  There  are  two  ways  of  hitching  up  the 
dogs.  Each  dog  may  be  fastened  separately  to  the  sled  so  that  they  will  run  in  a 
fan-shaped  formation  or  they  may  be  hitched  in  tandem,  i.e,,  one  behind  the  other. 
Which  way  would  be  the  more  difficult  to  drive?  Which  would  require  the  better 
trained  dogs?  Which  would  require  the  better  harness?   (1:32;  2:8;  3:85.) 

3.  Why  would  such  sleds  be  difficult  to  drive?  There  are  no  reins  to  hold.  How 
would  you  manage  the  dogs?  Why  would  a  long  whip  be  necessary?  How  would  you 
use  it?  How  would  you  guide  the  sled  so  as  to  avoid  the  bumps?  How  would  you 
stop  it?    (3:Ch.  Xin.) 

4.  Sometimes  the  children  make  toy  sleds  from  blocks  of  ice.  How  would  they  do 
this?  How  would  they  shape  the  block  of  ice?  What  shape. would  they  make  it? 
What  would  the  Eskimo  boys  do  if  too  big  a  piece  was  broken  off?  How  would  they 
play  with  these  ice  sleds?   How  long  would  they  last? 

5.  Light  coasting  sleds  are  often  made.  The  boys  use  them  to  coast  down  the  long 
slippery  slopes.  They  stick  reindeer  horns  into  the  snow  on  either  side  of  the  track. 
The  boys  take  their  sleds  with  their  bows  and  arrows  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  What 
will  they  try  to  do  with  their  bows  and  arrows?  How  will  they  coimt  the  score?  How 
would  it  feel  to  play  such  a  game? 

6.  Make  a  sled  for  the  sand  table.    See  Fig.  16. 

XIV.  Let  us  find  out  how  the  Eskimos  go  hunting. 

1.  What  tools  would  be  needed?  How  would  you  make  the  bows  and  arrows? 
What  materials  might  be  used  for  the  tips  of  the  arrows?  Sometimes  the  Eskimos  are 
lucky  enough  to  find  large  pieces  of  iron.  What  will  they  want  to  do  with  these?  How 
will  they  break  off  little  pieces  of  the  iron?  How  will  they  work  these  into  shape? 
These  iron  rocks  are  called  meteors  and  wise  men  tell  us  that  they  have  fallen  from  the 
sky.  What  would  the  Eskimos  be  likely  to  tell  you  about  these  stones?  Why  woidd 
they  regard  them  as  sacred?    (4:44, 47.) 

2.  Spears  will  be  among  the  most  necessary  tools.  How  would  they  be  made? 
How  would  the  Eskimos  use  them?  For  fish  and  seals  special  spears  are  made.  They 
are  made  like  the  drawing  in  Fig.  17.  How  do  they  work?  How  would  it  be  used  in 
order  to  land  a  fish  or  seal? 


3.  Knives  will  be  needed  also.  Why?  What  materials  would  be  needed  in  order  to 
make  one?  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  one?  Where  would  they  get  the  materials? 
How  would  the  Eskimos  use  their  knives?  Why  would  the  Eskimos  rather  sell  their 
furs  for  knives  than  money? 
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4.  When  would  the  Eskimos  go  hunting?  How  would  they  know  whether  a  bear  or 
a  musk  ox  was  in  the  neighborhood?  What  would  happen  when  the  news  reached  the 
village?   Who  would  go  along  on  the  hunt? 

5.  What  would  the  hunters  do  when  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  bear  had 
been?  What  would  the  bear  do  when  he  discovered  the  hunters  approaching?  How 
could  they  catch  the  bear?  How  could  they  make  him  stop  running?  What  would  the 
hunters  do  when  they  caught  up  with  the  bear?  What  weapons  would  the  Eskimos 
want  to  use  to  being  down  the  bear?  Which  one  of  the  hunters  would  they  choose  to 
attack  the  bear?  What  dangers  would  be  faced  in  fighting  the  bear?  How  would. a 
white  man  do  this?  How  would  they  carry  the  dead  bear  home?  What  woidd  the 
village  folk  want  to  do  when  the  hunters  came  home?  Who  would  get  the  skin  of  the 
bear?  Who  would  eat  the  meat?  How  long  woidd  the  meat  be  apt  to  keep  without 
spoiling?   How  would  they  keep  the  dogs  from  eating  it? 

6.  Sometimes  the  Eskimos  go  fishing.  The  lakes,  rivers,  and  bays  are  covered 
with  ice.  What  must  they  do  in  order  to  catch  the  fish?  What  things  woidd  be  needed 
to  do  this?  What  dangers  may  be  faced?  How  will  the  fisherman  know  when  a  fish 
has  been  caught?  What  would  be  done  with  the  fitsh  after  they  had  been  caught? 

7.  Let  us  fix  up  our  Eskimo  scene  as  it  would  appear  after  the  hunt.  Fish  can  be 
cut  from  paper.  Slits  can  be  made  in  the  paper  where  the  gill  openings  are  located. 
The  fish  can  be  strung  on  a  thread  and  the  ends  of  this  thread  may  be  fastened  to  the 
upper  ends  of  two  small  sticks  that  had  been  set  in  the  ground.  Bits  of  red  plasticine 
can  be  fashioned  to  represent  pieces  of  bear  meat  and  these  can  be  tied  to  the  upper 
ends  of  thin  sticks  set  upright  in  the  sand. 

XV.  Let  us  see  how  the  Eskimo  children  spend  their  time  at  home. 

1.  Very  often  the  Eskimo  children  come  into  the  igloo  quite  hungry.  What  will 
they  say  to  their  parents?  The  word  Eskimo  means  "raw  meat  eater."  This  name  was 
given  to  them  by  the  Indians,  but  they  call  themselves  Innuits.  When  the  hungry  child 
asks  for  a  piece  of  meat,  the  mother  will  cut  off  a  piece  and  dip  it  in  hot  water  for  a 
while.  Why  does  she  do  this?  Sometimes  she  will  pin  it  to  the  wall  of  the  igloo  and 
hand  the  boy  his  bow  and  arrows.  What  will  she  expect  him  to  do?  When  might  he 
have  the  piece  of  meat? 

2.  What  sort  of  playthings  will  the  little  Eskimo  girls  want?  How  could  they  be 
made?  Who  would  make  them?  When?  How  would  they  play  with  their  dolls? 
What  things  would  the  little  Eskimo  girls  want  for  their  dolls? 

3.  Sometimes  the  Eskimo  fathers  or  mothers  scrape  little  toy  animals  out  of  the 
soft,  ivory,  walrus-tusks.    What  animals  would  they  make?   Why? 

4.  The  Eskimo  children  play  games  just  like  other  children.  One  of  their  games 
is  made  from  a  piece  of  bone  with  many  holes  drilled  in  it.  A  leather  thong  is  fastened 
to  this  and  a  large  bone  skewer  is  tied  to  the  other  end  of  the  thong.  The  Eskimo  boy 
holds  the  stick  in  his  hand.  How  will  he  play  the  game?  How  will  they  count  tl^e 
score?  How  would  your  hand  feel  if  you  tried  to  play  this  game?  Why?  Make  such 
a  game  and  try  to  play  it. 

5.  Very  often  the  Eskimo  children  find  a  smooth,  steep  slope  of  snow.  What  will 
they  want  to  do?  In  what  different  ways  will  they  roll  down  the  slope?  Which  will  be 
the  most  difficult?  What  would  they  want  to  make  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  before 
they  began  to  play? 


^. 
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6.  The  Eskimo  boys  and  girls  do  not  play  baseball  as  our  children  do,  but  they 
play  bean-bag.  What  might  they  use  instead  of  a  bag  of  beans?  How  would  they 
make  the  sand  bag?  How  big  would  it  be?  How  would  you  suppose  that  they  would 
play  this  game?  The  game  is  played  very  much  like  our  game  of  volley  ball,  only  the 
Eskimos  get  down  on  their  knees  to  play  it  and  there  are  no  sides.  How  would  they 
count  the  score?  What  would  the  hungry  dogs  be  likely  to  do  if  the  bag  falls  upon  the 
ground?    Try  to  play  this  game. 

7.  The  Eskimo  boys  play  a  game  similar  to  hockey.  They  have  no  skates.  For 
what  will  they  want  to  use  the  long,  curved,  rib-bones  of  the  walrus?  What  other 
things  will  they  need?   How  will  they  play  the  game?   What  accidents  might  happen? 

8.  Every  Eskimo  boy  has  a  set  of  bows  and  arrows.  What  games  might  be  played 
with  these?  The  object  of  one  game  is  to  see  how  many  arrows  the  boy  can  keep  flying 
in  the  air.  When  must  the  boy  stop  shooting?  How  will  he  know  how  many  arrows  he 
had  sent  up?  Sometimes  they  make  the  game  much  more  difficult  by  drawing  a  circle 
in  the  snow.  How  would  they  play  this  game?  Who  would  watch  this  game?  Why 
must  the  people  who  watch  the  game  be  careful? 

XVI.   How  summer  comes  to  the  Northland  and  what  the  Eskimos  do  then. 

1.  How  do  we  know  when  simmier  is  coming?  How  do  you  suppose  that  the  Eski- 
mos know?  What  will  the  Eskimos  look  for  as  the  long  winter  night  grows  into 
twilight?  Where  will  the  sun  appear?  At  first  the  sun  will  peep  up  above  the  southern 
horizon  at  noontime  only.  Point  to  where  the  sun  would  be  at  noontime  if  you  were 
up  in  Eskimo  land.  But  where  is  it  really  for  you?  How  big  is  your  shadow  at  noon? 
How  big  would  it  be  if  you  were  in  the  Northland?  Why?  How  would  the  Eskimos 
feel  the  first  time  they  saw  the  sim?  Why? 

2.  What  effect  will  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  have  upon  the  snow  and  ice?  As  the 
sun  grows  warmer  and  warmer  and  begins  to  remain  in  the  sky  longer  and  longer,  the 
ice  begins  to  break  up  into  great  pieces  and  float  out  to  sea.  What  will  become  of  these 
icebergs?  Why  would  it  be  dangerous  for  the  Eskimos  to  travel  at  this  time?  Why 
would  they  want  still  to  wear  some  of  their  warm  clothes?  Why  would  the  Arctic 
animals  shed  their  winter  fur?  What  color  would  the  new  fur  be  likely  to  be?  Why? 

3.  What  would  happen  to  the  igloo  with  the  coming  of  smnmer?  What  would  the 
Eskimos  be  compelled  to  do?  Of  what  materials  woidd  they  make  the  new  home? 
Such  tents  are  called  '^tupecs."  Why  would  the  Eskimos  prefer  to  sleep  in  their  igloos 
than  in  their  tupecs?   Where  would  they  prefer  to  sleep  in  summer?   Why? 

4.  What  effect  will  the  simshine  have  upon  the  bare,  wet  ground?  What  might 
happen  to  any  seeds  that  might  be  there?  The  Arctic  poppy  begins  to  grow  and  bloom 
amid  the  melting  snow.  What  would  happen  to  the  moss  on  the  rocks?  Sometimes 
this  moss  grows  into  soft,  thick  bunches.  What  would  the  Eskimos  want  to  do  with 
this?   How  would  the  rabbits  and  the  reindeer  enjoy  the  coming  simmier? 

5.  When  would  the  Eskimos  want  to  go  duck  hunting?  What  had  become  of  these 
birds  during  winter?  What  would  these  birds  want  to  do  just  as  soon  as  they  had 
returned  in  the  summer?  Whe^e  would  they  build  their  nests?  Of  what  materials  do 
birds  generally  build  their  nests?  Why  cannot  the  birds  of  the  Arctic  regions  build 
their  nests  this  way?  What  would  the  Eskimos  want  to  do  just  as  soon  as  the  nesting 
season  began?  Some  of  the  Northland  birds  are  so  tame  that  they  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  picked  up.    Why  do  you  suppose  that  they  are  this  way?   They  lay  their 
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eggs  in  the  crevices  and  ledges  of  rocky  crags  and  cliffs.  Why  are  these  nests  quite  safe? 
One  of  the  Northland  birds  is  called  the  "fodish  guillemot"  because  it  will  aHofir  people 
to  pick  it  up.  Why  are  they  hard  to  catch  in  spite  of  this?  These  birds  came  to  the 
Northland  sea  cliffs  in  great  swarms.  Each  mother  bird  lays  a  single  egg.  Wliat 
would  the  Eskimos  do  with  these  eggs?  The  people  who  live  along  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor collect  these  eggs  and  ship  them  away  in  large  numbers.  How  would  they  be  used? 
Who  would  use  them?  The  Eskimo  mother  likes  to  strip  the  bri^t  red  skiiss  of  the  legs 
of  these  birds.  She  fills  these  with  melted  fat.  This  is  the  way  Eskiocko  candy  is  made. 
Who  would  want  to  eat  this? 

6.  The  eider  duck  is  another  Arctic  bird.  It  tries  to  buOd  a  nest  of  soft  feathers  to 
keep  its  eggs  warm.  Where  would  the  birds  get  these  feathers?  The  mother  bird  puDs 
the  soft  gray  eider-down  from  her  breast  Why  would  the  Eskimos  hunt  for  the  eider 
ducks?  What  would  they  do  when  they  found  an  eider  nest?  What  would  the  mother 
bird  have  to  do  when  she  came  back  to  her  eggs?  How  often  could  she  do  this?  Why 
must  the  Northland  people  be  carefid  in  collecting  the  down  from  the  eider  nests? 
What  would  the  Northland  people  do  when  they  had  collected  more  eiderdown  than 
they  could  use?  What  would  the  people  in  the  countries  further  south  want  to  do  with 
this  down?  Indeed,  they  will  pay  good  prices  for  it,  because  it  is  the  most  dastic  csom- 
fort  material  known.  Three  fourths  of  an  otmce  will  fill  a  large  hat  and  three  pounds 
can  be  sqeezed  into  one  hand.  How  else  could  the  down  be  obtained  besides  roblnng  the 
nests?  Why  is  this  a  bad  thing  to  do?  What  would  the  Eskimos  want  to  do  with  the 
eider  ducks  after  they  had  shot  them?  For  what  would  they  use  the  soft  eider  breasts? 
They  are  sewed  together  for  undershirts.  The  down  taken  from  the  breast  of  a  dead 
bird  is  not  so  soft  and  elastic  as  that  taken  from  the  nests.  It  is  called  "dead  down.'' 
Why?  What  would  they  call  the  down  taken  from  the  nests?  Why?  Wliat  couM 
the  Northland  people  do  in  order  to  get  a  large  crop  of  "live  down?"  These  peopk 
actually  climb  Uie  steep  dififs  and  chip  out  little  basins  in  the  ledges  of  the  rocks.  Why 
would  they  do  this?  If  you  wanted  to  buy  such  an  eider  ranch,  how  would  yon  teD 
how  much  to  pay  for  it?  Why  would  Greenland  send  more  eider  down  to  the  dviliaed 
lands  further  south  than  any  other  Northland  country?    (1 :146, 149.) 

7.  What  song-birds  are  to  be  found  in  the  Northland?  There  is  one  bird  that  is 
called  "snow-flake,"  or  "snow  bunting."  What  would  such  a  bird  look  like?  How  big 
would  it  be?  What  would  it  do  during  a  snow  storm?  What  would  other  songbirds  do 
during  a  now  storm?  What  would  such  birds  eat?  Why  would  they  make  us  fed 
happy  in  the  Far  North?   What  would  the  Eskimos  be  apt  to  do  with  them?    (1 :33.) 

XVU.  Let  us  discover  how  the  Eskimos  make  and  use  their  boats? 

1.  At  what  season  in  the  year  would  the  Eskimos  want  to  use  boats?  Why?  Why 
not  in  winter? 

2.  Of  what  what  materials  would  such  a  boat  be  made?  Since  there  is  no  wood  to 
be  had,  it  must  be  made  from  the  skins  and  bones  of  animals.  How  big  would  such  a 
boat  be?  Why?  The  skin  of  the  seal  is  the  best  for  making  boats  because  it  is  almost 
water-proof.  For  what  purposes  would  the  bones  be  used?  How  would  they  be 
fastened  together?  What  must  be  done  before  the  sealskins  can  be  used?  How  would 
they  be  fastened  together?   How  would  they  make  the  seams  water-tight? 
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3.  Such  a  boat  is  called  a  "kayak."  It  is  water-tight,  except  for  a  hole  in  the  top. 
How  would  the  Eskimo  get  into  such  a  boat?  How  would  he  get  out?  What  would  he 
do  before  he  started  to  paddle  around  in  it?  Indeed,  these  boats  are  so  frail  and  light 
that  the  waves  often  turn  them  over.  How  must  they  be  made  so  that  they  will  not 
sink?  What  must  the  Eskimo  learn  to  do  when  such  a  thing  happens?  How  woidd  he 
feel?  What  ought  he  to  wear  to  prevent  his  clothes  from  getting  soaking  wet?  Such 
raincoats  are  made  from  the  tough  entrail  skins.  How  would  it  be  fastened  to  the  boat? 
Why  is  this  necessary?  How  would  it  be  fastened  about  his  hands  and  face?  Why 
wouldn't  it  be  buttoned  up  the  front?  How  would  he  get  into  such  a  coat?  In  what 
ways  would  such  an  outfit  be  like  a  diver's  suit?  It  what  ways  would  it  differ? 
(1:149.)  Who  would  be  apt  to  make  this  coat?  Why?  The  coat  must  be  so  carefully 
sewed  that  it  will  not  let  the  least  bit  of  water  thru.  How  long  wotdd  such  a  coat 
wear?   How  often  would  the  styles  be  apt  to  change  in  Eskimo  land?  Why? 

4.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  Eskimos  must  be  good  boatmen?  How  would  they 
make  their  boats  go?  Of  what  would  they  make  their  paddles?  They  make  paddles 
like  ordinary  two-bladed  canoe  paddles.  How  would  they  use  these?  What  other 
things  would  the  Eskimo  want  to  take  along  with  him  in  his  boat?  Where  would  he 
keep  these  so  that  he  cotdd  get  them  quickly?  How  could  he  prevent  them  from  falling 
off  into  the  sea?  What  animals  would  he  hunt  in  this  way?  Why  would  this  be 
dangerous?   How  wotdd  he  bring  a  whale  to  shore  with  such  a  tiny  boat? 

5.  Make  a  kayak  for  the  Eskimo  village.    (See  Fig.  18.) 

XVin.  Summary  and  Review.  Plan  an  Eskimo  party.  Make  appropriate 
invitations.  Invite  some  lower  grade  or  the  parents  of  the  children.  The  important 
part  of  the  entertainment  would  be  brief  impromptu  descriptions  of  Eskimo  Land  by 
the  members  of  the  class.  Eskimo  games  should  be  illustrated  and  the  easier  ones  may 
be  plajred.  Cotton-candy  and  small  balls  of  vanilla  ice-cream  rolled  in  shredded 
cocoanut  to  represent  snow-balls  form  appropriate  refreshments.  Cocoanut  cake  is 
suitable.  The  animal  models  may  be  taken  from  the  sand-table  and  distributed  as 
favors.  This  will  put  the  clearing  of  the  sand-table  for  the  next  project  well  on  its  way. 
This  type  of  work  can  often  be  justly  criticized  for  the  fact  that  such  models  are  kept  for 
considerable  periods  of  time.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  grow  attached  to  their  handi- 
work and  are  loath  to  destroy  it,  but  the  incomplete  stages  of  new  models  in  the  making 

give  far  better  impressions  of  the  teacher's  work  and  ability  than  do  dusty  heirlooms 

• 

Notes  on  the  Construction  Exercises  for  the  Cold  Desert  Project 

The  figures  appearing  in  this  article  have  been  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  in 
preparing  a  number  of  classroom  exercises  in  practical  and  correlated  construction 
work.  They  should  be  regarded  as  patterns  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  to  produce  a 
large  number  of  similar  figures  for  the  use  of  the  children.  The  teacher  may  remove 
each  plate  and  cut  out  the  figures  or  trace  them  and  then  prepare  a  set  of  patterns  of 
stiff  paper. 

Ordinary  drawing  paper  is  suitable  for  these  construction  exercises,  although  good 
results  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  heavy  manila  wrapping  paper. 

In  order  to  make  use  of  the  pattern  the  teacher  merely  places  the  cut-out  pattern, 
or  template,  upon  the  paper  and  traces  around  the  edges  with  a  sharp  pencil.  In  Figs. 
5,  6,  7,  8, 10,  and  12  care  must  be  exercised  so  as  to  fold  the  construction  paper  in  the 
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way  suggested  by  the  small  cut  in  Fig.  7.  Both  sides  of  the  animal  are  cnt  at  oooc 
The  children  should  be  cautioned  to  leave  the  both  sides  attached  at  the  paints  maiked 
*'A."  The  dotted  line  "B  .  .  .  B"  indicates  the  folded  edge  of  the  constzoction  paper 
and  is  xcpresented  to  assist  the  teacher  in  placing  the  pattern.  When  the  two  sides  of 
the  animal  have  been  cut  out  they  should  be  colored  and  pasted  together  at  the  pointi 
marked  "C."  The  body  may  be  filled  out  by  inserting  a  wad  of  paper  or  cotton  between 
thetwosides.  The  legs  should  be  spread  slightly  so  that  the  aninial  will  stand  iq». 

For  coloring  purposes  the  most  practical  results  are  obtained  with  crayoos.  Thcf 
are  clean  and  easily  handled,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  crayons  is  tspodaSfy  desirable  ior 
upper-grade  map  work.  Care  shouM  be  exercised  to  lay  on  the  colon  in  Ught  tints  with 
short  parallel  strokes.  In  this  way  the  colors  can  be  mixed  to  produce  an  endless 
variety  of  shades.  When  two  shades  are  to  be  mixed,  e,g.,  orange  and  black,  the  color 
of  the  lighter  value  should  be  applied  iBrst 

The  flippers  in  Fig.  7  and  8  should  be  colored  bbu^  and  should  be  bent  oatwaidat 
right  an^es  to  the  body.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  study  the  positian  of 
the  shadows  and  to  color  them  boldly  with  blue  and  black. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  enlaige  Fig.  8  before  it  can  be  used  as  a  pattera. 
To  make  the  enlargement,  the  teacher  should  procure  a  large  piece  of  constractioD 
paper.  Carefully  draw  three  rows  of  one  and  one  half  inch  squares,  nine  to  each  tow. 
These  squares  correspond  to  the  small  squares  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  outline  of  the  body 
of  the  whale  can  be  determined  as  a  series  of  points  indicating  the  position  what  the 
body  line  of  the  animal  crosses  the  sides  of  the  squares.  The  measurements  are  made 
first  on  the  small  figure  and  this  must  be  increased  three  times  for  sinixlar  measuicnKnts 
on  the  large  figure.  After  these  points  have  been  located  and  marked,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  the  outline  of  the  figure  with  surprising  accuracy  and  grace.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  enlarge  pictures  and  drawings  with  veiy  little  error.  By  practice  it  becomes 
possible  to  estimate  the  distances  instead  of  measuring  them.  It  is  important  that  the 
hinge  at  "A"  be  kept  After  the  two  sides  of  the  animal  have  been  pasted  together  at 
the  &ead,  the  tail  should  be  creased  as  is  suggested  in  the  small  sketch  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
This  will  make  the  two  halves  of  the  tail  stand  apart 

There  are  two  different  patterns  for  Fig.  9.  Note  that  one  is  a  right  and  the  other  a 
left  side.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  coloring 'and  pasting  these  together.  Paste  the 
sides  together  at  the  points  marked  ''C."  The  body  should  be  filled  out  as  was  sag- 
gested  for  the  other  animals.  The  antlers  should  be  ^read  apart  gracefully. 

The  hinge  at  "A"  in  Fig.  10  is  important  The  ears  shoiild  be  spread  apart 

Two  parts  are  cut  out  exactly  alike,  and  are  pasted  together  at  the  points  marked 
**C"  in  Figs.  1 1, 13, 15.  It  b  best  to  cobr  Small  animals  before  cutting  them  out 

A  sin^e  thickness  of  paper  is  used  to  make  Fig.  14.  Slits  are  to  be  cut  along  the 
lines  ''D,"  thereby  making  a  clip  which  can  be  used  in  perching  the  bird  on  the  edge  of 
some  object 

Only  one  or  two  examples  of  Figs.  16  and  18  are  necessary.  These  ezerdses  art 
quite  difficult  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  most  skillful  children  of  the  dass  be 
allowed  to  make  this  their  contribution.  Straight  lines  that  are  to  be  folded  should  be 
scored  lightiy  with  the  point  of  a  scissors  or  a  pin.  This  wiH  make  a  dean  straight 
hinge.  The  small  cuts  indicate  how  the  finished  product  should  appear.  Note  that 
these  exercises  afford  considerable  opportunity  for  decoration  and  design. 
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MATERIAL  FROM  IOWA  CITY  ILLUSTRATING  A  COMPLETE 
OUTLINE  FOR  A  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHY  LESSONS 

The  Study  of  Latin  America 
By  Ernest  Horn,  Professor  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa,  and 
Helen  C.  Davis,  Teacher  in  the  University  Elementary  School, 
State  University  of  Iowa.* 

This  unit  of  subject-matter  is  offered  as  a  sample  attempt  to  organ- 
ize the  study  of  a  certain  part  of  the  world  so  as  to  make  it  focus 
upon  the  most  important  problems  growing  out  of  the  relations 
between  tke  United  States  and  that  part  of  the  world.  The  criterion 
which  has  been  used  in  selecting,  organizing  and  emphasizing  this 
material,  has  been  the  following:  Among  the  various  facts,  locations 
and  principles  which  might  be  taught  in  connection  with  this  part  of 
the  world,  select  those  which  are  most  important  in  throwing  light  on 
the  solution  of  the  problems  concerning  which  an  American  citizen 
should  be  intelligent. 

In  realizing  such  a  purpose  as  that  given  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs one  may  proceed  in  one  of  two  ways.  First,  he  may  approach 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physiography  of  the  country, 
stressing  location  and  political  geography  particularly  and  subordinat- 
ing our  relations  to  the  countries  involved.  Second,  he  may  start  with 
these  relations,  make  them  the  basis  of  organization,  and  subordinate 
the  physiography  and  political  geography.  There  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  last  few  years  to  adopt  the  second  basis  of  organiza- 
tion. Often  such  an  organization  has  been  called  the  "problem"  or 
the  "project"  method.  The  present  article  represents  one  form  of  the 
problem  organization,  but  with  a  special  attempt  to  guard  against 
the  neglect  of  the  essential  background  of  ph3rsiography. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  teaching  this  unit  of 
subject  matter  emphasis  has  been  given  to  three  procedures:  First, 
the  objectives  to  be  attained  by  the  pupils  have  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  the  most  important  problems  confronting  this  country  today 
in  relation  to  Latin  America.    Second,  the  physiographic  conditions 

*  The  writers  wish  to  point  out  that  the  present  article  is  the  culmination  of  the 
work  of  a  number  of  teachers  working  for  the  most  part  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Horn.  Particular  credit  should  be  given  to  Miss  Blanche  Campbell,  formerly  of 
Speyer  School,  Columbia  University;  Miss  Frances  Warren,  formerly  of  the  Scar- 
borough School;  Miss  Alice  Camerer,  University  High  School,  University^  of  Iowa; 
and  Miss  Libbie  George,  formerly  of  the  University  Elementary  School,  University  of 
Iowa.  The  writers  also  express  appreciation  for  advice  and  criticism  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Sociology,  and  Economics,  Political  Science,  History,  and  Geology,  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 
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which  affect  the  understanding  and  solution  of  each  problem  have 
been  set  out  for  special  emphasis.  Third,  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  reviewing,  summarizing,  and  clinching  each  point.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  three  provisions  will  safeguard  this  particular  form 
of  problem  organization  against  the  defects  which  have  sometimes 
characterized  problem  teaching. 

In  satisf3dng  the  demand  for  clinching  important  facts  it  has  been 
found  to  be  very  useful  to  build  up,  as  the  various  problems  were 
considered,  a  memory  list  of  places,  facts,  and  geographic  principles 
which  should  be  accurately  known  and  retained.  This  list  should  be 
drilled  upon  until  well  fixed. 

It  wUl  be  noticed  that  the  references  given  are  quite  extensive. 
This  is  because  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  include  all  material  which  is 
likely  to  be  available  to  any  teacher.  All  references  given  have  been 
actually  used  in  classroom  work.  And  while  the  list  is  more  extensive 
than  that  which  could  be  obtained  by  most  schools,  it  cannot  be  urged 
too  strongly  that  teachers  and  supervisors  use  every  effort  to  secure 
an  adequate  working  library.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  popular  education  in  a  democracy  is  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  best  sources  of  data  on  a  given  problem,  and  to 
train  them  in  the  use  of  these  data.  Such  periodical  literature  as  the 
Pan-American  Magazine  and  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
are  particularly  valuable  in  presenting  problems  in  a  fresh  and  vital 
way. 

However,  actual  experience  in  introducing  this  course  into  public 
schools  has  shown  that  it  can  be  taught  reasonably  well  with  such 
facilities  as  can  be  obtained  by  any  teacher.  Many  of  the  problems 
may  be  fairly  well  taught  with  no  other  material  than  that  given  in  the 
text.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  which  may  be 
secured  free.  This  material,  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  public 
library,  makes  possible  fairly  satisfactory  residts. 

The  selection  of  the  problems  included  in  this  course  and  the 
treatment  of  each  has  been  made,  frankly,  on  the  basis  of  such  opinion 
as  could  be  formed  from  the  study  of  the  references  given.  No  doubt 
there  are  errors  in  perspective  among  the  various  problems.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  outline  approximates  a  true  picture  of  the  problems 
involved  in  our  relations  with  Latin  America.  A  finished  course  can 
be  made,  however,  only  on  the  basis  of  scientific  study  which  win 
establish  the  objectives  which  are  to  be  attacked  in  the  study  of  Latin 
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America.  Particularly,  there  is  a  need  for  the  scientific  determination 
of  the  minimal  essentials  which  are  to  constitute  the  memory  list  of 
locations,  facts  and  principles  involved  in  the  proper  study  of  this 
part  of  the  world. 

A.  Introduction.    Method  of  Approach 

After  explaining  what  is  meant  by  Latin  America,  and  pointing  out  on  the  map  the 
territory  which  is  included  under  the  term,  ask  the  pupils  this  question:  In  what  ways 
are  we  interested  in  Latin  America?  A  brief  discussion  should  show  the  pupils  the  limits 
of  their  present  knowledge  and  afford  a  basis  for  the  following  assignment  For 
to-morrow's  lesson  find  out  what  you  can  about  the  most  important  relations  between 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  You  may  talk  to  your  parents  and  read  any- 
thing you  can  find. 

On  the  following  day  take  up  the  reports  of  pupils  and  develop  with  them  the 
following  problems: 

1.  How  may  we  improve  our  trade  with  Latin  America? 

2.  How  may  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Latin  America  get  a  better 

understanding  of  each  other? 

3.  How  are  our  relations  to  Latin  America  affected  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

4.  What  is  the   Pan-American  Union  doing  to  bring  about  better  relations 

between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America? 

5.  How  has  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  affected  the  relations  between 

Latin  America  and  the  United  States? 

6.  To  what  degree  is  Latin  America  a  field  for  trained  Americans,  particularly  for 

engineers,  and  for  the  investment  of  American  capital? 

7.  What  special  problems  have  we  in  our  relations  with  Mexico? 

The  work  of  the  course  may  then  proceed  according  to  the  outline  under  B,  which 
follows: 

The  method  of  approach  just  outlined  is,  of  course,  but  one  of  many  that  might  be 
suggested.  In  the  past  the  problems  involved  have  been  introduced,  sometimes  by 
reading  a  newspaper  or  magazine  article  dealing  in  a  general  way  with  our  interests  in 
Latin  America,  and  sometimes  by  a  discussion  which  began  with  questions  regarding 
the  source  of  our  supply  of  rubber,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  of  the  more  important  im- 
ports. There  is  an  advantage  in  breaking  up  the  large  problem  immediately  so  that  a 
certain  perspective  may  be  kept  during  the  study  of  the  detailed  problem. 

B.  The  Detailed  Course 

I.  What  are  our  present  commercial  connections  with  Latin  America? 
What  products  that  we  use  or  need  come  from  Latin  America? 
References*:  Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919)  3,  30,  31,  88,  156,  157,  207,  208, 
238, 239, 311, 482, 494, 495, 522, 541. 
Verrill,  Chap.  8.    Filsinger,  530. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  410,  411. 
a.  What  is  the  total  value  of  each  of  the  more  important  products  which  we 
import  from  Latin  America? 

*  See  bibliography  at  end  of  this  article  for  details  of  references. 
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References:  Worid  Almanac  (1919)  p.  370;  Venill,  Ch^.  8;  Kodiel, 
322,  327;  Tarr  &  McMuny,  411;  Filsinger,  530;  Bulletin  of  the  Fan 
American  Union,  Vol.  48,  p.  40-49,  "Latin  American  Foreign  Trade 
in  1917."    Pamphlets  of  the  Pan  American  Union  issued  for  each 
country  give  in  some  instances  the  commerce  for  that  country. 

b.  How  much  of  the  coffee  used  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Latin 

America? 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the  recent  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of 
coffee? 

2.  What  are  the  conditions  of  soil,  dimate,  and  topography  that  govcni 
its  production? 

3.  What  Latin  American  countries  export  it  to  the  United  States? 

References:  World  Almanac  (1919)  pp.  250, 364, 372. 
J.  Russell  Smith— <jonmierce  and  Industry,  331-333. 
J.  Russell  Smith—Indus,  and  Com.  Geog.,  288-296. 
Freeman  &  Chandler,  182-194. 
Pamphlet  on  Brazil  and  on  Columbia  issued  by  the  Pan  American 

Union. 
Robinson,  pp.  258,  272, 273,  274,  236, 264, 265, 443. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  174,  245, 246, 248,  249, 250, 251, 403, 404, 4U. 
Adams,  70,  71, 338, 339, 348-350, 374, 383. 
Rocheleau,  249,  283,  292,  294,  296,  303. 

c.  How  much  of  the  rubber  used  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Latin 

America? 

1.  Why  do  we  use  so  much  more  rubber  than  fonneriy? 

2.  Where  and  how  is  it  produced  in  Latin  America? 

3.  What  countries  export  it  to  the  United  States? 

4.  How  much  of  the  total  amount  used  comes  from  Latin  America? 

5.  What  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  topography  are  necessary  for  its 
production? 

References:  Filsinger,  p.  530, 531. 
Smith  (C.  &  I.)  240-243, 313, 314, 328, 329. 
Smith  a  &  C.  G.)  541-543,  545-551. 
Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919) 
Pamphlets  of  Pan-American  Union  on: 

Salvador,  2. 

Nicaragua,  2. 

Guatemala,  2, 19. 

BoHvia,  2,  15,  23. 

Mexico,  2,  41. 

Colombia  2,  23. 

BrazU,  2, 12-14. 
Koebel,  64r-66. 

Robinson,  84, 199, 256, 258, 271, 272, 273, 287, 288, 447. 
Adams,  112, 113, 336, 338, 341, 342, 347-351, 370, 372, 375, 376, 380, 

381. 
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Keller  and  Bishop,  85-90. 

Freeman  and  Chandler,  278,  280,  281,  284-287,  288,  289,  290,  292, 

294,  296,  297. 
Carpenter,  South  America,  312-320. 
Chamberlain,  South  America,  53-58. 
ffirst,  Guide  to  South  America,  106,  264-267,  317,  318. 
Bryce,  South  America,  75,  76, 458,  559. 
Lange,  In  the  Amazon  Jungle;  chapter  on  ''Life  Among  the  Rubber 

Workers,"  161-250. 
"Caoutchouc,"  a  booklet  published  by  the  LaCrosse  Rubber  Mills 

Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  pp.  4,  7-9. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  173, 177,  248,  251, 407. 

d.  How  much  of  the  cacao  products  used  in  the  United  States  come  from 

Latin  America? 

1.  What  are  the  chief  uses  of  cacao  products  in  the  United  States? 

2.  What  are  the  most  important  cacao  producing  and  exporting  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America? 

3.  How  much  of  the  total  amount  used  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
Latin  America? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  steps  in  its  production? 

5.  What  are  the  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  topography  necessary 
for  its  production? 

References:  Filsinger,  530,  531. 

World  Ahnanac  (1919)  364. 

Smith  (C.  &  I.)  329^331,  347, 348. 

Smith  a  &  C.  G.)  304-307. 

VerriU,  141, 147, 153, 164, 181, 194,  209. 

Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919)  156,  238,  263,  138,  307,  299,  311 

321, 330, 393, 453, 468, 494,  541. 
Freeman  &  Chandler,  113-118, 120-128. 

Qlus.,  127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135. 
Chamberlain,  How  We  Are  Fed,  121-123. 
Chamberlain,  South  America,  158-164. 
Carpenter,  South  America,  32-34,  324,  336,  337. 
Ecuador  Pamphlet  from  Pan  Amer.  Union,  13-15. 
Adams,  72, 339, 340, 344, 346, 372, 374, 376, 383, 384;  map  p.  70. 
Robinson,  33,  89,  271,  273,  274,  265,  288, 443. 
KeUer  &  Bishop,  126, 127. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  245,  251, 404. 
Brigham  &  McFarlane,  226,  238, 405. 

e.  To  what  extent  do  the  Latin  American  countries  help  supply  our  need  for 

meat? 

1.  Do  we  produce  all  the  meat  we  need? 

2.  From  what  Latin  American  countries  do  we  get  meats? 

3.  What  are  the  centers  of  the  live  stock  industry? 
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4.  What  are  the  conditions  of  topogii4>hy,  soil,  and  dimate  that  govem 
the  place  of  production  of  the  live  stock  industiy? 
References:  Smith  (C.  &  I.)  48, 336-339, 341, 342, 462, 572. 
Smith  (I.  &  C.  G.)  134-137, 172, 173, 178-181. 
Filsinger,  395. 
Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919)  29,  30,  80,  81,  88,  124-28,  151, 

157,  196,  208,  232,  319,  388, 389,  393, 480, 519,  520. 
Pamphlets  from  Pan  American  Union  on  Argentina,  BiazH,  ChiV, 

Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Mexico. 
Adams,  46,  343,  345, 358,  359,  360-362. 
Rocheieau,  305. 
Robinson,  81,  231,  256,  270, 281. 

f .  To  what  extent  do  we  depend  upon  Latin  America  for  leather  and  fur? 

1.  How  do  the  prices  of  articles  made  of  leather  and  fur  compare  with  the 
prices  of  similar  articles  ten  years  ago? 

2.  How  much  of  the  leather  and  fur  that  we  use  is  produced  in  the 
United  SUtes? 

3.  How  much  do  we  get  from  Latin  America? 

4.  From  what  localities  do  they  come? 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  fur-produdng  region?    Of  the 
leather-producing  region? 

References:  Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919)  see  under  "exports  to 

the  United  States*'  for  each  country. 
Pamphlets  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 
Chile,  p.  22. 
^      Paraguay,  p.  12. 

Argentine  Republic,  p.  16. 

Uruguay,  p.  15-17. 

Tarr  &  McMurry  247,  255. 

Smith  (C.  &  I.),  338. 

Smith  (L  &  C.  G.),  137, 172-173. 

Keller  &  Bishop,  127. 

Adams,  77,  98,  144,  331,  337,  350,  356,  359,  361,  365,  372,  215, 377. 

Robinson,  83,  270,  287, 445. 

g.  To  what  extent  do  the  cereal  crops  produced  in  Latin  America  6nd  a  mar- 

ket in  the  United  States? 

1.  How  much  of  this  crop  does  the  United  States  import? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  importation  upon  the  price  of  the  crop  for 
the  United  States? 

3.  Is  there  any  competition  between  the  United  States  and  Latm 
America  in  furnishing  this  crop  to  other  countries? 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  wheat-producing  country? 
Com? 

5.  What  interests  have  we  in  the  development  of  grain  production  of 
Latin  America? 
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References  on  corn:  Smith  (C.  &  I.),  340. 
S;nith  (I.  &  C.  G.),  93, 96. 
Robinson,  231, 257, 273, 282. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  173,  245,  249, 251. 
References  on  wheat:  Tarr  &  McMurry,  246, 247, 249, 251. 
Keller  &  Bishop,  135, 140-141. 
Adams,  331,  359, 362, 366,  372, 374. 
Robinson  87,  256,  273,  282,  286, 441. 
Smith  (C.  &  I.),  13,  31,  555. 
Smith  (I.  &  C.  G.),  59-60. 
Dodlinger,  105,  114^115,  282,  311-313,  316,  319. 
Edgar,  70,  71,  73,  78,  172. 
Bengston  &  Griffith,  217-229. 

Rutter,  83-85,  88-90,  96,  99-101,  167,  257-259,  260-265,  269,  270, 
296,  300-301. 
h.  To  what  extent  does  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  States  come  from  Latin 
America? 

1.  How  much  of  the  total  amount  used  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
Latin  America? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  countries  producing  and  importing  it  to  the 
United  States? 

3.  What  are  the  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  topography  that  govern 
its  production? 

References:  World  Almanac  (1919),  364. 

Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919),  280,  394. 

Freeman  &  Chandler,  77,  84. 

Verrill,  Chap.  8.    See  under  exports  for  each  country. 

Smith  (C.  &  L),  107-109, 110, 322-324, 327, 331, 347, 377. 

Smith  (I.  &  C.  G.),  272, 274, 275, 277, 284. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  153, 178, 179, 174,  245,  246,  248,  250,  251. 

Adams,  67,  178,  334,  337,  340-344,  350,  356,  367,  372,  376-377, 

384-386. 
Rocheleau,  283, 296, 298, 299, 307. 
Robinson,  89,  236,  237,  263,  265,  274,  441,  442. 
Pamphlets  on  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  Brazil, 
i.  Other  food  products;  fruit,  manioc,  nuts. 

1.  To  what  extent  do  we  depend  upon  Latin  America  for  fruit?  Which 
are  the  principal  fruits  imported?  Which  of  these  are  grown  in  the 
United  States? 

References:  Adams,  331, 338, 339, 351, 356. 
Robinson,  256,  282. 
Tarr  &  McMurry  153,  173,  174,  178,  244,  245,  246,  247,  248,  250, 

255. 
Pamphlets  of  great  value  from  the  Pan  American  Union  dealing  with 

the  individual  tropical  countries. 
Freeman  and  Chandler,  272,  273-274. 
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2.  What  use  do  we  make  of  manioc  in  this  country?  Why  is  it  not  so 
important  as  in  Latin  America? 

References:  Tarr  &  McMurry,  244. 
Keller  &  Bishop,  120. 
Adams,  351,  356. 
Robinson,  86,  273. 

3.  Why  are  more  nuts  used  than  formerly?  What  are  the  principal  nuts 
imported  from  Latin  America?  Which  of  these  are  grown  in  the 
United  SUtes? 

References:  Adams,  351. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  244. 
Freeman  &  Chandler,  278. 

4.  How  much  tea  do  we  get  from  Latin  America?    Does  this  trade 

promise  to  increase  or  decrease? 
References:  Pamphlet  of  Pan  American  Union,  "Yeiba  Mate — ^The 

Tea  of  South  America." 
Tatt  &  McMurry,  244, 248. 
Adams,  355,  356. 
Smith  (C.  &  L),  342. 
Freeman  &  Oiandler,  172, 173. 
j.  What  are  the  chief  mineral  products  exported  to  the  United  States? 

1.  What  are  the  most  important  mineral  products  exported  to  the 
United  States? 

2.  Where  are  these  products  found? 

3.  What  are  the  leading  countries  exporting  them  to  the  United  States? 

4.  Which  of  these  industries  will  probably  become  more  important  in  the 
future? 

References:  Pamphlets — ^Petn^eum  Development  in  Latin  Americi 
Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Columbia,  Mexico. 
The  Nitrate  Deposits  of  Chile. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  245,  246-247, 249, 250, 252-253, 254-255. 
Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919). 

Smith  a.  &  C.  G.),  611, 618, 623-624, 625, 630, 635-637, 638. 
Smith  (C.  &  I.),  316, 334, 345-347, 349, 487. 
Adams,  332, 345, 347, 366-367, 368, 373, 377-379. 
k.  To  what  extent  do  the  forest  products  other  than  rubber  of  Latin  America 
find  a  market  in  the  United  States? 

1.  What  woods  are  most  commonly  imported? 

2.  What  product,  used  in  the  tanning  industry,  is  imported? 

3.  What  use  do  we  make  of  chide? 

References:  Freeman  &  Chandler,  p.  354,  31(V-312. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  153, 173, 177. 
Smith  (C.  &  L),  341,  311-315. 
Smith  (I.  &  C.  G.),  533. 
Robinson,  281. 
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Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919). 
Pamphlets: 
Paraguay,  20-22. 
Dominican  Republic,  12. 
Nicaragua,  12. 
Haiti,  13-17. 
Salvador,  16-24. 
1.  How  has  the  war  caused  a  change  in  the  total  value  and  kinds  of  products 
imported  from  the  Latin  American  countries? 
References:  Latin  American  Year  Book,  p.  2-3. 
World  Ahnanac  (1919),  p.  356,  363,  366. 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  Vol.  48,  pp.  4(M9. 
m.  In  what  ways  can  we  improve  the  sale  of  our  products  to  Latin  America? 

1.  What  is  the  total  value  of  our  exports  to  the  Latin  American  coim- 
tries? 

References:  World  Almanac  (1919). 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  Vol.  48,  pp.  40-49. 
''Latin  American  Foreign  Trade  in  1917." 
Koebd,  322,  327. 
Tarr  and  McMurry,  411. 
FUsinger,  12,  530. 
Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919). 
Robinson,  Appendixes  XIV  &  XV. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  articles  exported  to  the  Latin  American  countries? 
References:  Koebd,  323-327. 

Filsinger,  369-380. 

World  Ahnanac  (1919). 

Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919),  370. 

Rocheleau,  263-264,  286,  296,  297,  303,  306. 

Tarr  &  McMurry  410, 411. 

3.  Which  are  the  principal  countries  of  Latin  America  to  which  we  export 
goods? 

References:  World  Almanac  (1919). 
Koebel,  322-327. 

4.  How  has  the  war  caused  a  change  in  the  amount  and  kinds  of  goods 
exported  to  the  Latin  American  countries? 

References:  World  Almanac  (1919),  372. 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Ufiion,  Vol.  48,  pp.  40-49. 
Filsinger,  2. 

Scientific  American,  Vol.  120,  Feb.  8, 1919,  p.  124. 
Pan  American  Magazine,  Vol.  25,  pp.  165, 166. 
Bulletin  of  Pan-American  Union,  Vol.  45,  Sept  1917,  p.  393. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  25,  pp.  493-504. 
Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  53,  pp.  221;  Vol.  56,  pp.  514-516. 
Nation,  Vol.  106,  Mar.  28, 1918,  pp.  378, 379. 
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Vcrrill,  4-5. 

Pamphlet,  Our  Opportunity  in  Latin  America. 

5.  Why  should  we  have  better  hanking  and  credit  systems  in  Latin 
America? 

References:  Verrill,  89-96, 45-48. 
Koebel,  201-203. 
Pamphlet,  Our  Opportunity  in  Latin  America,  p.  5-6. 

6.  In  what  ways  do  we  need  to  give  our  salesmen  more  careful  training? 
What  languages  should  they  know?  What  should  they  knofw  about 
the  tastes,  customs,  and  culture  of  the  people? 

References:  Koebel,  86, 137, 46,  50-62. 
Verrill,  22, 30,  M-99, 
n.  What  are  the  present  trade  routes  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America? 

1.  What  are  the  most  important  ocean  routes? 

References:  Smith  (L  &  C.  G.),  712,  713-715,  784,  835-836;  map, 

pp.  780-781. 
Adams,  329-331,  367,  368:  map  Figure  1. 

Robinson:  261-262, 290;  maps,  Figures  181, 182. 

Smith  (C.  &  I.),  315;  maps  Fig.  181  between  pp.  324-325;  Fig.  286 
between  pp.  530-531. 

Filsinger,  310-311,  511,  517,  520. 

Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919),  47-48,  170-171,  218-219. 
255, 286-285, 341, 401-403, 472, 526, 542. 
Verrill,  ch.  8.    For  each  country  a  section  discussing  'Xkcanic 

Transportotion"  is  given. 

2.  How  much  does  the  Panama  Canal  shorten  the  routes  between  the 

United  States  and  Latin  America? 
References:  Tarr  &  McMuny,  88. 
Filsinger,  306-308. 
Smith  (C.  &  I.),  350,  294-295,  566. 
Smith  (L  &  C.  G.),  714-715,  835-838. 
Pamphlet,  Panama  Canal— What  It  Is— What  It  Means. 

3.  How  are  the  trade  routes  affected  by  the  fact  that  South  America  has 
so  few  good  harbors? 

a.  Where  are  the  chief  harbors? 

b.  Why  does  Latin  America  have  so  few  good  haibors  and  seapoits? 

c.  Why  does  this  make  the  building  of  railroads  and  good  wagon 
roads  particularly  important? 

d.  Where  has  the  coast  line  been  sinking  or  rising? 

e.  Have  glaciers  helped  in  the  fonnation  of  haibors? 
References:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  172,  236-238. 

Smith  (I.  &  C.  G.),  794. 
Robinson,  278-279, 286-287. 

4.  How  in  the  past,  has  our  lack  of  a  merchant  marine  affected  the 
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transportation  of  goods  between  tlie  United  States  and  Latin 
America?   In  what  way  has  this  condition  been  changed? 
References:  Verrill,  7-8. 
World's  Work,  35:  172-186. 

5.  What  use  is  made  of  railroads  in  shipping  goods  between  various 
parts  of  Latin  America  and  the  United  States? 

a.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  railroad  building? 
H.  Where  do  the  railroads  furnish  adequate  transportation  in 
Latin  America? 

References:  Koebel,  68, 69,  70-72, 73-74, 113, 315-316. 
Filsinger,  395,  399,  405,  408,  414,  420,  423,  427,  433,  437,  444, 

447, 450, 455, 457, 461, 464. 
Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919),  43-35, 81-84, 101-102, 165- 
168,  216-218,  251-256,  269,  291,  316,  317,  346-347,  413-416, 
461-462, 474^75, 486-487, 501, 516,  528, 529,  545-547. 
Smith,  (C.  &  L),  315, 316, 318-319, 342, 349;  map,  324-325. 
Smith,  a,  &  C.  G.),  712-713,  783,  789-790,  791-792,  796-799; 

map  780. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  175,  247,  252,  253. 
Robinson,  259-261,  265,  277-279,  285. 
Adams,  329-330,  346,  357,  365,  367,  370-372. 
Rochdeau,  285,  286,  292,  295,  296,  297,  302. 
Carpenter,  115, 119, 121. 
Ross,  3, 19-20,  22,  44,  48, 101,  114,  117-118. 
Pamphlets  on  Latin  American  countries. 

6.  In  what  parts  of  Latin  America  do  the  rivers  furnish  transportation? 
References:  Koebel,  70, 108-110, 112-113. 

Filsinger,  395, 405, 414, 423, 427, 433, 444, 450, 461, 464. 

Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919),  45-46,  84-85,  101-102,  230, 

249-250,  311-312, 486-487,  500,  528,  545. 
Smith  (C.  &  I.),  318-319,  329. 
Smith  (I.  &  C.  G.),  782-783,  785,  788-789,  790-791. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  243, 247. 
Robinson,  277,  278,  279,  284r-285. 
Adams,  337-338, 341,  349,  355,  373. 
Rocheleau,292,303. 
Chamberlain,  South  America,  52. 
Pamphlets  on  Latin  American  countries. 

7.  Why  is  the  use  of  the  rivers  for  transportation  restricted  in  some 
places? 

References:  Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919),  250,  311-312,  462, 
487,  545. 

Smith  (C.  &  I.),  329. 
Pamphlet,  Bolivia,  27. 
Pamphlet,  Paraguay,  28. 
Pamphlet,  Venezuela,  29. 
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Carpenter,  35. 

Tarr  k  McMurry,  254. 

8.  What  are  the  difficulties  of  transportation  ^ere  there  are  ndtha 

rivers  nor  railroads? 
References:  Koebd,  71, 108. 

Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919),  45-46, 85-87, 173, 223. 

Smith  (C.  &  I.),  318-319,  348,  349. 

Smith  (I.  k  C.  G.),  785. 

Tan  ft  McMurry,  174,  253. 

Verrill,37. 

Robinson,  261,  265,  276,  277,  285. 

Adams,  356,  372. 

Rocheleau,  286,  292,  293,  295,  297. 

Carpenter,  97-98. 

9.  What  do  we  need  to  know  about  transportation  facilities  in  Latin 
America  in  order  to  pack  our  goods  properly? 

References:  Verrill,  30-38. 
Koebd,  153-159, 164,  299-300. 
o.  To  what  extent  does  Latin  America  compete  with  the  United  States  in  the 
world's  trade? 

1.  For  the  trade  of  what  countries  is  there  competition? 
References :  World  Almanac  ( 1919) ,  Statistics  of  imports  and  eiports 

for  United  States  and  Latin  American  countries. 
Statistics  for  importation  of  com,  meats,  sugar,  mineral  chIs,  wheat 
from  Latin  America  into  United  States. 

2.  In  what  products  do  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  ocnnpete? 
References:  Material  concerning  similarities  and  dissimilarities  for 

each  industry  common  to  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
References  for  this  can  not  be  definitely  given.  This  problem 
must  consist  of  a  review  of  the  industries  of  Latin  America  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  likeness  to  the  same  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

3.  What  conditions  make  it  possible  for  Latin  America  to  compete  with 
us? 

References:  Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919).   Look  for  discussioo 

under  each  country  of  the  wealth  in  resources  of  that  country. 

Tarr  ft  McMurry,  174,  246,  247. 

Smith  (C.  ft  I),  280,  340. 

Adams,  331,  332-333,  355,  360-363. 
p.  Should  we  help  develop  the  resources  of  Latin  America? 

1.  Why  have  the  Latin  American  people  not  developed  their  own  re- 
sources more  fully? 
a'  How  much  have  their  characteristics  such  as  energy,  race,  and 

habits  of  thrift  hindered  this  development? 

References:  Tarr  &  McMurry  173, 175, 177,  241,  242,  246,  249. 
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Smith  (C.  &  I.),  310-311,  320,  341. 
Robinson,  255,  256,  258. 
Rocheleau,  284,  286,  289,  293,  297,  298. 
b'  Where  have  the  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  or  topography  hindered 
them? 

References:  Tarr  k  McMurry,  254,  255. 
Smith  (C.  &  L),  334, 336, 341, 345, 349. 
Adams,  328,  329,  336,  343,  365,  370. 
Robinson,  256,  268. 
Rocheleau,  285. 
c'  How  greatly  has  lack  of  fuel  or  other  source  of  mechanical  power 
restricted  the  industrial  development  in  Latin  America? 
1'  Where  and  how  extensive  are  the  coal  reserves? 
References:  Pamphlet,  Coal  Resources  in  the  Americas. 
Rocheleau,    284,    294,    295,    296-297,    302,    304. 
Carpenter,    South   America,    144r-148. 
Tarr  &   McMurry,    245,    247,    251,    254. 
Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919),  14,  112-115,  186-187, 
234-235,  259,  307,  489-490. 
Koebd,  117-119. 
Smith  (I.  &  C.  G.),  386. 
Smith  (C.  &  I.),  349. 
World  Ahnanac  (1919),  415. 
Adams,  332,  366. 
Robinson,  258,  259,  275,  283. 

Pamphlets,  Ecuador,  25;  Chile,  20-22;  Colombia,  17;  Mexico, 
42;  Haiti,  13. 
2'  How  much  water  power  do  the  rivers  furnish? 
References:  Koebd,  122. 
Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919),  147-148,  389,  538-539. 
Smith  (L  &  C.  G.),  403, 800. 
Robinson,  276. 
Tarr  &  McMurry. 
d'  Where  has  there  been  such  a  scarcity  of  labor  as  to  restrict 
development? 

References:  Adams,  339,  343,  355,  358,  370. 
Rocheleau,  294. 
Smith  (C.  &  I.),  324. 
e'  In  what  places  in  Latin  America  has  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  seriously  handicapped  the  development  of  resources? 
References:  Rocheleau,  293, 294, 306. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  251,  252,  253. 
Smith  (C.  &  I.),  319,  349. 
Robinson,  258,  261,  265,  276-277,  286. 
Adams,  337,  339,  342,  374. 
f '  To  what  extent  have  the  Latin  American  people  lacked  the  capital 
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neceaaaiy  for  the  devdopment  of  thdr  resources? 
References:  Rochdeau,  297. 

Adams,  355. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  175. 

Utin  American  Year  Book  (1919),  63-64,  174-175,  41M2(1, 
539. 
2.  How  are  we  helping  develop  the  resources  of  Latin  Ameiici  citber 
through  the  work  of  our  trained  men  or  by  the  investments  ol  oar 
capital? 

References:  Rocheleau,  284. 
Latin  American  Year  Book  (1919),  189, 419-42a 
Filsinger,  6-7, 529. 
Proceedings  of  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Omieraice  ol 

1911,  pp.  82,  84. 
Robmson,  261-262. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  175. 
Smith  (L  and  C.  G.)  801. 
Pan-American  Magazine,  Vol.  29.    July,  1919. 

"Investment  of  United  States  Capital  in  Latin  America." 
Same,  May,  1919,  "Opportunity  for  American  Capital  in  Cbile." 
Same,  Vol.  28,  Jan.  1919,  p.  122,  "New  Branches  of  the  Natiooai 

aty  Bank." 
Same,  p.  168,  "American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Cohimbii  ^ 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  VoL  47,  pp.  713-174.  "Ama- 

ican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Columbia." 
Latin^American  Year  Book  (1919),  23. 

IL  What  can  be  done  to  help  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
understand  each  other  better? 

1.  What  should  we  know  about  the  people  themselves? 

a.  What  do  we  need  to  know  about  the  manners,  customs,  and  natioiial 
characteristics  of  the  people? 

References:  Verrill,  12-19. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  176-177,  241-242. 
Filsinger,  124-126. 
Koebel,  58-60,  76-77. 

b.  What  progress  have  the  Latin  American  countries  made  in  devdopiog 
better  governments? 

References:  Pamphlet,  "Contrast  in  the  Development  of  Natii 
in  Anglo-  and  Latin  America,"  9-14. 
Pamphlet,  "A  Glance  at  Latin  American  Civilization.' 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  242. 

c.  What  achievements  have  the  Latin  American  people  made  in  art, 
music  and  literature? 

References:  Coester. 
Literary  Digest,  53;  July  8, 1916,  p.  70. 
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Harper,  Vol.  112,  Jan.  1906,  pp.  255-257. 

Pan  American  Union  Bulletin,  Vol.  32,  pp.  205-220. 

Winter,  Argentina  &  Her  People  of  To-day,  p.  242. 

Winter,  Brazil  and  Her  People  of  To-day,  pp.  227-229. 

Winter,  Chile  and  Her  People  of  To-day,  pp.  461-652. 

The  Bookman,  Vol  41,  July,  August,  Sept.  1915,  pp.  382-392, 
47^-489. 
d.  What  knowledge  of  Latin  America  is  gained  thru  travel  and  books  on 
travel? 
References:  Bryce. 

Hirst 

Fountain. 

Roosevelt 

Pamphlet,  "Our  Opportunity  in  Latin  America,"  pp.  6-7. 

2.  What  can  we  do  to  make  the  people  of  Latin  America  understand  us  better? 

a.  How  is  the  Pan  American  Union  helping? 

Reference:  Pamphlet,  "Pan  American  Union — ^Peace,  Friendship, 
Commerce," 

b.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  encourage  students  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  attend  American  institutions  of  higher  learning? 
References:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education:  Bulletin  1915,  No.  27, 

"Opportunities  for  Foreign  Students  at  Colleges  and  Universities 
in  the  United  States,"  p.  58. 
Outlook,  104:  pp.  782-783. 
Scientific  American,  111:  p.  311. 

3.  What  organization  is  atten^ting  to  bring  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  in 

closer  and  more  friendly  relations? 

a.  Why  was  the  Pan-American  Union  formed? 

b.  How  are  its  officers  chosen? 

c.  What  methods  does  it  use  to  accomplish  its  purpose? 

d.  What  has  it  accomplished? 

References  for  a,b,  andc:  Pamphlet  "Pan-American  Union — ^Peace, 
Friendship,  Commerce." 

Pamphlet,  "Our  Opportunity  in  Latin  America,"  p.  4. 
Pamphlet,  "Proceedings  of  the  Pan-American  Commercial  Con- 
ference for  1911,"  pp.  22, 24, 26,  27, 114,  219,  252,  256-257. 
Verrill,  217-218. 

4.  How  does  the  Monroe  Doctrine  affect  our  relations  with  the  Latin  American  repub- 

lics? 

a.  Why  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine  first  put  forth? 

b.  What  interpretation  is  put  upon  it  at  the  present  time  by  the  United 
SUtes? 

c.  When  has  it  been  called  into  use? 

d.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Latin  American  countries  toward  it? 

e.  To  what  extent  does  the  Monroe  Doctrine  affect  our  present  relation- 
ship with  Mexico? 
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f .  Why  are  we  especially  interested  in  Cuba? 

References:  Pamphlets,  "A  Pan-American    Policy — ^The   Monroe 
Doctrine  Modernized." 

"Proceedings  of  the  Pan-American  G>mmerciil  Conference  for 
1911,"  pp.  54, 177. 

"Address  of  John  Barrett  before  the  Illinois  Bar  Associatkm  on 
Feb.  19, 1916,"  pp.  13, 14,  IS,  23-24, 25-26. 
The  textbooks  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  are  very  good 
general  references. 

5.  Summary:  How  is  a  better  relationship  in  the  future  to  be  brought  about? 

a.  What  need  do  we  have  of  exact  knowiehge  and  keener  apprrciatioD  of 
Latin  American  civilization? 

b.  What  can  we  do  to  increase  our  trade  with  Latin  America? 

c.  What  will  be  the  influence  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  trade  rdatioos 
of  the  future? 

d.  In  what  ways  can  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  applied  to  present  condi- 
tions? 

e.  In  what  directions  can  the  Pan-American  Union  expand  its  work? 

f.  How  will  the  improvement  of  transportation  and  communication 
affect  our  relations? 
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which  will  be  sent,  free,  upon  request. 
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EXERCISES  IN  MATHEMATICS 

There  is  a  widespread  demand  for  examples  which  shall  vary  the 
monotony,  the  abstractness  and  the  lack  of  contact  with  practical 
life  of  the  usual  textbooks.  All  the  newer  books  are  including  exam- 
ples which  suggest  attention  to  the  daily  interests  of  pupils.  This 
demand  has  been  followed  in  many  localities  by  the  collection  of 
examples  from  tradespeople  and  store  keepers  in  the  neighborhood. 
During  the  war  there  was  a  large  amount  of  material  made  vrith  a 
view  to  promoting  general  thrift  or  support  for  the  loans  or  purchase 
of  war  saving  stamps. 

MATERIAL  FROM  LOS  ANGELES 

Two  pages  of  examples  are  reproduced  herewith  from  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  District  under  the  title  "Sup- 
plemental Problems  in  Arithmetic  for  Use  in  Rural  Schools.'' 

Rural  Arithmetic  Problems 

68.  Clara  has  15  rows  of  radishes  with  20  in  a  row.   If  she  puts  them  into  bunches  of 

12  each,  how  many  bunches  will  she  have? 

69.  If  she  sells  them  at  5c  a  bunch,  how  much  does  she  get? 

70.  James  buys  50  bunches  of  onions  from  Henry  at  3c  a  bunch.   He  sells  them  for  5c 

a  bunch.   How  much  does  he  make? 

71.  Eddie  sells  15  melons  on  Monday,  16  on  Tuesday,  19  on  Wednesday,  17  on  Thurs- 

day, 13  on  Friday,  and  20  on  Saturday.   How  many  does  he  sell?   At  5c  each 
how  much  money  does  he  receive? 

72.  Jane  picked  21  boxes  of  berries  on  Satturday  and  23  on  Monday.   How  much  did 

she  make  at  3c  a  box? 

73.  George  picked  19  boxes  of  peaches  and  9  boxes  of  plums  at  5c  a  box.   How  much 

did  he  earn? 

74.  Paul  cut  67  boxes  of  peaches  the  first  week,  65  the  next  week,  at  6c  a  box,  how 

much  did  he  earn? 

75.  Myrtle  picked  98  boxes  of  berries  and  57  boxes  of  currants  at  3c  a  box.  How  much 

did  she  make? 

76.  Carl  planted  a  bed  4  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  long.   If  he  planted  onions  with  the  rows  the 

long  way  1  ft  apart  and  the  plants  6  in.  apart,  how  many  onions  were  there? 

77.  Harold  worked  8  hrs.  on  Monday,  9  hrs.  on  Tuesday,  10  hrs.  on  Wednesday.   At 

14c  an  hr.  how  much  did  he  earn? 

133 
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78.  If  turnips  are  planted  4  in.  apart,  how  many  will  there  be  in  a  garden  of  5  rovi 

10  ft  long? 

79.  What  can  3rou  get  for  these  turnips  at  5c  a  bunch  if  there  are  6  in  a  bundi? 

80.  Frank  sold  37  dos.  oranges  one  day,  28  doz.  another  day.  How  much  did  he  get  if 

they  were  15c  a  doz.? 

81.  Arthur  got  11  dos.  eggs  on  Mcmday,  13  doz.  on  Wednesady,  11  doz.  on  Thursday. 

How  many  in  all? 

82.  What  are  they  worth  at  43c  a  doz.? 

83.  Joe  paid  10c  a  doz.  for  45  doz.  oranges.    How  much  did  they  cost? 

84.  He  sold  them  at  15c  a  doz.    What  did  he  make? 

85.  Clyde  gets  5c  for  every  gopher  he  tr^)s.    How  many  must  he  catch  to  get  2Sc? 

86.  Irene  sold  14  melons  a  day  for  5  days.   If  they  were  8c  each,  what  did  she  make? 

87.  We  have  35  cakes  of  maple  sugar  to  sell  for  the  Red  Cross.  At  5c  each,  how  modi 

money  will  we  take  in? 

88.  We  paid  3c  a  cake  for  the  sugar.    How  much  did  it  cost? 

89.  How  much  did  we  make  on  the  sugar? 

90.  If  eggs  sell  at  38c  a  doz.,  how  much  must  you  pay  for  24  doz.? 

91.  Farmer  Jones  brought  4  doz.  eggs  to  the  grocery  store  for  which  the  grocer  allowed 

him  35c  a  doz.  in  trade.  He  then  bought  a  lb.  of  coffee  at  35c,  2  lbs.  of  tea  at 
60c  a  lb.  and  50c  worth  of  sugar.  Did  Mr.  Jones  owe  the  grocer  or  the  grocer 
owe  Mr.  Jones? 

92.  If  a  girl  picked  up  20  rows  of  potatoes  in  an  hour,  how  many  rows  can  she  {uck  up 

in  8  hours? 

93.  If  Joe  picks  up  40  sacks  of  potatoes  ixaai  an  acre,  how  many  sacks  win  he  get  from 

55  acres? 
S^.  If  I  work  in  a  potato  patch  and  get  $2 .00  for  8  hours'  work,  how  much  will  I  get 

in  1  hour? 
95.  If  May  can  pick  up  3  sacks  in  one  hour,  how  many  sacks  will  she  pick  up  in  4H 

days  working  8  hours  a  day? 
[  96.  If  I  pick  up  1  lug  box  of  potatoes  in  5  min.,  how  many  wiU  I  pick  in  an  hoar? 
i  97.  How  much  oil  will  I  bum  in  a  month  if  I  use  l>i  gaL  a  week? 

98.  If  I  pay  10c  a  gal.,  how  much  will  it  cost  me  in  a  year? 

99.  If  a  hen  lays  an  egg  every  day  for  6  months,  how  many  eggs  does  she  lay? 

100.  If  I  pay  6c  each  for  hatching,  how  much  must  I  pay  for  100  eggs? 

101.  If  Mrs.  Taylor  puts  up  150  qts.  of  fruit,  how  many  gals,  does  she  put  up? 

102.  Mrs.  Bumcrott  dried  300  lbs.  of  peaches  and  sold  them  at  10c  a  lb.   What  did  she 

get  for  them? 

103.  If  Antisdell's  cow  gives  2\i  gaL  of  milk  a  day  for  a  month,  how  much  will  it  be 

worth  at  6c  a  pint? 

104.  When  eggs  are  64c  a  dozen  what  are  31  dozen  worth? 

105.  Broilers  are  worth  40c  a  lb.   What  will  5  be  worth  if  they  weigh  2  lbs.  each? 

106.  Feed  sacks  are  worth  6c  each;  how  much  will  Joe  get  for  42  sacks? 

107.  James  picked  4  boxes  of  peaches  from  1  tree;  how  many  should  he  get  frcan  17 

trees? 

108.  May  bought  600  baby  chickens.    24  died  and  there  were  231  roosters.    How 

many  pullets  did  she  have? 
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109.  Robert's  father  gave  him  3c  for  each  gopher  he  caught,  how  many  must  he  catch 

to  earn  45c? 

110.  Albert  paid  50c  for  eggs,  65c  for  sugar  and  70c  for  butter.    What  were  they  all 

worth? 

111.  Tommy  sold  7  boxes  of  plums  at  $1 .25  a  box.    How  much  money  did  he  get? 

112.  Mary  sold  3  doz.  eggs  at  65c  a  doz.   How  many  lbs.  of  flour  at  5c  a  lb.  can  she  get 

for  the  money? 

113.  Arthur  bought  500  chicks  at  16c  each,  what  did  they  cost? 

114.  When  it  takes  a  gallon  of  gasoline  to  go  18  miles,  how  far  will  4  gallons  take  you? 

MATERIAL  FROM  OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 

In  the  field  of  mathematics  beyond  arithmetic  there  is  going  on  a 
great  deal  of  experimenting.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  inno- 
vations attempted  have  to  do  with  the  incorporation  of  geometry 
into  the  work  of  the  lower  schools.  A  contribution  from  Mr,  Fletcher, 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  illustrates  this  t3rpe 
of  work. 

These  sample  lessons  in  concrete  geometry  are  taken  from  the 
course  now  being  taught  to  seventh-grade  pupils  in  the  training 
department  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh.  Each  pupil  is 
given  a  lesson  sheet  on  which  is  outlined  a  problem  to  be  solved, 
together  with  considerable  discussion  and  help  in  solving  the  problem 
by  some  method  of  geometry.  Space  is  allowed  on  the  sheet  for  doing 
a  certain  amount  of  construction  drawing  necessary  to  complete  the 
ideas  then  being  studied,  and  some  additional  blank  sheets  are  fur- 
nished for  other  work,  such  as  drawing,  paper  cutting  for  superposi- 
tion, trial  work  in  experimenting.  Besides  this  geometrical  drawing 
there  is  carried  on  in  the  schoolroom,  around  the  buildings,  and  on  the 
grounds,  a  great  deal  of  work  in  estimating  distances,  measuring, 
simple  plane-table  surveying,  together  with  occasional  more  extended 
trips  of  observation  to  study  applications  of  geometry  found  in  the 
environment. 

Each  pupil  is  equipped  with  a  drawing  board,  T-square,  two  small 
triangles,  protractor  and  compasses.  These  simple  instruments  make 
it  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  more  experimenting  to  learn  the  truths 
of  geometry  in  a  concrete  way  than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 
Each  pupil  keeps  his  completed  work  in  an  envelope. 

The  major  part  of  the  class  period  is  spent  by  pupils  in  solving  the 
problems  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sheets.     The  teacher  assists 
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individuals  and  gives  additional  material  to  those  who  advance  more 
rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  sheets  thus  form  a  minimum 
which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  everyone  in  the  class. 

The  type  lessons  here  presented  are  not  consecutive,  nor  are  they 
arranged  in  the  oider  in  which  they  follow  one  another  in  different 
parts  of  the  course. 

The  course  as  a  whole  is  intended  to  furnish  pupils  a  definite  set  of 
notions  regarding  space  relations,  with  reference  to  those  applications 
of  geometry  which  are  a  part  of  their  immediate  environment 
Measurement,  construction,  estimating,  designing,  observation,  and 
appreciation  of  applied  geometry  form  the  work  of  the  course.  Much 
of  the  manipulation  of  the  truths  of  geometry  is  secured  in  the  ways 
suggested  by  the  lesson  sheets.  The  aim  is  primarily  to  teach  the 
subject  by  so  presenting  it  that  the  pupils  are  enabled  to  sense  the 
various  facts  and  thus  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  various 
relations  of  magnitudes  and  to  understand  the  importance  of  space 
relations  in  their  environment. 

Not  over  a  fourth  of  the  propositions  from  Plane  Geometry  form 
the  basis  of  the  work.  The  propositions  that  are  found  to  be  applied 
in  daily  life  are  treated  from  a  strictly  concrete  standpoint.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  prove,  by  any  logical  system  whatever,  any  of  the 
statements  made.  Proof  consists,  whenever  demanded  by  children, 
in  measuring  and  superposition. 

The  course  is  being  given  to  7B  pupils  twice  to  7A  pupOs  three 
times,  each  week. 

Sample  Lessons  in  Concrete  Geometry 

Lesson  A,  The  Proir actor.  Whenever  we  need  to  measure  an  angle  we  need  to 
know  how  to  use  an  instrument  called  a  "Protractor."  This  is  shaped  like  a  semJcirde, 
with  two  rows  of  figures  around  its  curved  edge.  There  is  a  series  of  division  marks 
around  its  outer  edge,  also  there  is  a  series  of  division  marks  around  the  inner  edge. 
Each  space  means  a  degree.  Examine  your  protractor.  How  many  degrees  are 
there?  How  many  degrees  would  there  be  in  a  whole  circle?  In  early  times  it  was 
supposed  there  were  360  days  in  a  3rear.  So  they  divided  the  circle  into  360  degrees  or 
equal  parts.  Then  they  used  the  degree  to  measure  angles.  If  you  place  the  point  ol 
your  compasses  at  the  vertex  of  an  angle  and  draw  a  curve,  you  can  find  out  how 
laige  the  angle  is  by  measuring  the  degrees  in  this  curve. 

To  measure  an  angle  with  the  protractor  we  do  as  the  figure  shows  below.  You 
will  notice  that  the  protractor  has  a  point  like  the  center  of  a  semicircle.  Study  the 
figures  below.    Where  is  this  point  to  be  placed  on  the  an^^e?   Place  your  protractor 
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on  the  angle  at  the  right  below  and  measure  the  angle.  Do  the  same  with  the  angle  at 
the  left.  Note  the  value  of  each  angle  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Draw  any  sized  angle 
you  wish  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Measure  it  Note  its  value.  Exchange  with  your 
neighbor.  Each  measure  the  angle  just  passed  to  you.  Write  its  value  in  the  angle 
and  return  to  the  one  who  first  drew  it  Compare  the  value  found  with  the  one  your 
neighbor  found. 


Fig.  1.    Angle  opens  to  left. 
Use  outer  set  of  figures. 


Fig.  2.    Angle  opens  to  right. 
Use  inner  set  of  figures. 


The  two  sets  of  figures  upon  the  protractor  are  for  convenience  in  measuring 
angles.  If  the  angle  opens  toward  your  rigfU,  use  the  inner  set  of  figures  and  read 
upwards  from  the  rigfU  end  of  the  instrumerU.  If  the  angle  opens  toward  the  left,  use 
the  outer  set  of  figures  and  read  upwards  from-  the  left  end  of  the  instrument.  (Figs  1 
and  2.) 


Fig.  3 
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With  your  protractor  measure  each  of  the  angles — a,  b,  c,  etc,  of  Fig.  3,  and 
write  the  value  of  each  on  a  separate  sheet.  Compare  your  results  with  those  obtained 
by  your  neighbors.  Which  angles  are  acute?  Which  are  obtuse?  Which  sets  of  three 
could  be  used  to  ma]^e  a  triangle? 

In  order  to  answer  this  last  question  you  need  to  know  how  many  degrees  there 
are  altogether  in  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle. 

In  the  space  beside  Fig.  4  make  a  trian^e  whose  base  is  one  inch  and  its  two  sides 
each  2H"«  To  do  this  first  draw  the  base,  one  inch.  Use  compasses;  open  to  a  radios 
of  one  and  a  quarter  inches.  From  B  as  a  center  strike  a  short  arc;  do  the  same  from  A 
as  a  center,  as  in  the  figure.  Draw  AC  and  BC.  Measure  the  an^es  A,  B,  and  C 
Place  the  value  of  each  angle  in  the  figure  where  1,  2,  3  are.  Add  these  three  valaes 
and  place  the  sum  in  the  middle  of  the  triangle. 


Now  make  a  triangle  by  crossing  three  lines,  like  Fig.  5.  Measure  the  three  angles 
and  find  their  sum  as  before.  Try  this  same  thing  with  two  additional  trian^^es.  What 
do  you  find  u  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle? 


Complete  this  statement:  The  sum  of  all  the  angles  of  a  triang^  is  equal  to 

degrees. 

Return  to  the  an^es  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  of  Fig.  3,  which  you  have  measured.  Group 
them  into  groups  of  three,  as  a,  d,  e  (that  is,  if  the  sum  of  those  three  angles  equals 
what  sum?) .  How  many  groups  of  180*  are  there? 

Draw  a  line  2  inches  long.  Use  this  for  the  base  of  a  triangle.  Use  two  of  the 
angles  from  one  of  the  groups  you  have  just  made  and  make  angles  at  either  end  of  this 
base  line  equal  to  these  two  you  have  choseiL   Prolong  the  sides  of  these  angles  until 
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they  meet  Measure  the  third  angle  thus  formed.  Does  this  angle  added  to  the  two 
you  started  with  equal  180°?  Check  your  woric  by  a  second  measurement  and  try  to 
get  the  correct  result. 

PrchUm:  To  survey  a  plot  on  the  school  grounds  and  make  a  drawing  of  it  to  scale. 

In  Fig.  6  you  will  see  a  drawing  of  a  four-sided  plot  of  land.  One  way  to  find 
the  values  of  the  four  angles  would  be  to  place  a  protractor  on  the  ground  at  the  vertex 
of  each  angle,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  What  would  be  the  objections  to  this  method? 
(Hard  to  find  the  vertex  of  the  angle.  Awkward  to  do).  It  is  hard  to  find  the  values  of 
the  angles  in  this  way. 
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Fig.  6 


There  is  a  method  of  using  the  protractor  to  measure  these  angles  that  is  much 
more  accurate.  Instead  of  placing  the  protractor  directly  on  the  ground  we  place  it 
directly  above  the  vertex  of  the  angle.  To  do  this  we  use  an  instrument  called  a 
"Tripod  Transit."  This  instrument  is  made  by  fastening  a  board  11  inches  by  14  inches 
upon  a  camera  tripod  so  that  the  center  point  of  the  board  is  exactly  above  the  screw 
of  the  tripod.  Two  light  lines  are  drawn  on  the  board  from  A  to  C  and  from  B  to 
D.  A  pin  is  then  placed  at  the  point  of  their  intersection.  A  plumb  bob  is  hung  from 
the  screw  directly  beneath  this  pin. 

To  measure  an  angle  we  set  up  the  tripod  so  that  the  plumb  bob  is  directly  above 
the  vertex  of  the  angle.  This  places  the  pin  directly  above  the  vertex  of  the  angle.  The 
board  must  be  level,  so  we  use  a  pocket  level.  If  we  place  a  protractor  on  the  board  as 
shown  in  the  Fig.  7,  we  can  measure  the  angle,  as  at  A  in  Fig.  6. 
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Before  going  outdoors  to  survey  we  shall  need  to  know  how  to  handle  the  tiipod 
transit.  An  an^  has  been  drawn  on  the  floor  in  the  front  of  the  room.  Yoa  will 
each  measure  this  angle  or  some  other  that  you  may  wish  to  draw  on  the  floor,  using 
the  tripod  transit,  and  in  the  space  below  make  an  angle  equal  to  the  one  you  sarvry, 
writing  its  value  in  the  angle.  Choose  two  other  pupils  to  assbt  you  in  measuring  yoor 
an^.  The  others  are  each  to  hold  a  stake  on  the  side  of  the  an^  toassbtyoainngfat- 
ing.   The  stakes  must  be  held  perpendicular  to  the  floor. 

(Second  period.)  Outdoor  trip.  Groups  1  and  2  survey  the  plot  of  land  at  the 
sound  end  of  the  building,  beginning  at  opposite  comers.  Each  member  of  a  party  is 
to  survey  at  least  one  angle.  While  not  surveying,  he  is  to  assist  in  measuring  the  sides 
of  the  plot.  Accurate  notes  are  to  be  kept.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  plot  and  pbuot  the 
measurements  on  the  sketch,  as  in  Fig.  6,  yesterday's  lesson. 

Groups  3  and  4  will  survey  the  plot  on  the  east  side  of  the  gymnasium.  Each 
member  of  a  group  is  to  measure  at  least  one  angle  and  when  not  surveying,  to  assist 
in  measuring  by  holding  poles  and  by  measuring  distances  with  the  tape.  Kcq> 
accurate  notes;  make  a  sketch  and  put  the  measures  directly  on  the  sketch. 

Each  group  mark  the  north  and  south  line  on  the  sketch.  Consult  the  weather 
vane  on  the  industrial  building  for  your  directions. 

In  the  space  below  draw  your  plot  to  scale  from  the  data  secured  outdoors.  In 
case  of  difficulty  over  a  proper  scale,  consult  the  teacher. 

Lesson.  B,  Problem:  To  design  linoleum  patterns  of  diflerent  kinds,  using  the 
equilateral  triangle  as  a  basis. 

In  designing  patterns  for  linoleums,  wall-paper,  floors,  sidewalks,  and  such  things, 
various  geometric  figures  are  used.  Whatever  figure  is  chosen  is  rq)eated  a  great  many 
times  to  cover  the  space.   Some  of  the  most  common  forms  used  in  such  work  axe  the 
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square,  the  oblong,  the  triangle,  and  the  hexagon.  In  this  lesson  we  shall  make  use  of 
the  equilateral  triangle  to  design  various  linoleum  patterns.  At  first  we  shall  use  this 
triangle  in  its  simplest  way,  so  that  the  pattern  will  be  composed  entirely  of  triangles. 


Fig.  8 

Study  Fig.  8.  What  instrument  shall  we  use  to  draw  the  horizontal  lines?  The 
oblique  lines?  We  shall  space  the  horizontal  lines  one  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  How 
far  apart  shall  we  space  the  oblique  lines?  Notice  that  the  oblique  lines  begin  at  the 
left  side  at  the  end  of  every  other  horizontal  line.  In  the  space  below  draw  the  figure, 
making  it  6  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  spacing  horizontal  lines  yi  inch  apart,  and 
filling  in  the  whole  of  the  oblong  with  oblique  line^  running  in  each  direction.  Such  an 
arrangement  of  lines  is  called  a  network  and  is  used  a  great  deal  in  designing  certain 
kinds  of  patterns. 

(Qass  draws  as  directed  above  in  space  on  sheet  provided.) 

After  you  have  drawn  the  network,  with  pencil  or  colored  crayon  shade  every  other 
triangle  (as  shown  in  the  figure).  Use  about  one  third  of  the  left  side  of  the  network 
to  make  this  simple  design.  Use  triangles  only.  If  you  use  two  colors,  choose  two 
that  go  well  together.  Observe  the  various  color  combinations  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board.  If  you  wish  to  choose  a  different  combination  from  any  that  you  see,  consult 
the  teacher  first.  Compare  your  finished  design  with  those  posted  on  the  walls  of  the 
room  and  with  those  your  classmates  have  been  making. 

(Assignment  of  home  work.)  In  preparation  for  the  next  exercise  look  for  as  many 
di£ferent  patterns  as  you  can  find  which  have  been  made  by  the  use  of  this  network. 
Observe  sidewalks,  houses,  walls,  and  other  things  seen  on  your  way  home  and  back. 
At  home,  study  the  uses  made  there  of  this  network  scheme.  Whenever  you  think  you 
find  such  an  arrangement,  make  a  sketch  of  what  you  find  and  bring  it  to  class  to  assist 
you  in  the  next  work  we  shall  do. 

(Second  period's  work.)  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  network  which  we  did  not 
use  at  the  last  exercise  we  shall  lay  out  a  design  in  which  the  triangles  are  grouped 
together  to,  form  a  regular  pattern.  Before  doing  this  look  at  the  network  again.  On 
a  piece  of  sciratch  paper  sketch  the  different  figures  you  see  that  are  formed  of  triangles. 
Fig.  9  shows  some  of  the  figures  that  appear. 
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Fig.  9 

Choose  the  figure  you  wish  to  use  in  making  your  design  and  shade  it  lightfy  wfaoe- 
ever  it  appears  in  the  network.  If  you  use  more  than  one  ^;ure  to  make  your  design, 
shade  the  figures  that  are  alike  by  using  lines  that  run  in  the  same  directioii.  In  cxdor- 
Ing  use  the  same  care  as  before,  consulting  the  teacher,  examining  color  combinatioiis 
posted  in  the  room,  and  comparing  with  your  neighbors.  Get  the  teacher's  appioYiI 
before  beginning  to  color. 

Lesson  C,  Problem:  In  crossing  a  lot  of  land  a  pipe  line  is  to  be  canied  under  one 
comer  of  a  building.  The  ditch  carrying  the  pipe  will  go  underneath  the  buDding  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  feet  from  the  comer  on  one  side  and  come  out  eighteen  feet  hom  the 
comer  on  the  other  side.  How  many  feet  of  pipe  will  be  required  to  cover  the  HwrfiiiMy 
across  the  comer. 


Fig.  10 

In  Fig.  10  the  angle  CAB  represents  the  comer  of  the  building.  What  is  the  value 
of  this  angle?  You  will  notice  that  the  pipe  line  fomis  a  triangle  with  the  two  sides  of 
the  comer.  We  know  the  length  of  the  two  sides,  AC  and  AB  and  the  value  of  the 
angle  1.  By  geometry  we  shall  be  able  to  find  the  exact  distance  of  the  p^  fine, 
represented  by  the  line  BC,  even  if  we  cannot  measure  it.   It  will  be  possible  to  do  this 
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by  coDBtructing  another  triangle  exactly  like  the  triangle  BAC  and  equal  to  BAC,  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  measure  the  side  that  corresponds  to  BC.  Remember  that  BC 
is  the  side  that  cannot  be  measured. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  we  know  the  size  of  an  angle,  (like  the  angle  1),  of  a 
triangle,  and  the  lengths  of  the  two  sides  that  include  the  angle,  (like  AC  and  AB),  we 
can  make  a  triangle  exactly  like  the  triangle  we  start  with.  All  we  need  to  know  about 
the  given  triangle  is  the  size  of  one  angle  in  it,  and  the  lengths  of  the  two  sides  including 
the  angle  that  we  know.  We  do  not  need  to  know  the  size  of  the  other  two  angles,  nor  the 
length  of  the  third  side,  in  order  to  make  a  triangle  exactly  like  the  one  we  are  studying. 

In  the  space  below  construct  an  angle  like  angle  1  above,  making  the  side  AB  » 
V/i  inches;  side  AC»1  inch.  Prolong  BA  to  the  right  so  that  it  is  twice  its  length; 
prolong  CA  downwards  so  that  it  becomes  twice  its  length  also.  Label  the  right 
extremity  of  BA  extended  i>;  label  the  lower  end  of  CA  extended  E.  Draw  DE. 
Measure  DE. 

Now  draw  a  straight  line  from  B  to  C,  to  represent  the  pipe  line  under  the  comer 
of  the  building.   Measure  BC.   Write  a  statement  about  BC  and  DE. 

The  Ime  BC the  line  DE. 

Compare  the  two  triangles.  What  parts  of  each  trian^^e  are  equal?  Write  your 
statements  about  the  equal  parts. 

A  common  form  of  the  rule  which  has  helped  us  to  find  the  length  of  this  distance 
which  we  could  not  measure  is:  "Two  triangles  are  equal  if  two  sides  and  the  included 
angle  of  one  triangle  are  equal  to  (complete  this  statement  in  your  own  words). 

(Second  lesson  period.)  To-day  we  shall  take  a  trip  to  the  school  grounds  to  tes^ 
the  work  we  did  the  last  time.  The  class  will  be  divided  into  the  same  groups  as  before, 
four  in  a  group,  the  captain  to  have  chaige  of  each  group.  Each  group  needs  two  stakes 
and  a  measuring  tape  or  yard  stick. 

Group  one  measure  the  distance  across  the  comer  of  the  g3annasium,  between  the 
two  marks  you  will  find  on  the  side  of  the  building;  Group  2  do  the  same  thing  upon  the 
power  house;  Group  3,  the  auditoriimi;  Group  4,  the  opposite  comer  of  the  auditorium 
from  Group  3.  ^ 

Take  your  pocket  note-books.  Sketch  the  comer  you  are  to  study.  Keep  notes. 
Each  one  in  the  group  measure  the  distance  you  finally  decide  b  the  one  equal  to  what 
you  wish  to  find.  Average  the  four  measurements  for  each  group.  You  will  be  unable 
to  get  into  any  of  the  four  buildings  we  are  to  study. 

Upon  returning  to  the  room,  make  a  careful  sketch  to  show  that  you  have  com- 
pleted the  work.    State  definitely  the  distance  you  all  agreed  upon. 

Lesson  D.  Problem:  A  bridge  is  to  be  built  across  a  small  stream.  Find  the  dis- 
tance across  the  stream  without  leaving  the  bank  on  one  side  of  the  stream. 
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la  Fig.  II  AB  irpwMDts  tiie  dirtince  acw  the  rtiCMP  to  be  measured.  (Db- 
tances  vhich  cibboC  be  lutaimui  are  always  repRaented  by  dotted  ]iiie&)  Tlie 
iikeasurmgistobedoiieflBtfaesuiiesideofthestRamastlielettcrA.  We  bave  already 
meascird  an  imkaowii  <lhtanfr  where  we  knew  what  facts?  (Two  sides  and  the 
inchided  angle.)  If  we  were  to  Innn  a  trian||if  with  AB  «a  nn^  sidg,  Im>t  imtTiy  Hki a^r^g 
cocki  we  lueasuie?  What  do  jofi  think  about  nsinK  the  method  we  already  knov  in 
this  case? 

It  his  been  focnd  that  when  we  know  JM  mmifes  of  a  tnan^^  and  the  side  hetmeoL 
tktst  tsv  amg^,  a  second  rrian^  eqoal  to  the  fiist  can  be  faond  and  by  that  means  the 
third  side  of  the  fiist  tiiangle  can  then  be  measnred.   AH  we  need  to  know  about  tbe 
fost  txiangfe  is  the  aofae  0f  <iw  0^  fit  Mflo  and  tiw  ibiga  ^  (fe  li^ 
tk^sr  angks. 

In  the  figure  above  let  as  foon  a  i^t  tnaq^  with  AB  as  one  side.  Why  shook! 
wr  use  a  hght  tzian^e?  If  we  fonn  the  ri^am^  to  the  n^  of  A,  where  will  the  other 
twoskiesbe.>  Make  the  side  akng  the  bonk  one  half  inch  long  and  iabd  its  ri^  end 
C  Dnw  EC  a  dotted  line.  Why?  In  the  imagpiaiy  trian^  ABC  idiat  parts  can  ve 
cxasure  without  lea^-ing  the  bank? 

We  sh:Jl  nuke  another  tziangjfe  equal  to  ABC,  using  only  those  pazts  we  know. 
How  fjir  to  tbe  ncht  shiQ  «r  extend  .\C?  Label  the  rig^t  end  of  this  line  D.  What 
shjJI  we  do  at  D?  ^Fonn  a  right  angle  extending  downwards.)  Extend  line  BC 
downwards  antQ  it  meets  the  line  we  hst  made  and  labd  their  intenection  E. 

Xaine  the  pvuts  of  the  triangle  CDE  that  correspond  to  the  parts  in  ABC 

What  disunce  can  we  measure,  without  leaving  the  bank,  that  wiD  give  us  the 
di>tAnce  icioss  the  stream? 

C\xr.ple:e  thi5  stitement:  '^wo  triangles  are  equal  if  two  an|^  and  the  inchidftd 
side  of  one 

Lfss.-m  D.  .Second  period.)  In  the  last  lesson  we  learned  how  to  measure  across  a 
strev&m  without  Iea\'ing  one  bank.   State  the^tnith  of  geometiy  that  we  used  to  do  this. 
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Today  we  shall  use  the  tripod  transit  outdoors  to  do  a  part  of  the  work  in  measur- 
ing by  this  method.  Take  your  lesson  sheet  of  yesterday.  At  what  points  should  we 
set  up  a  transit  if  we  were  actually  measuring  across  a  stream  by  this  method?  (First 
at  A;  then  at  C;  then  at  D.)  At  what  points  do  we  use  a  transit  to  make  angles?  (At 
A  and  D.)  Why  do  we  not  need  to  make  an  angle  at  C?  (The  lines  AD  and  BE 
crossing  each  other  at  C  form  equal  angles.) 

During  the  remainder  of  the  period  we  shall  survey  a  distance  using  this  method. 
We  could  actually  measure  this  distance,  but  shall  imagine  it  is  a  stream.  Each 
surveying  group  takes  a  tripod  transit,  pole,  four  stakes,  measuring  tape,  notebooks. 
Group  1  measure  an  imaginary  stream  (Elm  Street)  at  stake  marked  No,  1;  Group  2 
measure  same  street  at  stake  marked  No.  2;  Group  3,  Normal  Avenue  at  stake  mu  ked 
No.  3;  Group  4,  distance  at  stake  marked  No.  4  on  Normal  Ave.  In  each  case  the 
imaginary  stream  is  to  be  the  width  of  the  street  without  sidewalks. 

Make  accurate  notes  in  note-books  and  be  prepared  to  draw  your  work  at  the 
next  period. 


XI 
NATURE  STUDY 

Nature  Study  is  one  of  the  lines  in  which  it  is  possible  and  even 
necessary  to  draw  a  great  deal  of  material  from  the  immediate 
environment  of  the  school.  It  b  quite  impossible  in  textbooks  to 
present  the  local  problems  of  physics  and  zoology  and  botany  which 
will  come  up  if  pupils  are  alert  to  understand  their  surroundings. 
From  the  large  body  of  materials  which  came  to  the  Committee. 
One  example  was  selected.  It  was  prepared  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Dy 
Zacharif  of  Louisville,  Kentucky ,  and  shows  how  a  series  of  topics  can 
attacked  by  scientific  methods. 

MATERIAL  FROM  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

The  Water  Supply  of  Louisville 

This  unit  of  work  in  science  and  community  hygiene  was  devel- 
oped by  an  eighth-grade  class.  Signs  had  been  placed  near  the 
springs  in  one  of  the  neighboring  parks.  These  signs  warned  the 
public  of  the  danger  of  the  drinking  the  water  of  these  springs. 
Many  of  the  children  remembered  the  time  when  these  signs  had  not 
been  there.  They  asked:  Why  is  this  water,  which  was  thought  to 
be  pure,  now  considered  impure?  What  are  the  sources  of  supply  for 
these  springs?   The  water  is  clear,  why  is  it  not  pure? 

The  third  question  was  answered  by  a  Boy  Scout,  who  gave  his 
Troop  Master  and  the  Scout  Manual  as  the  authorities  for  his  state- 
ments. He  said  that  all  clear  water  is  not  pure,  but  that  all  pure 
water  is  clear.  He  also  emphasized  the  point,  that  Scouts  are  told  to 
drink  no  water  about  which  bugs  and  flies  linger.  Questions 
one  and  two  were  then  considered.  This  discussion  brought  out  the 
sources  of  springs,  the  question  of  seepage  and  the  principle  of  natural 
filtration.  The  children  decided  that  the  springs  had  been  con- 
taminated by  the  seepage  from  the  neighboring  suburban  homes. 

The  children  became  very  much  interested  in  natural  filtration. 
This   discussion   brought  out   the  following  points:  (1)  How   the 
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people  of  rural  districts  are  dependent  upon  wells  and  tlierefore 
springs  for  tbeir  water  supply.  (2)  The  importance  of  drainage  and 
seepage  in  relation  to  pure  well  water.  The  conditions  on  farms, 
which  the  children  had  visited,  were  recalled  in  thb  connection. 
(3)  The  relation  between  pure  well  water  and  the  depth  of  the  well. 
Three  boys,  who  were  interested  in  the  third  topic,  asked  if  they 
might  be  permitted  to  work  it  out.  One  decided  to  make  a  filter. 
Clark's  An  Introduction  to  Science  was  consulted.  An  old  paint  keg, 
having  been  cleaned,  served  the  purpose.  A  piece  of  screen  wire  was 
stretched  about  two  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  keg.  Then 
followed  a  layer  of  gravel;  one  of  sand  and  the  filter  was  complete.  A 
second  boy  drew  a  diagram  of  the  filter  (Figure  1).  He  secured  his 
idea  from  the  diagram  in  Clark,  page  342.  The  third  boy  was 
interested  in  the  relation  between  the  purity  and  depth  of  farm  wells. 
He  wished  to  express  his  idea  by  means  of  a  graph  (Fig.  2),  so  data 
were  furnished  him.  The  teacher's  reference  was  Caldwell  and 
Eikenberry's  General  Science,  p.  170.  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
on  this  topic  was  done  at  home.  When  committee  had  completed  the 
work,  the  reports  were  given  to  the  class.  The  filter  was  demon- 
strated, the  diagram  explained,  and  the  graph  discussed. 
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Fig.  2 

"The  filtered  water  was  clear;  was  it  pure?"  was  asked.  This  led 
to  a  discussion  of  bacteria.  The  following  points  were  discussed: 
(I)  What  are  bacteria?  (2)  The  Idnds  of  bacteria.  The  fact  thai 
there  are  many  harmless  bacteria  was  emphasi2ed.  Also,  one  of  the 
most  harmful  of  bacteria — intestinal  bacteria — the  cause  of  typhoid, 
was  discussed.  (3)  Rate  and  manner  of  increasing.  (4)  Conditions 
favorable  for  growth.  Conn's  Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Moulds  was  used 
as  a  reference. 

The  third  and  fourth  points  were  not  discussed  until  tests  for 
bacteria  had  been  made  in  petrie  dishes.  Water  from  an  aquarium 
was  used  for  one  dish  and  from  the  school  drinking  fountain  for 
another.  (Water  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  spring  because  of 
the  severe  weather.)  The  conditions  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
moulds  were  discussed.  The  children  thought  that  similar  conditions 
would  favor  the  growth  of  bacteria,  therefore  the  petrie  dishes  were 
kept  in  a  warm  dark  place  for  several  days.  The  children  now  asked: 
"Why  did  the  petrie  dish  containing  the  aquarium  water  have  many 
colonies  of  bacteria,  while  the  other  dish  had  one  colony  of  a  harmless 
variety?" 

The  majority  of  the  children  knew  of  the  Filtration  Plant  in  Cres- 
cent Hill  (the  section  of  Louisville  with  the  greatest  elevation).  A 
trip  was  planned.  The  pumping  station  on  the  Ohio  River  was  not 
visited,  because  the  trip  would  not  justify  the  time  required.    The 
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reservoirs,  the  coagulating  basin,  the  filtering  beds  and  the  under- 
ground storage  basins  were  visited.  It  was  found  that  the  water  was 
not  only  filtered  through  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  but  also  treated 
chemically.  The  chemist  explained  the  simple  tests  which  were 
made  daily  to  make  sure  that  a  standard  of  purity  was  maintained. 
A  committee  of  three  children  decided  to  make  the  Filtration  Plant 
in  the  sand  table,  using  plasticine  for  the  modeling.  Most  of  this 
work,  and  that  of  the  other  groups  and  individuals,  was  done  in 
supervised  study  periods. 

The  location  of  the  Filtration  Plant  furnished  another  topic  for 
discussion.  ''Why  was  the  Plant  located  in  the  highest  section  of  the 
city?"  Two  boys  selected  this  problem.  Reference  books  were 
consulted.  Finally,  they  found  a  simple  experiment  that  would  prove 
their  point.  A  large  bottle,  a  student  chimney  and  a  glass  tube 
connected  by  rubber  tubing  and  arranged  at  different  levels  made  up 
the  apparatus.  A  diagram  (Fig.  3),  showing  that  water  pressure 
varies  in  different  parts  of  a  water  system,  was  found  in  Clark's  An 
Introdtiction  to  Science. 


Vnithu.  TV^ASur-e   \/*Pi«3  in  Di^^fePtnt  "Ripti    of*  VUtam  Sysfmrri 


Fig.  3 
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The  water  was  pure  when  it  came  to  the  school.  How  was  it 
kept  pure?  The  sanitary  drinking  fountain  and  the  public  drinking 
cup  were  discussed,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  drinking  fountain  was 
emphasized.  One  child  drew  a  diagram  of  one  of  the  school  fountains 
(Fig.  4)  and  illustrated  the  proper  use  of  the  fountains. 


Bl 
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Fig.  4 

The  children  now  asked:  (1)  Did  Louisville's  Filtration  Plant 
pay?  (2)  What  have  other  cities  done  toward  providing  a  pure 
water  supply?  (3)  Did  these  cities  find  that  it  paid  to  supply  their 
people  with  pure  water? 

A  graph  (Fig.  5)  showing  the  relation  between  typhoid  and  filtra- 
tion, was  made  from  data  secured  from  the  Louisville  Water  Com- 
pany. The  relation  between  filtration  and  the  mortality  rate  of  the 
following  cities  was  also  shown  by  suitable  graphs:  (1)  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,^  (2)  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  (3)  Albany,  N.  Y.,  (4)  Lawrence,  Mass.* 


*  Reference:  Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  p.  165. 

*  References:  Hunter's  A  Civic  Biology,  p.  385. 
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Chicago  solved  her  problem  in  a  dififerent  way.  Her  sewage,  after 
1900,  no  longer  passed  into  Lake  Michigan,  but  was  carried  by  means 
of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  into  the  Illinois  River.  The  children 
were  told  that  St.  Louis  objected  to  the  building  of  the  Canal,  because, 
it  was  claimed,  the  source  of  her  water  supply  was  being  contamin- 
ated. The  children  thought  it  impossible  for  the  water  to  contain  as 
many  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  after  Sowing  a  certain  number  of 
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miles.  However,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  and  the  distance  of  flow. 
Supplementary  books  were  consulted,  and  the  following  facts  found: 
(1)  Bacteria  may  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  along  with  other 
sediments,  (2)  Bacteria  may  be  killed  by  exposure  to  air  and  sunlight. 
No  accurate  data  were  furnished  by  the  supplementary  books,  but 
certain  statistics  secured  from  the  records  in  the  science  laboratory 
were  used.  One  child  brought  out  the  significant  facts  of  the  data  by 
means  of  a  graph.  A  map  showing  the  location  of  the  Drainage 
Canal  was  made  by  another  child.  "Did  the  Canal  pay?"  was  asked. 
Data  from  Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  p.  162,  were  given  to  the  chfld 
who  selected  the  topic.   A  graph  (Fig.  6)  was  made. 

How  New  York  City  brings  her  water  from  the  Catskills  was 
discussed  by  another  child.  A  map  (Fig.  7),  which  was  copied  from 
Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  was  used  to  illustrate  the  report. 

As  has  b^en  said,  most  of  the  work  was  done  in  supervised  study 
periods.  Each  child  or  group  of  children  had  a  problem,  which  he 
worked  out  for  himself  or  his  group.  The  class  was  brought  together 
when  a  discussion  was  necessary,  or  when  a  report  which  led  to  another 
problem  was  to  be  given.  Notes  were  taken  while  the  report  was 
being  given,  then  followed  a  class  discussion. 

It  was  then  decided  to  give  a  Friday  assembly  exercise  based  upon 
this  unit  of  work.  First,  the  class  discussed  the  selecting  of  the 
material,  for  the  thirty-minute  period  was  too  short  for  all  the 
detailed  reports.  As  a  child  made  a  suggestion,  it  was  written  on  the 
blackboard,  criticized,  rejected,  accepted  or  changed  until  accept- 
able. In  this  way  the  children  selected  the  best  reports,  and  the 
clearest  and  most  significant  charts  and  graphs.  After  the  program 
was  planned,  the  apparatus  for  demonstration  and  the  charts  and 
graphs  were  arranged  by  the  children.  The  planning,  preparation, 
and  giving  of  the  program  served  as  a  summary  of  the  unit  of  work. 

The  entire  study,  including  the  study  time  and  the  preparation 
for  the  program  required  nine  weeks — two  30-minute  periods  per 
week. 

The  following  books  were  available  for  reference  reading: 

Qark:  An  Introduciion  to  Science. 
Hodgdon:  EUmeniary  General  Science. 
Hunter:  A  Civil  Biology. 
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Caldwell  and  Eikenberry:  General  Science. 

Lake:  General  Science, 

Willis:  EsseiUials  of  HedUh, 

Hoag:  HeaUh  Studies. 

Brown:  HeaUh  in  Home  and  Town. 

Hutchinson:  Handbook  of  HeaUh. 

Godfrey:  The  HeaUh  of  the  City. 

Allen:  Civics  and  HeaUh. 

Jewett:  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  SanitaUon. 

Ritchie:  Primer  of  Sanitation. 

Pamphlet  issued  by  the  Louisville  Water  Co. 


XII 
COMMUNITY  LIFE 

The  field  in  which  there  has  been  in  recent  years  the  greatest 
amount  of  productive  writing  by  teachers  and  pupils  is  that  which 
is  commonly  known  as  civics.  As  indicated  in  the  title  of  this  section 
a  somewhat  broader  title  is  more  serviceable  because  it  includes 
aspects  of  social  study  which  are  not  directly  related  to  government 
and  the  formal  civic  organization  of  the  commimity. 

The  Committee  has  received  a  good  deal  of  material  of  the  kind 
which  would  be  very  well  worth  reproducing.  Some  of  it  is  accessible 
in  printed  form.  Some  years  ago  (in  1911)  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  published  a  book  entitled  Newark  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Newark,  This  example  was  followed  by  several  other  cities.  New 
Orleans  published  The  New  Orleans  Book  in  1915.  In  the  same  years 
Mr.  S.  O.  Rorem,  an  instructor  in  business  law  and  civics  in  the  high 
school  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  published  a  book  entitled  How  Sioux  CUy 
is  Governed.  In  1J916  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati 
published  The  Citizens  Book.  In  1918  the  School  System  of  Aurora, 
Illinois,  published  under  the  editorship  of  K.  D.  Waldo,  principal  of 
the  high  school,  a  mimeographed  volume  entitled  The  Government  of 
Aurora.  This  is  based  largely  on  the  handbook  entitled  Government 
of  Rockford,  as  indicated  in  a  prefatory  note.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends these  books  to  the  consideration  of  all  school  officers.  They  arc 
full  of  very  useful  discussions  of  matters  of  community  interest  which 
every  pupil  can  observe  to  some  extent;  they  make  school  work  con- 
crete and  relate  it  directly  to  present  and  future  citizenship.  No 
extracts  from  these  books  are  reproduced  in  this  Yearbook  because  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  use  what  space  could  be  devoted  here  to  this 
type  of  material  for  contributions  not  otherwise  easily  accessible. 

There  have  accordingly  been  selected  for  printing  here  three 
examples.  The  first  is  usable  in  the  lower  grades  and  was  prepared 
by  Miss  Estaline  Wilson,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  second  is  part 
of  a  course  in  general  social  science  which  is  being  given  in  the  high 
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school  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  required  of  all  freshmen.  The 
third  is  part  of  a  course  given  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  under  the 
title  "The  Meaning  and  Worth  of  Liberty,"  where  it  is  used  in  a 
history  course  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Oliver  School. 

MATERIAL  FROM  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Public  Schools 

How  many  pupils  are  there  in  your  school?  Find  out  and  then  try  to  imagine  how 
many  girls  and  boys  there  are  in  all  the  public  schools  in  San  Antonio,  20,000  in  all,  a 
small  army  of  children. 

You  already  know  some  of  the  things  this  army  can  do  if  it  starts  a  crusade.  It 
has  already  sold  many  dollars  worth  of  thrift  and  war  savings  stamps.  It  has  made 
thousands  of  wash  rags,  joke  books,  and  other  things  for  the  soldiers  and  gathered 
clothes  for  the  poor  Belgians.    (Exercises  1, 2, 3;  see  below.) 

Our  army  isn't  gathered  into  cantonments  like  the  soldiers,  but  into  37  school 
houses.  You  know  the  names  of  the  five  army  camps  near  San  Antonio;  now  see  how 
many  names  of  schools  you  know. 

The  name  of  each  school  suggests  a  story  of  romance,  adventure,  business  success, 
military  or  educational  effort  or  some  special  citizenship  and  philanthropy.  Because 
Mr.  George  Brackenridge  and  Miss  Eleanor  Brackenridge  have  led  in  giving  to  public 
education  and  welfare,  their  names  are  most  frequent. 

The  name  "Herfi*'  and  "Robert  B.  Green"  recall  important  public  and  local 
service.  The  ''McKinley"  school  honors  a  former  president  of  the  United  States  and 
"Harris"  stands  for  an  educator  of  world-wide  fame.  "Robert  E.  Lee"  is  in  memory  of 
a  southern  leader  of  the  Civil  War.  Most  of  the  names  are  from  Texas  History  and 
shed  the  spirit  of  1836  when  Texas  left  Mexico  and  became  a  Republic. 

The  names  "De  2^valla,"  "Navarro"  and  "Ruiz"  show  that  Mexican  citizens 
helped  in  this  great  struggle  against  Santa  Anna  as  dictator  of  Mexico. 

"Stephen  F.  Austin,"  as  a  colonist,  led  a  wonderful  life  of  adventure  and  the 
story  of  "Sam  Houston"  should  be  known  to  every  Texas  child  as  well  as  the  stories 
of  "Bowie,"  "Crockett,"  "Bonham"  and  "Travis,"  of  Alamo  fame.  "Milam,"  "John- 
son," "Fannin,"  "Smith,"  and  "Briscoe"  were  soldiers  and  leaders  in  this  period  of 
Texas  History,  while  "Lamar"  and  "Burnett"  were  men  who  led  in  civic  affairs. 
"Margil"  calls  us  back  to  the  Mission  >period  of  our  history,  when  the  good  priests 
labored  with  the  "bravo"  Indian  and  educated  him  into  a  "tame,"  or  citizen,  Indian. 

The  "Grant"  school  was  named  for  a  prominent  colored  bishop.  "Cimey"  and 
"Douglas"  were  colored  men  who  led  their  race  upward,  while  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar's  name  will  ever  be  carved  into  the  hall  of  fame  as  a  poet  of  the  Southland. 
(Exercises  4-10.) 

The  government  builds  the  army  camps  and  pays  for  keeping  them  up,  feeds  and 
clothes  the  soldiers.  Now  let  us  think  what  it  does  for  us.  Did  you  ever  think  who  it 
is  that  pays  for  the  school  buildings,  pays  your  teacher,  and  the  janitor,  buys  the  coal, 
the  crayon  and  erasers  you  use,  pays  for  the  water,  the  lights  and  the  telephones  in  all 
these  schools?    We  say  the  city  government  of  San  Antonio  and  the  State  of  Texas 
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pay  for  these  and  some  of  the  money  comes  all  the  way  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  Washington.  But  after  all,  who  furnishes  the  money?  Your  mothers  and 
fathers  pay  for  ail  this  when  they  pay  their  school  taxes. 

For  every  $100  worth  of  property  and  for  every  $100  in  money  which  they  have, 
they  pay  to  the  city  46  cents  to  run  the  schools.  Of  course,  the  people  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  money  pay  the  most,  and  wealthy  people  ytho  have  no  children  in  school 
must  pay  their  share  just  the  same,  and  children  whose  parents  haven't  much  money 
get  the  benefit  of  all  this  money  which  is  spent  on  educaticm. 

AH  your  parents,  too,  have  a  right  to  vote,  to  dect  a  school  board  which  shall  spend 
this  money  wisely  and  honestly  and  shall  hire  people  to  run  the  schools.  Whom  do 
they  hire?    (Questions  11-13.) 

First  of  all,  a  superintendent  (14),  who  then  helps  the  board  select  principals  and 
teachers.  They  work  very  hard  to  get  the  very  best  teachers  they  can  find.  Not  every 
one  who  wants  to  teach  is  given  a  place.  A  teacher  must  not  only  have  a  good  educa- 
tion and  know  all  about  these  subjects  she  is  to  teach,  but  she  must  also  go  away  to  a 
school  to  learn  the  best  way  to  teach  arithmetic  and  reading  and  spelling,  etc,  to 
pupib,  just  as  a  doctor  must  go  to  learn  the  best  way  to  make  people  well  (15).  All 
this  is  because  the  people  who  have  charge  of  the  schools  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
children  in  San  Antonio  have  the  best  possible  chance  to  learn. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  all  this  costs?  For  each  one  of  you  to  go  to  school  for  36 
weeks  it  costs  $40,  more  than  that  when  you  get  to  the  high  school  Here  are  some 
things  for  you  to  figure  up.  What  does  it  cost  for  your  whole  room  per  year?  Now 
figure  what  it  costs  per  week  and  per  day.  Add  to  this  what  your  books  cost,  your 
tablets,  pencils  and  some  of  you  your  carfare  and  figure  out  what  every  day  of  school  is 
worth  to  you  in  dollars  and  cents. 

When  you  go  home  tonight,  see  how  many  of  your  parents  know  how  much  money 
is  being  spent  on  you  (16).  Since  they  pay  part  of  it,  they  should  know,  shouldn*t 
they?  If  you  had  tickets  for  a  theatre  bought  and  paid  for,  then  didn't  use  them,  'wiho 
would  be  the  looser?  In  what  other  way  do  you  loose  your  money  besides  not  attending 
school?    Figure  out  what  a  holiday  costs  your  school. 

Sometimes  there  are  so  many  pupils  that  new  buildings  must  be  had;  tl»  taxes  are 
not  enough  to  build  these,  so  the  city  decides  to  borrow  the  money  by  selling  bonds  just 
as  Uncle  Sam  borrowed  money  by  selling  Liberty  bonds.  Your  parents  again  have  the 
right  to  vote  whether  they  want  to  do  this  or  not.  The  last  bonds  the  dty  sold  enabled 
them  to  build  the  two  new  high  schools,  the  "Robert  E.  Lee"  and  the  "McKinley 
School." 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  these  beautiful  schools,  you  know  how  fine 
they  are,  and  you  also  wonder  what  would  become  of  all  the  pupils  if  we  didn't  have 
these  new  buildings  (17-19). 

Many  of  your  fathers  and  mothers  coidd  tell  you  interesting  stories  of  the  schools 
which  they  attended.  Once  there  was  a  school  building  where  the  Gunter  Hotel  now 
stands.  The  oldest  buildings  still  in  use  are  the  Johnson  School  on  South  Floies 
Street  and  the  Brackenridge  Grammar  School  on  South  Alamo  Street. 

This  last  school  was  not  a  public  school  originally,  but  a  private  schooL  Once  upon 
a  time  there  were  no  public  schools,  and  only  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  large 
price  for  it  had  any  education.    The  peasants  in  Europe  coidd  neither  read  nor  write 
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and  it  was  only  an  especially  gifted  one  who  could  solve  the  simplest  problem  in 
arithmetic.  The  men  for  whom  the  peasants  worked  kept  all  their  books.  The  only 
people  who  really  had  much  education  were  the  priests,  and  for  many  years  they  were 
the  only  teachers,  and  the  schools  were  supported  by  churches.  Finally,  people  began 
to  reafize  that  there  were  many  things  that  the  church  schools  were  not  teaching  and 
began  to  plan  how  to  get  money  so  that  all  children  could  go  to  school  and  be  taught 
the  things  they  needed  to  mike  them  into  good  citizens.  After  many  ways  were  tried, 
the  people  were  at  last  convinced  that  they  should  pay  taxes  to  support  schools  (20, 
21). 

There  are  several  people  who  should  be  remembered  because  they  worked  so  hard 
to  establish  free  schools.  Chief  among  these  was  Horace  Mann,  who  joumejred  up 
and  down  the  country  talking  to  the  people.  Not  only  did  he  urge  the  people  to  be 
liberal  in  giving  money,  but  he  also  gathered  teachers  together  and  helped  them 
improve  their  work.  He  helped  establish  normal  schools  where  teachers  are  taught  how 
to  teach.  Another  man  who  did  a  great  deal  for  schools  was  Henry  Barnard,  who 
started  the  first  school  magazine.  Emma  Willard  and  Mary  Lyon  were  women  who 
spent  their  lives  working  for  education.  To  these  names  should  be  added  a  long  list  of 
persons  who  have  spent  their  lives  improving  school  conditions.  Among  these  is 
WUiam  T.  Harris,  who  has  been  dead  but  a  few  years  and  John  Dewey,  who  should 
be  known  by  all  as  the  man  who  has  done  and  is  still  doing  more  for  school  children 
than  any  other  one  person. 

If  some  of  your  great-grandparents  co\ild  tell  about  the  schools  when  they  were 
little,  you  could  appreciate  how  much  better  your  schools  are  and  how  much  happier 
and  freer  school  rooms  are  (22,  23).  The  old-fashioned  schools  were  very  strict 
Masters  knew  no  way  of  teaching  except  to  use  the  rod.  No  pupil  dared  look  off  his 
lessons  unless  he  could  do  so  without  the  master  seeing.  One  famous  artist  is  said  to 
have  spent  three  weeks  trying  to  solve  an  example  in  long  division,  for  teachers  did  not 
help  the  pupils  in  those  days.  There  were  no  dramatizations,  no  jokes  to  tell,  no 
stories  with  interesting  pictures,  such  as  you  have  now.  About  the  only  book  they  had 
was  the  spelling  book  of  Noah  Webster. 

To  sit  eight  hours  a  day  on  the  hardest  of  benches,  puzzling  over  long,  hard  words; 
to  commit  to  memory  pages  of  words  whose  meaning  they  did  not  know;  to  read  long 
chapters  in  the  Bible  and  to  commit  to  memory  hynms;  these  were  the  things  school 
children  once  had  to  do. 

You  would  think  that  when  all  children  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school  that  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  them  there,  wouldn't  you?  You  know  what  happened 
when  the  army  was  called  together  last  year.  When  the  men  were  examined,  it  was 
found  that  a  large  number,  eight  out  of  every  one  hundred,  could  not  read  nor  write. 

The  government  has  tried  hard  to  get  every  one  in  school.  Nearly  all  states  have  a 
law  which  compels  children  to  go  to  school  until  they  are  fourteen  years  old.  We  were 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  last  year  all  of  the  pupils  who  finished  the  seventh  grade  in 
February  went  on  to  high  school,  and  there  we  hope  they  will  all  be  taught  the  things 
which  will  help  them  get  on  in  life. 

We  hear  much  about  democracy  now-a-days.  What  does  it  mean?  For  boys  and 
girls  it  means  just  this,  that  their  government  has  said  that  everyone  shall  have  equal 
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opportunities  and  that  all  shaU  have  an  education  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  make 
a  good  living  and  to  enjoy  life. 

Here  is  a  story  some  of  you  have  read  before.  Read  it  again  and  then  tdl  why  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  stay  in  school,  even  if  you  could  stop  and  get  a  positioo 
to-moRow  that  would  pay  you  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

A  Boy  Leaves  School  to  Go  to  Work 

"Let  us  see  what  happened  to  a  boy  who  left  school  eariy.  In  1909  John  ^MHIIiam- 
son  was  living  in  one  of  our  large  cities.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wanted  to  gQ 
to  work.  John  was  14  years  old  and  was  in  the  sixth  grade.  Because  he  was  14  years 
old,  he  could  get  an  employment  certificate.  Jffis  family  did  not  need  the  small  amount 
of  money  which  he  could  earn,  but  John's  father  and  mother  did  not  realize  how  impor- 
tant it  was  for  the  boy  to  continue  his  school  work,  and  so  allowed  John  to  drop  out  of 
school.    He  got  a  position  as  a  messenger  boy. 

''At  first  he  found  the  work  very  interesting.  Sometimes  he  carried  messages  into 
mills  and  factories  where  fascinating  machines  were  at  work  making  all  kinds  of 
interesting  products.  Perhaps  his  next  trip  would  take  him  to  a  great  mail-order 
house  where  he  would  see  men  and  women  opening  thousands  of  letters,  taking  fran 
them  the  orders,  boxing  up  goods,  and  shipping  the  boxes  to  customers.  Very  interest- 
ing, too,  were  the  public  buildings  and  the  people  in  them,  for  John  lived  at  the  ca{Htal 
of  his  State.    Several  times  he  carried  messages  to  the  governor's  office. 

"Then,  too,  small  as  was  the  amount  of  money  he  received  for  his  work  every 
Saturday  night,  he  took  great  pride  in  receiving  it;  and  since  his  father  and  mother 
permitted  him  to  keep  nearly  all  of  it  for  his  own  use,  he  was  able  to  buy  some  of  the 
things  which  he  liked.    He  bought  a  bicycle  and  later  a  motorcycle. 

"After  a  few  }rears  John's  work  became  monotonous  to  him  and  he  discovered  that 
the  job  he  had  was  not  one  which  brought  rapid  increases  in  its  rate  of  pay.  After  he 
had  been  a  messenger  boy  for  five  years,  he  was  getting  very  little  more  than  he  was  in 
1909.  He  thought  seriously  of  looking  for  another  job,  but  he  hesitated  to  do  so, 
because  he  now  realized  that,  having  failed  to  complete  his  school  work,  he  was  not 
fitted  for  any  position  which  paid  well. 

"Unfortuiuitely,  he  was  not  left  to  decide  the  matter  for  himself.  One  day  the 
manager  of  the  office  called  him  in  and  told  him  that  he  would  not  be  needed  any 
longer,  because  the  company  was  taking  on  some  3roimger  boys  at  the  same  pay  at 
which  John  began. 

"John  now  realized  how  foolish  it  had  been  for  him  to  drop  out  of  school  and  enter 
what  is  known  as  a  'blind-alley'  occupation.  He  had  been  attracted  by  the  possibility 
of  earning  money,  but  he  now  saw  that  in  the  long  run  the  world  is  ready  to  pay  oMxre 
for  workers  who  have  training  than  for  those  who  begin  too  early  and  do  not  piLan  for 
their  later  work  (24-27) .  John  discovered  too  late  that  employment  b  something  which 
one  must  plan  very  carefully." 

Exercises 

1.  Make  a  list  of  aU  the  things  that  the  children  have  done  for  public  good 
during  past  year. 

2.  Suggest  other  things  that  would  be  worth  while. 

3.  What  could  this  army  accomplish  if  it  started  a  health  crusade? 
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4.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  person  for  whom  your  school  is  named. 

5.  Find  out  how  long  your  school  has  been  built. 

6.  Find  out  what  the  people  did  whose  names  are  mentioned. 

7.  If  we  had  a  new  school  to  name,  what  would  you  like  to  call  it? 

8.  Name  the  Missions  in  and  around  San  Antonio. 

9.  Name  other  people  of  the  colored  race  who  have  become  famous  and  find 
out  why.  * 

10.  What  poems  and  songs  of  Paul  L.  Dunbar  do  3rou  know? 

11.  Who  are  the  people  now  on  the  school  board? 

12.  Why  has  a  school  board  member  a  responsible  position? 

13.  What  kind  of  persons  should  your  parents  elect  for  this  place? 

14.  Who  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  San  Antonio  schools? 

15.  Ask  your  teacher  what  a  certificate  is. 

16.  For  fear  your  parents  will  not  know  about  the  cost  of  educating  each  pupil, 
practice  in  school  during  your  language  period  what  you  are  going  to  tell  them  and 
how  you  will  tell  it. 

17.  Ask  your  father  if  he  voted  for  the  last  school  bond. 

18.  Write  to  the  fifth-grade  pupils  in  one  of  these  new  schools  and  ask  them  to 
tell  you  about  their  building. 

19.  Locate  the  high  school  nearest  you.    Who  is  its  principal? 

20.  Name  some  private  schook  in  San  Antonio. 

21.  How  much  does  it  cost  pupils  who  go  to  these  schools? 

22.  Get  some  old  person  to  tell  you  the  kind  of  school  attended  and  you  tell  the 
rest  of  the  children.  ^ 

23.  Name  some  of  the  things  about  the  school  which  you  enjoy. 

24.  See  if  you  can  find  any  other  occupations  which  are  "blind-alle3r'*  occupations. 

25.  Name  positions  for  which  a  high  school  education  will  give  you  good  prepara- 
tion? 

26.  For  what  kinds  of  positions  is  a  college  education  desirable? 

27.  What  are  "corporation  schools?"  Do  they  give  general  education  or  special 
training? 

MATERIAL  FROM  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

The  one  chapter  from  the  course  in  "social  science"  required  of 
freshmen  in  the  high  school  at  Springfield  which  is  reproduced  here, 
is  t)rpical,  according  to  the  principal,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  of  the  other 
chapters.  The  various  chapter  topics  are  listed  approximately  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  treated  in  the  course. 

1.  The  Springfield  Water  System  5.  Handling  and  Protectionof  Food 

2.  The  City's  Streets  6.  Protection  of  Life  and  Property 

3.  The  City's  Lights  7.  The  Removal  of  Wastes 

4.  The  City's  Transportation  8.  The  Housing  Problem 

System  9.  City  Planning 
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10.  Health  and  Sanitation 

11.  Public  Recreation 

12.  Public  Education 

13.  The  City's  Government 

14.  The  City's  Revenues 


15.  The  City's  Industries 

16.  Various  Vocations 

17.  Civic  Organizations 

18.  Americanization  of  Foreign- 
ers  and  Americans 


No.  8.    The  Housing  Problem* 

Ward  1,  {N.  E.)  The  northeast  part  of  town  is,  in  general,  poor,  although  there 
are  many  well-kept  places.  The  houses  on  Sixth  Street  are  well  kept  and  have  good 
lawns.  This  street  needs  a  new  pavement,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  streets  farther 
east  without  pavements.  The  houses  on  Seventh  and  Eighth  are  fairly  good,  akhoo^ 
one  plrl  said  that  an  old  house  on  Seventh  was  haunted  (?).  Farther  south  along 
Jefferson  Street  the  houses  are  poor. 

On  Ninth  and  Tenth  from  Enos  to  N.  Grand  the  houses  are  weQ  kq>t  with  many 
new  ones.  Near  Reservoir  park  the  houses  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
conditions.  South  of  Miller  on  North  Ninth  are  many  shacks  and  farther  south  the 
houses  are  very  poor,  owing  to  a  large  foreign  population. 

South  and  east  of  Tenth  Street  are  many  factories  and  railroads.  They  need 
cleaning  badly  and  are  "eyesores"  to  the  community.  The  houses  and  conditions  are 
miserable.  One  house  by  the  Wabash  railroad  was  condemned.  It  had  six  families 
living  in  it,  was  brown  with  age,  no  window  panes,  about  six  rooms,  and  looked  as 
though  a  good  wind  would  blow  it  over.  Many  such  cases  were  mendoned  in  the 
themes.  Southeast  of  the  fairgrounds  the  houses  are  poor.  The  walks  are  sometimes 
washed  out  and  there  are  no  attempts  at  a  pavement.  This  whole  part  of  town  is 
crowded  with  foreigners. 

Why  b  it?  Why  do  these  conditions  prevail?  Where  is  the  man  who  owns  these 
pig-pens?  You  will  certainly  find  him  sitting  in  a  modem  home  supplied  with  all 
modem  luxuries  and  conveniences.  We  could  get  after  him,  but  what  would  his  answer 
be?  Probably;  "If  I  should  dean  up  the  houses  they  would  be  as  bad  as  ever  in  one 
week."  He  is  probably  right  There  is  another  way.  We  can  educate  these  people. 
The  great  Americanization  movement  may  help  to  do  that.  When  the  people  learn 
their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights  they  require  better  homes  and  keep  them  better. 
They  may  even  buy  the  homes  in  which  they  live.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
"City  Beautiful"  be  realized. 

Summary 
6th  Street — good. 
7th  Street — good. 

8th  Street — good,  a  few  black  spots. 

9th  Street — good  north  of  Enos  to  North  Grand;  near  Washington  and  JefTerson 
Park,  poor. 

10th  Street— good  near  Reservoir  Park;  poor  south  from  Reservoir  Park. 

*  This  material  is  presented  substantially  as  it  was  submitted.  Only  gross  errors 
of  grammar  and  punctuation  have  been  corrected  for  publication. — Editor. 
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11th  Street — ^near  Jefiferson,  fair;  north  of  there,  poor.  On  north  and  east  the 
conditions  are  poor. 

Ward  2.  (Final-Norih.)  Conditions  in  Springjidd,  beginning  at  Washington  and 
Third  Streets.  Conditions  at  this  place  are  fairly  good.  Third  street  is  occupied  by  the 
C.  &  A.  railroad.  Washington  St.  is  paved;  tlus  prevents  mud;  there  are  also  some  very 
finely  kept  buildings — one  a  milling  plant;  the  other  is  the  C.  &  A.  Station.  On  the 
next  comer  north  is  the  Vredenburgh  Lumber  Company. 

The  buildings  are  well  kept,  but  owing  to  the  railroad,  hc^ivy  smoke  prevails  most 
of  the  day.  At  Union  &  Third  Sts.  the  C.  &  A.  angles  to  the  northeast.  Houses  in  this 
locality  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  they  could  be.  This  part  of  town  is  said  to  be 
dirty.  That  is  unsanitary  and  unhealthy.  From  this  point  on  north  the  town  is 
very  neatly  kept;  the  lawns  are  well  kept;  houses  are  of  a  good  quality. 

At  the  comer  of  Fourth  &  Washington  Sts.  are  hotels;  some  are  well  kept  and 
others  are  not.  Fourth  Street  north  of  Washington  is  also  a  business  center;  the  flats 
are  in  very  poor  condition.  There  are  many  business  houses  along  this  street.  The 
lawns  are  kept  in  good  shape,  while  good  buildings  are  on  them  to  make  their  appear- 
ance very  neat.    Fourth  Street  is  lighted  with  cluster  lights. 

Fifth  and  Washington  is  a  very  respectable  part  of  Springfield.  After  this  comes 
Broadwell's  Drug  Store,  which  has  the  latest  improvements.  Fifth  Street  is  kept  in 
good  condition  as  far  north  as  Jefferson  Street;  the  next  block  is  in  very  poor  condition. 
The  north  part  of  Fifth  Street  is  a  residence  section  of  Springfield,  that  part  is  well  taken 
care  of. 

Ward  3  (N.  W.)  For  the  most  part  the  northwest  district  is  a  well  kept  up  district, 
though  a  few  sections  are  very  poor.  In  the  district  close  to  town  there  are  many 
apartment  buildings  crowded  together  and  very  badly  neglected  in  the  way  of  lawns. 

From  about  Madison  to  Dodge  there  are  many  negroes  and  foreigners  living  in 
houses  crowded  close  together  with  no  space  for  good  air.  These  houses  are  close  up 
to  the  C.  &  A.  switch  yards.  Another  bad  example  is  along  the  B.  &  O.  tracks  west  of 
Rutledge.  This  is  not  conspicuous  but  if  looked  into  it  is  found  that  there  the  houses 
have  but  two  or  three  feet  between  them.  One  of  them  is  a  double  house,  making  it 
worse  than  ever.  These  houses  are  unpainted  brick  ones  that  I  think  ought  to  be  torn 
down,  as  the  bricks  are  wearing  round  on  all  the  comers  and  crumbling  together 
all  the  time. 

From  Jefferson  to  Hemdon  and  from  Calhoun  to  North  Ave.,  there  are  some 
poorly  kept  houses  on  Rutledge. 

The  outer  part  of  the  Northwest  district  is  a  very  well  kept  up  district  although 
there  are  a  few  miner's  houses  that  look  very  forlorn.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  section  is 
very  well  kept  up  by  the  people  who  live  there.  There  are  a  few  houses  being  built, 
but  they  are  scattered  around. 

Ward  4  (W.  and  S.  W.)  Of  the  westem  section  of  town  extending  from  Monroe  to 
Washington  and  from  Third  to  Amos,  Monroe  Street  seems  to  be  the  best  kept.  The 
houses  from  Second  to  New  on  both  sides  of  the  street  seem  to  be  pretty  well  kept, 
but  some  are  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  are  regular  fire  traps.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  street  from  New  to  Walnut  there  are  some  very  poor  shanties.  Little  one- 
story  houses  are  double  houses  and  have  no  more  than  two  rooms  on  each  side. 
Many  say  that  the  worst  on  Monroe  is  from  College  to  Pasfield,  and  it  certainly  looks 
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that  way.  On  Monroe  Street  from  State  to  Lincoln  the  back  yards  of  the  houses  are 
awfuL 

Adai^  Street  seems  to  have  fairly  good  houses,  especially  are  the  back  jfards  wdl 
kept  The  Central  Junior  High  School  is  in  very  poor  condition  and  parts  were  con- 
demned a  long  time  ago  but  it  is  still  used. 

On  Washington  Street  between  Pasfidd  and  Third  the  houses  are  crowded  dose 
together  and  the  same  seems  true  of  most  on  Washington  Street. 

Behind  the  new  high  school  building  are  some  houses  in  very  poor  condition. 
The  back  yards  of  these  houses  are  very  bad. 

Some  parts  in  the  western  district  are  dosdy  crowded  and  have  unpaved  streets. 
The  foreign  settlement  located  on  Amos,  a  little  north  of  Washington,  is  "Idle  Wild." 

{Ward  4.  S.  W,)  The  southwestern  part  of  Springfidd  is  mostly  a  residential 
district  When  a  town  is  growing,  people  generally  take  a  southwestern  district  to  bofld 
a  home  to  avoid  smoke  that  is  carried  by  a  southwest  wind.  As  a  whcde  we  have  a 
very  good  residential  district  in  the  southwest.  The  deaner  districts  are  found  from 
Monroe  Street  south  to  Laurel  and  from  Second  Street  West,  induding  Washington 
Park  and  Oak  Knolls.  The  houses  on  Third  are  about  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 
Painting  them  of  course  does  good  for  the  time  being.  But  the  smoke  from  the  trains 
soon  darkens  them.  South  on  Laurd  on  First  and  Second  Streets  are  found  poor 
housing  conditions.  The  houses  on  the  other  streets  south  of  Laurel  are  in  very  good 
condition. 

Cleanliness  and  repairs  are  necessary  to  make  good  housing  conditions.  Many 
of  the  houses  will  appear  unsanitary  and  when  an  investigation  is  made,  they  probaUy 
only  need  painting,  guttering  or  some  other  repair.  We  must  have  repairs  to  keq> 
houses  in  good  condition. 

Among  the  numerous  stores  we  have  in  this  section,  there  are  a  few  poor  ones, 
while  others  are  dean  and  in  good  repair. 

In  Washington  Park  are  found  some  beautiful  homes  that  are  well  kept  Oak 
Knolls  and  Leland  are  new  additions  which  have  many  well  kept  up  homes. 

We  have  in  this  section  the  Capital,  which  is  kept  up  by  the  State.  It  is  very 
dean.  This  building  is  located  between  Monroe  and  Charles  and  Second  and  Spring. 
Across  the  street  east  from  the  Capital  is  a  beautiful  new  building  which  is  the  Supreme 
Court  Building. 

There  are  three  public  school  buildings  in  this  southwestern  section;  they  are  the 
Hay-Edwards,  Butler,  and  Lawrence  Schools.   They  are  all  well  kept 

(Ward  5  5.  from  Third  to  Fifth,  from  Monroe)  From  Monroe  to  South  Grand 
Avenue  on  Third  Street  the  houses  are  very  small,  dirty,  and  need  painting  and  repair- 
ing badly.  They  are  set  dose  together,  leaving  no  yard  space  and  consequently  the 
ventilation  is  bad.  This  street  is  not  well  built  up  because  Uie  C.  &  A.  tracks  are  on  it 
From  South  Grand  on,  there  axe  no  houses  or  pavement  The  alleys  between  Seccxnd 
and  Third  are  unpaved  and  very  dirty,  as  are  the  majority  of  alleys  in  Springfidd. 

The  houses  on  Fourth  Street  from  Monroe  to  South  Grand  are  large  and  in  good 
condition.  Most  of  them  are  correctly  roofed,  thereby  preventing  many  fires.  The 
yards  are  large  and  the  ventilation  is  good.  The  pavement  to  Soith  Grand  is  not  very 
good,  but  from  there  out  to  the  dty  limits  it  is  excellent.  One  building  on  Fourth 
and  Capitol  is  very  much^of  a  fire  trap  in  some  parts,  with  its  self-running  Elevator 
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and  dark,  winding  stairs.  The  garages  on  Fourth  from  Capitol  to  Jackson  are  new  and 
there  are  many  vacant  lots.  There  are  street  lights  from  Monroe  to  Ash.  The  aUey 
between  Third  and  Fourth  is  as  dirty  as  that  between  Second  and  Third. 

On  Fifth  from  Monroe  to  South  Grand  the  houses  are  large,  well-kept,  and  the 
majority  are  properly  roofed.  The  yards  are  very  large  and  in  some  places  there  are 
very  pretty  gardens.  The  ventilation  here  is  consequently  very  good,  although  there 
are  some  apartment  houses  which  are  not  properly  ventilated.  There  is  a  car  line  on 
Fifth  Street  The  paving  is  fair  to  South  Grand,  but  from  there  on  it  is  very  good. 
The  houses  from  South  Grand  to  the  City  limits  are  good,  and  there  are  numerous 
vacant  lots.  The  alley  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  is  paved  from  Canedy  to  Edwards, 
but  from  there  on  it  is  not  paved;  all  of  it  is  dirty. 

Ward  6  (£.  a*id  S.  £.)  The  conditions  in  the  eastern  part  of  Springfield  vary 
according  to  the  weather,  because  after  the  spring  rains  there  is  mud  even  on  the  paved 
streets,  and  in  the  summer  time  it  is  most  generally  very  dusty. 

If  one  goes  down  Washington  Street,  from  Fifth  to  Nineteenth  Streets,  he  would 
see  that  the  paving  is  fair,  and  the  houses  are  small  but  pretty  good. 

In  going  down  Adams  Street,  you  would  see  that  the  paving  from  Tenth  to  Nine- 
teenth Streets  is  very  bad,  on  account  of  the  numerous  coal  wagons  which  come  from 
the  Capitol  Mine  on  Nineteenth  Street  The  wagons  make  deep  holes  in  the  street, 
and  when  it  rains,  these  are  filled  with  water  and  mud.  In  the  summer  time  this  street 
is  very  dusty  on  account  of  the  coal  dust  from  the  wagons.  All  the  cross  streets  are 
muddy  on  the  other  side  of  Tenth  Street,  except  Eleventh  and  Eighteenth  Streets. 
The  houses  along  this  street  are  small,  but  most  of  them  are  very  well  kept  up  and 
clean. 

In  regard  to  Monroe  Street,  thb  street  is  kept  up  very  well;  the  paving  from  Fifth 
to  Fifteenth  Streets  is  good  brick  paving.  The  houses  along  Monroe  Street  are  mostly 
two-story  structures  and  most  all  are  kept  veiy  neat  and  clean.  The  lawns  are  well 
kept,  as  well  as  the  back  yards.  At  Fifteenth  Street  there  is  a  very  beautiful  house, 
which  shuts  off  Monroe  Street  At  Seventeenth  Monroe  Street  starts  again,  and  from 
there  to  Nineteenth  Street  there  is  no  paving  and  houses  are  poor. 

In  going  down  Capitol  Ave.,  which  leads  from  the  east  side  of  the  State  House, 
there  are  many  business  houses  and  at  Sixth  Street  there  is  the  Leland  Hotel  and 
Office  Bldg.  From  there  to  Tenth  Street  the  buildings  are  fair.  From  Tenth  to  Nine- 
teenth Streets  the  houses  are  good,  but  the  street  is  veiy,  very  bad  especially  imtil  you 
get  to  Fifteenth  where  the  street  car  from  Monroe  Street  turns;  the  street  is  good  from 
there  to  Nineteenth  Street. 

The  district  south  of  Monroe  to  South  Grand  Ave.,  west  of  Ninth,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  dty.  The  yards  are  well  kept;  the  streets  have  good  paving,  and  the  houses 
are  well  lightiKi.  Further  south  of  this  district  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  houses  are  in 
good  condition.  In  this  location  is  Isles  Park,  which  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  city. 
Across  the  street  from  this  little  park  are  the  car  bams.  With  its  lines  of  old  cars  and 
unclean  buildings  it  detracts  much  from  the  good  condition.  Another  addition  is  being 
built  and  with  the  new  houses,  newly  paved  streets  and  well-kept  lawns,  it  adds  much 
to  the  beautification  of  the  city. 

The  houses  in  the  district  east  of  Ninth  and  south  of  Monroe  are  very  poor.  In  this 
part  are  the  Wabash  Railroad  and  shops.    The  trains  fill  the  air  with  smoke,  and  for 
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this  reason  the  houses  are  dirty  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  smoky  dty.  There  is 
also  the  Lincohi  School,  which  is  modem  and  has  up-to-date  architecture;  but  the 
houses  neighboring  are  not  on  the  level  with  it,  therefore  it  looks  unbalanced. 

South  of  South  Grand  Avenue  is  positively  the  worst  part  of  town.  In  this 
district  one  will  find  unkept  streets,  unclean  houses,  bootlegging  joints  and  other  dis- 
agreeable things  in  life. 

In  Harvard  Park,  which  is  south  of  Isles,  the  houses  are  in  keeping  with  the  up-to- 
date  church  and  school.  A  few  factories  and  a  mine  detract  much  from  the  appearance. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  unpaved,  while  some  have  new  paving  and  are  kept  dean. 

From  Monroe  to  the  City  limits  and  from  Fifteenth  to  the  Dty  limits  are  houses 
in  very  poor  condition.    Most  of  the  people  are  foreigners. 

Ward  7  (Business).  The  center  of  town  is  practically  all  taken  up  by  business 
buildings.  The  apartments,  on  Adams  near  Third,  are  very  crowded  and  dirty  and 
the  meat-packing  houses  are  rather  unsanitary.  In  this  district  is  one  bank,  one  news- 
paper ofiEice,  and  several  auto  repair  shops. 

Fourth  Street,  although  weU  paved,  is  usually  dirty. 

On  Fifth  are  a  good  many  of  the  best  stores  in  the  city,  two  'movie'  houses  and  one 
drug  store.  East  of  Fifth,  between  Adams  and  Washington,  is  the  Court  House,  whidi 
has  a  large  piece  of  ground  surrounding  it,  but  this  ground  is  not  allowed  to  be  used  as 
a  park.   However,  it  rather  breaks  the  monotony. 

Between  Adams  and  Washington,  on  Fourth,  is  a  very  bad  looking  block;  on  the 
east  side  is  a  very  dirty  livery  stable,  and  on  the  west  are  many  small  dirty  stores  wiach 
present  a  bad  appearance. 

In  this  district  are  several  lunch  rooms,  the  Qlinob  Hotel  and  several  che^>er 
hotels. 

MATERIAL  PROM  LAWRENCE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

This  material  upon  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia  is  part  of  a 

series  of  topics  used  in  a  history  course  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the 

Oliver  School.     Similar  sections  deal  with  Russia,  Poland  and  other 

countries.    This  work  has  been  compiled  by  a  number  of  persons 

who  co-operated  under  the  general  group  name:  "The  Lawrence 

Plan  for  Education  in  Citizenship."    It  is  the  product  of  the  idea 

of  Mr,  John  J,  Mahoney^  and  is  reproduced  here  with  all  rights 

reserved  to  the  authors. 

In  explaining  the  use  of  what  follows  the  authors  say: 
"This  material  should  be  used  largely  as  a  background  for  the 
teacher.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  notes  have  been  made  so  full. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  give  pertinent  ideas  and  expressions 
directly  from  the  references.  Page  references  for  limited  amounts  of 
materials  are  given  so  that  the  teacher  may  use  them  in  assignments 
and  may  have  some  notion  of  what  the  child  should  cull  from  reading. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  these  new  countries  will  carry  over, 
that  the  teacher  will  present  it  in  her  own  way  and  will  leave  the 
children  eager  to  have  justice  done. 
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''The  organization  and  various  problems  here  given  should  be 
regarded  only  as  suggestions.  The  teacher  who  presents  this  work 
best  will  in  ail  probability  find  that  her  class  will  lead  her  to  discuss 
these  or  similar  problems  in  quite  a  different  order.  Even  so,  the 
ideas  and  reference  materials  will  be  useful. 

Czechoslovakia 

Summary  of  the  Work  on  Ctechoshoakia 

1.  Are  there  other  countries  besides  Poland  that  have  obtained  freedom  because 
of  the  Great  War? 

2.  Where  do  the  Czechoslovaks  live  and  how  did  they  come  to  be  there? 

a.  Map  study. 

b.  Size,  location,  and  importance. 

c.  Legend  shows  them  to  be  an  old  people  and  of  Slavic  race. 

3.  What  kind  of  a  country  was  this  Bohemia  of  early  times? 

a.  A  free  country  with  a  very  high  form  of  culture. 

4.  How  did  the  Czechoslovaks  come  to  be  under  Austrian  rule  and  to  dislike  it  so? 

a.  Bohemia  made  an  alliance  with  Austria  to  withstand  the  Turks,  as  France 

made  with  Engjand  to  withstand  the  Germans.    Austria  later  claimed 
that  she  had  the  right  to  rule  Bohemia. 

b.  Oppression. 

5.  Have  the  Czechoslovaks  used  the  Great  War  as  a  chance  to  gain  their  liberty? 

a.  What  have  the  people  done? 

(1)  The  whole  nation? 

(2)  The  soldiers? 

(3)  People  at  home? 

b.  What  have  their  leaders  done? 

(1)  National  CoundL 

(2)  Masaryk. 

(c)  What  has  been  accomplished? 

(1)  Three  armies. 

(2)  Declaration  of  independence. 

(3)  Recognition  by  Allies. 

(4)  Recongition  by  United  States. 

6.  Why  is  it  important  to  us  and  to  the  whole  world  to  have  the  Czechoslovaks 
free? 

a.  Just 

b.  Barrier  against  Germany. 

c.  Industrial  state. 

Note:  Let  this  work  be  for  appreciation,  not  for  facts. 

Detailed  Work  on  Ctechoshoakia 

1.  Point  of  contact:  What  other  nations  besides  Poland  are  getting  their  freedom 
because  of  the  Great  War?    (Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia.) 

2.  Teacher's  guiding  question:  Where  do  these  Czecho-Slovaks  (Czechs  and 
Slovaks)  live  and  how  did  they  come  to  be  there? 
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Contributions  from  the  children:  (a)  Map  study — ^Bohemia  and  Moravia  are 
north  of  Austria  and  Slovakia  is  just  east  of  Moravia  and  north  of  Hungary.  WcMs 
Work,  Oct  1918,  629. 

Note:  It  is  not  particularly  important  that  the  children  leam  the  names  Moravia 
and  Slovakia,  but  it  is  important  to  cany  this  location  over  to  a  map  of  old  Europe 
and  to  note  that  they  lie  directly  between  the  German  Empire  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  of  former  times. 

(b)  Size,  location,  importance;  Outlook,  August  28, 1918,  p.  644.  (The  Czechoslovak 
Nation)  and  Clipping  Book  TITc,  p.  1. 

(c)  Legend  of  the  coming  of  the  Czechs  as  well  as  the  Russians  and  Pedes.  LiuU 
Polish  Cousin,  pp.  5-9. 

Note:  The  idea  to  leave  from  this  story  b  that  these  three  peoples  are  of  the  same 
race  (Slovaks  too)  and  that  they  are  very  old  peoples  in  Europe. 

3.  Teacher's  guiding  question:  What  kind  of  a  country  was  this  Bohemia  of  eariy 
days? 

Contributions  from  the  children:  Bohemia's  culture  is  old.  She  had  the  leading 
university  of  Europe  in  early  times.  Hus  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage one  hundred  years  before  Luther  performed  that  service  for  Western  Europe. 
This  shows  that  the  Bohemian  language  is  older  than  German.  Bohemia  was  prac- 
cally  the  first  country  to  fight  for  freedom  of  mind  (foeedom  to  have  ideas)  and  freedom 
of  the  individual  (personal  liberty).   Bruno* s  Bohemia,  March,  1918,  pp.  1  and  2. 

Bohemian  music  is  very  old.   Clipping  Book,  Die,  p.  4 

The  teacher  may  add  some  appreciation  of  the  culture  of  the  Csecho-Slovaks 
gathered  from  '^Czechoslavakia's  Rich  Heritage  of  Cidture"  in  Clipping  Book  for 
teachers. 

4.  Teacher's  guiding  question:  How  did  the  Czecho-Slovaks  come  to  be  under 
Austrian  rule  and  to  dislike  it  so? 

Contributions  from  the  children:  (a)  More  than  three  centuries  ago  Bohemia 
allied  herself  with  Austria  for  protection  against  the  Turks  (about  the  time  that 
Sobieski  helped  save  Vienna  from  the  Turks) .  Gradually  Austria  changed  this  allianfr 
with  free  Bohemia  into  absolute  rule.  The  Bohemians  have  been  so  oppressed  during 
these  last  centuries  that  it  seems  strange  that  any  national  spirit  b  left.  In  ^te  of  thb 
Bohemia  has  to-day  a  generation  of  people  filled  with  love  for  her  and  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  her  independence.  When  the  leaders  of  Bohemia  after  years  of  opines- 
sion  began  to  speak  in  public  and  to  edit  papers  in  Bohemia,  persecutions  were  visited 
upon  them  without  stint  However,  as  some  were  killed  or  inq>risoned,  others  took 
their  places  and  the  present  spirit  which  gives  Bohenua  a  dbtinct  nationality  b  the 
result  of  these  brave  leaders.  (Bruno's  Bohemia,  March,  1918,  pp.  1  and  2.  Kmorional 
article  making  a  strong  appeal  for  Bohemia. 

(b)  Hungary,  Austria  and  Bohemia  formed  a  free  federation  to  meet  the  advanc- 
ing Turks.  Later  the  king  of  Austria  claimed  that  he  had  an  hereditary  right  to  rule 
Bohemia,  though  he  knew  that  the  Bohemians  had  chosen  him  and  had  the  same  right 
to  choose  some  one  else.  The  Czechs  fought  many  battles  for  their  freedom,  but  at  the 
Battle  of  White  Mt,  1620  (the  year  the  Pilgrims  came  to  America  for  religious  free- 
dom, the  Austrian  king  crushed  Bohemian  freedom.  He  beheaded  27  Bohemian 
nobles  and  exiled  659  others.    He  took  much  land  in  Bohemia  away  from  Bohemians 
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and  gave  it  to  Austrians.  At  the  begmning  of  this  war  (Austria  knew  that  the  Bohe- 
mians did  not  approve  of  the  war),  the  Austrian  government  suppressed  the  indepen- 
dent newspapers  in  Bohemia  Qack  of  free  press),  imprisoned  thousands  of  Czecho- 
slovaks, sentenced  many  more  to  death  (Masaryk)  (lack  of  personal  liberty  and  liberty 
of  speech),  and  confiscated  property.    OuUook,  Aug.  28, 1918,  p.  644. 

Battle  of  White  Mt,  Austrian  oppression  of  the  Czechs,  Hungarian  (Magyar) 
oppression  of  the  Slovaks  (cannot  use  their  own  language  in  their  schools),  etc.,  Survey, 
Nov.  1918,  p.  118. 

5.  (Teacher's  guiding  question.)  How  have  the  Czecho-Slovaks  used  this  war  as 
a  chance  to  gain  independence? 

(a)  What  have  the  people  done? 

(Contributions  from  the  children.) 

(1)  The  whole  nation  (Czecho-Slovak)  went  against  Austria-Hungary  and  Ger- 
many on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  declared  the 
Hapsburgs  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Bohemia  Nov.  14, 1915.  The  Czecho-Slovaks 
feel  that  since  they  invited  the  Austrian  king  to  their  throne  centuries  ago  they  have  the 
right  to  take  it  back.   NoUon,  Sat.  Oct  5, 1918,  p.  4. 

(2)  The  soldiers  vowed  that  they  would  not  fight  against  the  Russians  nor  the 
Serbs.  Many  were  arrested  and  put  to  death.  World's  Work,  Oct.  1918,  p.  630. 
Regiments  of  Czechs  refused  to  entrain  for  the  Russian  front.  Machine  guns  were 
turned  on  them.  (Same,  p.  631.)  Later  they  went  quietly  to  the  front  and  then 
deserted,  whole  regiments  at  a  time,  to  the  Russian  or  Serbian  side;  many  were  killed 
while  deserting.  Then  the  Germans  took  command  of  the  Austrian  army,  broke  up 
the  Czech  regiments,  and  scattered  the  men  among  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
soldiers.  Then  individual  Czechs  deserted.  The  Austrians  tried  to  terrorize  these 
people.    Many  were  killed.,  (p.  632.) 

The  soldiers  who  deserted  in  these  various  wa3rs  formed  the  three  Czecho-Slovak 
armies,  one  in  France,  one  in  Italy  and  the  much  talked  of  one  in  Russia.  Appreciation 
of  the  service  rendered  the  Czecho-Slovaks  by  these  soldiers  is  found  in  "Czecho-Slovak 
Liberation,"  Clipping  Book,  Hid,  p.  3. 

Note:  The  Story  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army  in  Russia  is  a  thrilling  tale  recorded 
in  many  places  and  very  valuable  in  that  it  gives  an  appreciation  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 
It  shows  them  as  intelligent  men,  capable  of  self-direction,  law-abiding,  and  courageous. 
The  Bolshevik!  have  not  been  able  to  influence  them.  They  crossed  the  Serbian  plain 
(400  miles)  with  practically  no  guns  and  ammunition.  There  is  not  a  soldier  in  that 
army  who  cannot  read  and  write.  References:  Everybody* s,  Feb.  1919,  pp.  42,  and 
93,  also  in  Clipping  Book,  lUc,  p.  2. 

Masaryk  told  them  at  Keif  that  there  was  one  place  where  they  could  still  fight 
the  Germans,  France.  So  they  started  east  across  Siberia.  Masaryk  was  going  to  try 
to  have  ships  for  them  at  Vladivostok  to  take  them  to  France. 

References:  Nation,  Sat.  Oct  1918,  p.  5;  World^s  Work,  pp.  62S-628,  also  p.  633, 
1918;  Literary  Digest,  Sept  7,  1918,  or  Clipping  Book,  lUd,  pp.  4-6;  Clipping  Book, 

in. 

(3)  The  people  at  home  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  war  loans  urged  by  Austria 
and  to  sell  their  surplus  food  to  Austria  at  any  price.    More  than  30,000  put  to  death 
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(wamen  too).    Not  a  leader  left    No  free  press  or  speech.    WoMs  Work,  Oct  1918, 
p.  630. 

(b)  What  have  their  leaders  done? 

(1)  Many  Bohemian  leaders  have  been  imprisoned,  while  some  escaped.  Hicse 
later  formed  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  with  oflkes  in  London,  Paris,  Washing- 
ton, Rome,  Moscow  and  Chicago.  They  began  collecting  money,  raising  troops,  and 
spreading  the  idea  that  the  oppressed  Czechoslovaks  deserved  and  desired  a  free  and 
united  country.    World: s  Work,  Oct  1918,  p.  632. 

(2)  Masaryk,  the  greatest  among  these  leaders,  was  the  real  leader  of  these  eaiiy 
movements,  and  when  a  government  was  formed  he  was  chosen  president  Masaiyk 
as  a  popular  professor  in  Prague  University  had  worked  for  years  to  keep  the  hope  of 
Bohemian  freedom  and  liberty  before  the  Bohemians.  "What  is  there  in  Bohemia 
which  makes  it  worthy  to  live  again  as  a  nation  among  nations?"  was  the  question  he 
asked  again  and  again,  ffis  idea  vras  that,  since  Bohemia  was  once  a  nation  and  since 
her  spirit  had  not  died  through  these  long  3rears  of  oppression,  there  must  be  something 
worth  while  that  she  was  to  give  the  worid.  That  something  to  Masar^'s  mind  is 
that  Bohemia  has  stood  for  Democracy  against  Autocracy.  Early  in  the  war,  before 
the  Allies  had  promised  Bohemia  anything  and  when  it  was  very  uncertain  that  the 
Allies  could  even  hold  their  own  against  the  Central  powers,  Masaiyk  declared  that 
Bohemia  was  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  liberty.  Eoerybodyl's,  Nov.  14,  1915;  Feb. 
1919,  p.  94.  (This  is  in  the  Clipping  Book).  Masaryk  tells  in  a  most  charming  and 
simple  fashion  the  story  of  his  own  life  till  the  time  he  became  a  professor  in  Prague 
University  in  World's  Work,  Oct  1918,  p.  634^635.  In  the  above  reference,  "Con- 
demned to  Death,"  p.  636,  gives  a  good  statement  of  his  work  since  the  war  began. 

c  What  has  been  accomplished? 

(1)  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  they  maintained  three  armies,  one  in  France. 
one  in  Russia,  and  another  in  Italy. 

(2)  Declaration  of  independence  signed  at  Philadelphia,  Independence  Hall, 
Oct.  26, 1918.  This  may  be  the  most  appealing  event  of  all  to  the  class.  Much  should 
be  made  of  it 

(3)  The  Allies  saw  that  the  Czechoslovaks  could  give  help  as  well  as  ask  for  help. 
France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain  recognized  them  though  they  had  not  a  foot  of  terri- 
tory. They  regarded  the  Czechoslovaks  as  an  allied  nation  and  their  armies  as  an 
allied  army.  World's  Work,  Oct.  1918,  p.  634.  Literary  Digest,  Aug.  31,  1918,  p.  21. 
Clipping  Book,  Uld,  p.  2. 

(4)  The  Czechoslovaks  especially  value  their  recognition  by  the  United  States 
because  they  consider  this  great  American  republic  the  mother  of  modem  democracy. 
Nation,  Sat  Oct.  5, 1918,  p.  6.  A  soldier  in  the  Czechoslovak  army  had  a  tin  box  with 
earth  in  it  "This  soil,"  he  said,  "is  from  Mount  Vernon.  I  am  taking  it  to  ^rinkle  in 
Bohemia."    Survey,  Nov.  2, 1918,  p.  120. 

6.  Teacher's  guiding  question:  Why  is  it  important  to  us  and  to  the  whole  world 
to  have  the  Czechoslovaks  free? 

(a)  It  is  just. 

(b)  The  Czechoslovak  state  will  be  an  effective  barrier  against  Geimany;  it  will 
form  the  westernmost  part  of  the  wedge  against  German  expansion.  Bismaik  said 
"Whoever  is  master  of  Bohemia  is  master  of  Europe."   NoHon,  Sat  Oct  5, 1918,  p.  5. 
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Sec  "Germany's  Need  of  Austria-Hungary,"  World^s  Work,  Oct  1918,  pp.  636, 
638,  639,  and  644.  The  Czechoslovaks,  the  Jugoslavs,  and  the  Poles,  as  free  nations, 
would  put  an  end  to  Germany's  dream  of  a  large  kingdom  lying  through  cen- 
tral Europe  and  on  down  into  Asia. 

(c)  "A  Steel  Town  in  Moravia,"  Clipping  Book,  nic,  p.  3,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
industrial  importance  of  Czechoslovakia.  "This  country  is  undoubtedly  going  to  do  a 
big  business  with  the  United  States." 

Note:  A  most  interesting  and  inspiring  article  for  teachers  who  care  to  read 
further  is  "Men  of  Bohemia,"  Harpers  Mag.,  Jan.  1919,  pp.  247-255.  "You  can  only 
love  a  country  little  and  persecuted  as  we  love  Bohemia.  It  is  not  an  emotion  of  a  day 
but  one  of  centuries — centuries  of  sorrow." 

Jugoslavia 
Summary  of  the  Work  on  Jugoslavia 

1.  Is  there  still  another  country  which  is  gaining  its  independence  because  of  the 
Great  Wax? 

2.  Who  are  these  Jugoslavs? 

a.  Why  are  they  called  Jugoslavs? 

b.  Locate  Jugoslavia  on  the  map. 

c.  Since  there  never  has  been  a  Jugoslav  nation,  how  old  a  people  are  the 

Jugoslavs  in  Europe? 

3.  Can  we  show  that  these  people  deserve  their  liberty  and  a  united  nation? 

a.  Do  those  under  Austrian  rule  deserve  liberty? 

(1)  When  and  how  did  these  Croats  and  other  of  the  Slavs  come  under 
Austrian  rule? 

(2)  How  did  Austria  treat  these  Slavs  under  her  rule  as  her  power 

increased  over  them? 

b.  How  does  the  history  of  the  Serbians  show  that  they  are  a  liberty-loving 

people? 

c.  What  can  we  find  about  the  spirit  of  Montenegro? 

d.  Would  it  be  easy  for  all  these  people  to  unite? 

4.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  us  and  to  the  world  whether  these  Jugoslavs 
have  a  free  and  united  nation? 

5.  What  have  the  Jugoslavs  done  toward  obtaining  their  liberty  and  union? 

a.  Committee  of  London. 

b.  Our  attitude. 

6.  What  will  help  Jugoslavia  maintain  her  independence? 

Detailed  Work  on  Jugoslavia 

1.  Point  of  contact:  Is  there  still  another  country  which  is  gaining  its  independ- 
ence because  of  the  Great  War? 

2.  Teacher's  guiding  question:  Who  are  these  Jugoslavs? 
a.  Why  are  they  called  Jugoslavs? 

Contributions  from  the  children:  "Jugoslav"  is  the  Serbian  for  the  "South  Slav." 
(We  would  expect  them  to  be  Slavs  living  in  the  South.  There  are  three  groups  of 
these  Slavs  (Serbians,  Croats,  and  Slovenes);  the  term  Jugoslav  includes  them  all. 
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These  three  groups  speak  practically  the  same  language.    Liter ary  Digest,  Feb.  1, 
1919,  p.  39. 

b.  Locate  Jogoslavia  on  the  map. 

Contributions  from  children:  In  the  western  half  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  with 
the  Danube  and  Drave  rivers  on  the  north,  and  Greece  and  Albania  on  the  South. 
Area  will  be  100,000  sq.  mi.  (almost  one-half  the  size  of  continental  France)  and  popu- 
lation about  12,000,000  (about  the  same  as  that  of  continental  Italy).  Wand's  Work^ 
Dec.  1918,  p.  155. 

Jugoslavia  will  contain  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  many  other 
small  territories.  All  of  these  except  Servia  and  Montenegro  have  been  under  the  ru  e 
of  Austria-Hungary.  Ldterary  Digest,  Aug.  31, 1918,  p.  20.  See  also  maps  and  dipiungs 
in  clipping  books. 

c.  Since  there  never  has  been  a  Jugoslav  nation,  how  old  a  people  are  the  Jugoslavs 
in  Europe? 

Contributions  from  children :  These  Slavs  came  into  Europe  in  the  eariy  days  with 
many  other  barbarians  from  the  Asiatic  plains.  Thb  was  at  the  time  that  Greece 
and  Rome  were  losing  their  power  (sixth  century  A.D.).  WoMs  Work,  Dec  1918,  pp. 
154-155.  This  makes  them  almost  as  old  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  as  the  Germans  in 
Germany  or  the  Franks  in  France,  or  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  En^and. 

3.  Teacher's  guiding  question:  Can  we  show  that  these  people  deserve  their  liberty 
and  a  united  nation? 

a.  Do  those  under  Austrian  rule  deserve  liberty? 

(1)  When  and  how  did  these  Croats  and  other  of  the  Slavs  come  under  Austrian 
rule? 

Contributions  from  children:  In  the  sixteenth  century  (1527)  the  Croats  chose  the 
Austrian  Emperor  as  their  king.  They  hoped  thus  to  get  protection  from  the  Turks 
who  had  already  conquered  Servia  (Serbia),  Bosnia  and  part  of  Croatia.  The  Aus- 
trians  gradually  changed  this  free  alliance  into  absolute  rule  over  these  Slavs.  Literary 
Digest,  Feb.  1, 1919,  p.  40.  So  these  Slavs,  like  the  Czechs  in  the  north,  came  of  their 
own  free  will  to  form  a  union  with  Austria  to  get  rid  of  the  Turks.  Austria  betrayed 
them  as  she  did  the  Czechs. 

(2)  How  did  Austria  treat  these  Slavs  under  her  rule  as  her  power  increased  over 

them?  Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens,  Oi^^tP'^f  • 

Contribution  from  children:  Part  of  them  were  turned  over  to  Hungary  to  nik. 
Hungary  imposed  very  heavy  taxes  on  them — more  than  half  of  all  the  taxes  were 
collected  from  these  people.  She  forbade  them  to  use  their  own  language  and  tried  in 
every  way  to  make  them  Magyar  (Hungarian).  Austria  treated  those  under  her 
rule  very  little  better.    See  clipping  books. 

b.  How  does  the  history  of  the  Serbians  show  that  they  are  a  liberty-loving 
people? 

Contribution  from  children:  Serbia  has  past  glories  to  cheer  the  Serbian  heart. 
Her  greatest  ruler  was  Stephan.  At  this  time  Serbia  was  a  large  country.  Bravely 
they  fought  at  Kassova  (1389)  under  Stephanas  son,  but  the  Turks  overcame  them  and 
robbed  them  of  their  liberty.  Serbian  freedom  was  lost  The  Serbs  had  to  pay  one 
tenth  of  all  their  labor  to  the  Turks.  Years  later,  under  Kara  George,  the  Serbs  began 
to  win  back  their  freedom  from  the  Turks.    Little  Serbian  Cousins,  "A  C^impse  into 
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Our  history/'  pp.  64-67.  "The  memory  of  this  past  history  has  been  kept  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  its  people  through  stirring  folk  songs  and  ballads.  The  hope  has  never  died 
that  some  day  their  beloved  country  would  regain  its  past  glories."  JMAe  Serbians 
Cousins,  pp.  V  and  VI. 

c.  What  can  we  find  about  the  spirit  of  Montenegro? 

(Note — ^In  a  study  of  liberty  much  may  well  be  made  of  this  little  country.) 

Contributions  from  children:  ''Montenegro  is  a  daimtless  champion  of  liberty 
that,  with  freedom^s  clarion-cry  ever  on  her  lips,  has  for  hundreds  of  years  stood  facing 
awful  odds,  fearless  of  men,  fearing  God  alone."  They  have  faced  the  most  powerful 
armies  of  the  world.   Peeps  at  Many  Lands — MontenegrOf  pp.  1-2. 

Poverty  is  no  disgrace  in  Montenegro,  since,  from  the  king  down,  all  are  poor. 
Peeps  ai  Many  Lands,  pp.  6-7. 

Chapter  11,  ''The  Making  of  a  Nation,"  pp.  8-17  in  Peeps  at  Many  Lands  is  a 
stirring  tale  of  continued  stands  (500  years)  made  by  these  brave  Montenegrins  against 
the  hosts  of  cruel  Turks.  A  high  plain  (Cetihje)  in  the  heart  of  Montenegro's  mountains 
is  the  only  spot  in  southeastern  Europe  which  has  not  been  overrun  by  the  Turks. 
Many  times  when  it  seemed  that  the  Montenegrins  could  hold  out  no  longer  the  Turks 
would  give  an  offer  of  peace  under  Turkish  suzerainty.  The  Turks  made  these  offers 
attractive  and  yet  the  Montenegrins  always  refused,  no  matter  if  their  cause  did  seem 
hopeless.  This  is  the  answer  given  on  one  such  occasion,  'If  die  we  must,  then  let  us 
die  for  freedom;  freedom  for  our  faith,  freedom  for  our  homes,  freedom  for  our  children's 
children." 

d.  Would  it  be  easy  for  all  these  people  to  unite? 

Contribution  from  Children:  They,  all  these  Southern  Slavs,  speak  practically  the 
same  language;  so  it  is  natural  that  they  should  unite.  They  have  asked  that  they  be 
permitted  to  unite  and  form  one  nation.  The  Allies  have  recognized  their  right  to  form 
such  a  nation. 

4.  Teacher's  guiding  question:  What  difference  does  it  make  to  us  and  the  world 
whether  these  Jugoslavs  have  a  free  and  united  nation? 

Contribution  from  children:  We  are  interested  in  all  peoples  having  free  nations. 
Since  the  war  began,  the  oppressed  Jugoslavs  of  the  Austrian  Empire  have  been  hold- 
ing out  to  us  Allies  suppliant  hands  begging  us  to  assist  them  to  become  free  and  join 
their  Serbian  brothers  in  making  a  free  nation,  Jugoslavia.  Literary  Digest^  Aug.  31, 
1918,  p.  20. 

These  countries  lie  in  the  path  of  the  great  Berlin-Bagdad  Railroad.  A  strong 
independent  nation  made  up  of  these  peoples  would  greatly  aid  Czechoslovakia  in 
destroying  Germany's  dream  of  "Mittel  Europa."  World^s  Work,  Dec.  1918,  p.  154, 
also  last  paragraph,  p.  160. 

To  leave  these  people  dissatisfied  would  lead  to  another  European  war. 

5.  Teacher's  guiding  question:  What  have  the  Jugoslavs  done  toward  obtaining 
their  liberty  and  union. 

(a)  Committee  of  London. 
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Contribution  from  children:  At  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  representatives  <A 
the  various  Jugoslavic  tribes  met  in  London  and  began  to  organize  their  peoples.  Tliejr 
declared  to  the  nations  of  the  world  that  they  were  one  people,  not  three  or  more. 
They  also  declared  that  the  Jugoslavs  under  the  Austro-Hungarian  yoke  deserved  and 
desired  freedom;  that  they  wished  to  join  with  their  free  brothers  in  Serbia  and  Moote- 
negio  in  one  united  nation,  Jugoslavia.  In  this  nation  every  one  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote.   World^s  Work,  Dec.  1918,  pp.  159-160. 

(b)  What  is  the  attitude  of  our  nation  toward  Jugoslavia? 

Contribution  from  children:  May  29,  1918,  we  expressed  our  sympathy  for  these 
people.  June  28,  1918,  we  declared  that  all  Slavs  should  be  free  from  Austrian  and 
Gennan  rule.  February  7,  1919,  we  recognized  Jugoslavia  as  a  nation.  Cwrent 
History  MagoMine,  March,  1919,  p.  492. 

6.  Teacher's  guiding  question:  What  will  help  Jugoslavia  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence? 

Contribution  from  children:  The  Montenegrins  and  Serbians  have  had  experience 
in  self-govenmient. 

Jugoslavia  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  agricultural  products,  wood,  iron,  copper, 
aluminum,  and  coal.   LUerary  Digest^  Feb.  1, 1919,  p.  49,  first  column. 

A  League  of  Nations  determined  to  protect  weaker  nations. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  MATERIALS  OF 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION.     PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  SOCIETY  AT  ITS 
MEETING,  1919 

The  Committee  did  not  attempt  to  push  its  program  until  late  last 
autumn.  During  the  spring  and  summer  school  people  were  so  fully 
occupied  by  war  duties  that  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  launch  any  new 
work.  By  December  the  circular  letter  asking  members  of  the  Society 
for  information  was  ready  and  since  that  time  the  Committee  has 
succeeded  in  making  some  headway  with  its  problem. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Committee  was  appointed  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  after  a  brief  discussion  of  the  need  of  a  cen- 
tralizing agency  to  bring  together  the  unpublished  or  inaccessible 
materials  of  instruction  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  school 
systems  of  the  country.  There  are  in  a  number  of  cities  books  on 
local  history  and  local  industries  which  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
type  of  reading  matter  which  pupils  enjoy  and  from  which  they 
derive  the  greatest  benefit.  There  are  outlines  of  courses  of  study 
which  are  full  of  new  and  stimulating  suggestions.  There  are  class- 
room devices  which  progressive  superintendents  have  given  to  their 
teachers,  often  on  mimeographed  sheets — all  of  which  would  help 
teachers  in  every  school  system  if  only  they  could  be  made  generally 
available.  The  Committee  was  instructed  to  bring  this  material 
together  so  far  as  possible  and  to  devise  methods  of  distributing  it. 

The  program  of  activities  outlined  for  the  Committee  included 
certain  further  steps.  Not  only  is  new  material  to  be  discovered  and 
distributed,  but  also  its  use  is  to  be  followed  by  tests  and  investiga- 
tions designed  to  determine  what  materials  are  most  useful.  It  is 
hoped  that  through  cooperative  studies  on  a  large  scale  there  is  to  be 
reached  as  the  final  product  of  the  this  sifting  process  a  body  of  highly 
selected  and  carefully  standardized  material. 
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The  Committee  has  attempted  in  the  short  time  daring  which  it 
has  been  active  to  collect  some  examples  of  the  type  of  material  with 
which  it  intends  to  deal.  These  examples  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  final  report  of  the  Committee  nor  for  definitions  of  the  range  of 
the  Committee's  conception  of  the  limits  of  such  endeavor  as  it  has 
launched. 

In  order  to  get  material  promptly  the  Committee  asked  members 
of  the  Society  to  send  in  statements  about  new  lines  of  work  being 
undertaken  in  Grades  seven  to  nine.  The  inquiry  might  have  dealt 
with  the  Americanization  movement  which  has  brought  together 
much  valuable  material.  It  might  have  dealt  with  such  reforms  in 
the  lower  grades  as  the  reorganization  of  arithmetic  or  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  reading.  The  inquiry  began  with  Grades  seven  to  nine 
because  there  is  here  an  especially  vigorous  movement  of  reorganiza- 
tion. 

From  this  center  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Committee  to  extend  its  oper- 
ations in  any  direction  in  which  it  is  led  by  the  material.  In  fact,  it 
will  aim  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  material.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  general  outline  in  advance  of  the 
appearance  of  instructional  material.  It  is  not  the  plan  to  make  a 
syllabus  or  to  outline  general  principles.  It  is  rather  the  plan  of  this 
Committee  to  find  material  in  use,  provide  for  its  distribution,  bring 
together  cooperative  criticisms  from  teachers  who  have  used  the 
material  and  thus  by  the  inductive  method  to  arrive  at  reconstruction 
of  the  materials  of  instruction. 

The  Committee  has  had  the  assistance  of  members  of  this  Society. 
In  several  cases  long  lists  of  persons  have  been  sent  in  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Society  and  would  therefore  not  be  reached  directly 
by  the  first  letter.  These  persons  are  being  addressed  in  terms  similar 
to  those  used  in  writing  to  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  Commit- 
tee can  report  progress  in  widening  its  circle  of  sources  of  information. 

From  the  material  which  has  come  into  the  Committee's  hands 
during  the  last  month  several  major  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  and 
these  are  presented  to  the  Society  as  justification  for  the  request  that 
this  statement  be  accepted  as  a  preliminary  report,  and  that  the 
Committee  be  continued  for  further  work  of  the  same  type  and  related 
types  during  the  year  to  come. 
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First,  it  is  evident  that  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  is  going  on  in 
the  elementary  schools,  especially  in  the  grades  canvassed  in  this 
preliminary  inquiry.  New  types  of  arithmetic  are  being  tried.  The 
reading  is  in  many  schools  being  modified  with  a  view  to  cultivating 
silent  reading  rather  than  the  traditional  oral  reading.  There  is  a 
decided  renewal  of  the  effort  to  introduce  nature  study.  Courses  in 
handwork  and  domestic  science  are  becoming  common.  As  con- 
trasted with  the  complaisance  of  a  decade  ago,  there  is  a  striking 
unrest  in  these  upper  grades.  This  unrest  is  a  symptom,  we  believe, 
of  growth. 

The  second,  very  general  conclusion  which  comes  out  of  the  study 
of  our  materials  is  that  the  changes  which  are  being  introduced  are  in 
the  direction  of  a  rapid  enrichment  of  the  curriculum.  There  is  a 
wider  range  of  courses  than  formerly.  In  many  of  the  outlineswhich 
have  come  in  there  is  explicit  provision  for  different  types  of  pupils. 
The  upper  grades  are  being  opened  to  subjects  formerly  thought  of  as 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  high  school,  such  as  Latin  and  algebra 
and  higher  stages  of  English.  Some  of  these  changes  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  early  elective  opportunities  for  those  pupils  who 
are  going  on  to  the  high  schools.  Many  of  the  changes  are,  however, 
evidently  intended  to  benefit  those  who  are  not  going  on. 

The  third  conclusion  to  which  the  material  has  led  the  Committee 
can  be  expressed  most  clearly  in  the  form  of  a  criticbm  of  many  of  the 
courses  which  are  being  devised.  For  example,  some  of  the  courses  in 
English  which  are  being  tried  are  absolutely  unrelated  to  the  courses 
in  history  or  science.  It  is  no  novel  comment  to  say  that  correlation 
among  school  subjects  is  not  as  fully  cultivated  as  it  might  or  should* 
be.  The  criticism  of  these  new  courses  extends  somewhat  beyond  the 
earlier  criticism  which  was  launched  against  the  uncorrelated  courses 
of  the  ordinary  curriculum.  New  materials  of  instruction  are  being 
brought  in  rapidly.  A  part  of  the  difficulty  which  teachers  experience 
in  dealing  with  this  new  material  is  the  difficulty  of  attaching  it  to  the 
old  curriculum.  The  new  materials  are  from  their  nature  often  very 
stimulating  to  the  attention,  but  they  seem  to  stand  apart  from  the 
ordinary  courses.  There  is  a  dangerous  scattering  and  disintegrating 
of  the  work  of  the  school  because  of  the  novelty  and  aggressiveness  of 
the  new  courses.  The  situation  is  one  which  threatens  disorganiza- 
tion, just  because  it  offers  such  wide  opportunity. 
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Thb  difficulty  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  internal 
organization  of  particular  courses  and  also  by  reference  to  the  compe- 
tition between  courses.  For  example,  in  arithmetic  the  introduction 
of  new  materials  tends  to  break  up  the  course  into  two  widely  separ- 
ated lines  of  study.  The  practical  applications  of  arithmetic  to 
economic  life  are  developing  a  commercial  arithmetic  while  the 
introduction  of  the  elements  of  algebra  into  the  grades  is  pulling  in  the 
direction  of  a  purely  abstract  science.  The  abundance  of  new  material 
is  thus  disrupting  the  subject  of  arithmetic. 

Externally  the  disrupting  influence  of  new  courses  is  showing 
itself  in  the  form  of  competition  between  subjects.  The  handwork 
courses  and  the  academic  subjects  do  not  correlate  readily  and  as 
soon  as  they  tend  away  from  each  other  science  and  history  tend  to 
follow  now  the  one  major  interest,  now  the  other.  History  is  to  be 
industrial  history  on  the  one  side  or  high-school  history  of  the  conven- 
tional type  on  the  other.  English  is  business  English  or  academic 
Englbh. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  much  exaggerated  difficulty  of  correlation 
of  subjects.  While  the  ordinary  elementary  currictdum  exhibited 
some  centrifugal  tendencies  the  new  curriculum  is  in  danger  of  falling 
apart  because  of  its  lack  of  coherence. 

This  difficulty  compeb  the  Committee  to  define  as  one  of  its  large 
problems  the  discovery  of  principles  of  integration.  Courses  and 
new  materiak  that  are  foreign  to  one  another  must  be  brought 
together  in  some  general  scheme  of  organization.  There  must  be  a 
critical  survey  of  the  whole  broad  array  of  subjects  with  a  view  to 
discovering  if  possible  unifying  principles  which  will  overcome  the 
tendencies  toward  disintegration^ 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  Committee  aims  to  find  the 
possibility  of  correlation  within  the  material  collected.  No  impK)si- 
tion  of  external  correlations  will  organize  the  courses  of  study.  The 
courses  must  be  allowed  to  evolve  and  must  then  by  cooperative  use 
and  criticism  be  refined  and  correlated.  The  Committee  will  aim  to 
become  the  center  for  empirical  coordination.  It  will  not  prepare  a 
program  in  anticipation,  but  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  material. 

There  is  in  the  material  which  has  been  submitted  a  very  strong 
suggestion  that  one  center  of  integration  may  be  found  in  the  new 
work  in  the  social  sciences  which  is  being  offered  to  pupils  in  Grades 
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seven  to  nine.  Pupils  12  to  15  years  of  age  are  just  at  the  point 
where  they  are  beginning  to  look  out  on  the  social  world  about  them 
with  the  interest  that  comes  from  a  desire  to  find  their  places  in  the 
social  scheme.  They  are  eager  to  know  something  about  the  institu- 
tions around  them  and  to  have  a  part  in  the  operations  of  these  insti- 
tutions. The  study  of  society  is  in  some  quarters  being  suggested  as 
a  central  theme  for  geography  and  arithmetic  and  history.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  need  of  a  fuller  emphasis  on  social  studies  will  result 
from  a  study  of  school  programs  other  than  those  which  have  been 
reported. 

In  order  to  get  results  along  the  lines  indicated  the  Committee 
needs  the  codperation  of  many  workers.  The  faculties  of  normal 
schools  could  contribute  much  in  the  way  of  stimulating  outlines  and 
suggestions  as  to  sources  of  materials.  In  their  work  with  practice 
teachers  they  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  such  materials. 
Building  principals  ought  to  contribute  very  largely  to  this  move- 
ment. It  is,  we  believe,  highly  desirable  that  the  principal  cultivate 
a  broad  intellectual  interest  in  the  curricidum.  Too  often  the  enthu- 
siasm for  intellectual  things  grows  dim  in  the  experience  of  the 
principal  because  of  his  remoteness  from  an3rthing  except  routine 
administrative  tasks.  The  looking  up  of  new  materials  for  the 
teachers  of  a  building  would  be  a  stimulating  line  of  work  and  ought  to 
be  taken  up  by  many  principals. 

There  is  another  kind  of  codperation  which  the  Committee  believes 
it  may  be  possible  to  promote.  At  the  present  time  school  S3rstems 
are  expending  nearly  all  the  energy  which  they  have  in  giving  to  pupils 
the  materials  of  instruction  which  are  at  hand.  Little  or  no  energy 
is  purchased  by  public  funds  and  devoted  directly  to  the  creation  o 
new  materials  of  instruction.  Thus  teachers'  salaries  are  paid  for 
giving  out  material,  very  little  is  chargeable  to  the  salary  account  for 
the  development  of  new  material.  The  Committee  hopes  gradually 
to  persuade  boards  of  education  of  the  wisdom  of  giving  some  strong 
teacher  half  time  from  teaching  duties  provided  the  time  granted  is 
spent  ii>  producing  new  materials  with  which  to  enrich  the  curriculum. 
This  plan  can  be  tried  most  readily  in  experimental  schools.  At  first 
it  may  take  the  form  in  public  schools  of  an  appointment  of  some 
supervisory  officer  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  Committee  believes 
that  its  function  is  not  merely  to  discover  the  systems  where  new 
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material  is  now  in  use,  there  are  also  large  possibilities  of  stimulating 
the  creation  of  material  where  it  does  not  now  exist.  For  the  future 
development  of  school  plans  it  is  more  important  to  evolve  the 
methods  of  producing  new  materials  than  it  is  merely  to  discover 
materials  now  at  hand. 

By  way  of  providing  for  the  execution  of  these  plans  the  Com- 
mittee asks  the  Society  to  continue  it  for  the  coming  year.  It  asks 
that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  appropriate  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Society  funds  for  printing  and  postage.  It  asks  that  a 
part  of  the  program  of  next  year  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  in 
detail  of  such  results  as  may  be  secured  by  carr3ring  out  the  program 
thus  authorized. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY 

OF  EDUCATION 

ARTICLE  I 

Name. — ^The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  "National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education." 

Article  II 

Object. — ^Its  purposes  are  to  carry  on  the  investigation  and  to  promote  the  discus- 
sion of  educational  problems. 

Article  III 

Membership. — Section  1.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members — active, 
associate,  and  honorary. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  b  desirious  of  promoting  the  purposes  of  this  Society 
is  eligible  to  active  membership  and  shall  become  a  member  on  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Sec.  3.  Active  members  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  to  vote,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  discussion. 

Sec.  4.  Associate  members  shall  receive  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and 
may  attend  its  meetings,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  or  to  vote,  or  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Sec.  5.  Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  io  all  the  privileges  of  active  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  dues. 

A  person  may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  by  vote  of  the  Society  on 
nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  names  of  the  active  and  honorary  members  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Yearbook. 

Sec.  7.  The  annual  dues  for  active  members  shall  be  $2.00  and  for  associate 
members  $1 .00.   The  election  fee  for  active  and  for  associate  members  shall  be  $1 .00. 

Article  IV 

Officers  and  Committees. — ^Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice-president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  an  executive  committee,  and  a  board  of 
trustees. 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  president  and  four  other 
members  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  and  vice-president  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  the 
secretary-treasurer  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Conmiittee  shall  serve  for  four  years,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  Society  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Society,  shall  appoint  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  may,  at  its  discretion,  appoint 
an  editor  of  the  Yearbook. 
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Sec.  5.  A  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  three  members  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Society  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  property  of  the  Society,  shall 
have  power  to  make  contracts,  and  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  the  Society,  and  make 
an  annual  financial  report. 

Sec.  6.    The  method  of  electing  officers  shall  be  determined  by  the  Society. 

Article  V 

Publications. — ^The  Society  shall  publish  The  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  and  such  supplements  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  provide 
for. 

Article  VI 

Meetings. — ^The  Society  shall  hold  its  annual  meetings  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Other 
meetings  may  be  held  when  authorized  by  the  Society  or  by  the  Executive  Conunittee. 

Articie  VII 

Amendments. — ^This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  voting  members  present. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING 

of  the 
NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

AT  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Monday  Evening,  February  24th,  1919 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Ballroom  of 
the  LaSalle  Hotel.  There  was  an  attendance  of  some  1,000  persons, 
so  that  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  to  reserve  the  better 
seats  for  members  of  the  Society  were  much  appreciated.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  the  President,  Professor  George  D.  Strayer,  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  presiding.  His  place  was  ably  filled, 
however,  by  the  Vice-President,  Superintendent  John  W.  Withers,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    The  program  was  carried  out  as  follows: 

Development  of  Teachers  on  Pupil  Level, 

H.  L.  MaLER,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Principal  of  the  Wisconsm 
High    School,    University    of    Wisconsin,    Madison,    Wisconsin, 

Preparation  of  High-School   Teachers  in   Degree-Granting   Normal 
Schools. 

Herbert,  J.  Lttll,  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

How  Far  Can  Teaching  Be  Taught. 

Raymond  Kent,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Observation  in   Connection   With  Practice   Teaching  for  Secondary 
Teachers. 

FisKE  Allen,  Supervisor,  Elementary  School,  Eastern  State  Normal  School, 
Charleston,  Illinois. 

The  Administration  Of  Directed  Teaching. 

W.  W.  Charters,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  Work  of  the  Committee  on  New  Materials  of  Instruction. 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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Discussion: 

SiZFEDEN  S.  CoLViN,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Brown  Univeisity,  and 
Inspector  of  High  Schools  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

David  FET.in.KY,  President,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois. 

At  the  business  meeting  held  directly  after  these  addresses,  the 
Secretary  presided,  and  the  following  items  of  business  were  disposed 
of: 

(1)  On  motion  it  was  voted:  That  the  Constitution  of  the  Society, 
Article  III,  Section  7,  be  amended  by  adding:  "The  election  fee  for 
active  and  for  associate  members  shall  be  one  dollar." 

(2)  The  Secretary  explained  that  to  avoid  the  losses  that  have 
hitherto  been  suffered  by  the  mailing  of  Yearbooks  to  persons  who 
fail  subsequently  to  pay  their  dues,  he  had  not  sent  the  1918  Year- 
books to  associate  members  until  their  dues  had  been  paid.  He 
raised  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  extending  this  practice  to 
apply  in  the  future  to  active  members  as  well.  On  motion  of  Profes- 
sor Judd  it  was  then  voted:  "That  statements  of  dues  are  to  be  ren- 
dered in  October  for  the  following  calendar  year.  Any  member  so 
notified  whose  dues  remain  unpaid  on  January  1st  thereby  loses  his 
membership  and  can  be  reinstated  only  by  pa3dng  the  election  fee 
of  one  dollar  required  of  new  members.  Consequently  the  Yearbooks, 
ready  in  February,  will  be  mailed  only  to  those  whose  dues  have 
been  paid."  While  this  motion  was  under  debate  Professor  Charters 
requested  the  Secretary  to  present  at  the  1920  Business  Meeting  a 
statement  concerning  the  advisability  of  doing  away  with  associate 
membership. 

(3)  The  Secretary  explained  that  he  had,  on  his  own  initiative, 
taken  the  responsibility  of  remitting  the  annual  dues  of  members 
known  to  have  been  engaged  in  military  service,  following  the  prac- 
tice of  various  scientific  and  educational  organizations.  On  motion 
it  was  voted:  That  this  action  of  the  Secretary  be  endorsed. 

(4)  The  report  of  the  Society's  Committee  on  New  Materials  of 
Instruction,  as  already  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Professor  Judd, 
was  formally  accepted,  and  the  Committee  was  continued. 

(5)  On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was 
unanimously  voted:  That  John  W.  Cook,  President  of  the  Northern 
Illinois  State  Normal  School,  be  elected  to  honorary  membership 
in  the  Society.     This  action  was  taken  on  account  of   President 
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Cook's  retirement  from  active  service  in  the  teaching  profesdon  and 
on  account  of  his  effective  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Society 
as  an  active  member  of  long  standing. 

(6)  On  nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following 
persons  were  elected  to  office  for  the  ensuing  year; 

For  President 

Joseph  C.  B&own 

President,  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 

For  Vice-President 

WiLUAH  S.  Gray 

Dean,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

For  member  of  the  Executive  Commttiee  (to  succeed  Divight  B.  Waldo) 

Paul  W.  Ho&n 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Houston,  Texas 

For  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (to  succeed  Edward  C.  EBiott) 

W.  W.  Kemp 
Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  California 

(7)  It  was  announced  that  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
(see  the  following  pages)  had  been  examined  and  pronounced  correct. 

(8)  The  Secretary  requested  members  to  submit  to  him  sugges- 
tions for  the  topics  of  Yearboohs  for  1920  and  succeeding  issues. 

(9)  Meeting  adjourned. 

Guy  M.  Whipple,  Secretary 
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FINANCIAL    REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY-TREASURER    OF    THE 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION, 

January  1, 1919  to  January  1, 1920,  Inclusive 

receipts  for  1918 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1919 $2,204.33 

From  sale  of  Yearbooks  by  the  Public  School  Publishing 
Company: 

June  to  December,  1918 $1,018.17 

January  to  June,  1919 2,284.08    $3,302.15 

Interest  on  savings  bank  account  and  Liberty  Bond: 

Interest  on  savings  to  January  1,  1920 $     39 .  89 

Interest  on  Liberty  Bond 41.45    $     81.34 

Dues  from  1186  members,  (1919  and  advance  1920)  $3,303. 16 

Total  income  for  the  year $6,686.65 

Total  receipts,  including  initial  balance $8,890.98 

EXPENDirURES  70R  1919 

Publishing  and  Distributing  Yearbooks: 

Reprinting  500  ISth  Yearbook,  PL  II $   152.80 

Reprinting  1000  I5th  Yearbook,  Pt.  Ill 194.92 

Reprinting  1000  16th  Yearbook,  Pt.  1 212.30 

Reprinting  503  16th  Yearbook,  Pt.  II 119.19 

Reprintmg  1500  17th  Yearbook,  Pt.  1 249.02 

Printing  3000  18th  Yearbook,  Pt.  1 1,572.38 

Plating,  18th  Yearbook,  Pt.  1 192.00 

Printing  3000  18th  Yearbook,  Pt.  II 538.43 

Plating,  18th  Yearbook,  Pt.  II 105.90 

Excess  printing,  18th  Yearbook,  Pts.  I  And  II 181 .00 

Distributing  18th  Yearbooks 188.94 

Reprinting  2000  18th  Yearbook,  Pt.  II 295.10 

Corrections  and  cuts,  18th  Yearbook,  Pts.  I  and  // 75 .45 

Drawings  for  19th  Yearbook,  Pt.  1 7.50 

Typing  for  19th  Yearbook,  Pt.  1 9.60 

Premium  on  fire  insurance  ($5,000) 15 .  12 

Total  cost  of  Yearbooks $4,109.65 

Secretary s  Office: 

Secretary's  salary,  one  year,  to  end  of  Chicago  meeting $  500 .  00 

Secretary's  expenses  attending  Chicago  meeting 68.31 

Bookkeeping  and  other  clericsd  assistance 78 .00 

Stamps 85.00 

Stationery 69 .05 

Eroress 2.60 

Telephone  and  telegraph 4.86 

Dues  refunded 3 .00 

Total  for  Secretary's  office $  810.82 

Paid  for  $500  Liberty  Bond  (Fourth  Loan) 462.70 

Total  expenditures $5,383. 17 
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sumcAKY 

Total  crpcnditures  for  1919 15^.17 

rSavingB  account $1,209.00 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1, 1920  I  Bonds 1,462.70 

I  Checking  account 836.11      3,507.81 

Total $8,890.98 

MEiCBCRSHip,  January  1, 1920 
(Paid  in  advance  for  1920) 

Honorary  members 4 

Active  members 3S1 

Associate  members 516 

Total  membership 871 

Guy  M.  Whiffle,  Secrdary-Treasmrer, 


INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  ITS  YEARBOOKS 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Society  is  to  promote  the  investigation 
and  discussion  of  educational  questions.  Anyone  who  is  interested 
in  receiving  its  publications  may  become  a  member.  The  Yearbooks 
are  issued  in  several  parts  each  year  and  are  discussed  at  the  annual 
meeting,  which  is  held  in  February  at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  There  are  two  types  of  membership, 
associate  and  active.  Associate  members  pay  $1.00  annually  and 
receive  one  copy  of  each  Yearbook.  Active  members  pay  $2.00 
annually,  receive  two  copies  of  each  Yearbook,  and  are  eligible  to 
vote  and  hold  office  in  the  Society.  In  accordance  with  the  vote  of 
the  Society  at  Chicago,  February  24,  1919,  the  Constitution  has 
now  been  changed  so  as  to  provide  that  new  members  pay  an  entrance, 
or  election,  fee  of  one  dollar,  in  addition  to  the  first  year's  dues. 
The  object  of  this  change  was  to  offset  the  sharp  increase  in  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  and  distributing  the  Yearbooks  and  also  to  dis- 
courage those  who  joined  the  Society  for  one  year  only  in  order  to 
secure  the  Yearbooks  at  less  than  the  commercial  selling  price. 

The  Yearbooks  deal  in  a  practical  way  with  fundamental  current 
issues  in  instruction  and  school  administration.  Orders  for  the 
Yearbooks  for  the  current  year  or  earlier  or  for  single  parts  of  the 
Yearbook  for  the  current  year  are  handled  directly  as  commercial 
sales,  by  the  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  at  the  rates  indicated  on  the  cover  of  this  monograph. 

To  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  simply  send  name  and 
address,  together  with  check  for  the  appropriate  amount  ($3  for 
new  active  membership,  $2  for  new  associate  membership),  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

GUY  M.  WHIPPLE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY 

OF  EDUCATION 

Akticle  I 

Name. — ^The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  "National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education.*' 

Article  II 

Object. — ^Its  purposes  are  to  cany  on  the  investigation  and  to  promote  the  discus- 
sion of  educational  problems. 

Article  III 

Membership, — Section  1.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members — active, 
associate,  and  honorary. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  is  desirious  of  promoting  the  purposes  of  this  Society 
is  eligible  to  active  membership  and  shall  become  a  member  on  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Sec.  3.  Active  members  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  to  vote,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  discussion. 

Sec.  4.  Associate  members  shall  receive  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and 
may  attend  its  meetings,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  or  to  vote,  or  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Sec.  5.  Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  active  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  dues. 

A  person  may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  by  vote  of  the  Society  on 
nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  names  of  the  active  and  honorary  members  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Yearbook. 

Sec.  7.  The  annual  dues  for  active  members  shall  be  $2.00  and  for  associate 
members  $1 .00.   The  election  fee  for  active  and  for  associate  members  shall  be  $1 .00. 

Article  rv 

Officers  and  CommiUees. — Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice-president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  an  executive  committee,  and  a  board  of 
trustees. 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  president  and  four  other 
members  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  and  vice-president  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  the 
secretary-treasurer  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  serve  for  four  years,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  Society  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Conunittee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Society,  shall  appoint  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  may,  at  its  discretion,  appoint 
an  editor  of  the  Yearbook. 
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Sec.  5.  A  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  three  members  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Society  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  property  of  the  Society,  shall 
have  power  to  make  contracts,  and  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  the  Society,  and  make 
an  annual  financial  report. 

Sec.  6.    The  method  of  electing  officers  shall  be  determined  by  the  Society. 

Article  V 

Publications. — ^The  Society  shall  publish  The  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  and  such  supplements  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  provide 
for. 

Article  VI 

Meetings, — ^The  Society  shall  hold  its  annual  meetings  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Other 
meetings  may  be  held  when  authorized  by  the  Society  or  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Articie  VII 

Amendments. — ^This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  voting  members  present. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

If  any  apology  is  needed  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  members 
of  the  Society  the  work  of  one  of  my  former  associates,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  significance  of  the  work  itself.  To  anyone  who  notes 
the  evolution  of  educational  thought  and  practice,  it  must  be 
evident  that  one  of  the  most  clearly  evident  tendencies  of  the 
present  day  is  the  ''psychologizing"  of  instruction — ^the  fitting  of 
educational  agencies  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil.  For 
several  years  we  have  recognized  the  needs  of  pupils  of  subnormal 
mentality.  We  are  now  perceiving  more  clearly  the  even  more 
crying  needs  of  pupils  of  supernormal  mentality.  This  Yearbook 
ought  to  render  these  needs  more  evident  and  at  the  same  time 
point  out  how  in  some  measure  they  may  be  met. 

G.  M.  W. 


CLASSROOM  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  GIFTED  CHILDREN* 

INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  modem  tendencies  in  educational 
administration  is  revealed  in  the  widespread  attempts  which  are 
being  made  to  adjust  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  the  school 
to  the  varying  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  children  whom  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  school  to  serve.  Instead  of  holding  to  a  rigid  scheme 
of  gradation,  adjusted  to  the  theoretical  "average  child,"  to  which 
all  children  must  be  made  to  conform,  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
public-school  systems  are  coming  to  see  the  advisability  of  making 
a  more  flexible  arrangement  and  a  more  careful  adjustment  to  the 
varying  aptitudes  and  capacities  of  the  members  of  the  school  popu- 
lation. In  other  words,  there  is  going  on  something  which  has  been 
termed  the  "psychologizing"  of  school  organization,  as  well  as  of 
school  instruction. 

Naturally  enough,  in  the  movement  better  to  adjust  the  school 
to  the  individual  child,  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  society,  deficient, 
defective,  and  subnormal  children  first  came  in  for  attention.  They 
appealed  to  our  sympathy  and  philanthropy.  They  were  con- 
sidered a  detriment  to  the  work  of  the  normal  pupils.  It  was  evident 
that  at  best  they  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  burden  upon  society 
after  their  schooldays,  as  well  as  in  their  childhood,  and  that,  there- 
fore, whatever  the  school  might  do  toward  better  fitting  them  to 
make  their  own  way  would  be  a  distinct  service  to  society,  as  well 

*  This  investigation  was  suggested  and  directed  by  Dr.  Guy  M.  Whipple,  at  that 
time  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  now  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Material  assistance  in  its  pursuit  was  received  from  Miss  Genevieve  Coy, 
at  present  connected  with  the  Department  of  Psychology,  Ohio  State  University,  and 
Dr.  H.  T.  Manuel,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  Gunnison,  Colorado,  State  Normal 
School.  Acknowledgements  are  also  due  the  large  number  of  public  school  oflkials 
and  teachers  who  responded  to  requests  for  information. 
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as  a  benevolence  to  the  afflicted.  As  a  result  of  the  interest  aroused 
in  the  education  of  such  children,  there  has  developed  a  distinctive 
pedagogy  of  subnormal  children,  which  has  assumed  quite  respecta- 
ble proportions. 

While  no  one  could  object  to  what  has  been  done  to  make  life  less 
burdensome  to  those  who  have  entered  into  it  under  handicaps  so 
heavy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  di£Ferentiation  of  instruction  is 
to  be  confined  to  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of  mental  ability, 
such  differentiation  is  at  best  one-sided.  A  division  of  classes  which 
is  made  merely  by  separating  from  the  average  those  who  fall  below 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  a  step  that  needs  another  to 
complement  it.  In  order  to  bring  about  a  proper  balance,  provision 
should  also  be  made  for  those  more  fortunate  individuals,  who,  by 
reason  of  better  and  larger  gifts,  stand  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale. 
This  one-sidedness  has  only  lately  begun  to  receive  the  attention  of 
educators.  Interest  in  special  provision  for  children  of  superior 
mental  powers  was  first  exhibited  by  practical  schoolmen.  Harris  in 
Saint  Louis,  Van  Sickle  in  Baltimore,  Kendall  in  Indianapolis,  as 
well  as  others,  became  interested  in  the  subject,  and  not  only  put 
into  operation  within  their  own  school  S3rstems,  schemes  for  adapting 
the  school  program  to  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  needs  of  the  bright 
child,  but  did  much  in  their  publications  and  addresses  to  arouse  a 
similar  interest  in  other  quarters.  Petzoldt,^  in  Germany,  has 
carried  on  an  active  campaign  for  the  establishment  of  special  schools 
for  gifted  children,  and  has  not  been  daunted  by  the  rather  fierce 
attacks  of  his  critics;  while  Sickinger,  at  Mannheim,  included  in  his 
well-known  system  provision  for  such  pupils  as  were  fitted  to  do 
extra  work. 

The  efforts  of  these  practical  school  administrators  have  been 
given  impetus  by  those  psychologists  who  have  been  contributing 
to  the  psychology  of  individual  differences.  Stem  has  not  only 
given  us  his  important  work  on  individual  psychology,'  but  has  made 
a  definite  plea  for  special  classes  for  such  pupils  as  are  endowed  with 

^eUoldt,  J.  Sonderschulen  f Or  hervoiragead  Beffthigte.  Neme  JakrUUket  jUr 
die  Padagogik,  14:  1905,  425-456.  Also  Die  Einwftnde  gegen  Sondenchulen.  Neme 
JaMrbikher  filf  PUdagogik,  28:1911, 1-24. 

'Stem,  W.    Die  differefUidle  Psyckohgie. 
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superior  general  intelligence.*  In  America,  Goddard,  Terman,^  and 
Whipple*  have  done  much  to  further  the  interest  in  special  educational 
facilities  for  bright  children,  especially  the  last-named,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  term  "gifted"  as  the  standard  designation  of  children  of 
supernormal  ability.  All  these  e£forts  have  had  their  effect,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  wide  and  growing 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  supernormal  child  and  the  best 
means  by  which  it  may  be  brought  about.  During  the  past  ten  years 
these  topics  have  received  increased  attention  in  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  in  the  various  school  journals.  Many  cities  and  towns 
are  already  making  special  provision  for  gifted  pupils,  either  by 
schemes  of  flexible  grading,  or  by  special  rooms  or  classes  for  them, 
and  others  are  definitely  planning  to  make  such  provision  as  soon  as 
it  may  be  possible  or  feasible. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  special  educational  provision  for 
bright  children  are  both  social  and  individualistic.  From  the  former 
standpoint,  society  cannot  afford  the  loss  entaUed  upon  it  by  the 
incomplete  development  of  its  most  able  and  competent  members. 
On  the  individualistic  side,  every  child,  whether  subnormal,  normal, 
or  supernormal,  has  a  right  to  that  kind  of  education  which  is  best 
suited  to  his  powers  and  his  needs.  There  is  a  moral  question  in- 
volved, also.  It  is  just  as  important  for  the  bright  child  to  acquire 
correct  habits  of  work  as  it  is  for  the  dull  or  average  child  to  do  so, 
whereas  in  the  ordinary  class  the  brightest  children  are  likely  to 
have  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  their  time  in  which  to  loaf,  and  never 
or  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  it  means  to  work 
up  to  the  limit  of  their  powers.  The  consequent  habits  of  indolence, 
carelessness,  and  inattention,  which  are  so  likely  to  be  formed  under 
such  conditions,  might  be  avoided  by  the  provision,  for  such  children, 
of  special  courses  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fit  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. 

'Stem,  W.  The  supernomul  child.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychohgy,  2: 
Maich,  April,  1911, 145-148, 181-190. 

« Tennan,  L.  M.  The  InMigenco  of  School  CkOdren.  Boston,  1919.  Especially 
Chs.  10  and  11 

*  Whipple,  G.  M.,  Supernormal  children,  in  Monzx>e'8  Cychpodia  of  Education. 
AIbo  Classes  for  Gifted  Children,  Bloomington,  111.,  1918. 
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Although  the  arguments  for  special  provisioii  for  gifted  chfldren 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized  as  valid,  and  notwith- 
standing the  general  and  growing  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
superior  child,  we  have  in  the  pedagogy  of  very  bright  children  a 
field  as  yet  practically  untouched.  From  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1915  I  quote  the  foOowing 
paragraph: 

"The  public  is  becoming  interested  in  the  supernormal  child;  the 
press  is  eager  for  information  regarding  this  type  of  child;  and  the 
school  is  rapidly  becoming  aware  that  it  has  neglected  this  problem. 
Rapid  advancement  classes  are  held  for  these  children  in  certain 
cities,  in  others  extra  work  is  given  them  in  the  regular  classes.  But 
as  yet  few  cities  have  had  the  courage  to  develop  a  program  exactly 
fitted  to  their  needs,  nor  have  the  psychological  clinics  said  much 
regarding  tests  to  discover  the  supernormal."* 

It  is  within  this  neglected  field  of  the  pedagogy  of  gifted  chOdren 
that  this  study  aims  to  make  its  contribution.    The  study  is  based 
upon  the  observation  of  the  experimental  room  which  is  described 
at  a  later  place  in  the  text.    This  room  was  under  the  author's  con- 
stant oversight,  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  doing  some  teaching  in  it. 
Other  information  was  obtained  through  the  inspection  of  two  dif- 
ferent types  of  special  rooms  for  bright  children,  which  form  a  part 
of  the  school  system  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.    An  investigation  has 
also  been  made  of  a  large  number  of  school  reports  of  various  cities, 
and  an  extensive  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  city  s-  per- 
intendents  whose  school  systems  include  definite  and  special  pro- 
vision for  bright  children,  as  well  as  with  teachers  in  charge  of  special 
groups  or  classes  of  such  children.    Other  rooms  of  the  same  grade 
in  the  school  in  which  the  experimental  room  was  located  afiForded  a 
control  group  for  the  purpose  of  various  educational  and  psycho- 
logical tests  which  were  given  to  both  groups  by  a  trained  psycho- 
logist, and  upon  the  results  of  which  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
study  are  based.    The  author  found  that  the  experience  he  had 
obtained  in  twelve  years  of  teaching  and  supervision  in  public-school 
systems  was  of  material  assistance  in  his  observation  of  the  experi- 
mental room  and  in  fact  led  him  to  generalizations  that  might  not 
have  been  possible  without  this  background  of  experience  with 
ordinary  elementary-school  classes. 

•  Report  of  UniUd  StaUs  Commissioner  of  Edtscaiiou,  1915.  Vol.  I,  p.  40. 
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CHAPTER  I 

FLEXIBLE  PROMOTION  SCHEMES  AS  RELATED  TO  THE 
SCHOOL  PROGRESS  OF  GIFTED  CHILDREN 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  in  various  localities  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  making  school  promotion  fit  different 
intellectual  grades — ungraded  classes,  more  rapid  promotion  through 
tpadal  coaching  and  through  systems  of  flexible  grading,  methods  of 
dividing  grades  into  groups  according  to  intellectual  ability  and 
progressing  at  different  rates,  etc.  The  different  provisions  for 
flexible  grading  which  have  been,  or  are  now,  in  vogue  in  different 
places  have  been  so  well  described  by  others  as  to  render  unnecessary 
any  lengthy  or  detailed  discussion  of  them  at  this  time.^  At  the 
risk  of  unnecessary  repetition,  however,  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
give  a  brief  treatment  of  them,  both  because  they  are  related  to  the 
general  question  of  the  school  progress  of  gifted  children,  and  also 
because,  historically  speaking,  out  of  these  the  special  room  or  class 
for  gifted  pupils  has  evolved. 

To  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  the  Saint  Louis  schools 
from  1867  to  1880,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
from  1889  to  1906,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  first  comprehensive  plan 
to  introduce  flexibility  into  the  classification  of  the  graded  schco . 
The  features  and  merits  of  his  plan  are  discussed  in  his  reports  tor 
1868-69  and  1871-72-73.  He  described  his  scheme  before  the 
members  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  1872,  and  in 
1874  he  included  in  his  report  a  still  more  detailed  account  of  the 
plan.*  It  is  based  upon  a  short-interval  system  of  promotion  by 
which  pupils,  at  least  in  the  lower  grades,  are  promoted  every  five 

1  Holmes,  W.  H.,  School  OrganualUm  and  the  Indimdual  Child. 

McDonald,  R.  A.  F.,  Adjustment  of  School  OrganUaUon  to  Various  Population 
Groups.   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  75. 

Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  Witmer,  L.,  and  Ayres,  L.  P.,  Provision  for  Exceptional  Children 
in  Public  Schools.   United  States  Bureau  oj  Education,  Bulletin  1911,  No.  14. 

>  In  addition  to  the  reporte  cited  above,  see  also,  by  the  same  author,  Class  Inter- 
vals in  the  Graded  Schools,  Proc.  Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.,  1900,  pp.  325-^40. 
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weeks,  with  an  arrangement  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  few  best 
pupils  in  each  section  or  class  to  be  united  with  the  class  or  section 
next  above  them.  This  plan  is  of  special  interest  to  us  because  a  is 
primarily  a  plan  for  hurrying  along  bright  pupils  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  upper  grades  from  being  depleted  by  withdrawals,  and 
one  of  the  features  which  Dr.  Harris  urged  in  its  favor  was  that  it 
tends  to  hold  bright  pupils  up  to  the  work  of  which  they  are  capable 
and  keeps  them  from  acquiring  habits  of  carelessness  and  listlessness. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  1898, 
considerable  time  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  topics  of  grading 
and  promotion,  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil.' 
Just  at  this  time,  there  were  a  few  schoolmen  who  were  very  enthu- 
siastic over  the  matter,  and  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  get  others 
to  share  their  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1900, 
however,  that  they  were  able  to  make  much  impression  upon  the 
general  indifference  that  had  prevailed.  It  may  be  said,  then, 
that  the  year  1900  marked  a  very  radical  change  in  the  general 
attitude  toward  flexibility  within  the  school  organization,  so  that 
one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  period  since  then  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  endeavor  to  provide  for  individual  differences 
among  pupils,  even  to  the  extent  of  organizing  special  classes  or 
special  schools  for  students  whose  interests  are  of  different  kinds  and 
who  are  of  different  degrees  of  ability. 

This  change  of  attitude  was  due  largely  to  the  activities  of  two 
men  (besides  Dr.  Harris) — Superintendent  Preston  W.  Search,  of 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  Superintendent  W.  J.  Shearer,  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  The  latter,  about  1886,  had  devised  what  is  known 
as  the  'Elizabeth  Plan,"  and  in  1898  published  a  book  devoted  to 
its  merits.^  This  plan  does  not  differ  radically  from  the  Saint  Louis 
plan;  its  dominant  feature  consists  in  grouping  together  in  separate 
rooms  those  pupils  who  are  of  about  equal  ability  and  attainments. 
Each  of  the  eight  grades,  accordingly,  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
sections.  Each  section  is  aUowed  to  do  as  much  work  as  it  can  and 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  it  is  able,  while  as  soon  as  a  pupil  shows 
that  he  is  capable  of  handling  the  work  of  the  next  section,  he  is 

'  Proc,  Nat,  Educ.  Assoc,,  1898.   Papers  on  Gzading  and  Promotion. 
« Shearer,  W.  J.,  The  Grading  of  Schools,  1898. 
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promoted  without  any  formal  examination.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that,  like  the  Saint  Louis  plan,  this  plan  is  essentially  a  device  for 
accelerating  the  progress  of  the  more  competent  pupils. 

The  plan  devised  by  Superintendent  Search  is  known  as  the 
'Tueblo  Plan,"  and  is  different  from  the  two  which  have  just  been 
mentioned,  in  that  class  instruction  is  done  away  with,  and  the  indivi- 
dual determines  his  own  rate  of  progress.  In  1901  Search  published 
his  book:  An  Ideal  School ^  in  which  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  different  degrees  of  ability  to  be  found  within  the 
membership  of  an  ordinary  high-school  class.  He  describes  an  experi- 
ment conducted  with  a  Caesar  class  in  the  Central  High  School,  of 
Pueblo,  in  which  24  pupils  worked  one  and  one-half  hours  a  day  for 
100  days  under  individual  instruction,  without  any  home  work,  and 
says  that  the  study  ^'shows  conclusively  that  even  in  a  Veil-graded 
class'  there  are  some  pupils  who  can  do  three  times  as  much  work  as 
others."  He  also  refers  to  a  similar  experiment  carried  on  at  Holy- 
oke,  Massachusetts,  where  24  members  of  a  class  in  arithmetic  were 
permitted  to  travel  each  at  his  own  rate  for  a  given  period  of  time, 
and  in  which  similar  results  were  obtained,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
quality  for  the  sake  of  quantity  on  the  part  of  the  more  rapidly 
moving  members  of  the  class.^  While  Search  argues  that  his  plan 
gives  rapid  workers  "full,  free  opportunity  to  live  up  to  the  best  that 
is  within  them,"  the  chief  aim  in  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  take 
care  of  the  backward  pupils,  rather  than  of  those  who  might  be  able 
to  advance  more  rapidly  than  usual. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  schemes  for  flexible  grading  is  the 
"Double-Track  Plan,"  or  "Cambridge  Plan,"  as  developed  in  the 
city  of  that  name  in  Massachusetts.  This  plan  came  into  existence 
about  1891,  and  was  a  modification  of  the  last  six  years  of  a  nine-year 
course.  Special,  or  "coach"  teachers  were  employed  to  aid  those 
pupils  who  seemed  unable  to  do  the  work  in  the  regular  time,  as 
well  as  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  those  who  appeared  capable  of  doing 
the  work  in  less  than  the  allotted  six  years.  On  one  'track'  the  course 
was  divided  into  six  sections,  on  the  other  into  four;  each  section 
covered  a  year's  work.  Those  pupils  who  took  this  course  in  six 
years  were  classified  in  the  regular  grades,  while  those  who  took  it 
in  four  years  were  classified  in  four  grades — A,  B,  C,  and  D.    Pupils 

•Search,  P.  W.   An  Ideal  School,  ^^.  TI^Zl. 
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promoted  to  the  grammar  schools  began  the  first  year's  work  to- 
gether, but  after  two  or  three  months  they  were  divided  into  two 
sections,  upon  the  basis  of  their  ability.  The  upper  section,  com- 
posed of  the  brighter  pupils,  completed  one-fourth  of  the  course  of 
study  in  the  year,  while  the  other  divbion  completed  only  one-sixth. 
It  was  also  possible  for  the  pupil  to  change  from  the  fast  to  the  slow 
'track,'  or  vice  versa,  at  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  thus  to  finish 
the  course  in  five  years. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  has  just  been  described,  this  plan  was  in 
operation  in  Cambridge  about  17  years.  During  this  time  10,203 
pupils  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools,  of  whom  7  per  cent  com- 
pleted the  course  in  four  years,  28  per  cent  in  five  years,  50  per  cent 
in  six  years,  and  15  per  cent  in  seven  or  more  years.  In  1910,  a 
modification  of  this  plan  was  introduced.  The  basal  course  of  the 
new  Cambridge  plan  is  eight  years  in  length,  and  each  year,  except 
the  last,  is  divided  into  three  grades.  The  last  year  comprises  only 
two  grades,  which  makes  a  total  of  twenty-three  grades  for  the  eight 
years.  Each  of  these  grades  covers  the  work  of  about  three  months, 
except  in  the  eighth  year,  where  the  grade  is  five  months  in  length. 
Supplementary  to  the  regular  course,  there  is  a  parallel  course  which 
covers  the  same  subject  matter  in  six  years.  In  this  course  there 
are  17  grades,  so  that  the  work  assigned  to  each  grade  is  about  a 
third  more  than  to  the  corresponding  grade  of  the  regular  course. 
If  a  pupil  fails  to  carry  the  work  of  his  grade,  he  is  asked  to  repeat 
only  three  months'  work.  If  he  is  in  the  shorter  course  and  fails  to 
keep  up,  he  may  transfer  to  the  regular  course,  with  a  loss  of  not 
more  than  two  months'  time;  or  if  he  is  in  the  basal  course  and  able 
to  do  more  work  than  is  there  required  of  him,  he  may  be  transferred 
to  the  supplementary  course,  with  not  to  exceed  two  months'  repeti- 
tion of  work  at  the  transfer.  So  many  are  the  opportunities  for 
passing  from  one  course  to  the  other,  that  the  rate  of  progress  may 
be  varied  to  meet  any  need.* 

Before  the  old  Cambridge  plan  had  given  way  to  the  plan  as  it 
now  exists,  it  was  adopted,  with  some  extensions,  by  two  smaU 
cities  of  Iowa — Odebolt  and  Le  Mars,  and  as  thus  modified  it  goes 
under  the  name  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  towns.  The  "Le  Mars 
Plan,"  or  ''Odebolt  Plan,"  comprises  nine  grades,  with  two  courses, 

*  Cambridge,  Mass«,  School  Committee:  Amiual  Reports,  1908, 1910. 
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one  of  six  and  the  other  of  nine  years.  These  courses  are  parallel 
and  so  arranged  as  to  permit  a  transfer  of  pupils  from  the  one  to  the 
other  at  several  different  points.  The  six-year  course  is  divided  into 
three  two-year  cycles,  while  the  nine-year  course  is  made  up  of  three 
three-year  cycles.  The  end  of  a  cycle  affords  a  point  of  transfer,  so 
that  a  student  may  complete  the  course  in  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
years,  according  to  his  ability,  and  the  superior  pupil  is  never  required 
to  'mark  time.'^ 

In  1897,  Portland,  Oregon,  adopted  a  modified  form  of  the  Cam- 
bridge plan,  in  which  the  entire  course  of  study  is  divided  into  54 
parts,  making  up  18  terms  of  five  months  each.  Regular  promotions 
take  place  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  are  by  subjects,  instead  of  by 
averages  of  class  marks.  The  work  of  a  year  and  a  half  comprises 
a  cycle,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  such  cycle  those  pupils  who  have 
come  to  the  same  point  in  the  course  of  study  are  separated  into  two 
divisions,  a  fast  division  which  is  to  advance  at  the  rate  of  four  parts 
of  the  course  of  study  each  term,  and  a  slow  division  which  covers 
only  three  parts  in  the  same  time.  Reclassifications  may  take  place 
at  the  end  of  any  cycle.  Those  pupils  who  remain  constantly  in  the 
first  division  will  be  able  to  complete  the  course  in  seven  years,  an 
arrangement  which,  again,  is  advantageous  for  the  capable  pupil.^ 

About  1895,  while  J.  H.  Van  Sickle  was  superintendent  of  the 
North  Side  Schools  of  Denver,  Colorado,  he  put  into  operation  in  his 
schools  a  plan  which  was  designed  to  provide  opportunity  for  the 
brighter  children  of  each  class  to  develop  their  individuality  by  doing 
work  which  was  more  extended  and  more  intensive  than  that  done 
by  the  slower  members.  The  special  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  pro- 
vision of  extra  work  for  the  capable  children,  to  be  done  by  them 
during  free  periods,  while  the  other  children  are  reciting.  Home 
work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  every  encouragement  is  given 
to  the  selected  pupils  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  their  own 
initiative  and  to  push  ahead  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  plan  is  not, 
however,  primarily  a  device  for  gaining  time,  as  the  feature  of  saving 
time  in  the  course  receives  far  less  emphasis  than  is  placed  upon  the 
opportunity  for  self-development  by  following  out  some  special  topic 

T  Holmes,  W.  H.,  Sch4fol  Organizaiion  and  tks  Indhidwd  CkOd,  pp.  39-43. 
I  Holmes,  W.  H.,  Op,  cU.,  pp.  43-45. 
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of  personal  interest,  after  the  minimum  of  each  study  for  which  all 
pupils  are  held  responsible  has  been  mastered.* 

The  "Santa  Barbara  Concentric  Plan,"  as  worked  out  in  the 
schools  of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  divides  each  grade  into  A,  B, 
and  C  sections.  Each  section  must  master  the  same  fundamental 
principles  for  each  of  the  subjects,  but  the  A  pupils  do  more  extensive 
work  than  the  B  pupils,  and  the  B  more  than  the  C.  Transfers  may 
take  place  from  section  to  section  within  the  grade  at  any  time,  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  A  pupils  of  any  grade  are  ready  for  the  work  of 
the  next  grade  they  are  promoted  to  the  C  section  of  that  grade.  In 
this  plan,  too,  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of 
study  for  the  more  capable  chQdren,  rather  than  upon  their  more 
rapid  advancement  in  the  course,  although  there  is  opportunity  for 
the  latter  to  take  place.^^ 

In  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  cities  there  has  been  in  use  for 
some  twenty  years  a  plan  known  as  the  "Group  System,"  or  "Large- 
School  Plan."  Because  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  city  schools, 
it  is  possible  to  have  in  each  grade  three  or  more  classes  and  to 
group  the  pupils  according  to  ability,  with  the  bright  students  in  one 
class,  the  slow  in  another,  and  the  medium  in  still  others.  The  group 
system  has  been  worked  out  in  two  ways,  which  are  designated  as 
(1)  the  "Constant-Group  System,"  and  (2)  the  "Shifting-Group 
System."  In  the  operation  of  the  constant-group  method,  the 
membership  of  the  class  remains  the  same  for  a  definite  period,  and 
promotions  are  made  only  at  regular  and  stated  intervals.  Divisions 
must  be  provided  in  nearly  all  subjects  of  the  course,  and  students  in 
the  most  advanced  sections  may  pass  to  a  higher  grade  in  those  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  prepared  to  do  the  advanced  work,  without 
having  to  be  equally  well  prepared  in  the  other  subjects.  In  the 
shifting-group  method,  there  may  be  as  many  groups  in  as  many 
subjects  as  the  teacher  thinks  best,  and  promotions  may  take  place 
at  any  time.  The  aim  in  the  shifting  group  is  to  encourage  the  bright 
pupils  to  do  thorough  and  careful  work  while  the  slow  pupils  are 
being  brought  up  to  the  grade  standard.    The  primary  aim  of  the 

•  Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  Witmer,  L.,  and  Ayres,  L.  P.  Provision  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren in  Public  Schools.    U.  S.  Bureau  oj  Education  BtMeUn,  1911,  No.  14,  p.  38. 

^*  Burk,  Carolme  F.,  Promotion  of  bright  and  alow  chOdren.  Educatiamd  Rmem^ 
19:  March,  1900,  296-302. 
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constant-group  method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  give  to  the  bright 
pupil  opportunity  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible.^ 

During  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Spaulding  at  Newton, 
Massachusetts  (1904-14),  a  plan  was  developed  which,  with  some 
modifications,  has  become  very  popular.  In  this  '^Newton  Plan" 
the  elementary  program  of  studies  is  arranged  in  the  customary  eight 
grades,  and  each  grade  offers,  on  the  average,  an  amount  of  work 
sufficient  for  one  year.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  grade  lines,  how- 
ever, is  to  locate  teachers  and  pupils  as  to  the  work  they  are  doing 
at  any  particular  time;  the  lines  form  no  barrier  to  the  advancement 
of  the  pupils.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  scheme  is  the  employ- 
ment of  unassigned  teachers,  who  have  no  regular  class  and  whose 
work  is  entirely  supplementary  to  that  of  the  regular  class  teachers. 
The  unassigned  teacher  is  in  charge  of  a  special  room,  to  which  come 
Individual  pupils  or  groups  of  pupils  for  such  special  assistance  as 
they  may  need.  Usually  the  pupils  who  seek  this  help  are  those  who 
have  been  retarded  and  are  trying  to  get  up  to  grade,  but  sometimes 
they  are  bright  pupils  who  are  endeavoring  to  gain  a  grade  in  their 
school  progress.  The  system  of  gradation  is  so  flexible  that  when- 
ever the  work  of  the  grade  is  completed  in  any  subject  by  a  single 
pupil,  a  class,  or  a  group,  the  work  of  the  next  grade  is  taken  up  in 
that  subject,  without  regard  to  the  time  of  the  school  year." 

A  unique  double  promotion  system,  which  has  been  called  the 
^'Double  Tillage  Plan"  was  in  operation  in  Woburn,  Massachusetts, 
from  1894  to  1903.  In  this  plan  the  year's  work  for  each  grade  was 
covered  in  the  first  half-year,  and  then  gone  over  again  in  greater 
detail  during  the  second  half-year,  an  arrangement  which  made  it 
possible  for  bright  pupils  to  be  promoted  at  the  middle  of  the  year, 
thereby  doing  two  years'  work  in  one.  This  plan  was  in  operation 
during  nine  years,  and  during  that  time  1,252  pupils  received  mid- 
year promotions,  of  whom  938  obtained  a  second  promotion  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  the  later  years  of  the  plan,  the  subject  matter 
of  the  curriculum  was  increased  to  an  extent  which  made  it  very 

u  Holmes,  W.  H.,  School  OrgantMoUon  and  the  Individual  ChUd,  pp.  51-54. 

Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  Witmer,  L.,  and  Ayres,  L.  P.  Provision  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren in  Public  Schools,  UniUd  States  Bureau  of  EducaUon,  Bulletin  1911,  No.  14,  p.  39. 

^  Newton,  Massachusetts,  School  Committee.  Annual  Report,  1913.  Holmes, 
W.  H.,  School  OrgamMoUon  and  the  Individual  Child,  pp.  63-68. 
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difficult  to  do  a  year's  work  in  the  half-year,  and  consequently  greatly 
decreased  the  number  of  extra  promotions.  As  a  result  of  these 
conditions,  the  plan  was  abandoned,  except  in  the  first  and  second 
grades." 

Plans  for  flexible  grading  have  become  quite  popular,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  cities  of  the  country,  small  as  well  as  large, 
have  adopted  some  one  of  these  plans  or  some  modification  of  it. 
Many  school  systems  have  made  combinations  by  picking  out  from 
two  or  three  of  the  different  schemes  those  features  which  seemed 
best  suited  to  local  needs.  An  example  of  such  an  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  a  small  system  is  found  in  a  plan  of  grade  promotion 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  Superintendent  P.  F.  Neverman,  of 
New  Richmond,  Wisconsin,  and  which  is  in  operation  at  the  present 
time  in  his  schools.  Superintendent  Neverman  bases  the  ''New 
Richmond  Plan"  upon  the  conviction  that  the  ordinary  child,  as  well 
as  the  child  of  exceptional  ability,  can  do  the  work  of  the  eight  grades 
in  less  than  the  allotted  time;  that  the  association  in  the  same  classes 
of  average,  superior,  and  slow  pupils  is  hurtful  to  all  the  pupils,  no 
matter  of  which  type,  that  all  children  should  be  together  during  the 
first  grade;  and  that  all  should  do  aU  the  work  called  for  in  the  pro- 
gram of  studies.  When  children  enter  the  first  grade  of  the  New 
Richmond  schools,  they  are  treated  as  individuals  of  equal  ability, 
but  later  in  the  year  they  are  separated  into  A  and  B  sections,  which 
are  adjusted  and  readjusted  throughout  the  whole  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  careful  list  is  made  of  all  the  especially  apt  children 
who  have  been  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  who  are  physically 
in  good  condition,  and  they  are  promoted  to  the  A  class  of  the  second 
grade,  while  the  rest  of  the  first-grade  pupils  who  earn  promotion  go 
to  the  B  section.  The  A  section  will  do  one  and  one-third  year's 
work  during  the  second  year,  while  the  B  section  is  doing  only  the 
regular  year's  work,  and  will  thus  gain  one-third  of  a  year.  If  at 
any  time  a  child  in  the  B  section  develops  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
appears  able  to  do  more  work  than  his  class  is  doing,  he  may  be 
transferred  to  the  A  section  at  once.  This  arrangement  holds  through 
the  fourth  grade,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  pupils  who  have 

"  McDonald,  R.  A.  F.  Adjustment  of  School  Organnatum  to  Various  Populalion 
Groups.  Teachers  College,  G)lumbia  University  G)ntributions  to  Education,  No.  75, 
p.  95.   Set  also  Wobum,Ma4sackuseUs,  School  CommiUee.   Annual  Reports,  1903,  I90i. 
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remained  in  the  A  section  have  completed  the  fifth-grade  work  and 
are  promoted  to  the  junior  high  school,  and  the  members  of  the  B 
section  take  up  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade,  in  which  there  is  only 
one  section.^* 

Similar  plans  of  grouping  children  according  to  their  ability, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades^  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Carthage,  New  York,  for  instance,  all  entrants  who  are  unable  to 
read,  begin  their  school  work  in  the  first  grade  in  much  the  same 
fashion.  Gradually  they  are  regrouped  so  as  to  form  three  divisions, 
of  which  the  first,  made  up  of  the  most  capable,  completes  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  one  year.  The  second  group  is  allowed  one  and 
one-half  years  in  which  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  and  the 
third  group  does  it  in  two  years.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
it  may  have  happened  that  each  of  the  three  groups  has  been  re- 
divided  into  higher  and  lower  groups.^  Bloomington,  Indiana,  has 
the  plan  of  grouping  the  bright  children  together  in  any  grade,  es- 
pecially in  the  primary  grades,  and  these  bright  groups  are  per- 
mitted to  advance  through  the  regular  course  of  study  in  a  shorter 
time  than  the  other  grades."  In  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  for 
several  years  the  upper-grade  children  have  been  congregated  in  one 
building  and  the  lower-grade  children  in  another,  and  the  various 
sections  of  the  same  grade  have  been  divided  into  fast,  intermediate, 
and  slow-moving  groups.  Each  group  covers  the  entire  work  for 
the  year,  but  the  bright  group  not  only  covers  it  more  thoroughly, 
but  more  intensively  than  the  other  groups,  and  invariably  gains 
time.  In  the  school-year  1915-16  about  12  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools  gained  from  one-half  to  one  year  of  school 
time;  44  per  cent  of  those  that  made  time  in  the  first  half-year  were 
in  the  first  three  grades;  and  in  the  latter  half,  80  per  cent  were  in  the 
first  three  grades." 

At  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  the  plan  of  grouping  pupils  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  is  extended  to  the  high  school.     In  the  Arlington 

w  Nevcrman,  P.  F.  New  Richmond  plan  of  grade  promotion.  American  School 
Board  Jourtial,  54:  January,  1917,  38. 

"  Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.    Current  Progress  in  Schools  of  Cities  of  25,000  Population 
or  Less,  Untied  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Report,  1914,  Vol.  I,  p.  97. 
*•  Letter  from  Superintendent  W.  A.  Myers. 
"  Letter  from  Superintendent  J.  N.  Adee. 
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High  School,  pupik  of  about  the  same  ability,  as  determined  by  the 
teachers'  observations  and  the  pupils'  grades  for  the  previous  year, 
are  grouped  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  two  months,  any  cases  of  obvious  misplacement  are  dealt 
with  by  means  of  iwdistribution,  and  whatever  changes  in  grouping 
seem  necessary  are  made  every  two  months  thereafter  throughout 
the  year.  In  every  subject  in  which  the  plan  is  used  there  are  three 
classifications,  rated  as  (1)  honor,  (2)  medium,  and  (3)  slow.  The 
honor  groups  do  more  work  in  a  given  subject  than  the  medium  and 
slow,  but  the  latter  are  expected  to  cover  at  least  the  minimal  re- 
quirements for  promotion.  The  work  done  by  the  medium  and  slow 
groups  is  said  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  required  of  a  regular  class, 
based  on  the  traditional  methods  of  selection.  In  order  to  earn 
promotion  in  any  group  a  pupil  must  have  an  average  better  than  D 
(67-69).  Marks  below  B  (80-89)  are  seldom  found  in  the  honor 
groups  and  marks  above  C  (70-79)  are  seldom  found  in  the  slow 
groups.'^ 

The  plan  of  promoting  by  separate  subjects,  rather  than  by  the 
average  mark  for  all  subjects  in  the  grade,  sometimes  works  to  the 
advantage  of  the  bright  pupils  by  making  it  easier  for  them  to  catch 
up  with  the  grade  above  them,  especially  when  there  is  added  a 
provision  for  individual  promotion.  Superintendent  A.  N.  Farmer, 
who  used  such  a  scheme  in  the  schools  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  said  of  it, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author: 

''The  whole  plan  is  based  on  the  theory  that  children  differ  in 
their  abilities,  capacities  and  aptitudes.  It  not  infrequently  happens 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  class  is  forced  to  sit  idly  by  while 
the  teacher  is  struggling  to  make  clear  a  point  which  one  or  more  in 
the  group  has  failed  to  grasp.  It  is  our  purpose  to  give  to  every 
child  an  opportunity  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  he  is  able  to  go.  The 
great  majority  of  youngsters  will  keep  together.  Those  who  are 
exceptional,  either  because  they  are  slow  or  particularly  able,  will  be 
limited  in  their  progress  only  by  their  own  ability  to  go  on." 

Because  it  so  clearly  indicates  the  object  of  this  plan  and  the 
method  of  its  operation,  as  well  as  to  show  how  it  offers  inducements 

>•  Qeik,  F.  E.  The  Arlington  plan  of  grouping  papib  according  to  ability  in 
the  Arlington  High  School,  Arlington,  Massachusetts.  Schod  Review^  25:  Januaiy, 
1917,26-47. 
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to  the  bright  pupil,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  circular  letter  which 
Superintendent  Farmer  sent  to  the  pupils  in  his  schools  at  the  time 
when  the  plan  was  adopted. 

"To  the  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Evanston  Public  Schools  of 
District  75 : 

"Have  you  ever  felt  that  you  could  get  on  more  rapidly  in 
school  if  you  had  a  chance?  Have  you  ever  felt  discouraged 
when  you  have  failed  in  part  of  your  work  and  lost  a  whole 
year?  If  you  have,  you  will  be  interested  in  a  new  plan  for 
promoting  pupils  which  has  just  been  adopted. 

"The  reason  for  the  change  is  that  we  want  to  give  every 
boy  and  girl  a  chance  to  do  his  school  work  as  quickly  as  he  is 
able  to  do  it.  It  is  possible  that  you  are  strong  enough  to  do 
three  years'  work  in  two.  Perhaps  you  are  able  to  go  on  rapidly 
in  some  subjects,  while  in  others  you  need  more  time.  What- 
ever your  abilities  are,  we  want  to  help  you  to  make  the  most  of 
them,  so  that  you  may  prepare  for  high  school  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  without  loss  of  time. 

"Under  the  new  plan  we  shall  have  two  kinds  of  promotion, 
regular  and  special. 

"Regular  promotions  will  come  twice  a  year — about  February 
first  and  again  in  June.  You  will  be  required  to  do  over  again 
only  the  subjects  in  which  you  have  failed.  If,  for  example, 
you  are  a  fifth-grade  pupil  and  have  done  satisfactory  work  in 
everything  except  geography  and  spelling,  you  will  be  allpwed 
to  do  sixth-grade  work  in  all  your  subjects  except  in  geography 
and  spelling.  These  you  will  do  with  the  fifth  grade  and  every- 
thing possible  will  be  done  to  help  you  to  'catch  up'  with  the 
sixth  grade  in  these  subjects  also.  Whether  you  succeed  or  not 
will  depend  on  how  hard  you  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

"Special  promotion  will  be  made  at  any  time  when  a  pupil 
shows  he  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  a  higher  grade  in  one  or  more 
subjects.  Suppose,  for  example,  you  are  in  a  fourth  grade  and 
are  strong  in  arithmetic.  If  you  show  that  you  are  able  to  do 
much  more  than  the  class  is  doing  in  this  subject,  a  chance  will 
be  given  for  you  to  work  ahead  and  when  you  are  ready  you 
will  be  allowed  to  take  arithmetic  with  the  fifth  grade.  By  this 
plan  you  may  be  able  to  work  ahead  and  gain  much  time. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  think  over  this  plan,  talk  it 
over  with  your  father  and  mother  and  teacher-  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  write  me  about  any  plans  you  want  to  make  regard- 
ing your  present  or  future  school  work.  Perhaps  you  will  want 
to  earn  a  special  promotion  in  some  subject  you  do  particularly 
well.  If  so,  please  remember  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  in 
every  way  we  can.    It  pays  to  look  ahead  and  plan  for  the  future." 
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A  plan  practically  identical  with  this  is  in  use  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin.  In  the  elementary  schools  of  that  city,  promotion  is  by 
separate  subjects,  not  by  grades,  and  at  any  time  when  ability  to 
carry  the  work  in  an  advanced  grade  is  shown.  "When  a  pupil  is 
noticeable  because  of  excellent  work  in  any  subject  and  his  scholar- 
ship in  general  warrants  the  effort,  and  his  physical  strength  is  con- 
sidered sufficient,  he  is  given  special  help  in  that  subject,  sometimes 
by  a  parent,  more  often  by  teacher  or  principal,  until  he  has  bridged 
the  gap  between  his  grade  and  the  succeeding  grade,  and  is  then 
advanc  d  in  that  subject.  This  is  not  done  without  consultation 
with  the  parent  and  a  willingness  evidenced  for  the  effort  to  be 
made."" 

The  traditional,  and  probably  the  most  common,  method  of 
dealing  with  the  supernormal  child  in  the  school  has  been  merely  to 
let  him  skip  a  grade  or  a  class.  The  most  extensive  study  of  this 
procedure  and  its  results  is  one,  as  yet  unpublished,  made  by  Mr. 
B.  Q.  Hoskinson,  at  present  Superintendent  of  schools  at  Pinckney- 
ville,  Illinois,  while  pursuing  advanced  work  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.^  He  studied  a  group  of  84  college  students  and  44  school 
children,  all  of  whom  had  been  permitted  to  skip  at  least  a  half 
year  of  the  regular  school  course.  Of  the  college  students,  67  had 
skipped  an  entire  grade.  Of  the  whole  group  81  per  cent  had  gifted 
ancestors;  83  per  cent  had  healthy  parents;  90  per  cent  were  healthy 
as  children;  93  per  cent  were  regular  in  school  attendance;  93  per  cent 
were  undoubtedly  able  in  school  work;  38  per  cent  had  been  urged 
by  school  authorities  to  gain  time  in  this  way;  only  3  per  cent  had 
ever  repeated  a  grade;  87  per  cent  believed  that  the  skipping  had 
been  advantageous  to  them;  and  in  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  grades 
skipped  had  been  below  the  seventh.  As  a  class  these  accelerates 
were  found  to  be  rapid  readers,  quick  learners,  earnest,  industrious, 
and  able  to  concentrate.  They  were  given  to  exploration  of  material 
on  their  own  account,  were  kept  in  good  condition  at  home,  and  had 
a  good  attitude  towatd  the  school  instilled  into  them  by  their  parents. 
The  advantages  to  the  individual  most  often  named  were  the  saving 
of  time,  and  the  opportunity  for  keeping  busy  and  interested.    Dis- 

>*  Roberts,  Superintendent  J.  E.    A  Working  Scheme  of  Promotumal  Efficiency. 
*>  Hoskinson,  B.  Q.    The  School  Progress  of  Gifkd  Children.   Unpublished  masto's 
essay  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Dlinois. 
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advantages  mentioned  were  the  disturbance  of  social  adjustments, 
and,  less  often,  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  advanced  work.  In 
concluding  his  study,  Hoskinson  recommends  that  in  country,  village, 
and  small-town  schools,  the  best  ten  per  cent  of  pupils  be  allowed  to 
skip  in  grades  below  the  seventh,  if  health  be  sound,  with  some  pro- 
vision to  bridge  the  gap,  if  only  by  a  few  hours  of  special  assistance 
at  home  or  at  school. 

The  plan  of  permitting  the  brighter  pupils  to  skip  a  part  of  the 
course  has  the  advantage  of  being  easy  of  operation,  so  far  as  surface 
indications  go,  at  any  rate;  for  it  does  not  interfere  with  any  system 
of  grading  or  promotion  which  the  particular  school  has  adopted. 
It  is  objectionable,  however,  in  that  it  offers  nothing  by  way  of  con- 
structive detail  and  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  positive 
program,  rather  having  the  appearance  of  a  mere  make-shift.  Oppor- 
tunity to  skip  a  grade  usually  comes  to  a  child  only  through  a  sug- 
gestion by  the  teacher;  and  unless  the  school  system  has  some  definite 
and  organized  way  of  determining  who  shall  be  entitled  to  skip 
grades,  and  some  method  of  searching  for  all  pupils  who  have  the 
ability  to  do  so,  opportunity  to  skip  a  grade  is  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  the  mere  chance  of  obtaining  the  interest  of  a  teacher  who  has 
initiative  and  energy  enough  to  follow  the  matter  up.  In  some 
school  systems,  however,  special  promotions  are  featured  and  teachers 
are  made  to  recognize  it  as  a  part  of  their  duties  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  all  possible  chances  to  bring  such  promotions  about.  Thus,  in 
Salt  Lake  City  the  plan  of  treatment  of  very  bright  children  is  by 
special  promotion,  although  in  certain  instances  where  special  pro- 
motion does  not  seem  advisable,  bright  children  are  assigned  supple- 
mentary reading  or  extra  work  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts.*^  Much 
the  same  thing  is  done  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where,  in  addition 
to  a  flexible  promotion  system,  making  special  promotions  easy  to 
adjust,  exceptipnially  bright  children  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
broader  work  than  is  given  to  the  average  child.  This  is  done  in 
the  way  of  additional  assignments,  additional  work  in  supplementary 
reading,  and  other  special  work  of  a  similar  nature.^  In  Kansas 
City,  however,  it  was  found  that  less  than  three  per  cent  of  tlie  ele- 
mentary school  enrollment  received  special  promotions,  demotions, 

^  Letter  froTn  Superintendent  E.  A.  Smith. 
"  Letter  from  Superintendent  1. 1.  Cammack. 
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or  double  promotions  during  one-third  of  the  school  year  1914-15, 
and  that  it  was  two  and  one-half  times  easier  for  a  pupil  to  secure  a 
special  promotion  in  the  same  room  than  to  a  higher  class  in  another 
room,  although  the  distance'  between  the  two  classes  is  no  greater 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other."  Obviously,  then,  even  when  the 
special  promotion  plan  is  definitely  recognized  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  bright  pupils,  grade  lines  put  a  limitation 
upon  the  child's  opportunity  to  gain  special  promotion,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  some 
other  personal  factor,  is  largely  to  blame  for  that  limitation. 

One  way  in  which  the  objectionable  featuies  of  special  promotion 
which  involves  the  skipping  of  any  part  of  the  course  may  be  greatly 
lessened,  consists  in  shortening  the  promotion  interval,  so  that 
the  amount  of  subject  matter  to  be  made  up  is  correspondingly 
lessened.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  if  that  interval  be  made 
very  short,  many  more  special  promotions  are  necessary  in  order 
to  make  a  gain  of  a  year  or  a  half-year  in  the  course,  and  consequently 
many  more,  though  slighter  ajdustments  must  be  made.  In  the 
Saint  Louis  public  schools,  as  they  are  now  organized,  each  grade  is 
divided  into  four  quarters  of  ten  weeks  each,  and  when  a  class  finishes 
a  quarter,  the  members  are  promoted  to  the  next  quarter,  even  though 
they  remain  in  the  same  room  where  they  have  been.  In  the  larger 
elementary  schools  there  are  classes  for  each  of  the  thirty-two  quarters 
of  the  eight-year  course.  The  time  which  each  class  will  s]>end  upon 
the  work  of  a  quarter  depends  largely  upon  the  policy  of  the  principal, 
who  is  given  great  liberty  in  this  matter.  Frequently  a  class  will  do 
thirty  weeks'  work  in  twenty,  and  sometimes  one  will  be  found  able 
to  do  twenty  weeks'  work  in  ten.  In  addition  to  the  regular  class 
promotions,  individual  promotions  may  be  made  at  any  time  in  the 
case  of  pupils  who  are  able  to  advance  faster  than  the  class.  Such 
promotions  are  made  after  consultation  between  the  principal  and 
the  teacher,  and  also,  in  case  it  seems  advisable,  conference  with  the 
parents.  Sometimes  pupils  who  are  thus  promoted  recite  with  the 
two  classes  for  a  time,  and  then  only  with  the  advanced  class.  In 
other  words,  they  skip  a  quarter.  Out  of  2,519  graduates  of  the 
elementary  schoob  whose  school  records  have  been  examined,  twenty 

"Mclcher,G.  Studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  EffidoM^ of  Kaans  Qty, 
MlflWurL    Tke  PifteefUk  Yearbook  of  this  SocUiy,  p.  13U 
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per  cent  had  received  double  promotions,  while  eighteen  per  cent 
had  failed.  That  is,  the  number  of  pupils  who  required  three-fourths, 
or  less,  of  the  assigned  time  to  do  the  work  of  the  grades  was  slightly 
larger  than  the  number  of  those  who  required  more  than  the  assigned 
time.** 

In  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  whenever  children  are  found  who 
are  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade,  they  are 
allowed  to  go  on  to  that  grade.  In  this  particular  system,  which  is 
no  doubt  typical  of  a  great  many,  promotions  are  semi-annual,  and 
the  special  promotion,  therefore,  involves  a  jump  covering  a  half- 
year's  work."  In  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  bright  children  are  enrolled 
and  recite  in  the  regular  classrooms,  though  on  recommendation  of 
the  teacher  and  principal  they  may  be  permitted  to  skip  grades. 
There  are  in  the  schools  of  that  dty  quite  a  number  of  children  who 
have  been  thus  accelerated,  and  they  are  doing  very  well  the  work 
of  classes  advanced  for  their  chronological  age.  In  order  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiencies  which  may  occur  because  of  skipping  grades, 
principals  will  sometimes  give  special  instruction  in  their  offices.^ 
In  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  the  first  six  grades  the  bright  children,  with 
the  slow  ones,  are  coached  by  the  kindergarten  teachers  and  the 
principals,  and,  under  a  flexible  system  of  promotion,  are  placed  at 
any  time  in  the  grade  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and 
principal,  they  can  do  the  best  work.*^  Carthage,  New  York,  pro- 
vides a  special  teacher  in  the  lower  grades  whose  entire  time  is  ex- 
pended in  coaching  backward  pupils  and  helping  the  brilliant  ones 
to  jump  to  the  next  higher  division,*^  and  Coshocton,  Ohio,  has  two 
such  teachers.'* 

At  the  B.  F.  Day  School  in  Seattle,  frequently  during  recent  years 
as  many  as  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  have  advanced  one 
year  and  a  half  in  the  course  in  one  year's  time.  The  school  has  an 
extra  teacher,  known  as  the  auxiliary  teacher,  who  devotes  about  a 

^  Stevens,  W.  F.  Relation  of  progress  of  pupils  to  actual  attendance,  dem  :n- 
tary  Schools  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri.  Educational  AdministraUon  and  Supervision^ 
3:  January,  1917,  p.  14. 

"  Letter  from  Superintendent  F.  M.  Longanecker. 

"  Letter  from  Superintendent  £.  S.  Monroe. 

"  Letter  from  Superintendent  J.  T.  Giles. 

»  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Report,  1914,  Vol.  I,  p.  97. 

*  Letter  from  Superintendent  Charles  £.  Bryant 
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fourth  of  her  time  to  assisting  pupils  to  make  special  promotions, 
and  the  rest  of  her  time  in  helping  other  pupils  to  maintain  their 
present  classification.  Which  ones  deserve  special  promotion  is 
determined  by  the  principal  as  one  of  his  special  problems  in  super- 
vision, and  in  conference  with  the  teachers  interested.  Many  of  the 
courses  of  study  allow  for  a  minimum  in  special  cases — an  arrange- 
ment which  is  often  of  advantage  in  this  connection,  for  in  some  cases 
the  specially  promoted  pupil  is  not  held  to  covering  all  the  material 
in  the  course.  If  some  of  the  ability  to  do  advanced  work  depends 
more  upon  the  pupils'  ability  than  upon  a  definite  amount  covered  in 
the  preceding  grades,  they  may  be  allowed  to  skip  part  of  such  work 
entirely.*^ 

An  examination  of  the  different  plans  of  grading  and  promotion 
which  we  have  discussed,  including  the  various  plans  for  special 
promotions  or  skipping  of  classes,  will  show  that  each  of  them  makes 
some  provision  for  capable  children  in  at  least  one  of  the  following 
three  ways:  (1)  they  do  more  work  than  ordinary  pupib,  but  in  the 
same  time;  or  (2)  they  do  a  different  kind  or  type  of  work,  with  no 
^^ain  of  time;  or  (3)  they  are  allowed  to  do  the  same  work,  or  work 
differing  only  sUghtly  from  it,  but  in  less  time.  At  first  thought,  it 
might  seem  as  if  among  these  different  arrangements  there  might 
be  found  one  that  would  fit  ideally  the  needs  of  the  gifted  child, 
but,  while  they  are  better  than  no  arrangement  at  all,  they  do  not, 
in  our  judgment,  afford  the  best  kind  of  adaptation  of  school  work 
to  the  child  whose  performance  stands  out  as  of  a  quality  far  above 
the  average.  The  schemes  for  flexible  grading,  because  of  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  principal  to  maintain  something  like  an 
equality  of  numbers  in  the  membership  of  the  different  classes  or 
groups,  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  selection  of  rapidly 
advancing  pupils  too  broad,  unless  a  considerable  number  of  different 
groups  is  provided  within  each  grade;  while  in  the  schemes  for  special 
promotion,  or  skipping  grades,  selection  is  too  likely  to  rest  on  mere 
accident,  as  has  already  been  shown.  These  plans  are  all  at  fault, 
too,  in  that  they  make  only  indirectly  at  best  any  contribution  to 
that  pedagogy  of  the  supernormal,  which,  as  Stem  points  out,  is 

**  Letter  from  Principal  A.  S.  Gist. 

See  also  Gist,  A  S.  The  accderation  of  pupils.  SchoU  and  Society,  5:  January 
27, 1917, 116-118. 
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needed  from  a  sociological  point  of  view  as  a  counterbalance  to  the 
pedagogy  of  the  subnormal.  If  defective  children  are  entitled  to 
special  educational  treatment  and  special  study  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  methods  of  instruction  are  best  adapted  to  them, 
why  are  not  children  who  are  just  as  far  removed  from  the  average, 
but  in  the  other  direction,  just  as  much  entitled  to  special  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  a  special  pedagogy?  All  the  arguments  for 
special  rooms  or  classes  for  the  subnormal  can  be  made  to  apply 
just  as  effectively  in  defense  of  similar  arrangements  for  the  gifted, 
or  supernormal.  In  truth,  educators  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
need  of  special  classes  or  special  rooms  for  gifted  children  and  they 
have  already  been  established  in  a  number  of  American  cities. 


CHAPTER  II 

SPECIAL  ROOMS  FOR  GIFTED  PUPILS 

The  development  of  the  interest  among  educators  in  special 
facilities  for  the  instruction  of  gifted  pupils  may  be  dearly  traced 
through  successive  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  Saint  Louis  plan  of  grading  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  before 
the  National  Education  Association  in  1872,  as  well  as  the  papers 
and  discussions  upon  the  general  topic  of  grading  and  promotion  at 
the  1898  meeting,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  incidentally 
included  reference  to  the  needs  of  abler  pupils  and  explanations  of 
how  these  needs  might  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  flexible 
system  of  grading.  During  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  at  Los  Angeles,  in  July, 
1907,  Superintendent  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  then  of  Baltimore,  pointed 
out  the  advantages  obtained  by  making  special  arrangements  for 
the  education  of  pupils  of  more  than  average  capability,  and  described 
the  plans  for  doing  this  which  were  in  use  in  Baltimore  and  in  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.^  C.  H.  Kendall,  then  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Indianapolis,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence at  Washington,  in  February,  1908,  discussed  the  advisa- 
bility of  modifying  instruction  in  the  case  of  brilliant  pupils,  and 
described  the  operation  of  two  special  rooms  for  bright  children  which 
had  just  been  established  in  his  school  system.'  The  preliminary 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Provision  for  Exceptional  Children  in 
the  Public  Schools,  made  to  the  National  Council  in  June,  1908, 
contained  a  discussion  of  special  schools  for  bright  children  and  of 
the  principles  that  should  control  the  course  of  study  in  such  schools.' 
In  an  address  before  the  Child  Study  Section  of  the  National  Educa- 

1  Froc,  Nat.  Educ,  Assoc.,  1907,  pp.  360-361. 

*  Same,  1908,  pp.  147-152. 

*  Same,  pp.  350^351. 
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tion  Association  at  the  same  meeting,  Supervising  Principal  Charles 
A.  A.  J.  Miller,  of  Baltimore,  argued  for  a  more  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  bright  pupils  and  a  more  careful  consideration  of  their  needs.^ 
The  Journal  of  Proceedings  for  1910  contains  an  article  by  Van 
Sickle  on  provision  for  gifted  children  in  the  public  schools,'  and 
Superintendent  J.  G.  Collicott,  of  Indianapolis,  read  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Cincinnati,  in  February,  1915, 
a  paper  treating  of  the  current  methods  of  dealing  with  exceptionally 
bright  children  in  the  public  schools.* 

As  to  reference  to  gifted  children  in  the  publications  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1911,  Number  14,  of  that  bureau, 
prepared  by  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Lightner  Witmer,  and  L.  P.  Ayres,  and 
entitled  Provision  for  Exceptional  Children  in  Public  Schools ,  contains 
a  thorough-going  discussion  of  the  different  methods  of  adapting 
the  work  of  the  school  to  bright  children  which  were  in  use  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1913,^  and  again  in  the  report  of  the  same  ofl&cial  for  1915,*  space  is 
given  to  a  consideration  of  the  same  general  topic.  One  very  signifi- 
cant feature  which  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  these  publica- 
tions is  that  the  gifted  child  seems  to  have  established  his  right  to 
consideration  along  with  other  types  of  exceptional  children,  so  that 
no  discussion  of  the  education  of  exceptional  children  is  now  complete 
unless  some  attention  is  given  to  the  education  of  the  gifted. 

The  bulletin  published  in  1911,  to  which  reference  is  made  above, 
states  that  at  that  time  five  cities  had  special  classes  for  gifted  chil- 
dren. Witmer,"  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1913,  gives  the  names  of  twenty-seven  cities  making  such  provi- 
sion, in  addition  to  the  original  five.  Wallin,  in  1914,  reports  22 
cities  as  having  classes  for  bright  children.^®  Evidently,  however, 
[n  both  these  lists  there  are  included  some  cities  whose  provision  for 

*  Same,  pp.  958-959. 

*  Same,  1910,  pp.  321  fif. 

*  Same.  1915,  pp.  457-462. 

^  Untied  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Report,  1913,  Vol.  I,  p.  445. 

*  Same,  1915,  Vol.  I,  p.  40. 

*  Witmer,  L.  Progress  in  education  of  exceptional  children  in  public  schools 
during  the  year  1913,  in  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1913,  VoL  I,  Chap. 
XX. 

^•Wallin,  J.  KW.    Tki  Mental  HeaUh  of  the  School  Child,  p.  W. 
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gifted  children  consisted  merely  of  plans  of  flexible  grading,  i>ermit. 
ting  the  unusually  able  pupil  to  make  more  than  normally  rapid  prog- 
ress through  the  grades,  not  of  special  rooms  for  gifted  children  only- 
Exact  figures  upon  the  number  of  such  rooms  in  existence  are  dif- 
ficult to  obtain,  for  the  reason  that  any  question  as  to  provision  for 
gifted  children  is  likely  to  be  liberally  interpreted.  In  a  doctor's 
dissertation  from  Columbia  University  by  R.  A.  F.  McDonald' 
published  in  1915,  a  list  is  given  of  22  cities  that  reported  ''special 
schools  or  classes  for  exceptionally  gifted  pupils  in  their  public  school 
system."^^  I  have  checked  up  this  list,  and  find  that  one  of  these 
cities  has  never  had  any  other  provision  for  gifted  children  than  an 
occasional  special  promotion,  another  has  had  a  room  for  backward 
children,  but  never  one  for  the  gifted,  one  has  a  "mixed"  room  for 
both  dull  and  gifted  (!),  and  two  provide  auxiliary  teachers  who,  in 
addition  to  coaching  backward  pupils,  give  assistance  to  pupils  who 
are  trying  for  special  promotion.  In  1917  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Woods 
stated  that  45  cities  had  classes  formed  of  gifted  children  only,"  but 
I  am  sure  that  these  figures  were  too  high,  if  by  "classes"  is  meant 
groups  of  children  which  are  definitely  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a  type  of  instruction  different  from  that  given  the  rest  of  the 
school.  The  more  rapidly  moving  groups  which  form  a  part  of  many 
of  the  schemes  of  flexible  grading  do,  it  is  true,  closely  approximate 
special  classes  for  gifted  children,  but  they  are  not  so  definitely 
established  as  rightly  to  be  considered  special  classes,  nor  is  the  basis 
of  selection  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  title  "gifted,"  except,  per- 
haps, in  a  few  instances. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  special  classes  for  very  bright 
children,  only  those  will  be  mentioned  which  are  definitely  known  to 
have  been  established  for  the  particular  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  children  of  marked  ability.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  list  given 
here  is  at  all  complete  even  for  the  spring  of  1917  when  it  was  made, 
but  it  is  authentic,  and  comprehensive  enough  to  furnish  representa- 
tive illustrations  of  the  various  types  of  such  rooms  or  classes  as 
have  existed  or  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 

^  McDonald,  R.  A.  F.  Adjustmenl  of  School  OrgamMoium  to  Various  Popukaicn 
Groups.   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributioiis  to  Education,  No.  75. 

»  Woods,  Elizabeth  L.    Provision  for  the  gifted  child .    EducoHamal 
Hon  and  Supervision,  3:  March,  1917, 159-149. 
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In  1900,  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  there  were 
organized  "rapid  advancement  classes,"  which  concerned  themselves 
exclusively  with  bright  pupils.  This  arrangement  still  obtains; 
that  is,  principals  of  individual  schools  are  given  permission  to  organ- 
ize special  classes  for  the  rapid  advancement  of  bright  pupils.  Many 
principals  organize  so-called  "plus"  classes  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
pupils  to  cover  two  terms  in  one  or  three  terms  in  two.  These 
classes  are  formed  of  exceptionally  bright  children,  though  occa- 
sionally 'hold-overs'  from  the  term  before  are  admitted.  Accelerated 
classes  of  another  type,  known  as  "E"  classes,  exist,  but  these  classes 
are  formed  to  enable  over-age  pupils  to  gain  a  term  or  two,  rather 
than  t6  hasten  the  progress  of  bright  pupils.  About  1915  rapid- 
advancement  classes  were  organized  in  three  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  seventh-,  eighth-,  and  ninth-years'  work,  that  is, 
the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school,  in  two  years.  Some  among  these  classes  were  formed  in 
the  Speyer  School  as  an  annex  to  Public  School  43,  Manhattan. 
Specially  good  teachers  were  selected,  and  very  considerable  help 
was  given  by  the  teachers  from  Teachers  College." 

The  first  really  definite  provision  for  the  acceleration  of  capable 
children  seems  to  have  been  made,  however,  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, where,  in  September,  1901,  so-called  "preparatory  schools" 
were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  able  child  of  the  upper 
grades.  This  plan,  we  understand,  is  still  in  operation.  Pupils 
selected  from  the  different  schools  of  the  city  are  gathered  at  con- 
venient centers  to  receive  instruction  from  teachers  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  At  first,  these  schools  received  pupils  from  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine,  but  entrance  from  the  seventh  grade  has 
since  been  discontinued.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
remaining  grammar  grades,  work  is  given  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Latin;  so  that  after  two  years  of  work  in  these  preparatory 
schools,  the  pupils  enter  the  high  school  with  a  full  year's  credit  in 
English,  French,  German,  or  Latin,  and  without  having  slighted  any 
of  the  grade  subjects." 

In  the  fall  of  1902,  through  the  efforts  of  Superintendent  J.  H. 
Van   Sickle,   there  were  established  in  Baltimore  special  classes 

"  Letter  from  Acting  Superintendent  Gustave  StraubenmOller. 

M  Worcester,  MaisachuaetU,  PubUc  Schools.   Annual  Reports,  1902, 1904, 1912. 
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known  as  "preparatory  centers,"  which  were  quite  similar  to  Wor- 
cester's preparatory  schools.  At  present  (1917)  there  are  three  of 
these  preparatory  centers  in  the  city,  all  organized  on  the  depart- 
mental plan.  The  first  step  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for  these  centers 
is  the  sending  of  a  circular  from  the  superintendent's  office  to  each 
elementary-school  principal,  asking  him  to  have  his  sixth-grade 
teachers  make  out  a  card  for  each  student  in  that  grade,  showing 
attendance,  studiousness,  application,  ability,  and  likelihood  of 
success  in  the  work  of  the  preparatory  center.  These  cards  are 
turned  in  at  the  superintendent's  office  where  they  are  gone  over 
and  the  selection  made.  A  printed  circular  is  then  sent  out  to  the 
parent  of  each  child  in  the  selected  group,  in  order  that  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  fully  understood  by  all.^  This  circular  gives  such  a 
complete  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the 
preparatory  centers  that  I  take  the  following  quotation  from  it: 

"Those  children  who  have  made  a  sufficiently  good  record 
in  the  si^h  grade  may  either  continue  their  schooling  in  the 
regular  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  or  they  may  complete  the 
elementary  school  course  in  the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pre- 
paratory classes,  as  their  parents  prefer. 

"In  the  preparatory  classes  the  regular  studies  of  the  grades 
are  continued,  but  Latin  and  a  modern  language,  German  or 
French,  are  offered  as  additional  studies  of  high  school  grade, 
together  with  advanced  work  in  English.  In  these  three  extra 
studies  credits  are  allowed  which  count  toward  the  high-school 
diploma.  The  experience  of  the  past  thirteen  years  shows  that 
pupils  that  have  been  successful  in  preparatory-school  work  can 
complete  the  higher  course  in  the  Baltimore  City  College  or  the 
girls'  high  schools  in  three  years,  thus  saving  one  year. 

"The  School  Board  has  authorized  (if  numbers  permit)  the 
arrangement  of  the  studies  in  the  preparatory  centers  so  that 
boys  preparing  for  the  Polytechnic  Institute  may  take  advanced 
work  in  mathematics  instead  of  Latin.  In  this  way,  although 
there  may  be  no  shortening  of  the  time  required  to  secure  t]^e 
Polytechnic  Institute  diploma,  the  start  that  the  boys  will 
have  secured  in  high-school  mathematics,  German,  and  English, 
will  make  their  work  in  the  Institute  decidedly  lighter  during 
the  first  year  and  increase  their  chances  of  success  as  Institute 
students. 

^  Pattcnon,  M.  Rose.    A  Preparatory  Center  in  Baltimore,  WQliaia  Riocfaart 
Sdiool  No.  52.  AOaiUic  EducaHomd  Journal,  12 :  January  1917, 234-238. 
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"It  is  essential  that  pupils  who  enter  these  classes  shall  be 
of  good  ability,  studious  in  their  habits,  and  regular  in  atten- 
dance. The  amount  of  work  required  does  not  exceed  that 
which  such  pupils,  if  in  good  health,  can  easily  accomplish  by 
systematic  and  daily  efiFort.  The  extra  studies  are  a  help  in  the 
regular  studies.  A  child  who  is  studying  Latin  or  German  or 
French  is  in  a  very  real  sense  studying  English  too;  his  mastery 
of  English  is  made  easier,  not  harder,  by  his  study  of  the  foreign 
language  side  by  side  with  his  English.  In  early  years,  also, 
one  can  most  easily  master  the  elements  of  a  foreign  language. 

''In  preparatory  classes  a  one-session  day  is  held,  from 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  High-school  hours  are  observed  on  account  of 
the  distance  of  the  preparatory  centers  from  many  of  the  homes. 
Since  little  study  time  can  be  had  in  school,  pupils  who  enter 
these  classes  need  to  devote  not  less  than  two  hours  each  day  to 
home  preparation  of  lessons."^* 

Two  preparatory  centers  similar  to  those  in  Baltimore  were 
established  in  Indianapolis  in  1908.  These  were  also  organized 
upon  the  departmental  plan  and  were  open  to  pupils  ready  for  the 
seventh  grade.  Their  membership  was  limited  to  twenty-five,  and 
a  half  year  of  high-school  work  was  gained.^^  At  present  (1917) 
there  is  only  one  such  special  class  in  the  city.  This  is  formed  from 
children  selected  from  the  'A'  classes  of  the  seventh  grade,  and  its 
members  finish  the  remaining  year  and  a  half  of  elementary-school 
work  in  a  year,  at  the  same  time  doing  enough  work  in  Latin  and 
algebra  to  secure  half  a  year  of  high-school  credit.  They  are  con- 
sequently able  to  enter  the  high  school  with  a  saving  of  a  year's 
time,  one  half  of  which  has  been  gained  from  the  grades,  and  the 
other  half  from  the  high  school.^* 

In  Cincinnati,  in  September,  1910,  a  class  for  superior  children 
was  organized  in  the  Eleventh  District  School,  with  the  design  that 
each  member  be  permitted  to  pursue  his  own  course,  under  proper 
guidance,  without  regard  to  the  progress  of  his  companions,  and  with 
the  expectation  that  it  might  be  possible  to  accomplish  much  more 
than  an  ordinary  year's  work.    For  this  class,  32  pupils  were  selected 

^  Superintendent  C.  J.  Koch.   Preparatory  Class  drcidar,  January  14, 1916. 

'^  Kendall,  C.  N.  What  modifications  are  necessary  to  secure  suitable  recognition 
for  pupils  of  varying  ability,  particularly  the  ablest?  Proc,  Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.,  1908, 
pp.  147-152. 

^  Letter  from  Supervising  Principal  Lizzie  J.  Steams,  School  Thirty-two,  Indian- 
apolis. 
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on  the  basis  of  the  judgment  of  the  teachers  with  whom  they  had 
worked.  Seventeen  of  them  were  ready  for  the  fifth  grade,  nine 
for  the  fourth,  and  the  remaining  were  unclassified.  Of  these  32 
pupils,  25  succeeded  in  doing  two  years'  work  in  one,  and  thus  gsuned 
a  whole  year.^*  Although  Cincinnati  provided  no  special  classes  for 
gifted  children  for  some  years  after  the  initial  experiment,  it  has 
lately  been  definitely  decided  to  institute  such  classes;  teachers  have 
been  appointed,  and  the  director  of  the  psychological  laboratory 
has  been  given  the  work  of  testing  the  children  who  are  recommended 
as  possible  members.*^ 

In  the  same  year  and  month  in  which  Cincinnati  established  its 
"superior"  class,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  made  provision  for 
exceptionally  gifted  children  by  establishing  special  schools  exclu- 
sively for  their  instruction.  Two  such  schools  were  maintained 
during  the  year  1910-1911,  and  this  number  was  increased  to  three 
in  the  fall  of  1911.  Each  of  the  latter  contained  about  30  pupils 
selected  from  those  who  were  ready  to  enter  the  eighth  grade,  and 
these  pupils  covered  the  work  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  in  one 
year,  thus  saving  a  year's  time  in  the  elementary-school  course,  which 
at  that  time  was  nine  years  in  length.^  Harrisburg,  however,  has 
since  changed  from  nine  to  eight  elementary  grades,  and  because  of 
the  congestion  thereby  caused,  the  special  schools  were  abandoned.** 

The  first  '^rapid-advancement  class"  in  Boston  was  established 
January  3,  1913,  at  the  Lewis  School.  Thirty  of  the  brightest  chil- 
dren of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  15  from  each  grade,  were  selected 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  one  teacher,  with  whom  they  re- 
mained until  they  were  graduated  from  the  elementary  school.  The 
upper  division  of  this  class  graduated  in  June,  1914,  having  com- 
pleted the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  in  one  and  a  half  years, 
or  in  half  of  the  regular  time.  The  lower  division  graduated  a  year 
earlier   than  it  would  have   under  ordinary  circumstances.     The 

>•  Unrich,  Flora.  A  jrcar's  woik  in  a  "superior"  class.  Psychoiogical  CUmk,  5: 
January,  1912,  245-250. 

»  Letter  from  Doctor  Helen  T,  WooUcy,  1917. 

*>  Harrisburg  Public  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Report,  1912.  Also 
Downes,  F.  E.  Seven  years  with  unusually  gifted  pupils,  PsychologUol  dime,  6: 
March,  1912, 13-17. 

"  Letter  from  Superintendent  F.  £.  Downes. 
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second  class  of  the  kind  was  organized  at  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
School,  in  March,  1913.  It  contained  30  pupils,  20  boys  and  10  girls, 
selected  from  the  ablest  pupils  of  the  seven  sixth  grades  in  the  dis- 
trict." In  1914,  there  were  five  of  these  classes.**  In  1917  there 
were  in  full  operation  in  Boston  13  rapid-advancement  classes, 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  bright,  intelligent, 
ambitious,  healthy  pupils  a  chance  to  obtain  three  years'  work  in 
two.  A  class  is  formed  as  follows:  The  principal  of  a  populous  dis- 
trict canvasses  with  the  prospective  teacher  of  the  rapid-advancement 
class,  the  pupils  who  have  received  promotion  into  the  sixth  grade. 
From  perhaps  six  classes  he  selects  30  of  the  most  promising  children, 
pupils  whose  marks  have  been  the  best  up  through  the  grades,  whose 
health  is  certified  to  by  the  school  attendant  physician,  and  who  are 
recommended  by  their  respective  teachers  for  the  rapid-advancement 
class.  These  pupils  furnish  the  rapid-advancement  teacher  with  a 
letter  from  their  parents,  signif3dng  their  permission  and  wish  that 
the  pupils  should  be  admitted  to  the  advanced  class.* 

In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  an  opportunity  class  for  accelerated 
children  formed  in  September,  1914,  made  it  possible  for  gifted 
pupils  to  accomplish  two  years'  work  in  one."  Louisville,  in  1917, 
when  visited  by  the  writer,  had  two  special  classes  for  bright  children, 
but  they  differed  from  one  another  both  in  organization  and  in  pur- 
pose. One  of  them,  located  at  the  Sixth  Street  School,  contained 
about  40  pupils  in  Grades  4 A  and  4B.  These  children  were  drawn 
from  several  schools  in  the  district,  and  remained  in  the  class  but 
half  a  year.  The  aim  of  this  class  was  to  gain  half  a  year  in  the  ele- 
mentary course,  by  covering  the  work  of  a  whole  year  during  the 
half  year  spent  in  this  '^accelerated  class,"  as  it  was  called.  After 
having  done  this,  the  pupils  were  returned  to  their  own  schools  and 
entered  upon  the  next  year's  work.  The  room  contained  a  few 
pupils  who  were  over-age,  because  of  entering  school  late,  of  losing 
time  by  sickness  or  moving,  or  similar  reasons — ^in  other  words, 
pupils  who,  although  chronologically  retarded,  are  not  to  be  classed 
as  dull. 

"  School  Document  No,  10, 1913,  BosUm  Public  Schools. 

^  School  Document  No,  11, 1914,  Boston  Public  Schools, 

"  Letter  from  Assistant  Superintendent  A.  L.  Rafter. 

»  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Fifth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1915-1916,  p.  32. 
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The  other  class,  known  as  the  '^opportunity  class/'  was  located 
at  the  Louisville  Normal  School,  and  contained  ten  boys  and  ten 
girls,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  4B  grade,  although  there  were  one 
or  two  especially  bright  children  from  the  second  and  third  grades. 
A  much  more  careful  selection  had  been  made  for  this  class  than  for 
the  other,  in  that  all  pupils  who  were  considered  as  fit  for  enrollment 
in  it  were  tested  with  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Scale 
by  the  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  and  none  with  an 
intelligence  quotient  less  than  120  was  accepted.  The  primary  aim 
in  this  room  was  not  to  gain  time,  though  it  turned  out  that  progress 
more  rapid  than  normal  was  made,  but  rather  to  furnish  an  abund- 
ance of  cultural  material  and  to  give  the  pupils  a  greatly  enriched 
course.  In  addition  to  the  regular  subjects  of  the  fourth  grade 
they  were  given  instruction  in  German,  which  was  taught  entirely 
by  the  conversational  method.  The  classroom  was  very  well  fur- 
nished with  desks  of  the  movable  chair  type,  large,  round,  low  tables 
and  small  chairs,  a  piano,  a  Victrola,  and  a  good  assortment  of  pic- 
tures. The  class  was  at  the  start  placed  in  charge  of  the  teacher  of 
methods  in  the  normal  school,  assisted  by  one  of  the  normal-school 
cadets.    It  was  organized  about  February  1st,  1917.*^ 

In  September,  1914,  the  55  most  capable  students  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  schools  of  Lead,  South  Dakota,  were  segre- 
gated into  two  special  rooms  as  an  experiment.  The  rate  of  progress 
was  observed,  and  it  was  soon  concluded  that  they  could  do  three 
semesters  of  work  in  two  semesters  of  time.  This  they  all  accom- 
plished, and  when  in  September,  1915,  their  work  was  compared 
with  the  students  who  had  gone  at  the  normal  rate,  the  rapid  group 
received  a  higher  grade  than  the  normal  group.  In  1915-16,  two 
rooms  were  organized  for  the  most  capable  students  of  the  third 
and  fourth  grades,  and  they,  too,  made  three  semesters  of  work  in 
one  school  year.  The  next  year  there  were  three  capable  groups; 
(1)  a  class  of  15  beginners,  (2)  a  class  of  16  in  Grade  2A,  and  (3)  a 
class  of  15  in  Grade  4A.  Of  these  three  groups,  the  first  was  coached 
by  the  principal  and  the  latter  two  by  the  regular  teachers,  who  also 
had  student  assistants.    It  is  the  policy  in  Lead  that  whenever  and 

"  Since  this  was  written  an  account  of  the  woik  of  this  dasi  has  been  prepared  by 
Miss  Race,  who  gave  the  Binet  examinations.  See  Henrietta  Race.  A  study  ol  a  daas 
of  children  of  superior  intelligence,  Jom,  ofEduc,  Psych.,  9:  Feb.  1918, 91-98. 
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wherever  such  a  group  of  capable  students  can  be  formed,  they  are 
segregated  under  the  care  of  especially  strong  teachers,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  making  faster  progress  than  they 
otherwise  would.** 

In  1914,  in  the  Franklin  School,  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
36  pupils,  selected  for  their  scholarship  and  comprising  the  upper 
third  of  the  sixth-grade  pupils  in  that  school,  were  formed  into  a 
special  rapid-advancement  class.  The  same  teacher  stayed  with 
.  the  group  for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  had  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade.  In  September,  1916,  these 
pupils  were  promoted  to  the  ninth  grade  and  enrolled  in  the  various 
rooms  of  that  grade,  where  they  did  work  of  a  character  far  above 
the  average  of  the  class.'' 

In  the  Central  Intermediate  School,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
which  is  a  departmental  school  given  over  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  each  grade  is  sectioned  according  to  abiUty,  so  that  the  upper 
section  in  each  grade  comprises  a  group  of  exceptionally  strong  pupils. 
No  attempt  is  made,  however,  to  gain  time  for  these  upper  sections, 
although  a  different  grade  of  work  is  done,  so  that  the  difference  is 
one  of  quality  rather  than  of  quantity .'^  An  exactly  similar  arrange- 
ment obtains  at  Lincoln,  Illinois,  and  in  the  Central  School  at  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  although  in  the  latter  instance  the  school  is  not  upon 
a  departmental  basis.  At  Lincoln,  it  has  been  definitely  planned  to 
select  from  the  sixth  grade  a  class  with  the  intention  of  doing  three 
years'  work  in  two.'^  In  the  Thornburn  Departmental  School,  of 
Urbana,  Illinois,  which  includes  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  special  classes  are  formed  from  the  upper  sixth  of  the  pupils 
in  each  grade,  and  these  two  classes  prepare  to  enter  the  high  school 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  instead  of  the  customary  two  years.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  two  such  accelerated  classes  have  been  received  into 
the  high  school,  and  their  high-school  work  has  been  fully  up  to  the 
standard  in  every  way. 

"  Letter  from  Superintendent  Theodore  Saam. 
"  Letter  from  Superintendent  £.  W.  FeUows. 
^  Letter  from  Superintendent  H.  A.  Perrin. 
"  Letter  from  Superintendent  William  Hawkes. 
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An  interesting  method  of  assisting  the  progress  of  bright  children 
is  reported  from  Rockford,  Illinois.  The  Jackson  School  of  that 
dty  has  departmental  work  in  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive. 
The  sta£F  includes  a  special  teacher,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  room  to 
which  the  very  bright  pupils  go  for  recitation.  At  the  end  of  March, 
1917, 47  pupils  had  been  assigned  to  this  teacher  since  the  firct  of  the 
preceding  February.  These  pupils  recited  once  a  week  in  each  study, 
such  as  language,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  etc.,  but  they  had 
a  lesson  assigned  daily  for  study  in  each  subject.  On  Monday  the 
teacher  covered  the  ground  of  the  five  days'  language  study.  On 
Tuesday  the  five  days'  work  in  geography  is  gone  over,  and  so  on. 
Besides  this,  the  pupils  did  the  daily  work  of  the  class  above  to  which 
they  had  been  promoted,  thus  doing  a  year's  work  in  a  half  year.** 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  e£fect,  this  scheme  is  a  form  of  the  special- 
promotion  plan,  modified  to  make  definite  provision  for  regular  class 
recitations  upon  the  work  that  has  been  skipped  on  account  of  pro- 
motion to  the  next  class. 

A  number  of  cities  are  providing  ungraded  or  "mixed"  rooms, 
in  which  are  placed  such  children  as  are  ''misfits,"  either  on  account 
of  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  work  of  their  grade  or  of  ability  to  do 
more  work.  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  has  two  such  rooms,  advantageous- 
ly located,  each  with  an  enrollment  that,  if  possible,  is  not  allowed 
to  exceed  15  pupils.  Three  types  of  pupils  are  transferred  to  these 
rooms:  (1)  especially  strong  pupils  who  desire  to  make  an  addi- 
tional year  or  half  year  in  the  course,  (2)  pupils  who  have  been  absent 
for  any  cause  and  need  to  make  up  the  work  which  they  have  missed, 
and  (3)  pupils  who  are  dull  or  slow  in  any  study  and  need  help  to 
make  up  their  deficiencies  in  that  branch  and  so  keep  up  with  their 
grades.  The  instruction  in  these  rooms  is  all  individual,  and  pupils 
stay  in  them  only  so  long  as  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  they  came."  Similar  rooms  are  maintained  in  Durham, 
North  Carolina.**  Concord,  Massachusetts,  has  nine  "opportunity 
classes,"  as  they  are  called  there,  each  of  which  is  for  both  bright 
children  and  those  who  must  go  more  slowly  than  the  normal.  AU 
grades  are  more  or  less  represented  in  them,  according  to  the  demands 

*  Letter  from  Principal  Maiy  C  Foote. 

*  Letter  from  Superintendent  S.  B.  Foley. 

"  Letter  from  Superintendent  Edwin  D.  Puiey. 
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and  needs,  and,  since  the  pupils  in  them  are  usually  somewhere 
between  grades  in  their  attainments,  these  classes  might  be  called 
"half-sizes."  It  has  been  found  in  Concord  that  by  this  method 
some  pupils  can  do  two  grades  in  one  year,  and  many  more  can  do 
three  grades  in  two  years.  From  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  grades  only 
a  few  pupils  can  gain  more  than  a  grade,  and  below  the  fourth  few  can 
gain  two  grades  in  one  year.  These  children  are  so  graded  that  the 
teacher  is  able  to  carry  them  along  more  rapidly  and  in  the  course 
of  a  year  may  have  brought  them  to  the  point  where  through  indivi- 
dual work,  under  the  Batavia  System,  the  teacher  of  the  next  higher 
grade  may  pull  them  up  to  her  grade,  so  that  in  these  ways  they  will 
have  gained  a  grade  in  the  course  of  two  years." 

While  we  have  not  much  information  concerning  special  classes 
for  gifted  children  in  Europe,  a  few  cases  have  been  reported.  In 
1899,  Dr.  Sickinger,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Mannheim, 
introduced  a  classification  of  the  pupils  of  the  Volksschule  according 
to  their  abilities,  and  organized  a  system  of  special  classes  parallel 
to  the  regular  ones.  These  special  classes,  or  so-called  ''furthering 
classes,"  were  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  children  who,  while 
not  to  be  classed  as  mentally  defective,  were  unable  to  do  the  work 
of  the  regular  classes.  Sickinger's  original  scheme  of  classification 
was  a  three-fold  one  which  separated  the  mentally  defective  and  the 
slow  from  the  normal,  but  made  no  special  provision  for  the  excep- 
tionally capable.**  In  1909,  however,  the  educational  authorities  of 
Mannheim  arranged  for  special  foreign-language  classes,  in  which 
instruction  in  French  should  be  given  to  pupils  of  the  upper  grades 
of  the  Volksschule  who  had  demonstrated  by  their  industry  and  by 
the  quality  of  their  work  that  they  were  fitted  for  the  extra  study. 
In  accordance  ¥rith  this  plan,  pupils  of  the  fourth  grade  that  had 
received  good  reports  throughout  their  course  might  be  assigned  to 
a  preliminary  language  course  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  at 
the  close  of  this  one-year  preliminary  course,  those  that  had  made 
good  progress  in  their  regular  work,  as  well  as  in  this  special  language 

"  Letter  from  Superintendent  W.  A.  Hall. 

"  Maennd,  B.  The  Auxiliary  Schools  oj  Germany,  Translated  by  F.  B.  Dresslar 
as  UnUed  States  Bureau  of  Education  BuUelin  1907,  Number  3,  pp.  43-47. 

Rathmann,  C.  G.  The  Mannheim  systeiti  of  school  organization.  Educatiaiud 
Review,  53:  January,  1917, 55-60. 
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work,  and  had  been  honorably  mentioned  in  the  matter  of  attainment, 
industry,  and  conduct,  were  admitted  to  the  regular  foreign-langus^e 
classes,  from  which  they  might  be  dropped  at  any  time  if  their  work 
failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard.  The  Mannheim  S3rstem  of  school 
organization  was  also  in  use  in  Charlottenburg,  where  the  classifica- 
tion was  carried  a  step  further  than  at  Mannheim,  so  that  the  very 
bright  were  segregated,  instead  of  being  left  in  the  same  division 
with  the  children  of  normal  or  average  ability.'^ 

In  the  Southall  Street  Elementary  School,  Manchester,  England, 
there  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  a  very  efiFective  combination  of 
Qezible  grading  and  special  classes  for  bright  children,  which  deserves 
notice  as  a  plan  that  is  both  practical  and  easy  of  administration, 
and  might  well  be  introduced  into  other  schools.  In  this  school, 
which  enrolls  about  800  pupils,  the  30  brightest  children  coming  up 
from  the  kindergarten  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  are  placed  in  a 
special  class,  known  as  Special  II,  to  do  Grades  I  and  II  in  one  year. 
The  rest  of  the  beginners  are  enrolled  in  three  groups — good,  medium, 
and  weak,  with  chances  for  transfer  upward.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  pupils  in  Special  II  are  promoted  to  the  regular  third  grade,  where 
they  have  a  comparatively  easy  time  for  a  year.  A  few  of  them 
who  are  exceptionally  able,  however,  go  to  Special  IV,  there  to  do 
Grades  III  and  IV  in  the  next  year.  Of  the  pupils  who  do  their  first 
year's  work  in  the  regular  first  grade,  a  few  of  the  best  receive  pro- 
motion into  Special  III,  where  the  work  of  Grades  II  and  III  is  done 
in  one  year.  In  other  words,  whenever  it  is  possible,  it  is  arranged 
that  supernormal  pupils  are  promoted  to  a  special  class  where  they 
will  gain  a  grade  by  doing  two  years'  work  in  one.  The  typical  group 
of  accelerates  begins  its  school  progress  in  Grade  Special  II,  is  pro- 
moted to  Grade  III  and  then  to  Special  V,  where  it  does  the  work  of 
Grades  IV  and  V  in  one  year.  The  promotion  from  Special  V  is  to 
Grade  VI,  which  is  followed  by  Grade  VII;  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
arrangement,  the  seven  years'  work  is  done  in  five.  When  there  are 
not  enough  bright  pupils  to  form  a  special  class,  they  are  allowed  to 
skip  a  grade  and  go  to  the  one  beyond,  receiving,  if  necessary,  special 
help  in  making  up  any  part  of  the  course  that  has  been  missed.  In 
ally  four  methods  of  promotion  are  used:  (1)  promotion  at  the  end 

"  Holmes,  W.  H.   SchwA  OriantMotum  and  the  IndkidwU  Child,  pfk  61, 13S-137. 
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of  the  school  year  by  the  formation  of  a  special  class  to  ^vx>rk  through 
two  grades  in  one  year;  (2)  promotion  at  the  end  of  a  year  by  skipping 
a  grade;  (3)  promotion  after  the  term  examinations;  and  (4)  promo- 
tion  at  any  time.  Sometimes,  besides  this,  at  the  end  of  the  half 
year,  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  first  Sour  grades  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  and  the  pupils  in  the  upper  section  go  ahead  as  fast  as 
possible,  in  order  to  get  as  much  of  the  work  of  the  next  grade  done 
as  they  can.** 

**  Shaer,  I.   Special  classes  for  bright  children  in  an  English  elementary  school. 
Uurn.  ofEduc.  Psych.,  4:  April,  1913, 205^-222. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  ROOM  AT  URBANA 

In  September,  1916,  the  General  Education  Board  placed  in  the 
thanks  of  Professor  Guy  M.  Whipple,  then  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  study  of  certain  problems  connected  with  the  education 
of  gifted  children.  A  part  of  this  fund  was  devoted  to  the  subsidizing 
of  a  special  room  for  bright  children,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Urbana  and  the  cooperation  of 
Superintendent  A.  P.  Johnson,  was  established  in  the  Leal  School 
of  that  city.  It  was  understood  that  the  pupils  of  this  room  should 
follow  the  regular  course  of  study,  use  the  same  textbooks,  and  be 
held  to  the  same  requirements  as  the  other  pupils  in  the  corresponding 
grades.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  those  having  the  experiment  in 
charge  to  crowd  the  children  in  an  attempt  to  see  how  much  ground 
they  could  possibly  cover,  but  to  give  them  opportunity  to  work  up 
to  their  natural  pace,  to  keep  them  busy  enough  so  that  they  might 
not  form  habits  of  lazy  and  careless  work,  and  to  adapt  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  distinctive  capabilities  and  needs  of  the  individual  pupils. 

The  School 

The  Leal  school,  in  which  the  special  room  was  located,  is  the 
largest  elementary  school  in  the  city  of  Urbana.  It  enrolls  some  400 
pupils,  in  12  rooms,  limited  to  the  first  six  grades.  The  teaching 
force  consists  of  eleven  room-teachers  and  a  principal,  whose  time, 
however,  is  practically  all  spent  in  teaching.  The  district  served  by 
the  school  is  a  rather  large  one,  and  includes  most  of  the  University 
residence  district  as  well  as  a  representative  portion  of  the  residence 
district  of  the  city  itself.  The  building  is  not  modem  in  t3rpe,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  be  above  the  average  of  school  buildings  in  towns 
of  this  size. 
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Physical  EgxTiPiiENX  of  the  Room 

Owing  to  various  delays  in  securing  the  furniture  for  the  room, 
it  did  not  go  into  operation  until  October  2,  1916,  three  weeks  after 
the  other  rooms  had  begun  work.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  room  was  not  better  than  average.  It  was  furnished  with  the 
ordinary  non-adjustable  school  desks,  had  no  more  furniture  or  pictures 
than  the  other  rooms  in  the  building,  and  was  no  better  equipped 
with  books,  maps,  globes,  or  similar  educational  apparatus.  Because 
of  our  desire  to  carry  on  the  experiment  under  average  conditions, 
things  were  left  much  as  they  were,  with  only  a  few  exceptions. 
Since  the  room  was  inadequately  lighted  from  the  north  and  west, 
with  the  north  light  at  the  pupils'  left,  the  Venetian  blinds  which 
were  at  the  windows  were  removed  completely.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  were  repainted  a  light  buff  to  replace  the  dingy  and  too  absorp- 
tive tones,  and  the  blackboards  were  resurfaced  to  remove  the  gloss. 

The  Teacher 

The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  room  was  chosen  by  the  city  super- 
intendent and  was  serving  her  first  year  in  the  system.  Her  prepara- 
tion was  above  that  of  the  average  grade  teacher,  for  she  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  one  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the  country,  located  in  a 
western  state,  and  also  a  graduate  of  the  state  university  of  the  same 
state.  Not  including  this  year,  she  had  had  three  years  of  experience 
in  teaching  in  the  middle  and  upper  elementary  grades,  in  addition 
to  the  practice  teaching  which  she  did  in  the  normal  school.  During 
the  month  of  November,  1916,  her  work  was  observed  and  her 
efficiency  rated  by  two  members  of  the  Department  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  a  prominent  superintendent  of  schools. 
In  each  case  her  teaching  efficiency  was  rated  as  average,  or  a  trifle 
above  average.  In  scholarship,  sincerity,  and  integrity  of  purpose 
she  ranked  high,  but  was  lacking  in  resourcefulness  and  initiative. 
The  chief  hindrances  to  her  work  during  the  year,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  qualities  needed  in  carr3dng  on  the  work  of  such  a 
room,  were  not  matters  of  scholarship,  but  of  personality,  and  her 
greatest  deficiency  in  this  respect  was  lack  of  that  animation,  enthu- 
siasm, and  initiative  which  would  inspire  children  to  engage  their 
full  powers  in  their  work.  In  addition  to  the  regular  teacher,  the 
special  teachers  of  music  and  of  drawing  worked  in  the  room  at 
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regular  intervals,  just  as  they  did  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  building. 
It  needs  to  be  noted  quite  clearly  that  all  of  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment  which  have  thus  far  been  mentioned  are  average  condi- 
tions. Supervision,  course  of  study,  physical  equipment  of  room 
and  of  building,  instruction — none  of  these  could  be  said  to  be  above 
average.  The  only  really  distinctive  factor  in  our  experiment,  then, 
consisted  in  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  children  who  made  up  the 
enrollment  of  the  room. 

Selection  of  the  Pupils 

The  selection  of  the  children  was  made  by  the  principal  of  the 
school,  in  consultation  with  the  teachers,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
records  made  by  the  children  in  their  school  work,  their  health,  indus- 
try, and  application.  Fifteen  pupils  were  selected  from  all  those  of 
the  school  who  had  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  received  promotion  to 
the  fifth  grade,  and  an  equal  number  from  those  who  were  ready  to 
enter  the  sixth  grade.  One  or  two  children  who  were  selected  did 
not  accept,  because  of  fear  of  extra  work  or  dislike  of  being  separated 
from  friends  in  other  rooms,  and  others  were  chosen  to  fill  their  places. 
Of  these  others,  one  sixth-grade  boy  was  transferred  from  another 
school.  As  organized,  then,  the  room  consisted  of  30  pupils,  15  in 
the  fifth  grade  and  15  in  the  sixth,  representing  practically  the  top 
fifth  of  the  enrollment  in  each  of  these  two  grades  in  the  Leal  School. 
The  children,  upon  being  assembled  for  the  first  time,  were  simply 
told  that  they  were  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  see  what  they  could 
do,  not  that  they  were  expected  to  cover  any  definite  amount  of 
work. 

Composition  op  the  Control  Groxtp 

In  addition  to  the  30  5th  and  6th  grade  pupils  in  the  special  room, 
there  were  in  the  Leal  School  57  5th  grade  and  62  6th  grade  pupils. 
These  were  enrolled  in  three  different  rooms,  which  served  as  control 
groups  for  evaluatirg  the  results  of  the  various  educational  and 
psychological  tests  which  were  used  to  discover  some  of  the  differ- 
ences between  bright  and  ordinary  pupils.  These  rooms  also  made 
possible  a  check  upon  progress  and  attendance.  Forty-three  6th 
grade  pupils  were  enrolled  in  one  room,  which  will  be  hereafter  desig- 
nated as  Room  6G.    A  5th  graHe  room  contained  38  pupils  and  wiU 
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be  known  as  Room  5Y.  The  third  room  was  a  mixed  room,  contain- 
ing 19  5th-grade  and  an  equal  number  of  6th  grade  pupils.  It  will 
be  called  Room  5-6F. 

Personal  Data  of  the  Experimental  Group 

The  following  table  displays  the  more  important  personal  facts 
concerning  each  pupil. 

TABLE  I 

Sex^  Age,  and  Parental  Occupation  of  Pupils  of  Experimental  Group 


Age*  in 

Graile      Number 

"  ^^y         "^«^ 

Occupation  of 
Parent 

^^MWm^m%^                &^  %bAAAfti#%^A 

Sex 

Yeais 

Months 

Days 

V.             1 

Girl 

10 

3 

12 

Editor 

2 

Girl 

10 

2 

4 

Jeweler 

Faculty,  U.  of  Til. 

3 

Girl 

10 

6 

24 

4 

Boy 

11 

2 

8 

Policeman 

5 

Girl 

10 

9 

19 

Physician 

6 

Girl 

10 

8 

9 

Barber 

7 

Girl 

10 

5 

30 

Clerk 

8 

Boy 

10 

5 

23 

Clergyman 

9 

Girl 

11 

3 

24 

Clerk 

10 

Girl 

10 

0 

1 

Faculty,  U.  of  Til. 

11 

Girl 

10 

5 

25 

Seamstress 

12 

Boy 

11 

3 

12 

Painter 

13 

Girl 

10 

3 

7 

Clerk 

14 

Boy 

10 

5 

27 

Banker 

15 

Boy 

11 

0 

8 

Faculty,  U.  of  DL 

VL            16 

Boy 

10 

6 

10 

Helper,  Univ.  Farm 

17 

Boy 

12 

4 

15 

Plasterer 

18 

Girl 

11 

10 

11 

Merchant 

19 

Girl 

11 

4 

6 

Druggist 

20 

Boy 

11 

6 

4 

Clerk 

21 

Girl 

12 

5 

11 

Faculty,  U.  of  Til. 

22 

Boy 

11 

9 

23 

Laundress 

23 

Girl 

9 

9 

30 

Faculty,  U.  of  Til. 

24 

Boy 

11 

9 

16 

Mechanic 

25 

Girl 

11 

7 

12 

Faculty,  U.  of  111, 

26 

Boy 

10 

9 

17 

Conductor 

27 

Girl 

11 

7 

19 

Faculty,  U.  of  HI 

28 

Girl 

11 

1 

5 

Mail  carrier 

29 

Boy 

11 

3 

7 

Carpenter 

30 

Boy 

12 

4 

9 

Merchant 

^  All  ages  have  been  computed  as  at  December  31,  1916. 

There  are  five  boys  and  ten  girls  in  the  5th,  eight  boys  and  seven 
girls  in  the  6th  grade.  The  median  age  of  the  5th  grade  on  Decem- 
ber 31y  1916,  was  ten  years,  five  months,  and  thirty  days,  or  practical- 
ly ten  and  one-half  years,  as  against  a  median  age  on  the  same  date. 
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for  the  other  57  Sth  grade  pupils  in  the  building,  of  ten  years  and 
eight  months — a  difference  of  two  months  in  favor  of  the  experimen- 
tal group.  For  the  6th  grade,  the  median  age  is  eleven  years,  seven 
months,  and  twelve  days,  in  the  experimental  group,  and  twelve 
years  for  the  62  6th-grade  pupils  in  other  rooms — a  difference  of  four 
and  one-half  months,  or  two  and  a  half  months  greater  than  the 
difference  in  the  Sth  grade. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  experimental  room  contained 
more  than  its  share  of  the  children  of  faculty  members  enroUed  in 
these  grades,  a  rather  arbitrary  grouping  of  the  different  parental 
occupations  and  professions  represented  was  made,  and  the  per- 
centage figured  for  each  group,  first  for  the  total  membership  of  the 
Sth  and  6th  grades,  before  the  pupils  of  the  experimental  room  were 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  again  for  the  membership  of  the  special 
room.    The  conditions  are  shown  by  the  following  table. 

TABLE  n 
Percentage  by  Ouup<Uions,  i  okil  and  Experimenial  Groups 


Occupations  and  Professions 


Skilled  laborers  and  tradesmen 

Faculty  memben 

Clerks,  salesmen  and  solicitors 

Police,    firemen,    mail-carriers,    motormen    and 

conductors 

Farmers  and  dairymen 

Bankers  and  merchants 

Unskilled  laborers 

Laundresses,  seamstresses  and  domestics 

Editors,  clergymen,  lawyers  and  physicians 

Contractors 


Per  cent  for  all 

Per  cent  for 

Sth  and  6th 

experimental 

grade  pupils 

group 

combined 

31.91 

• 

26.67 

17.02 

23.33 

11.35 

13.33 

10.64 

10.00 

7.80 

0.00 

6.38 

10.00 

4.96 

0.00 

3.55 

6.67 

3.55 

10.00 

2.84 

0.00 

It  is  here  shown  that  the  children  from  faculty  homes  furnished 
somewhat  more  than  their  share  of  the  experimental  group,  since  17 
per  cent  of  the  total  membership  of  the  two  grades  has  supplied 
23}4  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  the  special  room.  Again,  if  to 
these  there  are  added  those  children  who  come  from  homes  represent- 
ing the  other  professions,  we  find  that  a  few  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  total  group  furnish  exactly  one-third  of  the  selected  upper  group. 
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While  this  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  generalization,  it  is  true  that 
under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment,  children  from  homes  repre- 
senting the  so-called  learned  professions  stand  a  better  chance  of 
high  rank  in  school  -success,  as  measured  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

School  HisxoitY 

The  school  progress  of  most  of  these  children,  prior  to  their 
enrollment  in  the  experimental  room,  had  been  entirely  normal; 
most  of  them  began  school  at  six  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  made  a  school  grade  each  year  after.  Only 
one  case  of  repeating  a  grade  was  reported,  namely.  Number  4,  who 
spent  two  years  in  the  first  grade.  Numbers  16  and  26  skipped  the 
third  grade,  and  Numbers  8  and  23  entered  the  public  schools  in  the 
third  grade,  for  the  former  did  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  at 
home,  and  the  latter  had  attended  a  private  school.  Number  5  did 
the  work  of  the  first  two  grades  in  one  year.  Number  10  spent  only 
one  half-year  in  the  first  grade.  Number  6  lost  half  of  the  second 
year's  work,  because  of  illness,  and  for  that  reason  has  been  in  school 
one-half  year  longer  than  the  normal  number  of  years  for  reaching 
the  fifth  grade;  Number  7  missed  about  half  the  first  year,  for  the 
same  reason,  but  did  not  spend  any  time  in  making  it  up,  and  hence 
was  not  delayed  in  her  progress.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that,  measured  in  terms  of  time  spent  in  school,  but  few  of  these 
children  have  derived  any  advantage  from  the  excellent  character  of 
their  work,  for  in  only  four  or  five  cases  has  the  school  made  any 
provision  whereby  progress  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  average  child 
might  be  made  possible  for  them. 

Mental  Age 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  intelligence  possessed  by  each 
of  the  members  of  the  experimental  group,  early  in  the  year  they 
were  tested  by  Miss  Coy  by  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Intelligence.^  The  results  are 
exhibited  in  Table  III. 

>  Terman,  L.  M.    The  Measurement  of  Intdligence. 
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TABLE m 
Mental  Age,  Adva$tcemefU,  and  InteUigence  Quotient 


Date  of 

Chrono- 

Mental Age 

Advance- 

TntHli- 

Grade 

No.     Sex 

Rxamina- 

logical  Age* 

ment 

gence 

don 

Yrs, 

Mos. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

Yre. 

Mos. 

Quotient 

V. 

1.  Girl 

Oct.  16 

10 

1 

13 

11 

3 

10 

138.0 

2.  Girl 

Oct.  12 

10 

0 

14 

8 

4 

8 

146.6 

3.  Girl 

Sept  29 

10 

3 

11 

3 

1 

0 

110.0 

4.  Boy 

Oct.  18 

11 

0 

11 

2 

2 

101.5 

5.  Girl 

Oct  16 

10 

7 

11 

3 

8 

107.0 

6.  Girl 

Oct.    2 

10 

5 

13 

2 

2 

9 

126.4 

7.  Girl 

Oct.  13 

10 

3 

11 

10 

1 

7 

115.4 

8.  Boy 

Oct.  17 

10 

3 

12 

7 

2 

4 

122.7 

9.  Girl 

Oct.  23 

11 

1 

12 

0 

11 

108.2 

10.  Girl 

Oct.  20 

9 

10 

11 

7 

1 

9 

117.9 

U.  Girl 

Oct.  13 

10 

3 

14 

6 

4 

3 

141.4 

12.  Boy 

Oct  17 

11 

1 

13 

5 

2 

4 

121.0 

13.  Girl 

Oct  11 

10 

1 

10 

3 

2 

1016 

14.  Boy 

Oct  24 

10 

3 

13 

5 

3 

2 

130.9 

15.  Boy 

Oct   5 

10 

10 

11 

11 

1 

1 

110.0 

VI. 

16.  Boy 

Oct    4 

10 

4 

13 

9 

3 

5 

153.0 

17.  Boy 

Sept  28 

12 

1 

14 

9 

2 

8 

122.0 

18.  Girl 

Oct    6 

11 

7 

12 

5 

10 

107.0 

19.  Girl 

Oct    3 

11 

2 

13 

11 

2 

9 

124.6 

20.  Boy 

Oct.   6 

11 

4 

11 

9 

5 

103.6 

21.  Girl 

Sept  29 

12 

3 

13 

1 

10 

107.0 

22.  Boy 

Oct   4 

11 

7 

12 

6 

11 

108.0 

23.  Girl 

Oct    2 

9 

7 

12 

9 

3 

2 

133.0 

24.  Boy 

Oct   9 

11 

7 

11 

6 

1 

99.3 

25.  Girl 

Sept  28 

11 

4 

12 

5 

1 

1 

110.0 

26.  Boy 

Oct    9 

10 

7 

12 

7 

2 

0 

118.8 

27.  Girl 

Sept  28 

11 

4 

12 

10 

1 

6 

113.0 

28.  Girl 

Oct   10 

10 

10 

12 

6 

1 

8 

115.3 

29.  Boy 

Oct     3 

11 

0 

12 

2 

1 

2 

110.6 

30.  Boy 

Oct   10 

12 

1 

16 

1 

4 

0 

134.4 

*  The  chronological  age  has  in  each  case  been  calculated  to  the  nearest  full  month. 


By  the  intelligence  quotient  (I.Q)  is  meant  the  ratio  between 
the  mental  age  of  the  child,  as  determined  by  the  Binet  scale,  and  the 
chronological  age.  It  is  found  by  dividing  the  mental  age  by  the 
chronological  age.  Terman  classifies  intelligence  quotients  above 
140  as  representing  "near"  genius  or  genius;  those  f^om  120  to  140  as 
degrees  of  very  superior  intelligence;  from  110  tw  120  as  superior 
intelligence;  and  from  90  to  110  as  normal,  or  average  intelligence. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
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of  drawing  sharp  border-lines  these  classifications  are  only  approxi- 
mate.' The  following  table  distributes  the  intelligence  quotients 
shown  in  the  table  above  into  these  groups. 

TABLE  IV 
Distribution  by  Intelligence  Groups 

Fifth  Grade  Sixth  Grade  Total 

Normal,  or  averag^e  intelligence 6                       6  12 

Superior  intelligence 2                        4  6 

Very  superior  intelligence 5                        5  10 

Near  genius  or  genius 2                        0  2 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  an  I.  Q.  of  110  is  equaled  or 
excelled  by  20  children  out  of  100;  an  I.  Q.  of  115  by  ten  out  of  100, 
an  I.  Q.  of  125  by  one  out  of  100,  while  only  about  one  child  in  250 
or  300  tests  as  high  as  140.'  The  number  of  children  in  the  experi- 
mental room  who  reached  each  of  these  points  is  shown  in  Table  V. 


TABLE  V 
Number  of  PupUs  Reaching  Higher  Intelligence  Quotients 


I. 

Q.  Reached  or 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Total 

Exceeded 

Grade 

Grade 

110 

10 

10 

20 

115 

8 

7 

15 

120 

7 

5 

12 

125 

5 

3 

8 

130 

4 

3 

7 

140 

2 

0 

2 

Part  of  Total  School  Population 
Normally  Represented 


Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 


20% 

10% 

5% 

3% 

1% 
0.3% 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  intelligence  standard  for  admission 
to  a  special  class  for  gifted  children  be  set  at  a  mental  advancement 
of  two  whole  years,^  which,  at  the  age  of  most  of  the  children  in  this 
class,  would  result  in  an  intelligence  quotient  of  about  120,  which 
Terman  makes  the  dividing  line  between  "superior"  and  "very  super- 
ior" intelligence.    There  are  13  children  in  the  class  who  show  a 


*  Terman,  L.M.  0^.a^.,p.79. 

»  Terman,  L.  M.    Op.  cit.,  pp.  78,  96. 

*  Hoke,  K.  J.   The  Public  Schools  and  the  Abnormal  Child.   Psychological  Clinic^ 
9:  January,  1916,  238-245. 

Goddard,  H.  H.  Two  thousand  normal  children  measured  by  the  Binet  measuring 
scale  of  intelligence.  Pedagogical  Seminary  18:  June,  1911, 232-259. 
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mental  advancement  of  two  years  or  more,  and  12  who  have  an  intelli- 
gence quotient  of  120  or  better  (Table  V).  Of  these  12,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  four  come  from  the  homes  of  skilled  laborers  and 
tradesmen,  four  are  children  of  bankers  or  merchants,  one  comes 
from  the  home  of  a  faculty  member,  two  from  homes  representing 
other  professions,  and  one  from  the  home  of  a  seamstress.  Seven 
children  of  faculty  members,  in  the  whole  group,  contribute  only 
one  intelligence  quotient  above  120,  although  only  two  of  them  fall 
below  110. 

Criticish  of  the  Method  op  Selection 

The  basis  of  selection  of  the  pupils  of  the  experimental  room  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  selection  was  made  have  been  described 
in  an  earlier  portion  of  the  present  chapter.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  room,  as  actually  constituted,  received  the  upper  20  per 
cent  each  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  the  Leal  School,  and  that 
the  selection  was  made  entirely  upon  the  opinions  of  the  principal 
and  the  teachers,  whose  judgment,  naturally  enough,  was  based 
largely  upon  the  school  records  of  the  individual  pupils.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  in  our  experimental  class  we  have  a  very  liberal 
selection,  with  a  consequently  wide  range  of  intelligence  quotients. 
Only  12  of  the  30  children  reach  or  exceed  an  I.  Q.  which  entitles 
them  to  be  classed  as  possessing  ''very  superior'*  intelligence,  and 
ten  of  them  are  of  no  better  than  average,  though  many  of  these 
latter  are  near  the  upper  limit  of  that  classification.  Had  the  pupils 
for  this  room  been  chosen  by  means  of  the  results  of  the  mental  tests, 
therefore,  there  would  have  been  a  much  better  selection,  and  even 
more  could  have  been  accomplished  than  actually  was. 

The  tables  in  the  following  chapters,  which  exhibit  the  results 
of  the  various  educational  and  psychological  tests  that  were  used, 
show  a  comparatively  wide  range  of  ability  in  each  test,  even  in  the 
selected  group.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  one  or  two 
individuals,  whose  intelligence  quotients  are  the  lowest  in  the  room, 
are  also  consistently  low  in  the  tests.  A  better  method  of  selection 
would  have  eliminated  these  pupils  and  thus  made  possible  more 
uniform  results.  Our  experience  throughout  the  year  indicated  very 
strongly  that  the  selection  of  pupils  for  a  special  room  for  gifted 
children  should  be  made  by  means  of  psychological  tests,  rather  than 
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being  allowed  to  depend  upon  the  opinions  of  teachers  and  principals, 
or  even  upon  the  record  of  the  teachers'  marks  secured  by  the  child 
in  the  various  school  subjects.* 

Amount  of  Work  Accomplished 

An  important  part  of  the  experiment  consisted  in  keeping  a  close 
comparison  of  the  progress  of  the  special  room  with  that  of  the  other 
rooms  of  the  same  grade.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  special 
room  was  not  established  until  October  2nd,  or  three  weeks  after 
the  work  of  the  school  year  had  begun.  During  those  three  weeks 
the  pupils  who  had  been  selected,  carried  on  their  work  in  the  regular 
rooms  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  in  that  way,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  experimental  work,  some  time  was  lost.  At  the  end  of 
November,  that  is  to  say,  in  eight  weeks,  a  careful  account  was  taken  of 
the  work  which  had  been  done  in  the  different  rooms,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  special  5th  grade  group  had  accomplished  approximately 
50  per  cent  more  work  than  the  regular  5th  grades  had  done  in  arith- 
metic, 100  per  cent  more  in  language,  and  50  per  cent  more  in  geog- 
raphy. The  6th  grade,  in  amount  of  work  done,  had  made  a  gainr 
of  approximately  75  per  cent  in  arithmetic  and  66  per  cent  in  lan- 
guage. Besides  this,  both  grades  in  the  room  had  finished  the  half- 
year's  work  in  physiology  prescribed  by  the  course  of  study,  and 
had  begun  upon  the  work  in  history  which  regularly  follows  the 
completion  of  the  work  in  physiology,  as  the  course  is  arranged. 
Final  examinations  in  arithmetic,  set  by  the  city  superintendent  and 
covering  the  work  of  a  whole  school  year  for  each  grade,  t.e.,  those 
regularly  given  in  June,  were  given  to  both  grades  on  February  9, 
1917,  and  the  corresponding  examinations  in  language  were  given 
one  week  later.  The  5th  grade  took  the  final  examination  in  geog- 
raphy on  February  19.  All  these  examinations  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent,  and  the  papers,  after  having 
been  graded  by  the  teacher,  were  sent  to  his  office  for  inspection  and 
approval.  In  each  case  the  results  were  satisfactory,  and  the  classes 
were  allowed  to  go  on  at  once  with  the  work  of  the  next  year  in  the 
respective  branches.  The  Urbana  course  of  study  provides  for 
only  two  months'  work  in  geography  for  the  6th  grade,  beginning 

*  For  an  extended  discussion  of  this  matter,  see  G.  M.  Whipple,  Classes  for  Gifted 
CkUdren,  Bloomington,  HL,  1919. 
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April  first.  With  this  6th  grade,  however,  the  work  was  begun  after 
the  Christmas  vacation  and  was  completed  by  the  end  of  February, 
at  which  time  the  7th  grade  work  in  the  same  subject  was  undertaken. 
At  the  end  of  the  school  year  both  grades  had  completed  another 
year  of  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  work  in  history,  in  which,  for 
various  reasons,  mainly  because  of  difficulty  in  articulating  the  work 
of  the  Special  Room  with  the  course  of  study  used  in  the  Urbana 
school  system,  as  required  by  the  superintendent,  and  therefore 
beyond  our  control,  they  still  lacked  a  few  weeks'  work.  During 
the  first  week  in  June,  1917,  the  children  of  the  Special  Group  were 
given  the  regular  final  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  the  6th  and 
7  th  grades  as  outlined  for  the  other  rooms,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  these  examinations  were  passed,  and  the  deficiencies  in  history 
made  up  during  the  summer  months,  or  in  the  following  year,  they 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  the  grade  ahead  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year,  in  this  way  making  a  gain  of  one  year.  Nine  pupils 
of  the  Special  Fifth,  and  eight  of  the  Special  Sixth  passed  the  exami- 
nations and  received  certificates  of  promotion.  A  number  of  the 
children  failed  in  the  examination  in  arithmetic,  the  papers  from 
which  were  scored  by  the  superintendent  himself,  and  that  in  a  very 
rigorous  way.  Almost  all  the  members  of  this  latter  group  did 
review  work  in  arithmetic  during  the  summer  and  passed  a  special 
examination  set  for  them  in  September,  thus  gaining  promotion. 
It  should  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
motion of  the  pupils  of  the  Special  Group  rested  entirely  with  the 
decision  of  the  superintendent.*  In  addition,  it  may  be  said  that 
practically  all  of  those  who  failed  to  receive  promotion  either  in  June 
or  in  September  would  never  had  been  admitted  to  the  Special 
Group  if  the  selection  had  been  made  by  the  use  of  our  psychological 
tests,  rather  than  upon  the  single  basis  of  teachers'  judgments. 

Health 

The  extra  amount  of  work  which  the  pupils  carried  resulted  in 
no  case  in  any  impairment  of  health.  Careful  watch  was  kept  for 
any  symptoms  of  nerve  strain,  or  any  other  indications  of  weakness, 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  detected.    Two  children  put  on  eye- 

*  For  a  detmOed  acoount  of  this  pbase  of  the  invgstigatinn,  see  Wh^iple,  #/.  of., 
pp.  83-93. 
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glasses  early  in  the  year,  and  in  consequence  of  advice  given  them 
as  the  result  of  tests  of  vision,  rather  than  because  of  any  extra  strain. 
Careful  inspection  was  made  of  the  children's  teeth  by  a  competent 
dentist,  and  a  copy  of  his  report  transmitted  to  the  parents. 

Attendance 

In  regularity  of  attendance,  the  experimental  room  surpassed 
the  other  rooms  of  the  same  grade  which  were  in  the  building.  Table 
VI  shows  the  per  cent  of  attendance  for  all  rooms  in  the  Leal  School 
enrolling  5th  and  6th  grade  pupils,  by  months  from  October,  1916,  to 
March,  1917,  inclusive.  September,  1916,  is  omitted  for  the  reason 
that  the  special  room  was  not  in  existence  during  that  month. 

TABLE  VI 
Per  Cent  of  Attendance  by  Months 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Average 

Room  5Y 

97.5 
98.3 
98.9 
99.1 

95.5 
96.7 
97.5 
98.7 

96.8 
96.2 
96.3 
99.7 

93.8 
96.5 
96.3 
98.8 

93.1 
94.1 
96.7 
99.0 

95.3 
94.6 
97.6 
99.1 

95.83 

Room5-6F 

Room  6G 

96.07 
97.19 

Experimental  Room 

99.07 

Atmosphere 

The  'atmosphere'  of  the  room  throughout  the  whole  year  was 
entirely  normal.  Although  it  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  argument 
against  the  establishment  of  special  rooms  for  gifted  children  that 
there  is  danger  of  the  development  of  egotism,  clannishness,  or  similar 
undesirable  characteristics  on  the  part  of  children  placed  in  such 
rooms,  the  pupils  under  observation  did  not  exhibit  any  inordinate 
amount  of  any  such  traits.  They  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  using 
their  powers,  and  such  was  their  industry  and  their  interest  in  their 
work  that  discipline  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  teacher 
left  free  to  spend  all  her  energies  in  the  work  of  instruction. 

Summary 

In  summary  of  this  chapter  it  may  be  said  that,  in  so  far  as  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  may  be  considered  as  typical,  children 
from  the  top  £fth  of  the  5th  and  6th  grades  of  the  elementary 
school,  selected,  in  general,  on  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  tests  of  school 
work,  are  in  median  age  from  two  to  six  months  younger  than  the 
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children  composing  the  remaining  four-fifths.  They  are  somewhat 
more  likely  to  come  from  the  homes  of  professional  fathers  than  from 
the  homes  of  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers.  But  few  of  them  derive 
any  advantage,  in  terms  of  school  progress,  from  the  excellence  of 
their  work,  although  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  them  are  advanced 
in  mental  age  two  years  beyond  their  chronological  age,  and  possess  a 
degree  of  intelligence  enabling  them  to  be  classed  intellectually  as 
"very  superior."  Children  falling  within  this  latter  group,  which 
includes  practically  the  top  ten  per  cent,  are  able  to  do  approximately 
two  years  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study  for  the 
middle-  and  lower-grammar  grades  in  one  year,  with  a  degree  of 
excellence  fully  up  to  the  standard,  and  without  any  undue  strain 
or  impairment  of  health.  They  excel  ordinary  children  in  regularity 
of  attendance,  are  not  abnormally  clannish  or  selfish,  are  industrious 
and  cause  practically  no  trouble  in  discipline. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RESULTS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS 

In  order  to  determine  the  efficiency  in  the  fundamental  branches 
of  the  special  room  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  points  of 
strength  or  weakness  in  each  pupil  individually,  throughout  the 
year  use  was  made  of  the  various  educational  scales  and  tests  for 
ability  in  handwriting,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  composition;  while 
other  tests,  not  quite  so  closely  connected  with  some  particular 
branch,  were  used  to  test  different  types  of  language  ability.  It  was 
possible,  by  comparing  the  results  of  these  tests  with  the  norms 
established  for  them,  to  determine  what  degree  of  efficiency  the  room 
had  attained.  In  some  instances  these  tests  were  given  to  the  other 
rooms  in  the  building  which  were  cited  in  the  previous  chapter  as 
'^control  groups,"^  and  this  made  possible  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  special  room  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  school. 
We  shall  proceed  at  once  to  set  forth  the  results  of  these  tests  for  the 
various  studies. 

Handwriting 

To  determine  the  quality  of  handwriting,  samples  were  secured 
in  the  experimental  room  on  October  third,  the  second  day  the  room 
was  in  session.  These  samples  were  scored  on  both  the  Ayres'  and 
the  Thorndike  scales'  for  the  measurement  of  ability  in  handwriting, 
by  sixteen  graduate  students  in  education.  Table  VII  shows  the 
median  and  the  average  amalgamated  score  on  each  scale  for  each 
grade.  It  also  shows  the  range  of  the  median  score  for  each  grade 
among  the  sixteen  persons  who  did  the  scoring.  The  samples  were 
scored  for  quality  only;  no  account  was  taken  of  speed. 

*  Sec  Chapter  III. 

*  Ayres,  L.  P.   A  Scale  for  Measuring  ihe  Quality  of  Handwriting  of  School  Ckildren, 

*  Thorndike,  E.  L.  A  Scale  for  Handwrtting  of  Children  in  Grades  5  to  8. 
Thorndike,  E.  L.    The  measurement  of  the  quality  of  handwriting.    Teachers 

CoUege  Record,  11:  March,  1910,  83-175. 
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children  composing  the  remaining  four-fifths.  They  are  somewhat 
more  likely  to  come  from  the  homes  of  professional  fathers  than  from 
the  homes  of  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers.  But  few  of  them  derive 
any  advantage,  in  terms  of  school  progress,  from  the  excellence  of 
their  work,  although  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  them  are  advanced 
in  mental  age  two  years  beyond  their  chronological  age,  and  possess  a 
degree  of  intelligence  enabling  them  to  be  classed  intellectually  as 
"very  superior."  Children  falling  within  this  latter  group,  which 
includes  practically  the  top  tea  per  cent,  are  able  to  do  approximatdy 
two  years  of  the  work  outlined  io  the  ordinary  course  of  study  lot  the 
middle-  and  lower-grammar  grades  in  one  year,  with  a  degree  of 
excellence  fully  up  to  the  standard,  and  without  any  undue  stiain 
or  impurment  of  health.  They  excel  ordinary  children  in  regularit>- 
of  attendance,  are  not  abnormally  clannish  or  selfish,  are  industrious 
and  cause  practically  no  trouble  in  discipline. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RESULTS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS 

In  order  to  determine  the  efficiency  in  the  fundamental  branches 
of  the  special  room  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  points  of 
strength  or  weakness  in  each  pupil  individually,  throughout  the 
year  use  was  made  of  the  various  educational  scales  and  tests  for 
ability  in  handwriting,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  composition;  while 
other  tests,  not  quite  so  closely  connected  with  some  particular 
branch,  were  used  to  test  different  types  of  language  ability.  It  was 
possible,  by  comparing  the  results  of  these  tests  with  the  norms 
established  for  them,  to  determine  what  degree  of  efficiency  the  room 
had  attained.  In  some  instances  these  tests  were  given  to  the  other 
rooms  in  the  building  which  were  cited  in  the  previous  chapter  as 
''control  groups,"^  and  this  made  possible  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  special  room  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  school. 
We  shall  proceed  at  once  to  set  forth  the  results  of  these  tests  for  the 
various  studies. 

Handwmting 

To  determine  the  quality  of  handwriting,  samples  were  secured 
in  the  experimental  room  on  October  third,  the  second  day  the  room 
was  in  session.  These  samples  were  scored  on  both  the  Ayres^  and 
the  Thorndike  scales'  for  the  measurement  of  ability  in  handwriting, 
by  sixteen  graduate  students  in  education.  Table  VII  shows  the 
median  and  the  average  amalgamated  score  on  each  scale  for  each 
grade.  It  also  shows  the  range  of  the  median  score  for  each  grade 
among  the  sixteen  persons  who  did  the  scoring.  The  samples  were 
scored  for  quality  only;  no  account  was  taken  of  speed. 

» Sec  Chapter  m. 

*  Ayres,  L.  P.   A  Scale  far  Measuring  the  Quality  af  Handwriting  of  School  Children. 

*  Thorndike,  £.  L.  A  Scale  for  Handwriting  of  Children  in  Grades  5  to  8, 
Thorndike,  £.  L.    The  measurement  of  the  quality  of  handwriting.    Teachers 

CoUege  Record,  11:  March,  1910,  85-175. 
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TABLE  Vn 

QuaKty  of  Handwriting  Produced  by  Pupils  of  Special  Room,  October  3,  1916. 

and  Thorndike  Scales^  16  Judges 


Ayres 


FCPTH 

GRADE 

SIXTH 

GRADE 

Thorndike 

Ayres 

Thorndike 

Ayres 

McduLii 

9.8 
10.0 

48.6 
48.6 

10.4 
10.5 

49.5 

Average 

50.8 

MA(fi^n  RaDge 

8.5-11.5 

36.8-61.8 

7.6-12.9 

29.7-71.5 

Starch's  standard  scores  (Table  VIII),  are  based  on  over  6,000 
pupils  in  28  schools,  and  apply  to  the  ends  of  the  respective  years/ 

TABLE  Vra 

Quality  ef  Handwriting.   Standard  Scores  for  End  of  Each  Grade,  Ayres  and 

Scales  (Starch) 


GRADES 


ty  (Thorndike) 
ty  (Ayres) 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8.7 

9.3 

9.8 

10.4 

37 

43 

53 

57 

8 


10.9 


A  comparison  of  Tables  VII  and  VIII  shows  that,  taking  the 
median  scores  on  the  Thorndike  scale,  the  fifth  grade  has  attained  a 
quality  equal  to  the  standard  score  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade, 
while  the  sixth  grade  has  reached  the  ability  to  be  expected  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  grade.  Since  the  samples  were  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  or  only  three  weeks  after  the  beginning,  to  be  exact,  the 
scores  must  be  considered  as  representing  the  ability  possessed  by 
these  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  In  other 
words,  they  must  be  compared  not  with  the  fifth-grade  and  sixth- 
grade  scores,  but  with  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Consequently,  accept- 
ing Starch's  scores  as  the  true  norms,  and  considering  the  judging  as 
efficient,  on  the  basis  of  the  Thorndike  scale  the  median  score  of 
each  grade  is  two  years  ahead  of  what  it  might  be  expected  to  be. 
The  same  statement  is  true  when  we  use  the  average  instead  of  the 
median,  for  in  both  grades  the  average  is  slightly  the  higher  of  the 
two  measures. 


« Starch,  D.   Educational  Measurements,  pp.  92-^, 
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With  the  Ayrcs  scale,  the  results  are  slightly  different.  The 
average  score  for  the  fifth  grade  stands  just  a  trifle  above  the  mid- 
point between  the  standard  scores  at  the  ends  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  If  we  could  assume  that  the  difference  between  the  standard 
scores  for  these  grades  represented  ten  equal  steps  on  the  scale,  then 
our  iifth-grade  group  would  fall  at  a  point  representing  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  grade,  with  the  sixth-grade  group  slightly  above 
it.  Remembering  again  that  our  groups  are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  this  calculation  would  show  the  fifth-grade  group  advanced 
one  and  one-half  years  in  average  score,  and  the  sixth-grade  group 
advanced  one-half  year.  Without  going  into  the  argument  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  these  two  scales,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the 
experimental  group,  in  terms  of  average  score,  is  advanced  at  least 
one  year  in  average  quality  of  handwriting. 

Spelling 

For  testing  ability  in  spelling,  three  of  the  lists  in  Ayres's  scale  for 
Spelling*  were  used;  List  N.  given  on  October  2,  List  R,  given  October 
20,  and  List  U,  given  October  30.  Table  IX  exhibits  the  average,  the 
median,  and  the  range  of  the  percentage  of  words  of  each  list  spelled 
correctly  by  each  of  the  two  grades. 

TABLE  DC 
Percenlage  of  Words  Spelled  Correctly,    Lists  N,  R,  U,  Ayres'  Spelling  Scale 


List 

Grade 

Median 

Average 

Range 

N 

5 
6 

5 
6 

5 
6 

92.00 
97.52 

80.80 
93.03 

48.53 
75.00 

91.52 
97.27 

73.21 
91.43 

50.00 
75.29 

70.13^8.70 

R 

92.21-100.0 
25.00-98.21 

U 

64.29-98.21 
9.67-76.47 

29.41-4^7.06 

In  Table  X  we  have  the  standard  percentages  for  each  list,  by 
grades,  from  data  furnished  by  Ayres. 


*  Ayres,  L.  P.    il  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling. 
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TABLE  X 


§f  Words  SpdUd  Conecay  by  Grades^  LUU  N^  R^  U,  Ayn£ 
Spelling  Scaie  (A/Ur  Ayres) 


Grade 

listN 

listR 

ListU 

4 

77-81 

87-90 

94-4^5 

98 

100 

46-54 

63-69 
77-81 
87-90 
94-95 

5 

6 

55-62 

7 

70-76 

8 

82-86 

Accepting  the  median  as  the  truer  measure  of  the  central  tendency, 
which  it  probably  is  in  this  case  (although  the  difference  between 
median  and  average  assumes  importance  only  with  List  R,  especially 
in  the  fifth  grade),  we  have,  by  combining  Tables  DC  and  X,  a  table 
which  shows  us  the  grade  of  spelling  ability  reached  by  the  median 
score  and  range  of  each  grade. 

TABLE  XI 

GrOe  tfSpdlimi  AhOity  Rmcked  or  Exceeded  by  Uediam  and  EaOreme  Scores  of  Ea^ 
Grade  in  Exptrimentol  Room.     Lists  N,  R,  U,  Ayres'  SpeOing  Scale 


Grade 

Grade 

Reached  by 

Median  Soore 

Grades  Readied  bjr 
Extreme  Scores 

list 

Lowest 

Hi^icst 

N 

5 
6 

5 
6 

5 
6 

5.5 
7.0 

6.00 

7.75 

• 
7 

7 

R 

8 
8 

u 

8 
6 

8 

*  No  standards  for  concspoDding  scores  given  in  this  list. 


It  will  be  seen,  upon  examination  of  Table  XI,  that  each  of  the 
grades  in  the  special  room  had  reached  a  degree  of  spelling  ability 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  grade  above  it.  The  difference  is 
more  marked  than  it  appears  to  be,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  these  lists  were  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  a  very  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  the  selected 
pupils  are  as  a  group  one  year  advanced  in  spelling  ability. 
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With  the  idea  that  a  more  rigorous  test  of  spelling  than  the  Ayres 
scale  should  be  employed  to  obtain  valid  results,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  during  the  first  week  in  April,  1917,  gave  Lists  Three  and 
Four  of  Starch's  tests  in  spelling^  to  all  the  5th  and  6th-grade  pupils 
in  the  building.  The  average  percentage  of  words  spelled  correctly, 
by  grades  and  rooms,  was  as  shown  in  Table  XII. 

TABLE  Xn 

Percentagi  of  Wards  SfeUed  Correctly  by  Fiftk  and  Sixth  Grade  Pupils,    Starches 

SpeUing  Tests,  Lists  III  and  IV 
Room  and 
Grade  *  Per  Cent 

5F 68.13 

5Y 61.50 

5Exp 71.30 

6F 69.68 

6G 72.02 

6  Exp 79.05 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  this  table  includes  Rooms  5-6  F,  5  Y,  and  6  G,  which  have 
already  been  described  as  forming  a  control  group.    See  Chapter  m. 

Starch  gives  as  standards  for  each  grade  the  percentages  indicated 
in  Table  XIII. 

TABLE  XIII 

Standard  Scores.    Starch's  SpeUing  Test 

Grades  V        VI      VH     VIH 

Percentage  of  Words  Correct 61        71        78        85 

By  comparing  our  results  with  the  standard  scores,  we  find  that  the 
experimental  fifth  grade,  which  at  the  time  of  the  test,  had  really 
become  a  sixth  grade  in  respect  to  the  work  it  was  doing,  was  up  to 
the  6th-grade  standard  in  spelling  ability.  Likewise,  the  special 
6th  grade,  then  virtually  doing  7th-grade  work,  was  up  to  the  stand- 
ard for  that  grade.  Of  the  control  groups,  all  were  up  to  grade,  or 
better,  with  the  exception  of  the  class  designated  as  6  F,  which  was  a 
little  below  the  standard  for  its  grade.  The  results  of  the  Starch 
tests,  then,  corroborated  those  obtained  earlier  in  the  year  with  the 
Ayres  test  and  confirmed  the  assertion  of  the  investigators  that  the 
selected  pupils,  were,  as  a  group,  distinctly  superior  in  ability  to  spell. 

Arithmetic 

Several  different  methods  of  testing  arithmetical  abilities  were 
used  during  the  year.    To  determine  efficiency  in  the  four  funda- 

•Stazcb.D.  Educaiional  Measuremenis,  pp.  9&-^ 
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mentals,  the  Woody  Arithmetic  Scales,  Series  A,  were  used  J  This 
series  consists  of  a  set  of  four  graded  scales,  one  for  each  of  the  funda- 
mental operations.  They  were  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  experi- 
mental room  on  the  dates  indicated  in  Table  XIV,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  their  author,  and  the  class  score  in  each  of  the  opera- 
tions was  calculated  according  to  his  directions.  This  score  represents 
the  degree  of  difficulty  on  the  scale  of  that  problem  which  could  be 
solved  with  absolute  accuracy  by  just  50  per  cent  of  the  class. 

TABLE  XIV 
CZasj  Sc&reSf  Experimental  Roomy  Woody  Arithmetic  Scates,  Series  A 


a 

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Addition 

Nov.    7 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  14 

8.18 
6.91 
6.37 
6.14 

8.39 

Subtr.tci  01 

7.55 

Multiplication 

7.39 

Division 

7.34 

Woody  gives  the  figures  shown  in  Table  XV  as  the  tentative  stand- 
ards of  achievement  in  these  scales,  when  the  tests  are  given  during 
the  first  part  of  the  school  year.  They  are,  then,  directly  comparable 
with  our  scores. 

TABLE  XV 
Tentative  Standards  of  Achievement,  Woody  Arithmetic  Scales,  Series  A 


Grade 

Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplicat'n 

Division 

V 

6.99 
7.95 
8.65 
9.01 

5.47 
6.46 
7.31 
7.64 

5.53 
6.72 
7.26 
7.93 

4.94 

VI 

5.87 

VII 

6.59 

VIII 

7.16 

Comparing  our  class  scores  with  these  tentative  standards,  we 
find  that  our  fifth  grade  excels  the  6th-grade  standard  in  addition, 
subtraction,  and  division,  and  almost  reaches  it  in  multiplication; 
while  our  sixth  grade,  although  not  quite  reaching  the  7th-grade 
standard  in  addition,  goes  beyond  it  in  subtraction  and  multiplication, 
and  excels  the  Sth-grade  standard  in  division. 

As  the  Woody  scaled  were  originally  published,  they  consisted 
of  two  series  of  four  scales  each,  so  that  each  scale  tested  ability  in 
only  one  of  the  fundamentals.  A  modification  of  them  has  since 
been  published,  consisting  of  two  sheets  of  problems,  representing 

'Woody,  C.  Measurements  of  Some  Achievements  in  Arithmetic.  Teachcfs  CoDegei 
Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  80,  pp.  3-22. 
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all  four  of  the  fundamental  operations  upon  one  scale.'  Since  norms 
for  the  scales  in  this  form  have  not  yet  been  published,  we  gave  them 
not  only  to  the  pupils  of  the  experimental  room,  but  also  to  those 
other  rooms  of  the  same  grade  in  the  building  that  afforded  the  con- 
trol group  already  described.  Scale  I  was  given  in  all  the  rooms  on 
February  1.  Scale  II  was  given  to  the  control  rooms  on  February  9, 
and  to  the  experimental  room  on  February  12.  The  results  have 
been  scored  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  finding  the  number  of  problems 
correctly  solved  within  the  time-limit  of  20  minutes,  and  (2)  by  com- 
puting the  time  in  seconds  required  for  one  correct  solution.  Tables 
XVI-XIX  show  these  scores  for  each  scale. 


TABLE  XVI 

Woody-McCaU  ArUknMc  Scales,  Mixed  Fundamentals,  B  I.    Number  Correct,Solutions 

in  Twenty  Minutes 


NUMBER  OF  PUPIT.S 

• 

Number 

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Correct 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

14 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 
0 
0 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
5 
3 
13 
8 
5 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
4 
2 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
8 
4 
4 
7 
7 
6 
4 
2 
0 
1 

0 

15 

0 

16 

0 

17 

0 

18 

0 

19 

0 

20 

0 

21 

0 

22 

0 

23 

0 

24 

1 

25 

1 

26 

2 

27 

1 

28 

3 

29 

0 

30 

3 

31 

1 

32 

3 

33 

0 

Sum 

24.85 
23.95 
14-30 

51 

24.46 
23.31 

14r-29 

14 

26.25 
26.34 
21-30 

25.84 
25.09 
17-33 

56 

26.25 
24.10 
17-33 

15 

Group: 
Median 

28.84 

Average 

28.60 

Range 

24-32 

■  Woody-McCaU  ArUkmdic  Scales,  Mixed  Fundamentals,  Series  B,  I  and  IL 
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TABLE  XVn 

Woody-McCatt  ArWmeHc  ScaUs,  M^r*^  PumdametUab,  B  J.    Timt  lUqmired  for  One 

Cor  ctSduHoH 


NUMBER  or  FDVILS 

Time  in 
Secunds 

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Total 

Cbntrol 

Selected 

Total 

Contrcd 

Selected 

84-82 

..... 

1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
6 
3 
13 
11 
5 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 

n 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
4 
1 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
4 
9 
7 

14 
9 
3 
2 
2 
0 
0 

.0 

0 

81-79 

0 

78-76 

0 

75-73 

0 

72-70 

0 

69-^7 

0 

66-64 

0 

63-61 

0 

60-58 

0 

57-58 

0 

54-52 

0 

51-49 

0 

48-46 

1 

45-43 

0 

42-40 

1 

39-37 

2 

36-34 

0 

33-31 

3 

30-28 

4 

27-25 

2 

24-22 

2 

Sum 

48.42 

49.35 

83.6-30.2 

.1 

50.00 

51.60 

83.6-35.2 

14 

43.25 

41.11 

57.2-30.2 

43.50 

43.00 

70.6-23.3 

56 

44.43 

46.03 

70.6-31.9 

15 

Group: 

M^»ftn , . . 

30  25 

Average 

31.70 

Ranse 

48.0-2.3 
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TABLE  XVm 

Woody-McCaU  ArUhmetic  Scales,  Mixed  Pundamenials,  B  II, 

Solutions  in  Twenty  Minutes 


Number  CorreU 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 

Number 
Correct 

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

13 

3 
0 
0 
0 

1 
2 
0 
1 
2 
4 
6 
10 
8 
6 
4 
1 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
3 
3 
7 
3 
7 
7 
5 
1 
4 
6 
5 
2 

0 

14 

0 

15 

0 

16 

0 

17 

0 

18 

0 

19 

0 

20 

0 

21 

0 

22 

0 

23 

0 

24 

0 

25 

1 

26 

0 

27 

3 

28 

3 

29 

1 

30 

2 

31 

2 

32 

1 

33 

2 

Sum 

25.39 
24.57 
13-31 

53 

24.75 
23.71 
13-39 

15 

28.25 
27.60 
24-31 

27.85 
27.15 
21-33 

57 

27.28 
26.59 
21-33 

15 

Group: 
Median 

29.50 

Average 

29.26 

Ranse 

25-33 
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TABLE  XDC 

Woody-McCaU  ArUhmOic  Scales,  Mixed  Fundamentals,  B  II ,    Time  ReTUW^far  Ome 

Correct  Solution 


NUMSKB  or  FUFILS 

Time  in 
Seconds 

Fif  th  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

Total 

Ccmtrol 

Selected 

93^1 

•  •  •   •  • 



2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
5 
2 
5 
4 
6 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
3 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 

■  «  •  ■   • 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
3 
1 
6 
3 
6 
4 
11 
5 
8 
5 
1 
0 
0 

0 

90-88 

0 

87-85 

0 

84-82 

0 

81-79 

0 

78-76 

0 

75-73 

0 

72-70 

0 

69-67 

0 

66-64 

0 

63-61 

0 

60-58 

0 

57-55 

54-52 

O 
0 

51-49 

48-46 

0 

o 

45-43 

o 

42-40 

39-37 

0 
0 

36-34 

1 

33-31 

1 

30-28 

0 

27-25 

4 

24-22 

21-19 

4 

4 

18-16 

15-13 

0 
1 

Sum 

39.00 

40.69 

92.3-20.4 

53 

42.20 

43.50 

92.3-24.8 

15 

29.25 

30.70 

40-20.4 

31.40 

34.16 

54.S-14.5 

57 

33.00 

35.37 

54.5-20.6 

15 

Group: 
Median 

22.33 

Average 

23.80 

RAnae.  ....... 

35.2-14.5 

^^^**o^  •  • 

An  examination  of  these  tables  reveals  a  marked  superiority  of 
the  pupils  of  the  special  room  over  those  of  the  same  grades  in  the 
regular  rooms.  On  Scale  I,  the  median  score  for  number  of  correct 
solutions  in  20  minutes  is,  for  the  special  fifth  grade,  almost  two 
problems  better  than  the  median  for  the  5th-grade  control  group, 
and  the  difference  is  over  two  problems  in  case  of  the  two  6th-grade 
groups.  On  Scale  II,  the  special  fifth  grade  exceeds  its  control  group 
in  median  score  by  three  and  one-half  problems,  and  the  correspond- 
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ing  difference  in  favor  of  the  special  6th  grade  is  practically  two  and 
one-fourth  problems.  If  the  averages  are  taken  Instead  of  the 
medians,  all  these  differences  are  materially  increased. 

In  the  score  by  time  required  for  one  correct  solution,  Scale  I, 
the  special  5th-grade's  median  time  is  shorter  by  6.75  seconds  than 
that  of  its  control  group,  and  the  special  6th  grade  is  faster  than  its 
control  group  by  over  14  seconds.  For  Scale  II,  the  corresponding 
differences  are  13  seconds  (nearly)  and  10.66  seconds.  For  both 
scales,  and  by  both  methods  of  scoring,  in  every  case  the  median  score 
of  the  special  5th-grade  group  reaches  or  exceeds  the  median  score  of 
the  6th-grade  control  group,  and  in  every  case  but  one  (Table  XVII) 
it  exceeds  that  of  the  total  6th-grade  group. 

Bonser's  tests  for  mathematical  judgment*  were  given  to  the 
different  rooms  early  in  March.  These  consist  of  two  sets  of  five 
two-step  problems,  stated  in  the  usual  textbook  form  (Test  I,  A  and 
B),  and  two  sets  of  five  problems  of  the  same  difl&culty  as  the  preced- 
ing, so  far  as  the  processes  which  are  involved  are  concerned,  but 
stated  in  a  less  familiar  way  (Test  II,  A  and  B).  Bonser  says  that 
Tests  I  and  II  test  mathematical  judgment,  or,  in  general,  that  form 
of  deductive  reasoning  of  the  usual  scientific  type,  involving  data, 
principles,  and  inferences.  In  giving  them,  when  the  first  pupil  to 
finish  had  completed  his  work,  all  turned  the  papers  face  downward, 
and  they  were  collected.  They  were  given  first  in  the  experimental 
room,  and  the  time-limit  for  each  grade  in  the  control  room  was 
fixed  at  the  number  of  seconds  it  took  the  first  child  in  that  grade  in 
the  special  room  to  finish.  This  made  the  time  in  the  fifth  grade  for 
List  I  A,  108  seconds;  for  List  I  B,  94  seconds;  for  List  II  A,  107 
seconds;  and  for  List  II  B,  64  seconds.  The  corresponding  time- 
limits  in  the  sixth  grade  were  103,  82,  73,  and  64  seconds,  respectively. 
In  scoring  the  papers,  Bonser's  directions  were  followed,  so  that  a 
grade  of  2  was  given  for  each  correct  solution  of  a  problem  in  arith- 
metic. If  one  part  of  a  two-step  problem  was  right,  and  the  other 
not,  a  grade  of  1  was  given.  No  deductions  were  made  for  inac- 
curacies in  operations.  In  the  accompanying  table  the  scores  of  the 
four  different  lists  have  been  combined,  by  adding,  into  one  score  for  all. 

•  Bonser,  F.  G.  The  Reasoning  Ability  of  Children  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  SiaUh 
School  Grades.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  37,  pp.  2, 10, 14, 16. 
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TABLE  XX 
Bcmstf's  Rtasonmg  Tests  I  ami  II.    (Uatkematical  JudgmemO 


NUMBER  OF  TTTPHS 

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Score 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

Total 

Control 

Sdected 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

. . . .  • 

3 
7 

10 
6 
3 

10 
2 
5 
2 
4 
2 
1 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1-2 

0 

3-4 

0 

5-^ 

7-8 

9-10 

0 

11-12 

13-14 

0 

15-16 

17-18 

19-20 

21-22 

23-24 

25-26 

2 

27-28 

2 

29-30 

0 

31-32 

33-34 

0 
0 

35-36 

0 

37-38 

0 

39-40 

1 

Sum 

8.25 
9.19 
0-30 

47 

6.7 
7.7 
0-25 

15 

14.5 
13.89 
4-30 

10.59 

11.88 

0-39 

60 

10.15 
9.78 
0-24 

15 

Group: 
Median 

22.50 

Average 

20.27 

Ranxr. .....■■    . 

8-39 

■^"■'©^  ........i. 

Here  again,  as  with  the  tests  in  fundamentals,  the  selected  group 
is  far  superior  to  the  control  group,  and  it  is  likewise  again  true  that 
the  median  and  average  score  for  the  special  5th  grade  exceed  the 
median  and  average  of  the  whole  group  of  6th-grade  pupils,  when 
those  in  the  special  room  are  not  treated  separately. 

Language 

The  first  of  the  several  tests  of  language  ability  which  were  used 
was  Winch's  test  for  the  invention  of  stories.  This  test  is  fully 
described  in  Whipple's  Manual  (Part  II,  p.  269),  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  putting  a  premium  upon  literary  ability,  or  constructive 
imagination  in  the  field  of  words.    In  giving  it,  there  was  presented 
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to  each  subject  a  sheet  of  paper  at  the  top  of  which  were  printed  ten 
words,  with  the  instruction  to  write  a  story  in  which  each  of  these  ten 
words  should  be  used.  No  time-limit  was  imposed.  This  test  was 
given  only  to  the  special  room,  and  was  given  twice.  On  October  31, 
the  following  list  of  words  was  used:  orphan,  garden,  hungry,  station, 
parents,  clothing,  visitor,  cottage,  train,  country;  on  November  3  the 
test  was  repeated,  with  the  following  words:  snowstorm,  children, 
ticket,  clock,  dog,  screams,  church,  basket,  river,  ice.  The  stories  which 
the  pupils  wrote  were  graded  by  17  graduate  students  in  education, 
using  the  Hillegas-Thorndike  scale  for  the  measurement  of  quality  in 
English  composition,^  with  the  results  which  are  shown  in  Table  XXI. 


TABT-E  XXI 

Quality  of  Compositum  (16  Judges) 

"Orohan" 

"Snowstorm" 
LUt 

fMediaD 

37.8 

38.02 

27.7-47.6 

47.2 

47.8 

33.7H53.0 

37.7 

Fifth  Gradc'  Averaee 

39.42 

Ranse 

28.4-49.1 

fMedian 

45.6 

Sixth  Grade<  Averase 

44.1 

IRange 

28.6-62.5 

Starch^^  publishes  standards  for  the  Hillegas-Thorndike  scale, 
derived  from  the  ratings  of  compositions  written  by  over  5,000  pupils, 
including  the  reports  of  the  Butte,  Montana,  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  surveys.  Trabue,  as  a  result  of  his  investigations  of  composi- 
tion tests  and  measurements  in  a  number  of  typical  school  systems, 
including  those  mentioned  above,  has  proposed  tentative  standard 
medians,  showing  the  quality  of  compositions  to  be  expected  from  at 
least  half  of  a  normal  class  at  the  end  of  any  given  school  year.^* 
These  proposed  standards  are  higher  than  the  majority  of  the  schools 
in  Trabue's  list  have  actually  achieved,  although  at  each  grade  at 
least  one  school  has  excelled  the  standard.  Both  Starch's  and 
Trabue's  standards  are  given  in  Table  XXII. 

^^  Thomdike,  E.  L.  Prditninary  Extension  of  the  HiUegas  Scale  for  the  Measure- 
menl  of  Quality  in  English  Composition  by  Young  People. 

"  Starch,  D.    Educational  Measurements,  p.  145. 

''Trabue,  M.  R.  Supplementing  the  HiUegas  Scale.  Teachers  College  Record, 
18:  51-84. 
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TABLE  XXII 
SUmthrd  Scares  for  the  BiXUgas-Thomdike  ScaU  {After  Starch  and  Trabtu) 


Grades 


SUndards  (SUrch) . 
SUndaids  (Trabuc) 


IV 


26 
35 


31 
40 


VI 


36 
45 


vn 


41 
50 


vm 


46 
55 


By  comparing  our  results  with  these  scores,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  our 
special  5th-grade  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  reached  a 
standard  of  quality  in  English  composition  almost  equal  to  Starch's 
7th-grade  standard,  and  that  the  6th-grade,  if  we  take  the  mean  of  the 
two  tests,  had  8th-grade  ability  at  that  time.  By  Trabue's  standards, 
which  are  admittedly  somewhat  higher  than  those  found  in  practice, 
the  5th  grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  practically  that  degree 
of  ability  to  be  expected  from  them  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  sixth  grade. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  giving  a  list  of  ten 
words  which  must  be  used  in  these  stories,  a  factor  was  introduced 
which  would  not  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  rating  compositions 
written  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Just  what  the  effect  of  this 
factor  would  be,  is  difficult  to  determine;  it  is  a  question  whether 
compositions  thus  written  would  grade  higher  or  lower  on  the  scale 
than  those  written  under  a  set  subject.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  furnishing  the  list  of  words  tended  to  raise  the  quality 
of  the  composition,  and  that,  therefore,  our  scores  are  just  a  little  too 
high  to  be  a  fair  measure  of  the  ability  of  these  pupils  in  composition. 
The  words  that  were  given  in  the  test  probably  suggested  a  plot  and 
made  for  a  coherent  development  that  otherwise  might  not  have 
been  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  disadvantage  of 
loss  of  freedom  and  initiative,  with  the  consequent  creation  of  a 
somewhat  artificial  situation. 

Trabue's  Language  Scales 

In  Trabue's  Completion>Test  Language  Scales,  we  have  a  test  for 
languaf^e  ability  of  a  different  type.  These  scales  represent  varieties 
of  ^he  well-known  completion  method,  or  completion  tests,  which 
consist  of  a  series  of  sentences  in  which  certain  words  are  elided.  The 
task  is  to  fill  each  blank  with  a  single  word  that  makes  sense.  There 
is  evidence  that  there  is  a  rather  high  positive  correlation  between 
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ability  in  Trabue's  tests  and  ability  in  other  tests  of  language  and 
also  general  intelligence.  Scales  B  and  C  of  these  tests  were  given  to 
the  special  room  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  to  the  control 
rooms  about  the  middle  of  December.  They  were  given  and  scored 
in  exact  accordance  with  Trabue's  directions.^  For  our  purposes^  the 
scores  for  the  two  tests  have  been  combined,  by  adding,  into  a  single 
score.   The  scores  thus  obtained  are  displayed  in  Table  XXIII. 

TABLE  XXnX 
Combined  Scores,  Trabue  Language  Scales  B  and  C 


N1TMBES  07  PUPUS 

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Score 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

12 

2 

1 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
3 
2 
3 
6 
7 
2 
8 
2 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

3 
0 
0 
3 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
4 
2 
4 
7 
6 
5 
2 
2 
6 
6 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

13 

0 

14 

0 

15 

0  ' 

16 

0 

17 

0 

18 

0 

19 

0 

20 

0 

21 

1 

22 

0 

23 

1 

24 

1 

25 

1 

26 

1 

27 

5 

28 

0 

29 

1 

30 

1 

31 

0 

32 

0 

33 

0 

34 

1 

35 

1 

36 

1 

Sum 

23.80 
23.25 
12-33 

46 

22.48 
22.39 
12-32 

15 

26.70 
26.30 
21-33 

24.83 
24.32 
13-36 

58 

23.39 
23.50 
13-32 

15 

Group: 
Median 

27.50 

Average 

27.90 

21-36 

"  Trabue,  M.  R.    Com^tion-Test  Language  Scales.   Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  ContnDutioDS  to  Education,  No.  77,  especially  pp.  19-22,  78^80,  117-118 
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In  this  test,  again,  the  median  and  average  scores  attained  by  the 
5th-grade  pupils  in  the  special  room  are  above  those  for  the  6tli 
grade  of  the  school,  taken  as  a  single  group.  Trabue  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  tentative  standard  scores  in  his  Language  Scales  B,  C,  D, 
and  £,  which,  he  says,  are  practically  equal  in  difficulty. 

TABLE  XXIV 
Tentative  Standard  Scores  in  Trabu^s  Language  Scales  B,  C,  D,  and  E  {Trabue) 


Grade 

V 

VI 

vn 

vm 

DC 

X 

XI 

xn 

Median 

9.6 

11.0 

12.3 

13.3 

14.2 

15.3 

15.8 

162 

Since  in  Table  XXIII  the  individual  scores  represent  the  sum  of 
the  scores  in  two  scales,  if  we  assume  those  scales  to  be  of  equal 
difficulty,  the  scores  there  given  may  be  compared  with  the  standards 
by  dividing  them  by  2.  With  that  adjustment,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
special  5th  grade  reaches  the  8th-grade  standard,  and  the  6th  grade 
almost,  though  not  quite,  reaches  the  9th-grade.  The  total  Sth-grade 
group,  treated  in  the  mass,  excels  the  6th-grade  standard,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  total  6th  grade  g6es  above  the  standard  proposed  for 
the  seventh.  Trabue  remarks,  however,  that  his  proposed  standards 
are  more  likely  to  prove  too  low  than  too  high. 

Reading 

The  reading  scales  which  were  used  were  those  devised  by  Thorn- 
dike,  namely,  his  Reading  Scale  A^^  and  Reading  Scale  Alpha  2." 
Reading  Scale  A,  or  the  "visual  vocabulary  scale,"  is  designed  to 
measure  ability  in  reading  words,  while  Scale  Alpha  2  measures  ability 
in  paragraph  reading.  Both  scales  primarily  measure  comprehension, 
leaving  speed  out  of  account,  although  the  latter  is  an  important 
element  in  reading. 

Thorndike  Reading  Scale  A,  the  visual  vocabulary  scale,  was  given 
to  the  selected  room  on  October  17,  and  to  the  control  rooms  on 
January  18,  just  three  months  later.  This  difference  in  time  would 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  selected  pupils,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  comparing  their  scores  with  those  made  by  the  pupils 
in  the  other  rooms.    By  Thorndike's  method  of  scoring,  the  selected 

^*  Thorndike,  E.  L.  The  measurement  of  ability  in  reading.  Teachers  CeOege 
Record,  15:  September,  1914, 207-277. 

^Thorndike,  £.  L.  An  improved  scale  for  measuring  ability  in  reading. 
Teachers  College  Record,  16:  November,  1915,  31-53. 
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5th  grade  attained  a  class  score  of  6 .  38  and  the  selected  6th  grade  one 
of  7 .  83.  Thorndike's  standards  for  this  test,  by  class  scores,  are  for 
the  5th  grade,  5.3;  for  the  6th,  6.4;  for  the  7th,  7.1;  and  for  the  8th, 
8.2.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  our  5th  grade,  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  had  attained  practically  the  6th-grade  standard 
in  this  test,  while  the  6th  grade,  at  the  same  time,  had  almost  achieved 
the  8th-grade  st^dard. 

In  addition  to  being  scored  according  to  Thorndike's  directions, 
this  test  was  also  scored  by  the  method  of  dividing  the  per  cent  of 
accuracy  by  the  time.  Table  XXV  shows  the  results  as  scored  by  the 
latter  method. 

TABLE  XXV 
Thomdik^s  Reading  Scale  At  Accuracy  Divided  by  Time 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 

Fifth  Grade 

—      ----- 
Sixth  Grade 

Score* 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

21-30 

. .  • . . 

1 
8 
5 

5 
8 
4 
6 
3 
2 
2 
1 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
3 
1 
2 
0 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
7 
7 
8 
6 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

31-40 

0 

41-50 

0 

51-60 

0 

61-70 

0 

71-80 

2 

81-90 

0 

91-100 

0 

101-110 

1 

111-120 

1 

121-130 

1 

131-140 

2 

141-150 

1 

151-160 

1 

161-170 

2 

171-180 

0 

181-190 

1 

191-200 

1 

201-210 

0 

211-220 

0 

221-230 

0 

231-240 

0 

241-250 

1 

251-260 

0 

261-350 

0 

351-360 

1 

Sum 

Group: 
M^ian 

72.5 

78.5 

26-204.4 

51 

71.3 

75.3 

41-204.4 

15 

78.4 

89.3 

26-145 

104.3 
117.2 

59 

100.4 
106.7 

15 
147.4 

Average 

158.5 

Range 

26-354.5 

26-236 

78-354.5 

n 


n 


£Le«tf 


m:-  .  ^- 


s  Scejc  A^ifaa  2  vas  ghrcn  in  all  the  rooms  at  about  die 
Ib  sooEing  the  results,  onhr  Stefxs  7  to  9, 
mto  accomt.  This  test  was  also  scOTcd  in  two 
for  tbe  special  5th  giade,  computed  by  Tlionidikc's 
Bs7.14,aadlarthe6ihit«a57.25.  Thonnfike's standard 
g::adeBS.7;iorthe6ch,6.5;lbr  the  7th,  7.0;  and  for  the 
*  5th  giadc  therefore,  at  the  time  this  test  vas 

of  pazagnphs  scMoe- 


Alfim  2.  S^eps  7*9. 


wfWei^liai 


Fri^Gradr 


Seaected       Total     '  CcBtnil      Selected 


II-  I? 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I>-  2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

*"!—  I^ 

2 

0 

• 

0 

3^  .^ 

1 

0 

■ 

0 

51-  5.5 

^ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i*-4: 

1 

0 

1 

41-  45 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

-%B^  3 

3 

0 



■ 

c 

^  v_  *« 

3 

0 

1 

0 

5«-  ^ 

6 

0 



1 
1 

0 

4 

0 

....  * 

■ 

1 

0 

JC^  * 

. 

4 

1 

*      -      .      s 

■ 
1 

0 

••^    •■; 

4 

1 

-    •   -   « 

1 
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what  above  the  standard  to  be  expected  of  the  7th  grade,  while  the 
special  6th  grade  was  a  little  higher,  though  not  quite  up  to  the  8th- 
grade  standard.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  at  the  time  this  test  was 
given  these  special  grades  were,  by  virtue  of  the  work  they  had  done 
and  were  doing,  really  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  and  7th  grades, 
respectively,  their  class  scores  are  a  year  ahead  of  the  standards  set 
for  the  test. 

The  other  way  in  which  Scale  Alpha  2  was  scored  was  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  correct  answers  at  each  step  of  the  scale  by  the 
value  of  the  step  and  taking  the  sum  of  the  products  thus  obtained. 
Table  XXVI  (on  opposite  page)  displays  the  results  by  this  method 
of  scoring. 

The  difiFerence  in  favor  of  the  special  room  over  the  control 
rooms  is  much  more  marked  with  Scale  Alpha  2  than  with 
Scale  A.  It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  latter  scale,  the  selected  5th 
grade  in  median  score  again  excels  the  total  6th  grade.  This  did  not 
hap]>en  with  the  scores  for  Scale  A,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
as  that  scale  was  given,  the  control  rooms  had  an  advantage  of  three 
months'  time  over  the  experimental  room — a  circumstance  which 
would  tend  to  decrease  somewhat  the  difference  between  them. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  results 
obtained  by  applying  various  tests  of  ability  in  the  fundamental 
branches  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  pupils  of  the  experimental 
room  at  different  times  throughout  the  year.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  possible  to  compare  these  results  with  standard  scores  or  norms 
already  evaluated  or  proposed.  In  other  cases,  the  scores  obtained  in 
the  experimental  room  have  been  compared  with  results  secured  by 
giving  the  same  tests  to  a  control  group,  made  up  of  children  in  other 
rooms  enrolling  pupils  of  the  same  grades.  Quality  of  handwriting 
was  measured  by  the  Ayres  and  Thomdike  scales,  spelling  ability  by 
Ayres'  scale  and  Starch's  lists,  ability  in  the  fundamental  operations 
of  arithmetic  by  the  Woody  arithmetic  scales  and  the  Woody-McCall 
scales  in  the  mixed  fundamentals,  arithmetical  reasoning  by  Bonser's 
tests  for  mathematical  judgment,  quality  of  composition  by  the 
Hillegas-Thomdike  scale,  linguistic  ability  of  a  more  general  type  by 
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Trabue's  completion-test  language  scales,  ability  to  comprehend 
words  by  Thorndike's  reading  scale  A,  and  ability  to  comprehend 
sentences  by  the  same  author's  reading  scale  Alpha  2. 

The  results  of  these  tests  have  been  markedly  consistent.  When 
the  pupils  of  the  special  room  are  measured  by  the  scales  and  t<  st>  in 
any  subject  for  which  norms  have  been  provided,  they  are  found  lobe 
at  least  one  year  advanced.  In  every  case,  save  two,  when  the  scores 
of  a  test  in  the  special  room  have  been  compared  with  the  scores  made 
by  the  control  groups  in  the  same  test,  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
median  score  attained  by  the  special  5th  grade  has  reached  or 
exceeded  that  made  by  the  whole  6th  grade  of  the  school,  treated  as  a 
single  group,  and  including,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  6th-grade 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  special  room.  The  two  exceptions  are  found  in 
the  Woody-McCall  Scale  B  I,  when  scored  by  time  required  for  one 
correct  solution  (Table  XVII)  and  in  the  Thomdike  visual  vocabu- 
lary reading  scale,  when  scored  by  accuracy  divided  by  time  (Table 
XXV). 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  shown  that,  judged  by  the  ordinary 
estimates  of  the  quality  of  school  work — teachers'  marks,  examina- 
tion marks,  and  the  like — the  5th-grade  class  of  the  experimental 
room  had,  by  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  been  recognized  as  ready 
and  fit  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  and  that  they  had 
accordingly  taken  up  that  work.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
special  6th  grade.  The  results  of  the  tests  which  have  been  discussed 
in  this  chapter  show  that  the  5th  grade  at  that  time  had  become  in  all 
reality  a  6th  grade — and  not  merely  a  6th  grade  because  it  was  doing 
the  work  of  the  6th  year  in  the  course  of  study;  it  had  been  measured 
against  the  total  6th-grade  group  of  the  school,  and  had  been  found  to 
equal  or  surpass  it  in  median  and  average  achievement.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  measure  the  special  6th  grade  against  the  7  th  grade  oi 
the  school,  but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine  by  the  use  oi 
the  tests  for  which  standards  are  given,  it,  too,  has  justified  the  action 
of  those  in  charge  of  it  in  allowing  it  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  7th 
grade.  So  long  as  only  teachers'  marks  or  opinions  are  offered  a.^ 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  bright  pupils,  tht 
question  may  arise  whether  these  pupils  are  advanced  in  anything 
more  than  name.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher  and  the  superintendent  concerning  the  ability  of  the 
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pupils  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade  was  corroborated  by 
the  more  scientific  scales  and  tests,  which  showed  that,  although  these 
pupils  were  by  May  1st  a  year  ahead  of  where  they  would  have  been 
in  the  course  of  study  had  they  remained  in  the  regular  rooms,  they 
were  not  misplaced,  at  least  so  far  as  ability  in  the  fundamental 
branches  was  concerned. 

If  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  various  tests  and  scales,  and  if  we 
admit  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  experiment  was  carried  out 
may  be  regarded  as  typical — ^and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  reason  for 
not  admitting  it — then  we  have  shown  that  children  representing  at 
least  the  top  tenth  of  the  5th  and  6th  grades  are  able  to  do  two  years 
of  the  work  of  those  grades  in  one  year. 


CHAPTER  V 

RESULTS   OF   A   PRACTICE-TEST   IN 
MULTIPLICATION 

In  order  to  secure  information  concerning  the  eflFects  of  practic<i,or 
drill,  a  practice-test  in  multiplication  was  carried  on  during  th*  iwo 
weeks  between  February  23  and  March  12,  1917.  The  material  us*.i 
for  this  experiment  consisted  of  Sheets  15  and  16  of  Thompsons 
Minimum  Essentials  in  Arithmetic}  Sheet  16  is  a  quick-written  test 
sheet  in  multiplication  including  products  up  to  100  not  given  i- 
multiplication  tables  1-12.  It  contains  162  indicated  multiplication- 
each  followed  by  a  space  in  which  the  product  is  to  be  written,  thus; 
13X5=  ,  2X13=  ,  and  so  on.  Sheet  15  is  a  practice  sheet  oi 
exactly  similar  character,  save  that  it  is  printed  on  both  sides,  so  that 
the  incomplete  multiplications  on  Side  A  are  repeated  on  Side  B, 
but  in  a  different  order. 

On  Friday,  February  23,  Sheet  16  was  used  in  giving  a  check  test 
to  all  the  rooms  in  the  building  enrolling  pupils  in  the  5th  or  6th 
grades,  namely,  Room  5  Y,  containing  38  pupils;  Room  5-6  F,  with 
19  5th-grade  and  19  6th-grade  pupils;  Room  6  G,  enrolling  43  pupils 
in  the  6th  grade;  and  the  'experimental,'  or  'special,'  room,  which  at 
the  time  this  test  was  given  had  a  membership  of  16  in  the  5th  aod 
16  in  the  6th  grade  (at  about  the  middle  of  the  year  a  pupil  had  been 
transferred  to  each  of  these  grades  from  one  of  the  regular  rooms). 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Rooms  5  Y,  5-6  F,  and  6  G  constitute 
what  in  previous  chapters  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "control  group.'' 
The  practice  test  itself  was  not  carried  out  in  Room  5-6  F,  but  that 
room  was  tested  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
and  thus  served  as  a  check  upon  the  improvement  in  the  other  rooms, 
the  better  so  because  it  contained  pupils  of  both  the  grades  which 
were    receiving   practice. 

^  Ginn  and  Company,  Publishers. 
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Method  of  Giving  the  Tests 

In  giving  this  initial  test,  the  papers  were  distributed  face  down, 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  was  carefully  explained  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  they  were  told  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  a  given 
signal  they  turned  the  papers  over  and  began  work.  As  soon  as  any 
child  had  finished,  he  raised  his  hand,  and  his  time,  taken  on  a  stop- 
watch, was  immediately  recorded.  In  scoring  the  papers,  the  per 
cpnt  of  accuracy  was  computed  for  each,  and  the  time  reduced  to 
seconds.  These  two  measures  were  combined  into  a  single  measure  by 
dividing  the  time  by  the  per  cent  of  accuracy,  thus  obtaining  a  quan- 
tity which  may  be  described  as  the  number  of  seconds  required  to 
attain  one  per  cent  of  accuracy.  The  same  test  was  given  at  the  close 
of  the  two  weeks'  practice  and  scored  in  the  same  way.  The  results  of 
tl  ese  two  tests  are  exhibited  in  tables  which  will  be  included  in  the 
present  chapter. 

The  actual  practice  was  done  under  a  somewhat  different  method. 
For  this,  Sheet  15,  which  has  already  been  described,  was  used.  Since 
this  sheet  is  printed  upon  both  sides,  it  was  decided,  in  order  to  restrict 
the  learning  to  the  "multiplication  facts"  (to  use  Thompson's  phrase) 
that  are  involved,  to  begin  the  practice  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  one 
day  and  the  other  the  next.  Consequently,  the  first  day's  practice 
began  on  Side  A,  the  second  on  Side  B,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  prac- 
tice lasted.  In  this  way,  there  was  less  opportunity  for  forming  con- 
nections between  adjacent  products  or  for  learning  the  products  as  a 
series  down  a  column.  In  giving  the  practice  tests  the  papers  were 
distributed  with  the  side  upon  which  the  day's  practice  was  to  begin 
turned  down.  Practically  the  same  instructions  and  methods  of 
beginning  the  work  were  used  as  in  connection  with  the  initial  check 
test.  Each  day's  practice  was  limited  to  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  signal  to  stop  was  given,  and  the  papers  were  collected. 
If  any  pupil  succeeded  in  finishing  the  first  side  of  the  sheet  before  the 
end  of  the  practice  period,  he  turned  the  sheet  over  and  began  work  on 
the  other  side.  The  few  pupils  who  now  and  then  succeeded  in  finish- 
ing both  sides  within  the  allotted  ten  minutes  were  at  once  supplied 
with  another  copy  of  the  same  sheet,  handed  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  began  work  on  the  same  side  with  which  they  had  begun  the 
first  sheet. 
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The  first  practice  test  was  given  on  Monday,  February  27;  the  last 
one  on  Friday,  March  9,  with  the  final  check  test  on  the  following 
Monday.  It  will  be  observed  that  Saturday  and  Sunday  intervened 
between  the  initial  test  and  the  first  practice,  and  that  the  same  inter- 
ruption came  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  practice  periods,  and  be- 
tween the  last  practice  period  and  the  final  check  test.  All  the  tests 
were  given  at  the  same  time  of  day  in  each  room,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  rooms.  In  Rooms  6G  and  5  Y  they 
were  given  at  1:30  P.M.,  and  in  the  special  room  at  2K)0  P.M.*  In 
Room  5-6F  the  check  tests,  which  were  the  only  ones  given,  were  in 
each  case  given  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Method  of  Scoring 

In  scoring  the  results  the  pupils  exchanged  papers  and  marked 
mistakes  as  the  correct  products  were  read  to  them.  The  scoring  of 
the  pupils  was  afterwards  checked,  but  almost  no  errors  were  found. 
The  score  for  each  paper  was  taken  simply  as  the  number  of  correct 
products  written  in  ten  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  each  day's  practice  the  pupils  were  told  their  scores 
of  the  day  before.  These  they  recorded,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to 
keep  track  of  their  progress.  The  e£fect  of  this  was  to  ward  off  a  drop 
in  efficiency  through  loss  of  interest.  Those  who  had  the  experiment 
in  charge  feel  that  there  was  no  such  loss,  although  at  the  dose  of  the 
second  week  of  practice  there  were  signs  that  a  decline  in  interest 
might  have  appeared,  in  the  case  of  at  least  some  of  the  pupils,  had 
the  experiment  been  continued  much  longer. 

The  accompanying  tables  show,  by  rooms  and  individuals,  the 
daily  scores  (correct  multiplications)  made  during  the  ten  practice 
periods.  No  broken  records  are  included;  that  is,  the  scores  are  given 
only  for  those  pupils  who  were  present  for  practice  every  day  during 
the  two  weeks. 

*  The  tests  weit  given  in  Room  6G  by  the  author,  in  the  other  rooms  by  Miai  Coy 
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TABLE  XXVII 

JmprevemefU  in  MulUplicaium,    Twenty-seven  Fifth-Grade  Pu^,    Scare  by  Number 

Correct  Products.    Room  5  Y 


No.* 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

1 

98 

113 

105 

117 

130 

129 

129 

141 

157 

156 

2 

201 

213 

239 

240 

270 

267 

292 

278 

298 

290 

3 

69 

84 

68 

99 

88 

105 

108 

110 

113 

121 

5 

187 

182 

188 

183 

202 

160 

254 

236 

251 

272 

6 

63 

65 

60 

75 

88 

71 

79 

106 

104 

131 

10 

53 

66 

60 

72 

79 

82 

88 

82 

108 

120 

11 

120 

132 

159 

178 

196 

175 

189 

204 

202 

184 

12 

57 

86 

64 

106 

111 

115 

133 

122 

123 

142 

13 

84 

83 

67 

53 

84 

87 

88 

94 

95 

96 

14 

98 

96 

96 

113 

113 

113 

141 

144 

150 

161 

16 

199 

180 

196 

185 

205 

202 

223 

203 

187 

203 

17 

131 

135 

158 

162 

154 

136 

166 

160 

173 

175 

18 

111 

119 

135 

153 

165 

163 

178 

186 

188 

195 

19 

137 

117 

118 

153 

158 

161 

167 

178 

193 

213 

20 

91 

82 

79 

108 

117 

103 

143 

130 

129 

147 

21 

97 

100 

111 

131 

141 

158 

161 

161 

176 

175 

22 

58 

56 

53 

55 

85 

94 

91 

107 

110 

146 

23 

168 

157 

146 

170 

159 

166 

184 

197 

222 

218 

24 

71 

94 

111 

120 

137 

125 

150 

157 

144 

145 

26 

108 

114 

130 

140 

150 

147 

174 

170 

176 

181 

27 

67 

76 

77 

71 

75 

94 

93 

84 

95 

103 

28 

130 

149 

154 

173 

183 

169 

196 

197 

210 

212 

29 

88 

90 

110 

143 

147 

149 

168 

162 

174 

172 

30 

93 

88 

103 

100 

123. 

127 

135 

149 

155 

180 

32 

79 

74 

96 

77 

95 

102 

122 

170 

135 

129 

37 

79 

78 

90 

101 

113 

123 

116 

134 

156 

150 

41 

88 

92 

95 

114 

120 

132 

149 

147 

133 

137 

Average. .. 

100.96 

108.2 

113.6 

125.8 

136.6 

135.4 

153.2 

155.9 

161.4 

172.4 

*  Breaks  in  numbering  are  caused  by  tbe  omission  of  incomplete  records. 
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TABLE  XXVm 

ImprotemetU  tn  MuUiplicaiiom.    Twmty-nme  Sixth-Grade  PupUs. 

Correct  Products.    Room  6  G 


Score  hy  Hvda 


No. 

Men. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Mon. 

Taes. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

FiL 

1 

209 

247 

266 

311 

315 

349 

354 

390 

375 

343 

2 

152 

168 

181 

194 

195 

181 

214 

237 

235 

203 

3 

140 

151 

170 

189 

198 

193 

189 

202 

212 

215 

4 

169 

168 

184 

172 

235 

224 

242 

275 

281 

271 

5 

216 

243 

2S5 

299 

352 

365 

375 

398 

387 

391 

6 

106 

99 

112 

128 

140 

146 

144 

166 

175 

184 

7 

174 

198 

211 

255 

266 

275 

295 

314 

306 

m 

9 

114 

122 

128 

131) 

132 

147 

162 

163 

149 

w: 

10 

69 

93 

113 

110 

125 

117 

132 

156 

158 

165 

U 

165 

180 

183 

209 

230 

248 

232 

239 

245 

275 

12 

67 

85 

113 

107 

130 

124 

142 

152 

1,^ 

140 

13 

147 

166 

179 

203 

216 

236 

230 

246 

238 

243 

14 

110 

121 

127 

149 

139 

151 

169 

174 

167 

17- 

15 

193 

221 

238 

289 

266 

257 

232 

290 

267 

277 

16 

60 

65 

68 

77 

99 

118 

110 

127 

120 

125 

18 

118 

149 

140 

179 

161 

179 

190 

190 

193 

203 

20 

182 

194 

218 

250 

254 

253 

268 

292 

316 

545 

21 

53 

78 

94 

117 

109 

101 

128 

121 

115 

127 

23 

195 

208 

199 

223 

218 

228 

229 

252 

231 

212 

24 

120 

128 

135 

122 

123 

136 

173 

165 

176 

1S6 

25 

157 

166 

199 

190 

186 

212 

218 

230 

243 

267 

28 

95 

106 

125 

133 

126 

119 

128 

156 

160 

164 

29 

185. 

239 

209 

242 

246 

286 

314 

343 

306 

345 

30 

56 

102 

95 

119 

118 

111 

156 

174 

157 

187 

32 

71 

73 

78 

83 

90 

94 

95 

89 

99 

113 

37 

135 

148 

117 

167 

187 

193 

199 

193 

178 

200 

39 

204 

252 

251 

286 

297 

314 

230 

333 

3,S0 

331 

40 

80 

65 

96 

98 

123 

117 

136 

140 

144 

145 

43 

47 

64 

52 

70 

64 

84 

72 

72 

88 

129 

Average. . . 

130.7 

148.3 

157.5 

175.8 

184.1 

188.6 

202.0 

216.5 

213.1 

222.0 
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Grade 

No. 

Mod. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Mon. 

TUes. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

1 

90 

92 

128 

116 

153 

147 

153 

168 

187 

194 

2 

115 

98 

132 

142 

174 

153 

149 

124 

152 

168 

3 

122 

161 

175 

189 

203 

194 

201 

214 

211 

226 

4 

73 

76 

96 

94 

124 

129 

135 

137 

154 

194 

5 

78 

100 

118 

146 

159 

160 

163 

159 

186 

175 

6 

99 

99 

81 

114 

130 

131 

146 

151 

158 

165 

V 

8 

118 

99 

118 

140 

137 

150 

155 

175 

185 

193 

10 

126 

156 

168 

186 

192 

193 

194 

204 

198 

205 

11 

111 

145 

142 

136 

160 

162 

152 

174 

174 

175 

13 

134 

105 

108 

116 

104 

135 

151 

134 

157 

164 

14 

60 

76 

93 

99 

96 

106 

102 

115 

120 

129 

15 

104 

113 

152 

151 

174 

150 

161 

187 

204 

211 

31 

95 

89 

94 

111 

105 

114 

110 

126 

130 

144 

1 
Average.. 

101.9 

108.4 

123.5 

133.8 

147.0 

148.1 

151.7 

159.1 

170.5 

180.2 

16 

130 

144 

156 

166 

160 

163 

169 

175 

185 

184 

17 

169 

184 

193 

213 

218 

217 

245 

254 

276 

323 

18 

221 

223 

220 

270 

278 

301 

301 

319 

358 

383 

19 

174 

188 

233 

257 

256 

222 

246 

277 

275 

300 

20 

160 

193 

199 

215 

222 

225 

242 

275 

228 

258 

21 

153 

142 

142 

170 

157 

152 

150 

186 

202 

209 

22 

116 

98 

145 

160 

150 

148 

170 

176 

176 

167 

VI 

23 

98 

126 

146 

151 

156 

158 

155 

169 

192 

177 

24 

158 

160 

190 

189 

209 

205 

232 

234 

257 

277 

25 

171 

184 

193 

210 

216 

222 

218 

242 

246 

267 

26 

185 

198 

232 

213 

240 

233 

231 

271 

298 

331 

27 

247 

298 

356 

264 

365 

379 

370 

402 

393 

405 

• 

28 

139 

165 

184 

222 

239 

243 

243 

247 

264 

269 

29 

186 

195 

200 

208 

214 

242 

264 

275 

293 

279 

30 

160 

162 

179 

198 

206 

215 

231 

221 

224 

256 

32 

100 

92 

123 

119 

137 

155 

177 

174 

181 

198 

i  -  - 

Average.. 

160.4 

172.0 

193.2 

207.8 

213.9 

217.5 

227.8 

243.6 

253.0 

267.7 

The  Practice-Curves 

These  tables  and  the  curves  drawn  from  them  are  sufficiently  self- 
evident  as  to  need  little  discussion.  Just  a  few  features  may  be 
pointed  out,  however.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  practice  test,  the  average  ability  of  the  5th-grade  con- 
trol group  and  the  special  5th-grade  group  was  practically  the  same 
(about  101  correct  solutions  in  the  ten  minutes  of  practice  time).  At 
the  end  of  the  ten  periods  of  practice,  the  average  score  of  the  control 
group  was  172,  while  that  of  the  special  group  was  180.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  a  great  difference  even  yet,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
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a  difference  of  eight  correct  solutions  at  that  level  represents  a 
larger  difference  in  attainment  than  a  difference  of  eight  solutions  a: 
the  level  at  which  the  test  began.  The  difference  is  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  the  6th-grade  groups.  The  control  group  began  with  an 
average  score  of  131  and  made  a  gross  gain  of  91,  while  the  selected 
group  began  30  multiplications  above  them  and  made  a  gross  gun  of 
107,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  two  groups,  in  average  scoit 
was  larger  at  the  close  of  the  practice  than  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
difference  is  all  the  greater  when  we  take  into  consideration  tk 
increased  difficulty  attending  improvement  as  the  upper  limit  is 
more  and  more  closely  approached. 

Inspection  of  the  curves  drawn  from  the  daily  averages  of  tht 
several  groups  reveals  a  check  in  their  rise,  located  at  the  sixth  period. 
which  came  on  a  Monday.  In  this,  the  influence  of  the  lack  of  prac- 
tice on  Saturday  and  Sunday  may  be  shown.  It  will  also  be  obsened 
that  this  loss  was  rather  quickly  made  up.  In  only  two  instances  did 
any  group  in  its  average  score  fall  below  a  score  which  it  had  already 
attained,  and  only  one  of  these  is  of  any  consequence.  This  happenec 
in  Room  6G,  or  the  6th-grade  control  group,  just  after  the  middle  o: 
the  second  week.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  room's  score  upon  Wednesday  of  that  week  was  due  to 
an  increased  enthusiasm  arising  from  a  general  agreement  among  tk 
pupils  that  they  would  see  how  good  a  record  they  could  make.  I: 
such  was  the  case,  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  enthusiasm  next 
day,  although  Friday's  score  in  turn  exceeded  the  high  score  made  on 
Wednesday.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  any  such  experiment  jus: 
what  part  is  played  by  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  subjects  (rivaln-. 
increase  and  decrease  of  interest,  ideals  of  accuracy,  etc.).  It  really 
does  not  matter  so  much,  however,  since  these  things  are  characteris 
tic  traits  which  enter  quite  intimately  into  the  work  of  learning,  s: 
that  to  try  to  eliminate  them  from  a  practice  experiment  like  this 
would  create  an  artificial  situation.  Since  the  aim  of  the  experiment 
was  to  see  how  much  improvement  these  children  could  make  in 
learning  these  particular  number  combinations  under  actual  school 
conditions,  it  was  considered  unwise  to  caution  them  against  doing 
things  which  they  otherwise  might  not  think  of,  and  for  that  reason 
nothing  was  said  about  practice  at  home  or  elsewhere  outside  of  the 
of  the  time  set  apart  for  it  in  the  schoolroom.  So  far  as  could  be 
learned  after  the  experiment  was  finished,  very  little,  if  any,  outside 
practice  was  engaged  in. 
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Results  of  the  Check  Tests 

To  secure  data  concerning  improvement  in  speed  and  accuracy, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  a  check  upon  the  experiment  in  general,  the  test 
which  has  been  described  above  as  the  initial  and  final  check  test 
was  given  to  all  the  rooms  which  took  part  in  the  practice,  as  well  as 
to  another  room  containing  pupils  of  the  same  grades,  but  which  did 
not  participate  in  the  practice  series  proper.  Tables  XXX  to 
XXXIII,  inclusive,  show  the  results  obtained  by  these  tests.  In 
interpreting  the  figures  given  in  the  last  two  columns  of  each  of  these 
tables,  namely,  the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  time  by  the 
accuracy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  smaller  the  figure,  the 
higher  the  degree  of  attainment. 

TABLE  XXX 
Residts  of  Initial  and  Find  Check  Tests.    Fifth-Grade  Pupils.    Room  5  7 


Pupil's 
Number 

PER  CF.NT.  OF 
ACCUJL/lCy 

mCE  IN  SECONDS 

TIME  +  ACCURACY 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Tnirial 

Final 

1 

96.9 
98.1 
99.4 
99.4 
97.5 
98.8 
99.4 
79.0 
94.4 

100.0 
99.4 
95.1 
98.8 
93.8 

100.0 
91.9 
99.4 
96.3 

100.0 
97.5 

100.0 
98.8 
96.9 
98.8 
95.1 

98.1 
99.4 
98.1 
93.8 
97.5 
99.4 
99.4 
83.3 
96.3 

100.0 
99.4 
96.9 
98.1 
97.5 
98.1 
96.3 
99.4 
98.1 

100.0 
99.4 
99.4 
98.1 
96.9 
98.1 
94.4 

802 

583 

1183 

660 

1170 

1350 

870 

1170 

836 

505 

690 

1710 

1000 

805 

1020 

1235 

705 

1030 

1590 

1125 

775 

900 

1155 

1035 

1070 

640 
327 
849 
364 
892 
888 
458 
814 
606 
445 
597 
616 
474 
652 
558 
944 
447 
740 
570 
825 
465 
486 
816 
647 
750 

8.3 
5.9 

11.9 

6.7 

12.0 

13.7 

8.8 

14.8 

8.8 

5.0 

7.0 

18.0 

10.1 

8.6 

10.2 

13.4 

7.1 

10.7 

15.9 

11.5 

7.7 

9.1 

11.9 

10.5 

11.3 

6.5 

2 

3.3 

3 

8.7 

5 

3.9 

6 

9.2 

10 

8.9 

11 

4.6 

13 

9.8 

14 

6.3 

16 

4.5 

17 

6.0 

18 

6.4 

19 

4.8 

20 

5.7 

21 

5.7 

22 

9.8 

23 

4.5 

24 

7.6 

26 

5.7 

27 

8.3 

28 

4.7 

29 

4.9 

32 

8.4 

37 

6.67 

41 

7.9 

Average 

Poorest 

Best 

97.0 

79.0 

100.0 

97.4 

83.3 

100.0 

959 

1710 

505 

608 
944 
327 

10.4 

18.0 

5.0 

6  5 
9.8 
3.3 

M 
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TABLE  XXXI 
Rtswits  cflnitMi  and  Pmal  Check  Tests.    SistltCraie  PupOs.    Room  6  G 


PES  CENT.  OF 
AOCUIACY 

TDCEIN  SECONDS 

TI1CE•^ACCDRACT 

No. 

Initkl 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Fnul 

1 

96.9 
99.4 
96.9 
969 
98.1 
96.9 
98.8 

1000 
98.8 
96.3 
98  8 
98.8 
95.1 
96  3 
98  1 
98.8 
98.8 
%  3 
98.8 
93.8 
97.5 
99.4 
87.1 
95.7 
95.7 

100.0 
96.3 
99.4 

95.1 
98.8 
99.4 
95.7 
93.2 
98.8 
79.0 
97.5 

100.0 
95.1 
94.4 
99.4 
96.9 

100.0 
95.1 
99.4 

100.0 
96.9 
95.1 
77.7 
95.1 
99.4 
%.9 

100.0 
92.6 
98.1 

100.0 
99.4 

520 
771 
545 
480 
780 
552 
605 

1050 
780 
561 
830 
630 
562 
940 
610 
548 
8,^0 
450 
725 
600 
840 
560 

1390 
950 
770 
490 
720 

1500 

315 
429 
505 
328 
245 
e05 
300 
625 
630 
405 
570 
400 
404 
835 
470 
315 
875 
364 
545 
260 
745 
420 
605 
775 
526 
280 
655 
955 

5.4 

7.8 
5.6 
5.0 
8.0 
5.7 
6.1 

10.5 
7.9 
5.8 
8.4 
6.4 
5.9 
99 
6.2 
5.6 
8.4 
4.7 
7.3 
6.4 
8.6 
5.6 

16.0 

10.0 
8.0 
4.9 
7.5 

15.1 

3.3 

2 

4.3 

3 

5.1 

4 

3.5 

5 

2.6 

6 

6.1 
3.8 

9 

64 

10 

65 

11 

4.3 

12 

6.0 

13 

40 

15 

42 

16 

84 

18 

49 

20 

3.2 

21 

8.8 

23 

3.8 

24 

5.7 

25 

3.4 

28 

7.8 

29 

4.2 

30 

6.2 

32 

7.8 

37 

5.7 

39 

2.9 

40 

6.6 

43 

9.6 

Avcrpge 

Poorest 

Best 

93.9 

87.1 

100.0 

96.0 

77.7 

100.0 

744 

1500 

450 

527.7 
955.0 
260.0 

7.33 
15.1 
4.5 

5.3 
9.6 
2.6 
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TABLE  XXXn 
Resuiis  9f  InUial  and  Pinal  Check  Tesls.    Special  Room 


FKRCENTOr 

No. 

ACCURACY 

TIME  IN  SECONDS 

TUE+ACCUXACY 

Grade 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final  ' 

1 

99.4 

98.8 

1042 

450 

10.5 

4.6 

2 

96.9 

99.4 

825 

510 

8.5 

5.1 

3 

96.3 

95.7 

703 

305 

7.3 

3.2 

4 

99.4 

100.0 

1341 

792 

13.8 

7.9 

5 

99.4 

99.4 

1170 

556 

11.8 

5.6 

6 

95.7 

99.4 

1178 

623 

12.3 

6.3 

V 

8 

99.4 

99.4 

805 

432 

8.1 

4.4 

10 

98.8 

99.4 

760 

406 

7.7 

4.1 

11 

97.6 

98.1 

883 

504 

9.1 

5.1 

13 

98.8 

97.5 

1053 

526 

10.7 

5.4 

14 

100.0 

100.0 

1232 

712 

12.3 

7.1 

15 

99.4 

98.8 

1070 

495 

10.8 

5.0 

31 

100.0 

99.4 

830 

600 

8.3 

6.0 

Average 

98.5 

98.9 

999 

531 

10.1 

5.3 

Poorest. 

95.7 

95.7 

1341 

792 

13.5 

7.9 

Best.... 

100.0 

100.0 

703 

305 

7.3 

3.2 

16 

96.9 

96.9 

863 

380 

8.9 

3.9 

17 

98.8 

99.4 

703 

317 

7.1 

3.2 

18 

99.4 

96.9 

457 

227 

4.6 

2.3 

19 

98.8 

98.1 

616 

304 

6.2 

3.1 

20 

99.4 

99.4 

590 

390 

6.0 

3.9 

21 

95.1 

96.3 

827 

460 

8.7 

4.8 

22 

98.1 

98.1 

765 

535 

7.8 

5.5 

VI 

23 
24 

97.5 
95.1 

96.9 
95.7 

856 
710 

485 
317 

8.3 
7.5 

5.0 

3.3 

25 

98.8 

98.8 

780 

328 

7.9 

3.3 

26 

98.8 

98.1 

540 

225 

5.5 

2.3 

27 

96.9 

99.4 

410 

215 

4.2 

2.1 

28 

98.8 

97.5 

621 

325 

6.3 

3.3 

29 

97.5 

94.4 

612 

290 

6.3 

3.1 

30 

99.4 

98.8 

685 

335 

6.9 

3.4 

32 

99.4 

100.0 

930 

548 

9.4 

5.5 

Average 

98.0 

97.8 

685 

355 

7.01 

3.6 

Poorest. 

95.1 

94.4 

930 

d4\S 

8.9 

5.5 

Best. . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

410 

215 

4.2 

2.1 
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TABLE  XXXm 
Resnits  oflniiial  and  Pinal  Check  Tests.    Room  5-6  P  {UnpracHced  Roam) 


FERCENT.  OF 

ACCUKACY 

1 

TDCEXNI 

XCOMD6 

TUCE: -3- ACCOSACT 

1 

Grade 

No. 

Initial 

Filial 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Fmal 

1 

96.9 

98.1 

945 

807 

9.8 

8.2 

2 

93.2 

98.1 

740 

642 

7.9 

6.5 

3 

100.0 

99.4 

1003 

912 

lO.O 

9.2 

4 

98.8 

95.7 

1144 

827 

11.6 

8.6 

5 

91.3 

95.7 

1183 

1120 

13.0 

11.7 

6 

97.5 

97.5 

952 

960 

9.8 

9.9 

V 

7 
8 

96.3 
98.1 

96.3 
99.4 

1190 
772 

1118 
683 

12.4 
8.9 

11.6 

6.9 

9 

96.9 

99.4 

1250 

1273 

12.9 

12.8 

10 

96.9 

95.7 

820 

805 

8.5 

8.4 

11 

96.3 

100.0 

825 

875 

8.6 

8.8 

12 

99.4 

96.3 

845 

687 

8.5 

7.2 

13 

96.9 

96.9 

1006 

912 

10.4 

9.4 

14 

98.1 

95.7 

1054 

933 

10.8 

9.8 

Average 

96.9 

97.4 

989 

897 

10.2 

9.2 

Poorest. 

91.3 

95.7 

1250 

1273 

13.0 

12.8 

Best 

100.0 

100.0 

740 

642 

7.9 

6.5 

15 

100.0 

98.8 

706 

642 

7.1 

6.5 

16 

99.4 

98.1 

875 

703 

8.8 

7.8 

17 

99.4 

99.4 

505 

475 

5.1 

4.8 

18 

100.0 

100.0 

805 

623 

8.8 

6.2 

19 

95.7 

93.8 

937 

834 

9.8 

8.9 

20 

100.0 

99.4 

1125 

742 

11.2 

7-5 

VI 

21 
22 

98.8 
95.1 

87.7 
98.8 

1332 
1026 

1110 

877 

13.5 
10.8 

12.7 

8.9 

23 

96.3 

96.9 

695 

820 

7.2 

8.5 

24 

98.1 

95.1 

660 

496 

6.7 

5.2 

25 

97.5 

99.4 

828 

706 

8.5 

7.1 

26 

98.1 

98.8 

1200 

875 

9.4 

8.9 

27 

98.1 

98.8 

440 

380 

4.5 

3.9 

Average 

98.2 

97.3 

835 

714 

8.51 

7.4 

Poorest. 

93.2 

93.8 

1332 

1110 

13.5 

12.7 

Best 

100.0         100  0    1 

440 

380 

4.5 

3  9 

1 

Nature  of  the  Improvement 

The  improvement  has  been,  of  course,  an  improvement  in  speed, 
because  the  accuracy  was  already  close  to  the  upper  limit  at  the  begin- 
ning of  practice.  Many  of  the  number  combinations  called  for  were 
already  known,  and  the  rest  could  readily  be  computed  mentally,  so 
that  any  inaccuracy  here  implies  carelessness  rather  than  lack  of 
knowledge.    The  activities  demanded  were  not  wholly  mental,  for  in 
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addition  to  the  computation  of  the  required  result,  in  case  it  was  not 
known,  there  was  demanded  the  physical  act  of  writing  it  down. 
Improvement  in  time,  therefore,  might  take  place  along  at  least 
two  lines;  (1)  a  product  once  learned  might  be  written  at  once,  ¥dth- 
out  the  loss  of  time  in  calculation,  and  (2)  there  might  be  a  gain  of 
speed  in  writing  the  results  upon  the  practice  sheet.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  larger  amount  of  gain  resulted  from  improvement  in  the  first 
direction,  though  there  were  instances  of  a  marked  saving  in  time 
through  the  development  of  a  more  expeditious  method  of  writing 
the  results,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  writing  the  two-place  products  in 
the  regular  order  of  the  tens'  digit  first,  instead  of  writing  the  unit 
figure  before  the  tens'  figure.  This  change  generally  took  place  when 
the  product  had  been  learned  so  that  the  calculation  of  it  was  no 
longer  necessary.  Of  the  different  practice  groups,  the  Sth-grade 
class  in  the  special  room  had  the  highest  average  per  cent  of  accuracy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  retained  it  until  the  close. 
The  special  6th-grade  made  no  gain  in  this  respect,  but  suffered  a 
slight  loss.  This  class,  however,  when  measured  by  the  single  score  of 
time  divided  by  accuracy,  shows  by  far  the  greatest  improvement, 
owing  to  its  remarkable  increase  in  speed.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this 
test,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  the  educational  tests  discussed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  average  score  (in  time  divided  by  accuracy)  of 
the  special  5th  grade  reaches  that  attained  by  the  6th-grade  pupils  of 
the  control  group,  though  considerably  lower  at  the  beginning.  Two 
weeks'  drill,  therefore,  has  brought  this  special  Sth-grade  group,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment  had  done  about  six  weeks  of  dth-grade  work,  up 
to  the  level  of  a  class  which  had  been  doing  the  regular  dth-grade  work  for 
seven  months. 

By  comparing  the  gains  made  in  the  practiced  groups  with  those 
made  by  children  of  the  same  grades  in  the  unpracticed  room,  the 
results  of  the  drill  are  readily  made  apparent.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  unpracticed  room  actually  does 
show  a  respectable  gain.  This  may  be  due  to  several  factors.  In  the 
first  place,  learning  occurred  in  connection  with  the  first  application 
of  the  test  and  some  of  the  combinations  learned  were  remembered. 
Again,  familiarity  with  the  method  of  the  test  had  been  acquired, 
which  would  result  in  a  saving  of  time.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
regular  work  of  the  schoolroom  in  arithmetic  had  afforded  incidental 
practice  in  multiplication,  and  the  two  weeks  of  training  might  well 
have  functioned  in  the  results  of  the  final  test. 
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Practice  and  Individual  Diffexences 
A  study  of  the  individual  learning  curves  obtained  in  this  multi- 
plication dirill,  as  well  as  of  the  curves  showing  the  daily  room  averages 
confirms  the  conclusion,  laid  down  by  so  many  investigators,  that 
practice,  so  far  from  equalizing  individual  differences^  tends  to 
increase  them.  To  the  pupil  with  high  initial  ability,  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  cases,  this  drill  has  given  opportunity  to  reach  an  even 
higher  degree  of  superiority.  Not  much  change  of  rank  has  taken 
place.  In  general,  those  who  led  at  the  initial  test  also  led  in  the 
final.  If  the  two  grades  of  the  special  room  are  treated  as  one  group, 
it  wiQ  be  seen  that  the  highest  three  individuals  in  the  initial  test 
occupy  their  respective  positions  in  the  final  test,  with  no  change  of 
rank  at  all.  The  correlation  between  pupils'  ranks  in  the  two  tests, 
for  the  special  room,  figured  by  the  "foot-rule"  method  is  .63,  which 
by  the  conversion  table  gives  us  a  Pearson  correlation  of  r« .  84.' 

Our  results  then,  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  above,  are  in  com- 
plete accord  with  those  of  other  investigators  who  have  found  faigb 
initial  ability  no  barrier  to  profit  by  training,  and  practice  in  any 
given  performance  more  efficient  in  case  of  those  with  high  initii] 
ability  in  the  desired  performance,  granted  only  that  the  high  initial 
ability  does  not  represent  a  close  approach  to  the  upper  limit  already 
obtained  by  previous  practice.   To  quote  from  Wells: 

''.  .  .  A  superior  performance  at  the  beginning  of  special 
practice  is  not  necessarily,  or  even  probably,  attained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  prospects  for  further  improvement.  A  high  initial 
efficiency  may  carry  with  it  as  much  or  more  prospect  of  improve- 
ment under  special  practice  than  a  low  one.  It  was  not  braiose 
the  favored  individual  had  had  more  of  the  general  experience 
enabling  him  to  meet  the  experimental  situation  better,  but  be- 
cause he  possessed  the  native  ability  to  profit  more  by  such  expe- 
rience, general  and  special,  past  and  future.  Not  practice,  but 
practiceiMlUyy  is  responsible  for  the  superior  position  of  sudi  an 
individual ;  and,  in  broader  aspect,  not  education,  but  educability/ 

*  For  process  of  calculating  correlatkm  by  the  "foot-rule"  method,  and  for  coaver- 
8km  table,  see  Whipple's  Manual,  Part  I,  pp.  42-44. 

^  Wells,  F.  L.  The  relation  of  fwactice  to  individual  differences.  Amuric&m 
J9mnal  of  PsychaUgy,  23:75-8$. 

Abo  see,  Thonidike,  £.  L.  The  effect  of  practice  in  the  case  of  a  purdy  Intd- 
lectual  function.   Ammcan  Journal  of  Psychohgy,  18 :374r-384. 

Donovan,  M.  E.  and  Thomdike,  £.  L.  Improvement  in  a  practice  ezpenment 
under  school  conditions.    American  Journal  of  Psychology,  24:426-428. 

For  a  complete  treatment  of  the  learning-curve,  see  Thomdike,  K  L.  EducaMonal 
PsycMogy,  Volume  II,  The  Psychology  of  Learning;  and  for  the  effect  of  practice  upon 
individual  differences  ice  Volume  III  of  the  same  work,  Worh  and  Patiguo  and  Indtti- 
dual  Di^erencis. 


CHAPTER  VI 

RESULTS  OF  THE  MENTAL  TESTS 

In  this  chapter  will  be  discussed  the  results  of  a  few  of  the  tests^ 
which  were  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  special  room,  as  well  as  to  those 
in  the  control  groups.  The  tests  treated  here  are  more  general  in  their 
nature  than  those  which  were  described  in  Chapter  IV,  and,  being 
psychological  rather  than  educational,  they  show  primarily  differ- 
ences in  native  ability,  rather  than  in  ability  which  has  been  developed 
by  training  in  some  special  line. 

Logical  Memory 

Whipple's  '^Marble  Statue  test"*  is  a  test  for  logical,'  or  *sub- 
stance'  memory,  or  what  is  known  as  'memory  for  ideas.'  A  simple 
version  of  the  story  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  is  read  to  the  subject, 
who  has  previously  been  warned  to  give  close  attention  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  reproduce  what  he  hears.  The  test  is  scored  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  ideas  satisfactorily  reproduced,  rather  than 
upon  an  exact,  verbatim  reproduction  of  the  passage  as  presented. 
The  story  is  made  up  of  67  standard  divisions,  each  one  of  which  con> 
stitutes  an  'idea.*  The  reproduction  is  scored  by  comparing  it  with 
the  standard  idea-divisions  of  the  original  passage.  Table  XXXIV 
shows  the  results  of  this  test.  Reproduction  was  begun  immediately 
after  the  passage  had  been  read,  and  the  score  is  expressed  as  the 
number  of  ideas  satisfactorily  reproduced. 

This  test  was  given  in  the  experimental  room  on  October  26,  and 
in  the  other  rooms  on  January  24,  or  three  months  later.  Notwith- 
standing this  handicap  in  time,  the  superiority  of  the  selected  group  is 
clearly  evident.  As  was  the  case  in  the  majority  of  the  educational 
tests,  the  5th-grade  class  of  the  special  room,  in  median  score,  exceeds 
the  total  group  of  6th-grade  pupils. 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  mental  tests,  see  G.  M.  Wliipple,  Classes  for  Gifted 
CkUdren,  1919. 

*  liafMiol  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests,  PL  11. 
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TABLE  XXXIV 
MarhU  Stttm  TaL    IwmMcU  ReproducHat^. 


Number  of  Ideas  JUpnimai 


mnuK  OF  injFLLS 

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Save 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

Total 

Control 

17-18 

3 
0 

4 
5 
5 
8 
6 
1 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
4 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

1 

3 

6 

2 

8 

4 

9 

7 

7 

2 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i<^-2n 

0 

21-22  

0 

2W4 

0 

25-26 

0 

27-28 

0 

29-30 

1 

31-32 

2 

33-34 

2 

35-36 

0 

37-38 

1 

39-40 

3 

41-42 

4 

4.V-I4 

1 

45-46 

0 

47-48 

0 

49-50 

0 

51-52 

1 

Sum 

30.30 
30.79 
17-48 

49 

28.75 
29.39 
17-42 

15 

35.50 
35.40 
27-48 

33.10 
32.98 
18-51 

60 

31.50 
31.59 
18-51 

15 

Group: 

MedisB 

Avenge 

40.30 
38.53 

Rann 

30-51 

•       "O*^  •••••••••• 

Bonsek's  Reasoning  Tests 

In  order  to  compare  ability  in  certain  forms  of  reasoning,  mon 
particularly  selective  judgment,  Bonser's  Tests  III,  V,  and  VI  were 
used.  Those  parts  of  Test  III  which  were  given  consist  of  two  sets  of 
ten  sentences  each,  with  a  significant  word  omitted  from  each  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  pupU;  and  two  sets  of  ten  sentences  in  each  of  wluch 
are  placed,  one  above  the  other,  two  significant  words,  one  of  which 
would  give  an  erroneous  meaning  to  the  sentence  and  is  to  be  crossed 
out  by  the  pupil  so  as  to  make  the  sentence  read  correctly  (Test 
III,  Aa,  Ab,  Ba  and  Bb).  Bonser  says  that  this  test  involves  recogni- 
tion and  selection  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  purpose  as  the  dominant 
factor,  and  that  the  activity  tested  is  that  of  accuracy  and  spon- 
taneity in  recognizing  resemblances  between  the  known  of  experience 
and  the  unknown  of  new  situations.    Test  V,  A  and  B,  consists  of  two 
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series  each  of  ten  reasons  why  some  given  statement  is  true.  Some  of 
these  reasons  are  correct,  others  irrelevant  or  incorrect,  and  the  pupil 
is  to  select  the  correct  ones.  Test  VI  contains  two  sets,  of  three  series 
each  of  definitions  for  a  given  thing  or  term  (some  correct,  others 
incorrect  or  irrelevant)  from  among  which  the  pupil  is  to  select  those 
that  are  correct.  In  giving  these  tests,  as  well  as  in  scoring  them, 
Bonser's  directions  were  observed  precisely.'  The  tests  were  given 
first  in  the  special  room,  and  the  time-limit  for  each  of  the  tests  in  the 
other  rooms  was  fixed  at  the  number  of  seconds  which  it  took  the  first 
pupil  in  the  special  room  to  finish  that  test.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amalgamated  scores  for  all  three  of  the  tests,  i.e.,  the  scores  made 
by  each  pupil  in  the  different  tests,  combined  into  a  single  score  by 
adding. 

TABLE  XXXV 
Bonser^s  Reasaning  Tests;  III^  F,  and  VI.    Combined  Scores 


NUMBER  OF  PUPU^S 

Fifth  Grade 

( 

k 

Sixth  Grade 

Score 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

1-5 

1 
2 
5 
6 
2 
7 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
4 
11 
4 
2 
5 
8 
4 
4 
5 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 

0 

6-10 

0 

11-15 

0 

16-20 

0 

21-25 

0 

26-30 

0 

31-35 

3 

36-40 

0 

41-45 

1 

46-50 

0 

51-55 

4 

5vV60 

1 

61-65 

2 

66-70 

0 

71-75 

0 

76-80 

2 

81-85 

1 

86-90 

0 

91-95 

1 

Sum 

35.64 

36.64 

5-91 

45 

30.30 

33.46 

5-91 

15 

43.50 

46.17 

27-76.5 

43.50 
40.28 
15-95 

53 

40.00 
35.02 
13-86 

15 

Group: 
Median 

55.00 

Average 

58.86 

Range 

31.5-95 

*  Bonser,  F.  G.  The  Reasoning  Ability  of  Children  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
School  Grades,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  37,  pp.  3-18. 
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These  tests  were  given  in  the  special  room  on  the  Sth,  6th,  and  /tli 
of  December,  and  in  the  regular  rooms  a  month  later.  According  to 
the  results,  the  pupils  of  the  special  room  were  distinctly  superior  to 
the  others  in  selective  judgment,  and  it  is  once  more  the  case  tla: 
the  special  5th  grade  excelled  the  score  of  the  whole  6th-grade  groiip. 

Equivalent  Proverbs 

Another  of  the  tests  used  was  the  "Equivalent  Proverbs  Test" 
This  test  was  given  in  three  parts,  each  consisting  of  a  series  of  weE- 
known  English  proverbs  and  a  series  of  African  or  Axabian  proverl^. 


TABLE  XXXVI 
Equwdent  Proverbs  Test,    Cofkbined  Scares 


NX7MBER  OF  PUPn.S 

Fifth  Gnid< 

10 

Sixth  Grade 

Score 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

580-599 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
3 
0 
0 
2 
0 
3 
2 
3 
5 
1 
5 
7 
2 
2 
8 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

3 
3 
2 
0 
2 
2 
0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

1 
2 
0 
1 
4 
1 
6 
5 
11 
8 
3 
3 
2 

0 

560-579 

0 

420-559 

0 

400^19 

0 

380-399 

0 

360-379 

0 

340-359 

0 

320-3.^9 

0 

300-319 

0 

280-299 

0 

260-279 

0 

240-259 

0 

220-239 

0 

200-219 

0 

180-199 

0 

160-179 

2 

140-159 

1 

120-139 

1 

100-119 

1 

80-  99 

0 

60-79 

7 

40-59 

3 

20-39 

0 

Sum 

145.0 

163.4 

419-40.5 

45 

156.0 

177.8 
419-60 

14 

132.4 

117.0 

190.2-40.5 

115.0 

135.6 

576-39.6 

52 

118.60 

148.75 

576-39.6 

15 

Group: 
Median 

72.9 

Average 

90.0 

Ranffe 

177-41.7 

•^"•■o^  •  •  •  • 
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arranged  in  parallel  columns.  The  task  was  to  find  for  each  English 
proverb  the  equivalent  proverb  in  the  other  list.  In  some  respects 
this  test  is  similar  to  Bonser's  reasoning  tests,  in  that  it  may  be  said  to 
test  ability  in  seeing  relationships  in  verbal  expressions.  Each  of  the 
three  parts  was  given  separately  to  all  the  rooms  at  practically  the 
same  time,  and  was  scored  by  dividing  the  time  in  seconds  required  to 
finish  it  by  the  number  of  correct  identifications.  The  three  scores  for 
each  pupil  in  this  manner  were  then  added,  to  afford  a  single  final 
score.  Since  each  score  by  this  method  represents  the  time  required 
for  one  correct  solution,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  higher  figures 
represent  the  lower  scores. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  over  which  these  scores  are  scattered, 
and  the  irregularity  of  their  distribution,  there  is  for  each  grade  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  median  and  the  average.  Each 
of  the  special  grades,  however,  shows  marked  superiority  over  its 
control  group,  and  the  difference  seems  somewhat  greater  in  case  of 
the  6th  grade.  In  that  grade,  however,  two  individuals  in  the  control 
group  succeeded  in  making  better  scores  than  were  made  in  the 
selected  group. 

WORD-BUILDINO 

Whipple's  "Word-building  Test"*  might  have  been  considered 
among  the  language  tests  discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  for  successful  per- 
formance in  this  test  is  conditioned  to  some  extent  upon  size  and 
readiness  of  vocabulary.  In  addition,  Whipple  says  that  "it  is  one 
that  calls  for  ingenuity  and  active  attention;  it  might  fairly  be  said  to 
demand  that  ability  to  combine  isolated  fragments  into  a  whole,  which 
Ebbinghaus  has  declared  to  be  the  essence  of  intelligence  and  for  the 
measurement  of  which  he  devised  his  well-known  'completion 
method.'  "  This  test  is  given  in  two  parts,  by  means  of  two  blanks, 
one  of  which  calls  for  the  combining  of  words  from  the  letters  a,  e,  o, 
b,  f»,  /;  the  other  from  the  letters  e,  a,  t,  r ,  /,  p.  The  aeobmt  blank  is 
given  first,  followed  by  the  eairlp  blank,  and  five  minutes  is  allowed 
for  each.  The  score  of  the  individual's  performance  is  the  sum  of  the 
legitimate  words  formed  from  the  two  lists.  This  test  was  given  to  the 
experimental  room  on  October  24,  and  to  the  other  rooms  about  three 
months  later. 

« Mamtal,  Part  H,  pp.  274-283. 
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TABLE  XXXVn 
Ward'BmUini  Test.    Combined  Scares  of  Bath  Lists 


NTTMBEB  07  FUTXLS 

1 

Fifth  Grad< 

. 

■» 

Sixth  Grade 

Score 

Total 

Control 

Selected 

Total 

Contxol 

Sdected 

2-  3 

1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
7 
5 
6 
4 
6 
5 
4 
2 
1 
1 
3 
0 
0 

0 
.  0 
0 
1 
1 
0 

1 

2 
0 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
2 
7 
5 
7 
7 
3 
10 
2 
6 
3 
1 
1 
0 

0 

4-  5 

0 

6-  7 

0 

»-  9 

0 

10-11 

1 

12-13 

1 

14-15 

0 

16-17 

0 

lS-19 

2 

20-21 

0 

22-23 

1 

24-25 

2 

26-27 

4 

28-29 

1 

30-31 

0 

32-33 

1 

34-35 

1 

36-37 

1 

Sum 

20.29 
19.50 
2-33 

47 

18.62 
19.06 
2-33 

14 

22.5 
21.0 
9-29 

22.40 
22.14 
9-37 

56 

21.57 
21.27 
9-34 

15 

Group: 
Medi'^n 

26.50 

Avers  ge 

24  70 

RjUIKt 

10-37 

a-v^Ma^x  ••••••••It 

With  this  test,  as  with  the  preceding  one,  the  special  6th-grade 
dass  shows  a  somewhat  larger  difference  in  its  favor  than  does  the 
special  5th-grade.  If  we  take  into  account  the  difference  in  time,  it 
seems  fair  to  say  that  the  special  5th  grade  shows  a  median  and  an 
average  score  practicaUy  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  6th  grade;  spe- 
cially so  since  the  percentile  curves  of  word-building  published  by 
Whipple  show  that,  at  the  age  of  these  pupils,  the  growth  for  three 
months  in  ability  in  this  test,  as  measured  by  the  median  score,  is 
approximately  one  word.  When  this  correction  is  applied  to  the 
median  and  average  scores  of  the  control  groups,  the  superiority  of  the 
selected  group  is  more  clearly  revealed.  It  is  true,  however,  that  four 
individuals  in  the  5th-grade  control  group  made  a  higher  score  than 
was  made  by  any  member  of  the  special  class  in  the  same  grade* 
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Summary 

The  results  of  the  tests  described  in  this  chapter  go  to  show  that 
bright  children  excel  ordinary  ones  in  such  things  as  logical  memory 
and  selective  judgment,  as  well  as  in  performance  in  the  school  sub- 
jects, as  was  shown  in  Chapter  IV.  In  other  words,  the  differences 
between  the  top  tenth  of  the  children  in  the  middle  grades  and  the  rest 
of  the  children  in  those  grades,  are  differences  which  to  a  great  extent 
depend  upon  heredity,  rather  than  upon  training.  The  same  thing  is 
indicated  by  the  results  of  the  practice  test  discussed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  as  well  as  by  those  of  a  great  number  of  other  mental  tests 
which  were  given  throughout  the  year,  but  which  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  discuss,  inasmuch  as  a  complete  description  of 
them  has  been  published  elsewhere.  The  evidence  of  all  the  tests 
strongly  suggests  that  the  intellectual  differences  between  bright  and 
mediocre  children  are  of  such  an  amount 'that  they  practically  may  be 
considered  qualitative  as  well.  At  any  rate  the  results  of  the  tests 
indicate  that  gifted  children  have  mental  powers  which  are  sufficiently 
different  from  those  of  average  children  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  pedagogy  of  gifted  children  must  include  a  special  adaptation  of 
method  to  their  peculiar  needs.  The  nature  of  this  adaptation  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AS  ADAPTED  TO  TSS. 
INSTRUCTION  OF  GIFTED  CHILDREN 

While  we  have  a  few  accounts  of  the  operation  of  spedil  dasss  In 
gifted  children,  almost  nothing  has  been  said  concemia^  t!b£  ^^ 
pedagogy  of  such  classes.  It  would  seem  that  this  phase  of  tlie  vnt 
has  so  far  received  but  little  attention  in  comparison  withOo^^^ 
has  been  given  to  plans  for  organization,  suggestions  for  prognmsij 
study,  and  discussions  of  the  special  aims  to  be  attained  b'^  ^«^<^ 
ting  the  brighter  pupils.  Very  much  more,  too,  has  been  written  ibom 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  such  rooms  tlian  aSwav^ 
methods  by  which  those  results  were  secured.  This  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  such  modifications  of  teactuxvg-'met.Vi&u 
seem  advisable  in  the  conduct  of  a  special  room,  or  class,  for  childrtn 
of  better  than  normal  ability.  Its  conclusions  are  haseA  UTxt!!  ft* 
results  of  plans  which  were  definitely  tried  out  in  the  experimentaL 
room,  observation  of  three  other  special  rooms  for  svipenoi  c^&m- 
conferences  with  a  few  teachers  of  such  rooms,  and  correspoodeua 
with  supervising  officers  and  teachers  having  such  rooms  in  charge- 

Of  the  few  studies  of  this  particular  problem  which  are  availiiAt. 
one  grew  out  of  the  work  of  the  special  room  esta\>Ais^ed  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1910,'  and  was  reported  by  Miss  Flora  Unricb,  ixrbo  had\^ 
room  in  her  care.  Miss  Unrich  says  in  her  article  that  soon  afte 
entering  upon  her  work  with  these  pupils  she  took,  an  inveatory  d 
their  mental  equipments  and  characteristics,  their  strengtlis  an 
their  weaknesses,  and  concluded  that  the  qualities  -which  she  need* 
to  implant  in  them  were  self-control,  self-helpfulness  (adaptabilit> 
concentration,  and  continuity.  She  attempted,  then,  to  devcY 
self-he'.pfulness  by  doing  nothing  for  a  child  which  he  could  do  1 
himself;  and  to  develop  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  continrnt^ 

>Sm  Charter  IL 
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not  allowing  her  pupils  to  do  anything  in  a  desultory  way,  or  to  leave 
anything  unfinished.  For  training  in  concentration  she  gave  them 
practice  in  doing  work  while  recitations  were  going  on.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  treatment,  as  she  says,  her  pupils  developed  in  power 
to  concentrate,  to  select  (form  judgments),  and  to  examine  them- 
selves, as  well  as  in  will  to  finish  what  they  had  once  begun.  In  order 
that  these  pupils  might  have  no  opportunity  to  form  habits  of  indo- 
lence, whenever  any  assigned  task  had  proved  too  easy  they  were  at 
once  provided  with  additional  material  difficult  enough  to  enlist  a 
deeper  interest  and  call  out  greater  efforts.  Of  the  32  pupils  who 
were  enrolled  in  this  room,  25  accomplished  two  years  of  work  during 
the  year  it  was  in  session.  This  gain,  says  Miss  Unrich,  was  made 
possible  "by  avoiding  all  mechanical  teaching,  appealing  to  the 
reason  and  judgment  of  the  pupils,  reducing  all  drill  to  a  minimum, 
studying  carefully  in  advance  the  entire  year's  course,  and  selecting 
kindred  facts  and  subjects.  This  made  much  correlation  possible, 
and  prevented  dissipation  and  side-tracking  of  the  pupils'  energies, 
by  presenting  such  material  when  it  could  be  effectively  assimilated." 
Other  features  which  were  stressed  are  free  and  independent  expres- 
sion, power  of  initiative,  careful  self-censorship,  conscientious  effort, 
confidence  placed  in  the  pupils  and  understood  by  them  to  be  met  in 
only  one  way,  individualization  of  instruction,  and  adjustment  of  the 
work  to  individual  needs.* 

An  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Martha  Adler  describes  an  attempt 
to  adapt  methods  of  instruction  to  bright  pupils  which  was  made  in 
Public  School  7  7,  New  York  City.  The  premise  underlying  the  exper- 
iment was  that  "pupils  of  advanced  intelligence  should  not  only  make 
more  rapid  progress  than  those  of  younger  mental  age,  but  that 
methods  of  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  mental  maturity." 
Seventy  Ist-grade  boys,  about  to  begin  the  second  half  of  the  1st- 
grade  work,  were  tested  by  Goddard's  1911  Revision  of  the  Binet 
Scale.  The  35  boys  who  tested  highest  were  placed  in  Class  A,  or  the 
advanced  section;  and  the  others  were  assigned  to  Class  B,  the  regular 
section.  In  describing  the  work  of  these  two  sections.  Dr.  Adler 
sa}^: 

t  Unrich,  Flora.  A  year's  work  in  a  "superior**  claM.  PsycMcgUal  Oimc, 
5:  Januaiy,  1912,  245-250. 
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In  each  class  progress  was  made  at  a  rate  commensoizt! 
with  the  abilities  of  the  children.  In  Class  A,  particular  super- 
vision was  given  to  the  instruction  in  reading  and  in  the  wriuq 
of  phonetic  elements  leading  to  spelling,  the  purpose  being  to 
replace,  at  an  early  stage,  low-grade  by  high-grade  habits. 
Audible  lip-preparation  of  new  reading-matter  and  pointing  to 
the  words  with  the  fingers  are  usually  permitted  with  youo^ 
pupils.  Silent  reading,  with  eye-recognition  of  the  words  vii 
substituted  at  an  early  stage.  Rapid  reading  and  though: 
getting  were  secured  by  various  devices,  and  a  maturity  i: 
development  was  noted  which  is  not  customary  with  yousz 
pupils.  The  synthetic  method  of  writing  phonograms  ijsuall; 
precedes  the  analytic  resolution  into  the  letter  elements  by  i 
considerable  period.  In  the  present  instance,  it  was  possible 
to  combine  these  methods  at  a  much  earlier  time  than  is  cos- 
tomary.  In  the  work  in  arithmetic  it  was  noted  that  a  mud 
shorter  period  was  needed  by  the  pupils  for  objective  wort 
and  it  was  not  a  difficult  task  for  them  to  acquire  the  more 
advanced  work." 

In  the  same  school,  out  of  a  class  of  eighty-nine  4th-grade  boys  were 
selected  the  36  who  made  the  best  showing  in  a  selected  list  of  menta.' 
tests.  These  were  placed  in  a  special  section  and  their  teacher  was 
told  to  advance  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  their  abilities.  Concern 
ing  the  methods  used  in  this  advanced  section,  the  author  of  the 
study  says: 

''In  the  advanced  section  special  effort  was  made  to  engender 
the  higher  habits  of  independent  study;  the  selection  of  tlie 
main  thought  of  a  paragraph  or  page,  the  organization  of  minor 
details  around  larger  topics,  and  the  cultivation  of  initiative  in 
the  use  of  a  textbook  and  other  aids  to  study  were  particularly 
emphasized.  Combining  the  work  of  the  latter  half  of  tk 
fourth  grade  with  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  was  success^ 
fully  done  by  the  teacher."* 

A  teacher  in  one  of  the  'preparatory  centers'  of  Baltimore  in  speak- 
ing of  the  methods  used  in  her  classes  and  in  the  school  in  general,  say> 
that  one  of  the  chief  aims  is  that  the  pupils  develop  habits  of  prompt- 
ness and  concentration  and  a  general  ideal  of  self-reliance,  and  that 
concentrated  attention  for  a  short  time  makes  for  rapid  progress 
Certain  specific  helps  are  provided  in  teaching  children  how  to  study, 

*  Adler,  Martha.  Mental  tests  used  as  a  basis  for  the  clasaificarion  of  school 
children.   low,  ofEduc.  Psych.,  5:  January,  1914,  22-2S. 
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for  example,  study  periods  in  school,  even  when  not  assigned  by  the 
schedule,  that  teachers  may  see  which  children  lack  power  of  concen- 
tration and  give  helpful  suggestions  to  them.  The  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  ask  questions  about  their  individual  difficulties  only 
after  they  have  made  a  real  effort  to  solve  them,  and  spontaneous 
effort  at  accomplishment  and  comprehension  is  looked  upon  as  much 
more  valuable  than  what  is  done  at  the  teacher's  detailed  direction.^ 
With  this  reference  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  educational  litera- 
ture as  an  introduction,  we  may  undertake  a  more  detailed  considera- 
tion of  the  adaptation  of  method  to  the  distinctive  needs  of  supernor- 
mal children.  So  closely,  however,  b  the  question  of  method 
connected  with  that  of  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher  that  we  are 
perhaps  justified  in  delaying  the  main  issue  for  a  moment  in  order  to 
make  way  for  some  consideration  of  the  qualities  which  should  be 
sought  for  in  choosing  a  teacher  for  a  special  room  of  gifted  children. 

The  Teaches 

It  is  but  expressing  a  truism  to  say  that  the  most  retarded  pupils 
are  those  who  are  naturally  brightest.  Almost  any  teacher  who  is 
possessed  of  the  requisite  amount  of  patience  can  develop  a  dull 
pupil  to  a  level  relatively  near  the  limit  of  his  ability,  but  teachers  who 
do  not  at  times  retard  the  brightest  members  of  their  classes  are  rare. 
Efficient  teaching  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  ablest  pupils  are  to 
make  full  use  of  their  powers.  Again,  any  marked  departure  from 
the  usual  program  is  likely  to  fail  unless  the  teacher  or  other  authority 
who  has  it  in  charge  b  forceful  and  intelligent,  and  able  to  command 
the  respect,  not  only  of  the  pupils  but  also  of  the  patronizing  com- 
munity in  general;  and  under  present  conditions  a  special  room  for 
gifted  children  represents  such  a  departure. 

Efficiency  in  teaching  depends  upon  broad  scholarship,  adequate 
preparation,  and  strong  personality,  all  of  which  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance for  the  kind  of  work  which  we  are  considering.  The  teacher, 
in  order  to  be  successful  in  instructing  very  bright  children,  must  be 
well-grounded  :n  educational  theory  and  professional  knowledge. 
She  must  know  how  to  adapt  her  instruction  to  the  varying  needs  of 

*  Patterson,  M.  Rose.  A  preparatory  center  in  Baltimore;  William  Rhinehart 
School  No.  52.   Atlantic  Rduc,  Jour,,  12:  January,  1917, 234-2JS. 
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her  pupils.  She  must  be  able  to  work  out  a  definite  lesson  plan,  m 
order  that  both  she  and  the  pupils  may  have  an  exact  undersUndiD^ 
of  just  what  is  to  be  done,  and  waste  no  time  in  aimless  floundering. 
She  must  have  the  ability  to  discern  relative  values  and  to  lift 
important  topics  into  prominence  from  the  mass  of  details.  No 
matter  how  much  experience  she  may  have  had,  she  must  still  preseivt 
the  experimental  attitude  and  be  capable  of  noticing  wherein  hei 
methods  must  differ  from  those  which  she  would  use  under  ordinarr 
circumstances;  and  must  remember  that  many  of  the  conventional 
ideas  of  method  and  technique  that  obtain  in  ordinary  teaching  dc 
not  apply  to  gifted  children  in  a  special  room,  especially  since  their 
initiative  is  so  marked.  In  a  word,  she  must  have  so  profited  bj 
professional  training  as  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to  recognize  the 
special  pedagogical  and  psychological  problems  connected  with  her 
work. 

The  wealth  of  associations  which  bright  children  possess,  and  their 
quickness  in  forming  others,  are  features  which  often  make  them  a 
source  of  real  difficulty  in  ordinary  schoolrooms  and  for  ordinary 
teachers.  The  teacher  in  the  special  room  for  such  children,  if  she  b 
to  command  the  respect  of  her  pupils  or  cause  them  to  work  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  powers,  must  have  had  a  broad  general  training  and  a 
wide  range  of  information.  So  far  as  the  children  in  our  experimental 
room  were  concerned,  they  did  a  great  deal  of  outside  reading,  much  of 
which  was  more  mature  in  character  than  the  reading  of  ordinaiy 
children  of  the  same  age.  This  resulted  in  the  asking  of  a  great  many 
questions,  which  covered  a  broad  field.  Of  course,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  even  the  best-informed  teacher  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  all 
the  questions  brought  to  her  by  a  score  of  very  bright  children,  but 
she  should  be  able  to  answer  a  reasonable  number  of  them  and  should 
know  where  to  look  for  information  to  answer  most  of  the  remainder 

No  less  important  is  the  matter  of  personality.  To  choose  a 
teacher  for  capable  children  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  alone,  placing 
them  in  charge  of  a  normal-school  or  college  graduate  of  weak  per- 
sonality and  slender  teaching  resources  is  to  invite  disaster.  In  order 
to  develop  the  powers  of  gifted  children  to  their  fullest  capacity, 
the  teacher  of  those  children  must  possess  an  individuality  stionz 
enough  to  challenge  those  powers.  Energy  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  are  needed  in  any  schoolroom,  but  nowhere  are 
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they  so  much  needed  as  in  the  education  of  bright  children.  A  lack  of 
them  makes  the  development  of  self-reliance,  industry,  and  initiative 
among  the  pupils  almost  an  impossibility. 

The  qualities  which  have  been  discussed  above  are,  it  must  be 
admitted,  precisely  those  qualities  which  make  for  good  teaching  in 
any  room,  special  or  regular.  So  far  as  these  factors  go,  none  of  them 
is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  teacher  of  capable  pupils.  The  point 
that  is  made  here,  however,  is  that  gifted  children  require  an  especially 
strong  teacher — one  who  ranks  high  in  scholarship,  preparation,  and 
personality — and  that,  whereas  a  teacher  of  lower  rank  in  any  of  these 
particulars  might  do  very  well  in  an  ordinary  room,  she  would  not  be 
capable  of  securing  adequate  results  in  a  room  such  as  that  upon 
which  this  study  is  based. 

Method 

What  b  true  of  the  teacher  is  also  true  of  method  of  the  special 
room.  None  of  the  methods  which  are  to  be  described  could  be  said 
at  all  times  to  be  out  of  place  in  an  ordinary  schoolroom;  but  it  is  true 
that  some  methods,  more  than  others,  must  characterize  the  instruc- 
tion of  supernormal  children,  while  other  methods  must  receive  more 
emphasis  than  would  be  placed  upon  them  in  teaching  ordinary  chil- 
dren in  regular  rooms. 

The  most  common  modification  of  method  which  was  reported 
in  my  correspondence  with  supervising  officers  and  teachers  of  special 
rooms  for  gifted  children,  is  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  drill.  To  the 
question  on  this  point  answers  were  secured  from  20  persons  actually 
engaged  in  supervising,  or  giving  instruction  to,  such  rooms  or 
classes.  In  all  but  four  instances  there  was  reported  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  amount  and  relative  importance  of  drill-work,  as 
compared  with  ordinary  schoolroom  procedure.  Two  of  these  four 
exceptions  came  from  special  teachers  of  arithmetic,  one  from  a 
teacher  of  grammar,  and  one  from  a  room-teacher  giving  instruction 
in  all  the  common  branches.  Eleven  teachers  reported  a  lessening 
of  drill  in  all  subjects;  history  received  specific  mention  three  times  in 
this  connection;  geography,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  were  each 
mentioned  twice;  bookkeeping  once,  and  "memory- work"  once.  The 
most  common  estimate  of  the  amount  of  this  decrease  was  50  per  cent. 
A  few  put  it  at  one  third  or  one  fourth,  but  the  typical  answer  was  "SO 
per  cent  in  all  subjects."    One  departmental  teacher  of  arithmetic. 
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who  teaches  both  a  bright  group  and  an  average  group,  reported 
that  for  some  time  she  had  been  making  a  careful  study  of  tlus 
particular  question,  and  had  been  keeping  a  record  of  the  drill-time  b 
each  of  the  two  groups.  As  a  result,  she  found  that  the  time  spent  in 
drill  with  the  bright  class  was  just  48  per  cent  of  that  in  the  ordioaiy 
class. 

A  priori^  since  gifted  children  grasp  principles  and  concepts  more 
quickly  than  ordinary  children  do,  not  so  much  drill  is  necessary  is 
their  education  as  in  that  of  children  of  ordinary  ability.  WMe 
gifted  children  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  drill  in  the  skiD  sub- 
jects, care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  required  to  drudge  througl 
long  lists  of  grammatical  or  arithmetical  exercises  in  order  to  'fasten' 
principles  which  are  already  well  understood  and  known  by  them. 
The  very  fact  that  the  bright  child  is  quicker  to  see  things  than  other 
children  are,  goes  to  indicate  that  he  needs  less  drill  than  they  ^o. 
Experimental  evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  that  practice  increases 
differences  in  performance  (see  Chapter  V),  and  it  is  a  coroilaiy  to 
this  that  practice  is  more  efficient  in  the  case  of  able  children,  and 
hence  less  of  it  is  needed  to  attain  any  set  standard. 

One  of  the  teachers  who  had  charge  of  a  5th-grade  dass  from 
which  a  number  of  the  brightest  pupils  had  been  selected  loi  ik 
experimental  room,  and  who  kept  the  same  class  as  a  6th  grade  the 
next  year,  remarked  to  the  author  that  the  removal  of  these  pupils 
had  made  much  more  drill  necessary  in  her  room.  Similar  opinions 
were  expressed  by  the  other  5th-grade  and  6th-grade  teachers  whose 
best  pupils  had  been  transferred  to  the  special  room.  Obviously  this 
indicates  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  teachers  are  misled  by 
the  performance  of  bright  pupils  and  give  less  drill  than  ordinary  chil- 
dren need;  or,  if  they  spend  time  for  the  drill  which  b  needed  by  aver- 
age and  dull  children  they  waste  the  bright  pupils'  time.  All  in  all 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  practice  of  greatly  reducing  the 
amount  of  drill,  which  is  shown  above  to  obtain  quite  generally  in  the 
instruction  of  gifted  children,  is  readily  justified. 

Formal  review  is  ordy  another  form  of  drill,  and  what  has  been  said 
in  the  discussion  of  drill  will  apply  to  review  also.  In  the  ordinary 
schoolroom  it  quite  often  happens  that  the  teacher  will  resort  to  i 
period  of  drill,  or  to  a  formal  review,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  filhflg 
up  time  which  otherwise  she  would  not  know  what  to  do  with.  The 
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author's  experience  in  observing,  and  teaching  in,  the  special  room 
convinced  him  that  for  such  children  the  most  efficient  kind  of  drill  is  a 
short  and  very  intensive  one,  and  that  there  should  be  rather  frequent 
reviews  of  that  character,  instead  of  less  frequent,  more  formal,  and 
longer  ones.  In  such  a  room  neither  drill  nor  review  should  be  given 
unless  at  a  suitable  time,  for  a  clearly  understood  reason,  and  after 
careful  planning,  and  never  for  the  purpose  of  simply  using  up  time; 
and  as  less  drill  is  necessary  for  gifted  children,  so  also  is  less  review 
needful. 

Aside  from  decreasing  the  amount  of  review  and  drill,  the  most  fre- 
quently reported  change  in  method  is  a  lessened  amount  of  explanation^ 

* 

including  lessened  attention  to  detail  in  the  development  of  a  new 
topic.  This  was  mentioned  as  a  lei  d  ig  feature  in  the  adaptation  of 
method  by  12  out  of  21  persons  from  whom  information  was  obtained. 
The  following  is  a  typical  statement:  ''Explanation  doesn't  have  to  be 
entered  into  so  minutely,  or  have  to  be  repeated  as  with  ordinary 
pupils.  They  grasped  so  much  more  quickly  that  time  was  saved 
thereby."  Said  another:  "They  get  it  at  one  'exposure.'  "  One 
teacher  estimated  that  bright  pupils  require  from  a  third  to  a  half  the 
amount  of  explanation  necessary  in  teaching  ordinary  ones,  and 
another  expressed  the  figure  as  55  per  cent. 

Since  one  of  the  chief  purposes  in  the  establishment  of  special  rooms 
for  gifted  children  is  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  as 
diligently  as  ordinary  children  have  to  work  to  get  their  tasks  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  readily  seen  that  too  much  explanation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  would  defeat  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  such  a  room.  Again, 
if  the  program  of  the  special  room  involves  a  saving  in  time,  economy 
in  teaching  must  be  featured,  as  well  as  economy  in  learning.  Any 
time,  then,  which  is  spent  by  the  teacher  in  explaining  what  is  already 
perfectly  known  by  the  pupils  or  in  considering  details  which  are  of  no 
importance  or  which  could  easily  be  worked  out  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves, contributes  to  the  defeat  of  another  important  aim. 

A  common  form  of  over-explanation  consists  in  giving  too  much 
attention  to  illustration.  The  danger  of  this,  even  in  an  ordinary  room, 
has  been  so  well  pointed  out  by  Professor  Adams  that  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  following  paragraph  from  one  of  his  works,*  especially 
since  it  so  well  applies  to  the  teaching  of  bright  children: 

*  Adams,  J.    Exposition  and  lUusUration  in  Teacking,  p.  395. 
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**.  .  .  There  is  the  danger  of  over-illostratioii.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  regard  it  as  an  established  principle  that  erery 
point  that  arises  must  be  illustrated,  whether  it  offers  any  dif- 
ficulty or  not.  What  is  perfectly  clear  already  needs  no  iDos- 
tration  as  a  nuitter  of  exposition.  A  straightforward  statement 
of  fact  dealing  with  elements  that  come  well  within  the  pupil's 
range  should  not  be  illustrated,  so  long  as  the  teacher's  purpose 
at  the  time  is  only  to  get  the  pupil  to  understand.  Indeed,  it  s 
possible  that  by  illustrating  what  requires  no  illustration  the 
teacher  may  cause  needless  difficulties  to  arise,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  eager  and  attentive  pupils.  Accustomed  to 
attach  a  meaning  to  all  that  the  teacher  says,  such  pupils  are 
apt  to  think  that  since  he  makes  so  much  of  the  point  he  is 
laboring,  there  must  be  something  in  it  which  they  do  not  yet 
perceive,  and  they  may  grope  about  for  a  meaning  that  is  not 
there." 

A  mistake  which  is  very  likely  to  be  made  by  the  teacher  who  is 
placed  in  charge  of  a  room  of  gifted  pupils  for  the  first  time,  is  to  forget 
the  relatite  importance  of  details.  This  often  occurs  because  the  teach- 
er, finding  her  pupils  able  to  assimilate  a  great  variety  of  facts  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time  and  seeing  great  possibilities  in  the 
direction  of  thoroughness,  is  carried  away  by  that  as  an  ideal,  and  in 
her  enthusiasm  expects  her  pupils  to  master  every  detail  which  she 
places  before  them  or  which  is  found  in  their  textbooks,  without 
regard  to  the  relative  value  of  those  details.  This  results  in  a  waste  of 
time  and  a  dissipation  of  energy.  Successful  teaching  in  a  special 
room  for  bright  children  must  take  into  account  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  different  topics  and  make  a  proportionate  division  of 
time.  Instead  of  an  encyclopedic  treatment  of  the  content  subjects, 
there  should  be  an  intensive  study  of  the  main  topics,  supported  by 
many  of  the  details  as  secondary.  In  mastering  the  main  topics, 
bright  students  will  acquire  most  of  the  important  details  spontan- 
eously, but  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  first-rate 
and  tenth-rate  facts  in  making  her  assignments  and  drawing  up  her 
lesson-plans. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  method  as  adapted  to  gifted  chil- 
dren, is  provision  for  the  development  of  initiative^  self-reliance^  and  free 
expression.  These  characteristics,  of  course,  have  their  place  in  the 
ordinary  schoolroom,  but  it  is  in  a  room  of  the  t3rpe  which  we  are 
describing  that  they  are  capable  of  their  fullest  development  and  must 
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receive  the  greatest  emphasis.  Many  of  the  teachers  with  whom  I 
have  corresponded  have  mentioned  the  use  of  these  traits,  and  some 
have  furnished  me  with  concrete  examples  of  how  they  have  been 
enabled  to  develop  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  their  pupils  and  to  make 
it  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  school.  Thus  one  says:  ''The  children 
are  required  to  get  information  for  themselves  through  silent  reading 
more  than  ordinary  children  of  this  grade  (4b) ,  and  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  their  ability  to  discuss  what  they  have  read."  Another  says: 
''The  children  take  more  initiative.  They  use  the  material  we  have  at 
hand  more  freely."  Another:  "Far  less  explaining  is  necessary,  for 
these  children  are  able  to  help  themselves  and  they  often  work  out  new 
subjects  in  grammar  and  arithmetic.  This  is  the  most  successful 
side  of  my  work." 

The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  the  letter  of  a  teacher  of  a 
special  room  for  bright  children  in  the  Bigelow  School,  of  Boston. 

"In  presenting  a  subject  I  have  been  able  to  dispense  with 
detailed  explanations  which  I  have  found  necessary  in  regular 
grade  work.  The  children  are  quick  to  grasp  a  new  idea,  and  to 
apply  previously  taught  principles.  Also  the  children  do  more, 
and  I  less,  of  the  work  than  is  possible  in  a  regular  grade.  For 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  history — after  the  children  have  been 
trained  how  to  study,  I  assign  a  subject.  The  child  studies  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  selects  what  to  him  are  the  essentials,  and 
presents  them  to  the  class.  He  must  have  reasons  for  his 
selection,  and  knowledge  enough  to  answer  any  question. 
Dependence  on  self  is  the  thing  we  strive  to  cultivate."* 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  development  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  school  children  that  has  come  under  the  author's  immediate 
observation  was  in  the  "opportunity  class"  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Jessie  B.  Marshall,  of  the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Normal  School.  This 
class,  which  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  study,^  was 
composed  of  very  bright  children  from  the  fourth  grade.  In  a  geogra- 
phy lesson  upon  the  hard-wood  lumber  industry  of  Kentucky,  one  of 
the  boys  took  a  pointer,  went  to  the  map,  and  gave  a  very  well- 
planned  and  coherent  discussion  of  the  hard-wood  timber  region  of 
Kentucky,  the  different  varieties  of  trees  found  there,   and  the 

*  Letter  from  Miss  S.  H.  Lynch,  Bigelow  School,  Boston. 
'  See  Chapter  n. 
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methods  of  putting  the  lumber  upon  the  market.  Opportunity  vu 
given  to  the  class  to  ask  him  questions,  most  of  which  were  prompiV 
answered.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  discussion,  he  took  charge  of  tbe 
class,  asking  them  questions  connected  with  the  day's  lesson,  so  tkt 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  taught  that  lesson  to  his  fellow-pupik 
The  same  method  was  used  in  an  arithmetic  class,  where  another  boy, 
who  had  been  previously  appointed  for  that  purpose,  dictated  origisii 
problems  to  the  class,  oversaw  their  solution,  corrected  the  mistakes, 
and  gave  help  to  such  members  of  the  class  as  seemed  to  be  in  need 
of  it. 

These  three  things — lessened  drill,  lessened  explanation,  and  i^ 
mented  initiative — according  to  the  reports  which  I  have  received,  art 
the  most  prominent  features  of  method  as  adapted  to  the  peculir 
situation  of  a  special  room  for  gifted  children.  In  addition  to  thee 
there  are  at  least  two  other  important  principles  which  have  beer; 
mentioned  by  a  few  teachers,  and  which  have  been  made  use  of  inoui 
own  experimental  room. 

The  first  of  these,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  I  shall  call  the  "^'sd- 
ple  of  application"  meaning  by  that  the  endeavor  to  encourage tbe 
pupils  in  all  possible  ways  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  already 
acquired  by  them,  in  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge.  In  my 
experience  in  teaching  these  chi  dren,  I  found  the  step  of  'application' 
following  the  development  of  a  principle,  a  very  easy  one  for  them  to 
make,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  apply  each  principle  to  as  wide  a 
field  as  possible.  When  it  could  be  done,  arithmetical  principles  weic 
taught  as  closely  as  possible  in  connection  with  their  applications.  To 
illustrate,  in  the  textbook  which  was  used  in  arithmetic  in  the  Sth 
grade,  cancellation  was  treated  as  a  separate  topic,  having  a  sectioQ 
devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  principle  involved  and  a  list  of  prob- 
lems for  drill.  But  before  this  section  of  the  textbook  had  bees 
reached,  opportunity  was  seen  for  the  introduction  of  cancellation, 
and  it  was  explained  to  the  class,  somewhat  casually  at  first,  as  a 
method  of  saving  time  in  connection  with  a  certain  problem.  This 
process  was  repeated,  until  after  the  class  had  seen  the  method  used  a 
few  times  they  were  perfectly  able  to  use  it  for  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  possible  to  omit  almost  all  of  the  section  of  the  textbook 
which  was  devoted  to  that  subject.  To  make  sure  that  the  children 
are  making  use  of  the  knowledge  which  they  have,  the  teacher  should 
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allow  the  pupils  to  tell  what  they  know  about  the  subject  under  dis* 
cussion,  even  if  they  go  into  details  which  are  in  advance  of  the  lesson 
for  the  day.  The  conventional  treatment  of  the  child  who  '^goes 
ahead  of  the  lesson"  in  his  recitation  is  to  restrain  him.  It  has  been 
our  experience,  however,  that  much  advantage  is  secured  by  allowing 
children  to  anticipate  advance  matter  in  this  way.  It  prevents  waste 
of  time  later  in  teaching  the  children  what  they  already  know,  and  it 
gives  the  teacher  opportunity  to  discover  what  connections  already 
formed  in  the  child's  mind  are  available  as  means  of  approach  to  new 
material. 

Another  feature  of  the  instruction  in  the  experimental  room  has 
been  the  conscious  effort  to  Uach  as  much  as  possible  by  principles 
instead  of  by  more  or  less  detached  facts.  For  instance,  the  5th-grade 
textbook  in  geography  treated  the  difference  in  rainfall  on  the  sides  of 
the  Coast  Ranges  of  the  western  United  States  by  simply  mentioning 
the  fact,  without  explaining  the  principle  of  the  loss  of  moisture  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  clouds  from  the  sea  over  a  mountain  range.  This 
principle  was,  however,  developed  by  the  class,  so  that  a  few  weeks 
later,  when  the  geography  of  the  Amazon  valley  was  being  studied,  the 
class  was  able  to  deduce  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  from  the 
text's  simple  statement  of  the  difference  in  rainfall  on  the  sides  of  the 
Andes.  Similar  methods  were  used  in  physiology,  and,  indeed, 
wherever  possible. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  special 
adaptations  of  method  in  the  experimental  room,  a  few  other  features 
may  be  mentioned.  There  was  a  persistent  attempt  to  take  into 
account  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  topics  and  portions 
of  subject  matter  and  to  make  a  corresponding  distribution  of  time 
and  emphasis  among  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest  saving  of  time  has 
been  effected  by  the  quickness  with  which  the  children  learn,  which 
has  made  it  possible  to  dispense  with  the  long  explanations  that  would 
otherwise  be  necessary.  There  was  a  persistent  attempt,  therefore,  to 
get  at  the  root  of  the  matter  as  quickly  as  possible,  without  wasting 
any  time  in  needless  explanation.  When  it  was  found,  as  it  often  was, 
that  the  pupils  were  already  perfectly  familiar  with  a  principle  for 
whose  development  the  course  of  study  or  the  textbook  provided  an 
extended  amount  of  formal  drill,  the  drill  was  correspondingly 
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shortened.  Again,  it  was  often  discovered  that  the  children  already 
knew  enough  about  an  advance  topic  to  render  unnecessary  asy 
detailed  development  of  it. 

As  nearly  as  we  could  estimate,  the  amount  of  drill  was  by  tliest 
methods  lessened  about  50  per  cent  in  all  subjects  except  fonni 
grammar,  where  the  reduction  was  about  30  per  cent.  In  place  i 
having  all  the  pupils  solve  all  the  problems  given  to  illustrate  ead 
topic  in  arithmetic,  approximately  a  third  of  them  were  omittd. 
Much  use  was  made  of  the  practice  of  having  one  pupO  worku 
example  at  the  board  where  it  would  command  the  concentrated 
attention  of  the  class.  Many  original  problems  were  set  and  sohtc 
by  the  pupils;  and  very  often,  in  order  to  provide  problems  diftcii: 
enough  to  call  forth  real  effort,  they  were  assigned  from  textboob :: 
a  grade  higher  than  the  one  in  use.  In  particular  more  "thou^: 
problems"  were  given. 

In  geography  and  history,  the  reviews  by  questions  furnished  ir 
the  book  were  frequently  replaced  by  reports  given  by  members  oi  the 
class  upon  supplementary  readings  covering  the  same  ground.  Tbr 
principle  of  application  was  also  often  made  use  of  in  review  in  difier- 
ent  subjects,  and  was  so  used  whenever  it  seemed  advisable,  whetkr 
at  the  bes:inning  or  at  the  close  of  a  lesson  or  during  its  development. 
In  reviewing  history  in  the  6th  grade,  each  child  gave  a  report  worked 
out  by  himself,  on  two  separate  periods.  These  reports  were  well- 
developed;  the  manner  of  presenting  the  facts  were  in  most  cases  very 
good,  and  original  comments  and  comparisons  were  made. 

The  teacher  found  it  possible  to  correlate  lessons  to  a  much  great' 
degree  than  in  an  ordinary  room,  and  it  was  also  possible  to  do  more 
supplementary  work.  Outlines  of  lessons  were  frequently  worked  out 
by  the  pupils.  Sometimes  this  was  done  in  advance  by  pupils 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  their  outlines  then  used  before  tk 
class  as  the  basis  of  the  assignment.  Much  less  testing  was  necessary 
in  developing  a  lesson  with  these  children  than  would  have  been 
required  with  ordinary  ones,  and  our  selected  pupils  were  easily  led  to 
develop  topics  by  wholes.  Since  it  was  possible  for  the  teacher  toini 
many  more  points  of  contact  with  the  interests  of  these  children,  it 
was  much  easier  for  her  to  make  the  work  concrete  and  real.  She^ii^ 
not  find  it  nearly  so  difficult  to  stimulate  their  interest  as  to  keeo  i^ 
within  due  bounds. 
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DiSCIFUNE 

Closely  connected  with  methods  of  teaching  is  the  question  of  dis- 
cipline. I  have  answers  from  twelve  teachers  of  bright  children  to  the 
question:  "Does  the  instruction  of  bright  children  present  any  pecu- 
liar problems  of  discipline?"  The  practically  unanimous  testimony  of 
these  teachers  is  to  the  effect  that,  far  from  presenting  any  problem, 
discipline  in  the  gifted  room  need  hardly  be  considered.  One  teacher 
says  that  bright  children  must  be  kept  very  busy,  and  are  frequently 
inattentive  because  they  already  know  what  is  being  explained. 
Another  sa3rs  that  the  only  difficulty  in  this  respect  is  a  tendency  to 
interrupt  one  another  in  discussion,  and  that  this  is  probably  due  to 
their  interest  in  the  subject.  Some  typical  answers  are  quoted:  "It 
is  the  most  orderly  school  I  have  ever  taught."  "We  have  no  trouble 
with  regularity  of  attendance,  punctuality,  or  discipline.  We  try  very 
hard  to  make  our  class  an  inspiration  to  the  school."  "I  never  had 
better  order  and  it  is  the  same  whether  I  am  in  or  out  of  the  room.  I 
feel  sure  better  discipline  in  all  schools  could  be  secured  if  pupils  were 
divid  d  a  cording  to  their  ability."  Our  experience  with  our  own 
group  of  bright  children  was  quite  in  line  with  this  testimony,  for  at 
no  time  did  the  question  of  discipline  need  any  consideration. 
A  though  one  of  the  6th-grade  boys  had  been  a  source  of  trouble 
during  the  previous  year,  after  he  was  transferred  to  the  special  room 
his  conduct  was  uniformly  good.  While  this  change  may  have  been 
due  to  other  causes,  rather  than  to  his  being  placed  in  the  s  )ecial 
room,  the  fact  is  not  without  significance.  An  exactly  similar  case  was 
reported  to  me  from  the  class  in  the  Louisville  Normal  School,  and  I 
am  very  strongly  led  to  believe  that  the  conduct  in  school  of  a  boy 
who  is  both  bright  and  mischievous  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
putting  him  into  a  special  room  where  he  might  have  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  powers  and  to  form  habits  of  industry  and  attention. 

Because  it  is  argued  by  some  that  the  segregation  of  bright  chil- 
dren in  special  rooms  tends  to  develop  priggishness,  clannishness,  ego- 
tism, and  vanity,  and  because  the  possession  of  such  undesirable 
characteristics  by  bright  children  would  greatly  modify  the  teacher's 
method  of  dealing  with  them,  information  was  sought  as  to  whether 
bri  ht  children  possess  these  traits  in  any  inordinate  degree,  and 
whether  there  b  any  noticeable  tendency  toward  their  development 
among  those  who  have  been  placed  in  special  rooms.    Opinions  upon 
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these  points  were  secured  from  ten  teachers  of  these  rooms.  Eight  cf 
them  report  that  their  pupils  are  not  snobbish  and  priggish,  and  that 
segregation  has  not  developed  undemocratic  attitudes  or  sentiment 
Two  say  that  in  their  classes  the  children  do  exhibit  these  egotistk 
traits;  one  that  she  notices  them  "in  a  marked  degree."  Both  these 
teachers  taught  the  same  group  of  children,  however,  one  as  a  spcdil 
teacher  of  history,  the  other  of  geography,  in  a  school  under  depart- 
mental organization.  An  interesting  paragraph  from  one  of  the  letten 
in  answer  to  this  question  is  quoted: 

"I  feel  sure  that  egotism  and  priggishness  axe  not  developei 
but  only  a  proper  amount  of  personal  pride  to  do  welL  They 
are  just  ordinary,  healthy  children,  and  are  just  like  normal 
children,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  their  fondness  for  read- 
ing. I  notice  in  the  plavground  they  enjoy  each  other's  com- 
pany, but  they  are  not  clannish  about  it."* 

Terman  secured  extensive  information  concerning  31  very  bright 
children  from  their  teachers.  Twenty-two  of  these  children  were 
reported  as  not  spoiled  or  vain,  five  as  spoiled,  and  two  as  somewhat 
spoiled.  No  statement  was  made  about  the  remaining  two.  As  a 
result  of  his  inquiry,  Terman  says: 

''According  to  testimony  of  their  teachers;  such  children  are 
fully  as  likely  to  be  healthy  as  average  children;  their  ability  is 
far  more  often  general  than  special;  they  are  studious  above  the 
average;  really  serious  moral  faults  are  not  common  amons 
them;  they  are  nearly  always  socially  adaptable;  are  sought 
often  as  playmates  and  companions;  they  are  leaders  far  oftener 
than  other  children;  and  notwithstanding  their  many  really 
superior  qualities,  they  are  seldom  vain  or  spoiled."' 

So  far  as  the  pupils  in  our  room  at  Urbana  were  concerned,  in  gen- 
eral  they  presented  the  appearance  of  ordinary  children  and  had  the 
same  social  characteristics,  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
entirely  normal.  One  or  two  mild  cases  of  egotism  were  noted,  but 
these  could  be  explained  by  conditions  at  home  and  had  been  devel- 
oped before  the  children  entered  the  experimental  room.    So  far  as  our 

*  Letter  from  Miss  Helen  M.  Richardson,  George  Putnam  School,  Boston. 

*  Terman,  L.  M.  Mental  hygiene  of  exceptional  children,  Pedaiogieal  Semimaj, 
22:529-537. 
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experience  goes,  it  agrees  with  the  burden  of  evidence  that  bright  chil- 
dren are  not  made  vain  or  conceited  by  placing  them  in  a  room 
organized  especially  to  meet  their  peculiar  needs.  It  is  perfectly  legi- 
timate for  able  children  to  feel  an  honest  pride  in  their  achievements, 
and  there  is  actually  less  chance  for  them  to  acquire  a  feeling  of  super- 
iority in  a  room  in  which  they  are  thrown  into  competition  with  their 
equals,  than  in  an  ordinary  room  where  they  stand  out  as  clearly 
superior  to  their  schoolmates. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  have  examined  the  distinctive  features  of  that 
special  method  of  instruction  to  which  gifted  pupils  are  entitled,  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  mental  and  educational  tests  which  have 
previously  been  described. 

It  has  been  shown  that  for  a  special  room  for  bright  children  is 
demanded  an  exceptionally  able  teacher — one  who  possesses  broad 
scholarship,  adequate  professional  preparation,  and  a  strong  and 
commanding  personality. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
work  of  instruction  in  such  rooms,  the  chief  modifications  of  method 
which  are  being  made  use  of  in  pracuce  are  the  lessening  of  drill,  the 
lessening  in  amount  and  detail  of  explanation,  and  greater  provision 
for  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Other  important  features  are 
the  provision  of  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  make  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  they  have  already  gained,  and  the  emphasizing  of  broad, 
underlying  principles  rather  than  more  or  less  unrelated  facts.  The 
difference  in  importance  of  the  various  topics  and  portions  of  subject 
matter  demands  a  corresponding  difference  in  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  them  and  in  emphasis  placed  upon  them. 

There  are  no  peculiar  problems  of  discipline  connected  with  the 
admuiibiration  of  a  special  room  for  gifted  children,  nor  do  the  pupils 
of  such  rooms  exhibit  any  inordinate  amount  of  clannishness,  prig- 
gishness,  vanity,  or  e^^otism. 


CHAPTER  VTII 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

• 

The  experimental  part  of  this  study  has  demonstrated  that  dul- 
<iren  representing  the  top  tenth  of  the  school  jx>puIation  of  the  middle 
grades,  on  a  proper  basis  of  selection,  are  able  to  accomplish  two  yeais 
of  the  ordinary  school  work  of  those  grades  in  one  year,  nsder  t 
mediocre  teacher  and  with  average  conditions  of  supervision  aod 
equipment,  without  any  undue  strain  or  any  depredation  in  \ht 
quality  of  their  work  when  measured  by  the  standard  educational 
scales  and  tests  as  well  as  by  the  methods  ordinarily  used  in  the 
schooL   It  has  also  been  shown  that  gifted  children  excel  in  regularity 
of  attendance,  and  that  their  segregation  in  a  special  room  practically 
eliminates  the  problem  of  discipline  and  does  not  tend  to  develop  in 
them  egotism,  vanity,  dannishness,  or  priggishness.    The  results  of 
the  practice  test  described  in  the  text  confirm  the  opinion  of  previous 
investigators  that  practice,  so  far  from  decreasing  individual  differ- 
ences, tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  them.    Tests  in  the  funda- 
mental subjects  of  the  school  course  have  quite  uniformly  shown  tlut 
the  children  in  the  experimental  room  in  the  Leal  School,  taken  as  a 
group,  have  an  ability  equal  to  that  of  ordinary  children  a  year  older 
than  they,  and  the  same  advancement  was  shown  in  the  results  of  the 
mental  tests.    All  the  evidence  at  hand  points  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
mental  differences  between  superior  and  average  children  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  in  their  instruction  a  special  adaptation  of  method  is 
necessary,  the  leading  features  of  which  have  just  been  indicated. 

In  summarizing  the  more  specific  details  of  our  study,  it  is  desir- 
able to  offer  certain  definite  suggestions  concerning  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  spedal  rooms  for  gifted  children.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  offered  upon  the  basis  of  the  author's  observation  of  the 
work  of  the  experimental  room  throughout  the  year,  upon  the  results 
of  the  educational  and  psychological  tests  which  were  applied  by  tbe 
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other  investigators,  and  upon  present  practice  in  rooms  of  the  same 
kind  as  ascertained  by  correspondence  with  teachers  and  school 
officials  in  charge  of  them. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  enrollment  of  a  special  room  for  gifted  pupils  should  represent 
a  selection  of  approximately  the  top  ten  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  school 
population  in  the  grades  which  are  to  be  represented. 

To  put  this  statement  into  terms  of  the  intelligence  quotient; 
enrollment  in  the  special  room  should  be  limited  to  children  who 
possess  an  intelligence  quotient  of  at  least  1 15.  In  practice  this  would 
mean  the  segregation  of  approximately  the  top  tenth. 

2.  Health  should  be  an  important  factor  in  the  selection  of  the  pupils. 
While,  as  has  been  shown,  the  pupils  of  our  own  room  were  under 

no  undue  strain  and  suffered  no  impairment  of  health,  it  may  readily 
be  seen  that  the  purposes  for  which  a  special  room  is  organized,  and 
the  methods  by  which  those  purposes  are  attained,  are  such  as  to 
render  it  inadvisable  for  highly  nervous  or  sickly  children  to  be 
included  in  its  membership.  This  consideration  was,  of  course,  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  selected  our  pupils,  so  that  the  children  in 
the  experimental  room  represented  at  least  average  conditions  of 
health  and  physique. 

3.  The  method  of  selecting  gifted  pupils  should  be  by  mental  tests, 
not  by  teachers*  estimates  of  the  pupils'  ability  or  estimates  by  school 
administrators  from  school  marks. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  of  results  of  the  mental  tests  which 
have  been  described  in  Chapter  VI  will  show  that  a  few  individuals 
consistently  made  low  scores.  These  same  individuals  made  low 
scores  in  the  educational  tests,  and,  likewise,  if  the  selection  had  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  possession  of  an  intelligence  quotient  of  at 
least  lis,  instead  of  on  the  opinion  of  the  school  authorities,  they  are 
just  the  ones  that  would  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  special  class. 
It  is  the  presence  of  these  pupils  that  in  large  part  accounts  for  the 
wide  range  of  scores  that  our  selected  group  shows  in  the  various 
tables.  It  often  happens  that  a  certain  superficial  glibness  passes  for 
intelligence  to  such  an  extent  that  a  teacher  is  readily  deceived,  or  that 
a  good  memory  conceals  the  lack  of  ability  to  reason.  These,  or  other, 
factors  may  creep  in  to  warp  a  teacher's  judgment  of  the  abilities  of 
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any  particular  pupfl,  with  the  result  that  when  the  selection  is  made 
for  a  special  class  on  the  basis  of  a  teacher's  opinion,  whether 
expressed  in  class  marks  or  otherwise,  it  may  readily  happen,  as  it  did 
in  this  instance,  that  some  pupils  are  selected  who,  although  they 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  high  marks  in  their  school  work  when 
proceeding  at  the  usual  rate,  are  able  only  with  difficulty  to  keep  up 
with  the  naturad  pace  of  those  who  are  really  mentally  fit  for  segrega- 
tion as  superior  pupils.  Mental  tests,  on  the  other  hand.,  do  furnish 
an  impersonal  ai  d  sdeatific  method  of  selection,  which  takes  into 
account  only  intelle  tu  il  ability.^ 

4.  The  teacher  of  a  special  room  for  gifted  children  must  possess  a 
large  fund  of  general  information. 

Broad  general  information  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  with  the 
wide  range  of  questions  which  are  the  result  of  the  wealth  of  associa- 
tions which  bright  children  possess  and  the  extended  field  of  their 
interests,  as  well  as  to  make  use  of  points  of  contact  which  would  not 
be  available  in  the  instruction  of  ordinary  children  and  which  obvious- 
ly ought  to  be  capitalized. 

5.  The  teacher  must  have  had  adequate  foundation  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education. 

This  is  essential  in  order  that  economy  in  teaching  and  in  learning 
be  brought  about  through  definite  plans  of  work,  and  through  the 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  understand  and  carry  out  those 
special  adaptations  of  method  which  are  suited  to  the  education  of 
gifted  children. 

6.  The  teacher  must  be  characterized  by  energy,  erUhusiasm^  and  an 
inspiring  personality. 

In  order  to  develop  in  these  chDdren  the  necessary  habits  of  seif- 
reliance,  industry,  and  initiative,  the  teacher,  on  her  part,  must 
exhibit  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  must  have  a  personality  such  as 
to  inspire  her  pupils  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  and  to  challenge 
them  to  summon  all  their  powers. 

7.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  a  special  room  should  be  carried  along 
with  it  in  its  advancement,  and .  hoidd  remain  with  it  as  long  as  it  retains 
its  organitation. 

>  Professor  Whipple  has  Rccndy  placed  on  the  maiket  a  fpedal  pamphlet  of 
groap  teiU  for  the  adectioa  of  gifted  chlkUea,  partiaikriy  in  the  4th,  5th  and  6th 
grades. 
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This  arrangement  makes  for  economy  of  time,  in  that  it  becomes 
unnecessary  for  the  pupils,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  characteristics,  methods,  and  requirements  of  a 
new  teacher;  nor  is  any  time  lost  by  the  teacher  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  new  set  of  pupils.  It  also  permits  greater  freedom 
in  the  organization  of  subject  matter  from  year  to  year  in  the  course. 

8.  The  special  room  should  be  equipped  with  movable  desks,  and 
should  be  well  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  globes,  pictures,  and  other 
aids  to  study. 

The  use  of  movable  desks  gives  much  more  freedom  of  movement 
to  the  pupils,  and  makes  possible  much  greater  variety  in  conducting 
the  exercises  of  the  school.  If  the  pupils  have  access  to  books  for 
supplementary  reading,  maps,  globes,  and  other  illustrative  material, 
their  study  will  be  more  independent,  and  they  will  have  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  work  for  themselves. 

9.  In  the  special  room  for  gifted  children,  drill  should  be  decreased  by 
about  50  per  cent. 

Correspondence  with  teachers  shows  this  to  be  a  prevalent  prac- 
tice in  rooms  of  this  kind,  and  corroborative  evidence  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  work  of  the  experimental  room.  Results  of  learning 
tests  indicate  that  practice  is  more  efficient  in  the  case  of  those  who 
already  possess  high  initial  ability. 

10.  Likewise,  explanation  should  be  reduced  about  50  pet  cent  in 
amount,  and  needs  to  be  given  in  much  less  detail  than  to  ordinary  pupils. 

This  is  also  the  common  practice  in  special  rooms  for  gifted  pupils. 
It  is  justified  by  the  quickness  with  which  the  children  learn  and  by 
their  greater  ability  in  perceiving  relationsliips. 

11.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  the  pupils' 
initiative. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  education  of  bright  children  is  the 
increase  of  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  initiative  on  their  part,  with 
a  consequent  insistence  upon  self-reliance  and  free  expression. 

12.  Much  use  should  be  made  of  the  *prifpciple  of  application.' 

In  carrying  out  this  principle,  pupils  must  be  encouraged  in  all 
possible  ways  to  make  immediate  and  practical  application  of  what 
they  have  learned,  in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  and  in  the 
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Other  activities  of  the  schoolroom.  In  particular,  the  teacher  may 
often  very  advantageously  make  use  of  this  principle  in  provision  for 
review. 

13.  Instrudion  should  be  as  muck  as  possible  by  broody  mnderiymg 
principles,  rather  than  by  detached  facts. 

This  is  an  important  principle  in  all  teaching,  but  it  can  be  realized 
to  a  much  greater  extent  with  bright  children  than  with  ordinary 
oneSy  and  consequently  needs  to  receive  greater  emphasis  in  their 
instruction. 

14.  An  important  feature  of  the  teacher's  method  is  the  development 
of  a  proper  perspective  of  the  material  of  instruction. 

This  implies  the  ability  to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  topics  and  pieces  of  subject  matter  in  order  to  make  a  proper 
distribution  of  time  and  energy  among  them  and  to  insure  that  the 
more  important  topics  receive  the  greater  attention. 

15.  The  teacher  of  the  special  room  for  bright  children  need  pay  biU 
little  attention  to  discipline,  beyond  seeing  to  it  that  the  pupils  have  work 
enough  to  keep  them  busy. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  giving  instruction  to 
special  groups  of  bright  children  is  practically  unanimous  to  the  effect 
that  no  disciplinary  troubles  are  encountered.  While  bright  children 
sometimes  cause  trouble  in  ordinary  rooms,  because  of  the  lack  of 
employment,  when  they  are  placed  in  a  room  where  they  have  plenty 
of  work  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  where  they  must  exert  them- 
selves to  keep  up  with  their  fellows,  their  idleness  gives  place  to 
industry,  and  they  cease  to  give  any  trouble  on  the  score  of  conduct. 
The  only  recommendation  that  needs  to  be  made  upon  this  point, 
then,  b  that  the  teacher  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  have  work  enough  to 
occupy  their  time. 

16.  If  any  of  the  pupils  in  the  special  room  seem  to  be  devdoping 
egotistic  tendencies,  the  teacher  should  apply  the  *  social  check.* 

Contrary  to  the  impression  entertained  by  some,  segregation  of 
superior  children  does  not  inevitably  develop  in  them  undemocratic 
ideas  and  attitudes.  Quite  the  opposite,  for  in  fact  there  is  more 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  feeling  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  bright  child  in  the  regular  room  than  in  the  special  room. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  bright  child  stands  out  conspicuously 
above  his  fellows,  his  superiority  is  acknowledged  by  them,  often  to 
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the  point  of  resentment,  and  he  is  keenly  aware  of  it.  When  a  ques- 
tion has  gone  round  the  rest  of  the  class  without  receiving  an  answer, 
the  teacher  turns  to  him  with  an  air  of  finality  and  relief.  Such  oppor- 
tunity for  display  does  not  come  to  the  child  in  the  special  room,  for 
here  he  is  among  real  competitors,  and  in  place  of  being  alwa3rs  in  the 
lead  he  must  often  exert  himself  to  keep  up  with  the  rest.  Of  course, 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  a  teacher  of  a  special  room,  as  well  as 
any  other  teacher,  to  keep  close  watch  for  the  beginnings  of  vanity 
and  egotism  in  order  that  she  may  promptly  check  them.  This  can 
often  be  done  by  comparing  the  work  of  the  child  who  needs  to  be 
thus  corrected  with  that  of  some  other  pupU  of  superior,  or  at  least 
equal,  ability  in  that  particular  line.  It  is  actually  easier  for  a  teacher 
to  hold  such  tendencies  in  check  in  a  room  where  the  pupils  are  of 
about  equal  ability  than  in  a  room  where  the  bright  children  are 
conspicuous  by  their  superiority  over  their  classmates. 

17.  Corresponding  to  the  special  adaptations  of  method,  there  should 
be  a  readjustment  of  emphasis  in  subject  matter. 

Modification  of  methods  of  instruction  must  perforce  bring  about 
modification  in  subject  matter.  Corresponding  to  the  lessened 
amount  of  drill,  there  vrill  be  a  lessening  in  the  number  of  problems 
and  exercises  in  the  formal  subjects.  Less  attention  should  be  given 
to  details  of  secondary  importance,  and  more  attention  to  necessary 
principles.  Much  of  the  purely  explanatory  matter  in  the  textbooks 
may  be  passed  over  lightly  or  even  omitted.  It  was  found,  in  our 
experimental  room,  that  the  chUdren  often  knew  much  of  the  matter 
ahead  of  them  in  the  course  of  study,  and  this  made  it  possible  for  that 
material  to  be  passed  over  rapidly.  Especially  did  this  happen  when  a 
new  volume  in  a  series  of  textbooks  in  the  same  subject  was  taken  up. 
For  instance,  the  advanced  textbook  in  geography,  which  the  special 
6th  grade  began  to  study  at  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  began  with  a 
review  of  the  definitions  and  principles  which  the  pupils  had  learned 
in  their  study  of  the  intermediate  book.  Since  it  was  found  that  the 
children  were  already  perfectly  familiar  with  practically  all  this 
material,  this  portion  of  the  book  was  used  only  for  a  rapid  review, 
instead  of  being  made  the  subject  of  definite  and  extended  assign- 
ments, as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  matter  had  been  entirely 
new.  Exactly  the  same  thing  took  place  in  5th-grade  arithmetic  and 
6th-grade  language. 
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18.  Tht  teacher  of  a  special  room  for  gifted  chUdren  should  be 
allowed  wide  latitude  in  modifying  the  course  of  study  to  fit  the  purpose  of 
the  room  and  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  author's  work  with  the  experimental  room  during  the  year 
thoroughly  convinced  him  that  a  great  deal  of  freedom  should  be 
allowed  the  teacher  of  a  gifted  room  in  following  the  conventional 
course  of  study.  The  investigators  all  felt  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  experiment,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  was  lost  in  doing 
work  which  could  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  preparation  for 
the  somewhat  rigid  requirements  of  a  conservative  school  system. 
The  fact  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  alter  the  sequence  of  any  of  the 
branches  of  subject  matter  seriously  interfered  with  our  efiforts  to 
condense  the  regular  course  of  study  for  the  two  years  into  an  econo- 
mical and  efficient  one-year  course.  If  a  teacher  of  the  type  which 
has  been  recommended  is  once  secured,  she  should  be  left  in  compara- 
tive freedom  to  select  what  she  considers  the  essential  parts  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  to  present  them  in  the  order  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  her  class.  The  time  saved  by  these  methods 
would  afford  opportunity  to  add  a  considerable  quantity  of  outside 
material  of  a  cultural  nature,  much  of  which  might  well  be  supplied  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  Thb  added  material  might  include,  among 
many  others,  such  things  as  extended  supplementary  reading  of 
standard  literature  mainly  for  appreciation,  dramatization,  pageantry 
free  discussion  of  the  important  topics  in  the  news  of  the  day,  the 
collection  of  newspaper  clippings  correlating  with  the  work  in  civics 
and  hygiene,  the  illustration  of  history  and  geography  with  such  relics, 
costumes,  utensils,  etc.,  as  are  available  or  can  be  procured,  especially 
those  which  the  pupils  are  able  to  bring,  enrichment  of  the  work  in 
history  by  some  consideration  of  industrial  history,  study  of  local 
city  and  state  industries  in  connection  with  the  work  in  geography, 
and  so  on  through  a  long  list.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  possible  to 
take  up  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  as  was  done  in  the  "oppor- 
tunity class"  in  the  Louisville  Normal  School,  where  4th-grade  chil- 
dren were  given  daily  lessons  in  German,  wholly  by  the  conversational 
method. 

Special  rooms  for  gifted  children  are  of  two  general  types.  One 
type,  which  is  the  more  common,  contemplates  a  saving  of  time  by 
providing  for  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  pupils.   The  other  makes 
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no  provision  for  the  saving  of  time,  but  makes  use  of  a  course  of  study 
different  from  the  ordinary  one  in  that  it  either  (a)  contains  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  material,  or  (b)  includes  different  material,  which  is 
usually  of  a  more  cultural  nature.  Of  the  second  type,  the  latter 
arrangement  is  by  far  the  better.  It  is  subject  to  one  danger,  however, 
in  that  in  the  attempt  to  add  cultural  material,  the  course  may  be  so 
diluted  as  to  defeat  one  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  such  rooms, 
namely,  the  provision  of  opportunity  for  gifted  children  to  learn  what 
hard  mental  work  is.  This  danger,  however,  is  not  inherent  in  the 
scheme  and  may  very  easily  be  avoided. 

Although  most  of  the  special  rooms  for  gifted  children  now  in 
operation  have  a  course  of  study  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  pupils  to  do  three  years'  work  in  two,  this  study  has  shown  that 
bright  children  of  the  5th  and  6th  grades  can  do  two  years'  work  in 
one,  and  the  same  gain  in  time  has  been  accomplished  in  one  or  two 
other  rooms  of  the  kind.  By  lessening  the  amount  of  drill,  decreasing 
the  amount  of  explanation,  and,  on  the  side  of  subject  matter,  omit- 
ting or  passing  rapidly  over  what  is  already  known  or  of  relative 
unimportance,  enough  time  can  be  saved  so  that  all  of  the  essential 
topics  of  the  two  years'  work  can  be  mastered  in  one.  There  will  be 
time  enough  left,  in  addition,  to  make  possible  the  introduction  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  cultural  material  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above,  by  which  the  course  will  be  enriched  and  made  to  connect  more 
completely  with  the  lives  of  the  individual  pupils. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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